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EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN. 


To Geoffrey Drage, Esq., Secretary, 

Royal Commission on Labour. 


Sir. 


September 26th, 1893. 

Tn following reports have been drawn up in pursuance of instructions 
received at a meeting held at 44, Parliament Street, on Monday, 7th March 1892 at 
which the Chairman of the Commission, the Chairman of Committee C„ and the Lady 
Assistant Commissioners were present. The following points were mentioned as those 
to be specially kept in view in the investigation of women s work 
(a.) Difference in the rate of wages of men and women. 

lb.) Alleged grievances of women. , . , , , ... , ,, 

(c.) Effect* of women’s industrial employment on their health, morality, and the 

home. 

The Assistant Commissioners were also instructed to inquire into the existence and 
causes of the exclusion of women from trades in which womens work is not 

unsuitable. , „ . , 

It was agreed that the method of investigation should be— 

(1 I To make use of existing information in Parliamentary papers, &c 
(2.) To visit centres of industry and take evidence from employers, employed, and 
other persons. 

(3.) To present these conclusions in a report. 

It was further resolved that every report sent in to the Commission should bear the 
signature of at least two of the Assistant Commissioners. . ... . 

In consequence of this requirement of a double signature to these reports it has been 
found advisable to exclude expressions of opinion as to proposed legislation ami .other 
matters and the Assistant Commissioners have endeavoured to confine themselves to 
the statement of the facts observed and the evidence given during the course or their 
investigations. The Report on Women's Work in Wales and the Report on Women s 
Work m Scotland, the latter compiled by me from Miss Irwin s reports, are without 
the double signature for reasons given in the text. , . . - 

Miss Collet commenced her work in London, where she received evidence from 
women and girls engaged in the following industries : tailoring, oook-sewmg, mantle- 
makinv feather curling, staymaking, silk hat trimming, shirtmaxing jewel polishing, 
gold embroidering, wigmaking, jewel-case making, flower-making, fur pulling, rope 
lorks india-rubber works, mineral water factories, sweet factories, and m printing i and 
from persons engaged in shops, milliners, dressmakers, launaresses, and matchmakers 
She also received evidence from employers and others with special knowledge, and 
visited various factories and workshops. Miss Collet afterwards proceeded to Luton to 
investigate the conditions of work in the plaiting and hot-making industries, and to 
Bristol Birmingham, Dudley, Walsall, Liverpool, and Manchester, where she gave 
special attention to the conditions of women working m the wholesale clothing trade, 
seeing for this purpose factories, workshops, and home-workers. Miss Collet also visited 

^kOss^Abraham half devo ted most of her time to visiting a large number of textile 
faotoriefin Lancashire, Yorkshire, Cheshire, the Midlands and other manufacturing 
centres reporting very carefully on sanitary conditions. She has also taken evidence 
from hime workers in the hosiery trade, and has inquired into the condition of women 
ene-affed in confectionery, cycle, watcb, shoddy, and flock trades. 

Miss Abraham also inquired into the effect on health caused by conditions of work 

in white-lead works, visiting several in the North of England, and into the effect .of 

factory work by married women, on the health of themselves and their children. She 
took medical evidence, and visited the workers in their own homes and m the hospital. 

She concluded her work with an inquiry into the condition of women s work m 
Leinster, Ulster, and Connaught, the reBults of which are embodied m a joint report 
from ber and myself on Ireland. 
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Mieb Irwin las inquired inio tie conditions of employment of women engaged in 
various industries in Scotland. She has reported on the textile industries in Glasgow 
and the West of Scotland. The results of her inquiries into the textile industries in 
the Southern district and in Dundee and the Worth of Scotland, and also in the 
following industries in Glasgow and Edinburgh tailoring, tobacco, potteries and 
pipe-making, umbrella-making, brushmaking, sewing machine manufacture, lead and 
colour works, employment as shop assistants, printing, dressmaking, bookbinding 
publishing, stationery manufacture, map printing, rubber and vulcanite manufacture 
paper-making, rag picking, rope teasing, and sack teasing are embodied in the Beport 
on Women’s Work in Scotland compiled by me. 

I have investigated the conditions of work of barmaids and other women engaged in 
serving refreshments in various towns in the United Kingdom, and have also made 
sonrn inquiry into the conditions of the employment of women in Wales and in the 
province of Munster, 

I am, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

(Signed) ELIZA ORME, 

Senior Lady Assistant Commissioner. 
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THE EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN. 


To Geoffrey Drage, Esq., Secretary, 

Royal Commission on Labour. 

Sir, June 28, 1892. 

In accordance with the instructions given to me 
at a meeting held on March 7th,. I have the honour to 
present a first report dealing with the conditions of 
employment of women working in London. 

1. Evidence has been obtained from 157 persons who 
have had personal experience or have been in a position 
to make definite statements, capable of verification, 
with regard to conditions of labour. The evidence of 
97 of these witnesses referred to the conditions of 
employment of shop assistants, milliners, dressmakers, 
laundresses, and match makers. The other 60 wit- 
nesses dealt with a variety of occupations, and included 
among them persons engaged in restaurants, tailoring, 
book sewing, mantle making, feather curling, stay 
making, silk hat trimming, shirt making, jewel-polish- 
ing, gold embroidering, wig making, jewel case making, 
flower making, rope works, mineral water factories, 
sweet factories, and in printing. It has seemed 
advisable to defer reporting on these miscellaneous in- 
dustries until further inquiry has been made in London 
and in the provinces. My report therefore deals only 
with shop assistants, milliners, dressmakers, laun- 
dresses, and match makers. 


II— SHOP ASSISTANTS. 

The United Shop Assistants’ Union (London) has but 
few women among its members, and of these none were 
desirous of giving evidence. The exact number of 
men in this union could not be ascertained ; so far as I 
could gather it does not exceed 600, and the proportion 
of women to men was stated as being two per cent. 
The long hours of employment, and residence on the 
premises of their employers, make association for trade 
purposes difficult even when desired : amongst women 
shop assistants there is no sign of any desire for such 
association. 

The same causes, long hours and the custom of 
residence, explain the fact-, that but few shop assistants 
are to be found in any of the religious, social, or educa- 
tional societies or clubs which are very numerous in 
London. The opportunities for obtaining evidence 
from shop assistants have therefore been few. 

,,,|, v j. Five assistants in shops closing at 2 p.m. on Thurs- 
(I, 'nee of days gave evidence at the office of the Early Closing 
stop assis- Association; two, working short hours in the West 
End, gavo evidence at a girls’ club to which they 
belonged ; four girls working in a draper's shop in East 
London were allowed to leave their counter and to give 
me information as to the conditions of employment in 
other shops where they had worked, the employer 
allowing me to see each one alone in his office. 

A very widely circulated invitation to shop assistants, 
working over 74 hours, to meet me on a Sunday after- 
noon met with no response, notwithstanding the efforts 
of the Early Closing Association and the Secretary of 
the United Shop Assistants’ Union. A letter was, 
however, received, in consequence of this advertise- 
ment, from a former shop assistant, now in Ireland, 
who afterwards gave particulars relating to 16 shops in 
London in which she had been employed during the 
five years following her first engagement in December 
1885. These particulars have been tabulated, and their 
accuracy may to some extent be tested by comparing 
the statement of hours with the statement obtained in- 
dependently through the Early Closing Association. 
My own inquiries with regard to the best and the worst 
of the cases given in this table, lead me to believe that 
the evidence of this witness is trustworthy. 

Hours ^f the two assistants working in the West End, one 
“f work and was working 50 A hours a week, receiving 21. a week 
salaries. without board and lodging, and had in a previous 
situation in Oxford Street, worked 64A hours a week, 
receiving 501. a year and board and lodging. The other 
was working 60A hours a week in a shop in Oxford 
Street, receiving by salary and premiums nearly, if not 
quite, 601. a year in addition to board and lodging. 
This witness (No. 50) had formerly worked in shops in 
East London ; in one shop in Hackney the hours were 
from 8.30 to 10 on four days of the week, 8.30 to 11.30 


on Saturday, and till 5 on Thursday, making 771 hours 
in all. For this she received 451. a year and board and 
lodging. Notwithstanding these long hours'she stated 
that she had never had a day’s illness, and that in these 
small shops there were many things to compensate for 
the long hours provided the employers were considerate. 

She said, however, that several girls, not so strong as 
herself, suffered severely from the long confinement in 
a close atmosphere. 

Of the five witnesses (all from East London) who 
gave evidence at the offices of the Early Closing 
Association, one (No. 15) worked 70:} hours, No. 16 
worked 71 hours, No. 17 worked 731 hours, and Nos. 19 
and 20 worked 73} hours. The maximum salary in 
addition to board and lodging ever paid to women in 
the shop working 70} hours was stated at 351. to 401. ; 
in the other shops 301. was stated as the maximum 
salary ever given. These girls declared that they had 
nothing to complain of, except the long hours of work 
and the short time allowed for meals, which had 
seriously affected their health. Not ouo closed earlier 
than 11 p.m. on Saturdays, 9.30 on Fridays, and 9 on 
Mondays, Tuesdays, and Wednesdays, beginning in each 
case at 8.30 a.m. 

Of the other four witnesses, No. 123 worked between 
74 and 75 hours in Woolwich, receiving 201. a year with 
board and lodging ; No. 124 worked 72 hours in Forest 
Gate, receiving 251. salary; No. 125 worked 73} hours 
nominally, being an apprentice for three years, and 
afterwards receiving 121. and then 151. salary without 
residence ; No. 126 worked as an apprentice at least 
69} hours the first few months, and then 72} hours. 

This last witness lived at home, and was eventually 
dismissed, owing to absence through headache and ill- 
ness brought on by long standing. 

The last nine witnesses all worked in shops closing 
either at 2 p.m. or 5 p.m. on Thursdays, but an exami- 
nation of the tables appended, will show that for the 
rest of the week all were obliged to work many hours 
by gaslight, although in every case but one they would 
be unaffected by the proposed Bill for the regulation of 
shop hours. 

The total of hours given above includes time allowed (*•) Meals, 
for dinner and tea, and in some cases for rest. Half an 
hour is the usual time allowed for dinner, 20 or 30 
minutes being the usual time allowed for tea. Shop 
assistants are liable to interruption during meals, and 
acquire a habit of “bolting” their food in a remark- 
ably short time ; one employer (Witness 122) stated 
that his assistants nearly all finished their dinner in 
about 10 minutes, and devoted the remaining 20 
minutes to rest or amusement. Another employer 
(Witness 27) stated that his shop assistants ate very 
little at meals, but were much addicted to eating sweet 
stuff and pastry in the morning ; this habit of eating 
sweet stuff was alluded to by the employer already 
referred to. Indigestion and anosmia are very common 
amongst the girls, and their hasty meals and short 
time for rest may fairly be assigned as the cause of 
their illness and their craving for unwholesome food. 

A physician with considerable experience amongst West 
End shop assistants has drawn attention to the fact, 
confirmed by employers and the few shop assistants I 
have seen, that according as a business is conducted on 
a large scale, and the girls are placed under the 
- direction of men instead of women, there is much 
greater hesitation in applying for leave to take neces- 
sary rest during temporary illness, and less willingness 
to grant it ; serious injury to health arises in conse- 
quence. In shops where late hours arc the custom on 
Saturday, but little time is allowed for supper, and in 
some caBes the girls do not sit down to supper until 
nearly midniuht. 

The desirability of inspection of sleeping and livii g <<•■) Hiving 
accommodation has been occasionally urged upon me ; ( n,UoJ” 110 ’ 
the difficulties of such inspection would, however, be 
very great owing to the impossibility of fixing any 
standard of necessary comfort or cleanliness. In Table 
II. appear complaints of insufficient food and of want 
of cleanliness. The employer who comes 16th on this 
list, may be regarded as evidently representing the 
worst class of hops in this respect in the view of the 
A 2 
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witness giving the information. This employer (Wit- 
ness 130) when called upon, at once consented to show 
the sleeping accommodation provided, and was quite 
unaware that it was at all below the average ; comfort- 
less and uninviting as were the rooms and beds their 
condition hardly warranted legislative interference. 

(tl.) At- The practice of obliging shop assistants to go out on 

rangomenlB Sunday for the whole day is much rarer than it used to 
on Sunday. j )C Bome go years ago, when, according to employers 
I have visited, it was very common. One employer 
(Witness 74) believes that the practice still exists, as 
applicants for situations frequently ask him whether 
absence on Sunday is compulsory. In a firm in which 
he himself formerly served, the employer made it a rule 
to employ no persons who said they had no relations in 
London, with the result that those without friends > 
willing to receive them on Sundays concealed the fact. 
Witness 130 confirmed tho statement given in Table II., 
that assistants in this shop were obliged to go out on 
Sundays, adding that all tho assistants had relatives in 
London. Writing of this firm Witness 73 says: — “I 
1 ‘ declined to go, as I considered Sunday being the Lord’s 
“ day should be a day ofrest, and that young girls should 
“ not he compelled to go out or Sunday, ill or well, after 
“ working hard all the week, and then obliged to pay 
“ 2s. 6fZ. or 3s. every Sunday for food and travelling cx- 
“ penscs, besides tho misery of it. If people have friends 
“ Ihcy do not want them every Sunday.” 

(e.) Dlsuil- The shop assistants in the poorer neighbourhoods, 
vantages in besides working longer hours and lifting heavy weights 
neighbour- usually raised by men in better class shops, are more 
hoocM. frequently obliged to work in badly ventilated rooms ; 

the windows are frequently blocked with articles, and 
so little light admitted from any source, that in some 
cases gas will be found burning at any time in the day. 
(/.) Scut.'. Seats were only provided in four of the 33 shops of 
which information has been obtained. 

Of tho existence of very real grievances amongst shop 
assistants there can be no doubt, but of expressed dis- 
content there is very little. On this point Witness 73 
writes •“ I must also say the young girls employed in 
“ thesehouses had the patienceand endurance of martyrs, 
“ but it is not advisable to have too much patience, 
“ because then evils conld not be checked. ThcGovcrn- 
“ mont would think there was no grievance.’” 

As the report of the Select Committee on the Shop 
Hours Regulation Bill 1886 contains evidence from 
several employers, and the Select Committee on Mr. 
Provand’s Bill, sitting at the time of inquiry, was also 
examining employers, no systematic attempt has been 
(2.) Evi- made to secure further evidence from them. Nine were 
deuce or visited in the shops, and of these, three, one in West 

ploycrs - London, one in North London, and one in East London, 

readily consented to give particulars of the salaries paid 
(n.) Salaries to men and women in shops. The other six were not 
of men and disposed to do so. Of these, Witness 53, in South 
women. London, stated that if he employed men for the same 
work as women he should not pay them any higher rate ; 
tho majority of the men employed were engaged on 
heavy work and were paid considerably more than 
women. Witness 54 only employed women ; he slated 
that his shop assistants did not work more than 74 
hours, but he also stated that if a Bill were passed 
limiting their labour to 74 hours he should dismiss them 
and engage men instead. Witness 74, in North London, 
said that although employing a large number of women 
ho employed but few men, except as buyers and shop- 
walkers, having hitherto dealt in light and fancy goods ; 
he was at that time opening a department for heavy 
goods, and was about to employ men m larger numbers, 
but was not in a position to make a comparison between 
the wages of women and of men. His shop assistants 
paid a premium at first, and of those who had completed 
their apprenticeship hardly one in his shop earned less 
than 301., taking salary and premium together. 

Witness 75, dealing in light goods also, employs 
women in all departments, and considered that men 
could not bo obtained to do the same work as women, 
except at a considerably higher rate ; he estimated that 
where a woman would be paid 251. a year a man would 
require about 401. or 451. In his shop it would be im- 
possible to replace women by men, many of the articles 
being such as women would only buy from women. 
Witness 139 did not employ men, and considered 301. a 
high salary for a woman. Board and lodging was in 
each case given in addition to salary. Witness 144, 
employing a large number of men and women, in one of 
the best, established shops in South London, stated that 
the salaries paid corresponded very closely to West End 
prices, none of their assistants belonging to the .neigh- 
bourhood. W lMi me exception of Witness 54 they were 


not inclined to think that a limitation of hours affecting 
women only would place women at a disadvantage with 
regard to men. I received a general impression that 
the men were much more actively discontented with 
their long hours than the women, and, that were a limi- 
tation of the hours of the latter by legislation possible, 
the men would of their own initiative be inclined to 
secure equally short hours for themselves. This state- 
ment, however, only applies to the drapery business ; in 
places where only men are employed, with the exception 
of a few women as cashiers, a limitation of hours affect- 
ing women only might easily have the effect of driving 
women out of employment, unless a vex - y decided 
difference in the rate of payment prevails. Witnesses 6, 

8, and 13, all men recently engaged in provision stores, 
one in North London, one in West London, and one in 
South London, stated that the women cashiers in these 
stores earn from 12s. to 12s. 6d. a week, without board 
or lodging, working about 72 hours a week, and the 
manager of one provision firm, Witness 22, confirmed 
this statement. (The salaries paid by Witnesses 27, 32, 
and 122 are appended.) 

With regard to the question of early closing, Witness (A) ‘Weelilj 
54 stated that he allowed his assistants one evening off 1,ollda y- 
a week, and that they much preferred being able to 
choose the day each week to being obliged to take a 
holiday all together one fixed day. Witness 74 stated 
that he formerly tried the plan of giving an evening to 
his assistants by turns, but found that it was not a 
success ; they frequently lost their holiday, and natu- 
rally did not regard a morning off instead as sufficient 
compensation. He found closing on Thursday at 
5 o’clock much more satisfactory to all concerned. 

Witness 53 stated that his firm was the only one in the 
neighbourhood for a long time which closed at 5 p.m. 
on Thursdays ; they took no notice of their neighbours, 
and did nob find that they lost anything by early 
closing. Witness 75 pointed out that the hours of 
closing were not a satisfactory index of the hours of 
work, the time allowed for rest varying in different 
shops, and the work of putting articles back in their 
place, and arranging shelves, being in some cases post- 
poned till after closing time, and sometimes done 
during the day. 

No strong practical objections were raised against (?■) Legisb 
the proposed limitation of hours by those who objected 
to the B ill on principle, but Witness 75, an employer, hours, 
considered that whether such limitation by legislation 
were desirable or not, it would be quite impossible to 
enforce it, owing to the great difficulty in proving that 
assistants had been working the whole time the shop 
was open, and also to the unwillingness of the girls to 
give evidence against their employers. 

A further objection to the Bill was raised by Witness 
122, an employer, on the ground that by sanctioning so 
high a minimum as 74 hours, employers would bo 
encouraged to increase their hours of work to that 
standard. 


Salaries and Commission of Shop Assistants, 1891, 
Witness 32, South London. 
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Managers, &c. (Men). 

No. 

Board 

only. 

Board and 
Residence. 

£ 

At 160 per annum 

2 

I 

_ 

„ 176 

2 

1 


„ 190 ' 

1 

1 

- 

„ 200 „ ' 

2 



„ 220 ' 

1 



„ 280 ' 

2 


I 

„ 250 


1 

2 

1 

„ 300 „ - 


5 

2 

- 

„ 350 

2 

2 

- 


25 




Salaries of Shop Assistants, 1891, as given by Witness 
27, North London, in addition to Board and Lodging. 


Without Premiums. 


12 approximating* to IS 


2-t approximating to 30 


74 say average - 26 


69 say average - 42 


• i.e.. Between 127. 10*. and 177. 10*. 


Men. 


Without Premiun 

s. 

With Premiums. 

2 approximating tc 

£ 

20 

£ 

1 approximating to 20 

3 

25 

4 86 

11 .. 

30 

3 „ •• 30 

9 

40 

S .... 40 

9 

50 

11 „ ,, 80 

7 .. 

60 

„ „ 60 

2 „ „ 

80 

3 „ 80 

1 

90 

5 „ ,, 00 

1 

110 

1 „ „ 100 

48 say average 

50 

1 „ no 



1 •. 120 



2 .. .. 140 



49 say average - 65 


Salaries of Shop Assistants, 1891, Witness 122, East 
London, in addition to Board and Lodging. 


., 40 

„ 60 



Premiums vary considerably ; the best assistants 
making from 2s. a week in the slackest times to 7s. or 
8s a week in sale time. Women make as much by this 
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III.— MILLINERS. 

Nine milliners have given evidence from personal' 
experience in 12 firms, of which six were in West 
Loudon, two in North London, two in' East Loudon, 
and one in the City. 

(a.) Hours In no case in West London were the full factory 
0 W0 ‘ - hours habitually worked even in the season, the longest 
hours being those worked in a mourning house in 
Regent Street, viz., 8.30 to 7.30 and on Saturday. s 8.30 
to 2. In North London the full factory hours were 
worked. In East London in both cases the milliners 
were engaged on the same terms as shop assistants, and 
with the definite understanding that when their day’s 
work was over in the millinery workroom they should 
serve in the shop. In the two houses in North London, 
Witness 12 stated that during sales or on other occasions 
of extra pressure, the milliners and apprentices were 
asked to serve in the shop, and that, although she her- 
self always refused, several of the others consented, the 
apprentices especially being glad of the opportunity 
thus afforded of earning money. In several shops the 
line which separates a shop assistant who does millinery 
in the back part of a shop from a milliner who comes to 
serve in the shop seems somewhat arbitrary : the latter 
case involves a violation of the Shop Hours Regulation 
Act of 1886. 

(Mover. Overtime was rarely worked in the six West London 
houses ; in one of them it was not customary to pay for 
overtime, and it was not uncommon for a milliner to be 
sont after hours to a private sitting-room to do her 
work. In the City firm overtime was never worked, 
although the milliner who gave information was 
employed there during the busy season. 

Witness 12 stated that in one firm in North London 
in which she worked several years, it was no uncommon 
thing for the milliners to work four nights a week, 
although notice of one night only was sent to the factory 
inspector. 

(c.) Meals. The stated time for meals was in each case half an 
hour for dinner and half an hour for tea ; in two cases 
the time really allowed for tea was less than this. 

(VI.) CImngo A change in the terms of employment of milliners 
of employ-" 8 SC0IUK to have been gradually taking place during the 
meat of last 10 years by a procoss beginning sooner and com- 
inillinei's. picked much more rapidly in the case of dressmakers ; 

the following facts should bo borne in mind by those 
who may succeed in shortening the hours of shop 
assistants and precautions against their recurrence 
should be adopted if possible. 

An employer in North London informed me that 12 
years ago it was the practice in his firm for milliners 
ami milliners’ apprentices to live on the premises, that 
afterwards the practice of lodging them was discon- 
tinued, and only dinner and tea given them, and that 
at the present time they were paid weekly wages with- 
out meals, although the distinction between them and 
the dressmakers was still maintained, the milliners 
regarding themselves as belonging to a higher social 
grade, and having separate accommodation provided 
for them. An employer in South London said that, 
when he entered the business 20 years ago, the milliners 
lived on the premises, the apprentice paying 20Z. a year 
premium for two years. As their business increased, 
and with it the number of their shop assistants, they 
required their rooms for their shop assistants, and 
whenever a milliner left, her successor was engaged on 
the understanding that she should find her own lodging, 
dinner and tea being given her ; instead of taking ap- 
prentices into the house with a premium, they took 
girls living in the neighbourhood who gave their ser- 
vices for two years, but pakl no premium ; here, also, 
by degrees, as “ new hands ” were taken on, dinner 
and tea were no longer given. Witness 12, omployed in 
one firm in North London from 1884 to 1889, stated 
that she herself at first received 14s. a week and meals, 
and later on rose to 18s. a week and meals ; in 1887 a 


new manager was appointed and changes were made. 
Previously apprentices on completing their two years’ 
service received at once os. a week with dinner and tea ; 
under the new management they were expected to give 
three months more for nothing ; at the end of that time 
they received 3s. or 4s. a week without meals ; pre- 
viously wages had risen at the rate of 2s. a time ; hence- 
forth only Is. was granted. She herself was asked to 
take 2s. a week instead of meals, but declined. Meals 
arc now never given to outdoor hands in this firm, 
except to first hands. A dressmaker, Witness 152, 
whose experience goes back over more than 30 years 
and who was well acquainted with the West End trade 
before the Workshops Acts were passed, stated that the 
majority of dressmakers and dressmakers’ apprentices 
then lived in the house, and that very much the same 
change took place in their case. First and second hands 
still live on the premises, and some houses continue to 
take apprentices to dressmaking and millinery into 
their houses with a premium, but in the majority of 
cases this is not done. As a result she considered that 
a lower class had come into the dressmaking trade, and 
that the instruction given was much more specialised 
and less thorough. Parents who were willing to send 
their daughters to live in the house would not allow 
them lo go backwards and forwards late at night. A 
West End dressmaker who had been in the habit of 
taking apprentices to live in the house before the 
Workshop Acts were enforced, declined to do so after- 
wards, telling this witness that she would not “ keep 
‘ ' people for seven days who might only do five days’ 

“ work.” A fitter in a West End house, Witness 71, 
said that she was offered residence in addition to salary 
and meals, but preferred to live in lodgings, and never 
thought of asking for extra money instead; her 
employer had accommodation for her, if she liked to 
accept it, without any expense to himself, and she had 
no right to expect payment if she chose to live else- 
where. An employer made the same statement with 
regard to one of his assistants who lived at home. 

Another employer said that he paid a lodging-house 
keeper so much a bead for his shop assistants, and that 
he therefore paid some of his assistants who were 
married and lived at home the amount which ho would 
otherwise have paid for them at the lodging-house. Two 
other employers were agreed that, in the event of a 
shop assistant wishing to live at home, they would not 
feel called upon to pay her an additional sum in lieu of 
lodging. If when the hours of shop assistants are 
shortened many girls show a willingness to live at 
home without trying to secure an increase of salai’y, 
it is not improbable that shopkeepers may show a cor- 
responding tendency to diminish their sleeping accom- 
modation, and to employ girls living in the neighbour- 
hood at the same salary hitherto given inaiditiouto 
residence. 

In addition to the particulars as to wages given in 
the tabulated evidence of milliners, the following state- 
ments have been given to me by two employers : — 

Wages of Milliners (Witness 32, West London). 

Number at 80Z. per ann. 1, with board and residence. i e ) Waiter 

„ 60Z. „ 1 „ „ of milliners 

„ 40Z. „ 1 

.. 25 Z. „ 1 

„ 20Z. „ 1 

At 8s. per week - 6, with board only. 

(Witness 27, North London). 

Number at the rate of 78 Z. 0s. OcZ. per annum - 1 
„ „ 72 Z. 15s. 0 d. „ - - l 

„ „ 44Z. 4s. OtZ. „ - - 1 

„ „ 26Z. 0s. OtZ. „ - - 1 

„ „ 22Z. 2s. Od. „ - - 4 

„ „ 15Z. 12s. OcZ. „ - - 3 

All paid weekly and not living on the premises. 
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IV.— DRESSMAKERS. 


Twelve dressmakers have given information as to 
their personal experience in 23 firms. In six ot these 
the full time allowed by the Factory and Workshops 
Act was habitually worked. In all the other cases the 
hours were nominally less than this. 

The clause of the Factories and Workshops Acts re- 
quiring that there shall be allowed for meals on every 
dav except Saturday not less than one hour and a halt, 
of 'which one hour, at the least, either at the same time 
or at different times, shall bo before 3 o’clock m the 
afternoon, is, in the majority of cases, satisfied by 
assigning 8 to 8.30 as the time for breakfast, and then 
allowing one half hour for dinner in the middle oi the 
day ; the girls, of course, do not have breakfast at 8, 
but do not have to come to their work until 8.30 As 
many of them come very long distances to their work, 
it follows that a large number of dressmakers have only 
half an hour’s interval for food and rest between 
7.30 a.m. when they leave home and 4.30 p.m. or 5 p.m. 
They, however, much prefer this arrangement to the 
alternative of coming at 8 o’clock. In two cases where 
the work began at 8, only half an hour was allowed 
before 3 o’clock; in both cases the dressmakers giving 
evidence lived on the premises. One of them stated 
that in her house of business the outdoor hands had 
one hour for dinner, and she was under the impression 
that this clause of the Act was only obligatory m the 
case of outdoor hands. In two cases, both m ladies 
tailoring workrooms, no time at all was allowed for 
tea, the girls taking it while they worked ; m two cases 
only 20 minutes were allowed ; in three cases only to 
minutes. But in each of these three cases in which 
the Act was infringed the arrangement made was more 
satisfactory to many of the girls than that prescribed 
by the Act, the other 15 minutes being assigned tor 
lunch or being added to the half hour for dinner. 

The word “ overtime,”' as used by the girls, may mean 
either time worked beyond the ordinary hours allowed 
by the Act or time worked beyond their nominal hours. 
In the latter case the overtime worked may be quite 
permissible without any notice having been given to 
the inspector. None of the milliners and dressmakers 
who have given evidence have shown any desire to 
make out a case against their employers, and it is only 
with regard to overtime and non-payment for overtime 
that they have evinced any strong feeling of discon- 
tent. It is also noteworthy that when it has been 
pointed out to them that the overtime complained ot 


to grant this time, and notwithstanding her experience 
of many years, knew no house of business in which it 
was given. At the time of my inquiry the dress- 
making season had not begun, and there was no 
opportunity of ascertaining whether the clauses of the 
Act of 1891, requiring that a notice of overtime shall be 
kept affixed in the workshop while overtime is worked, 
was being carried into effect. Although the evidence 
given testified to the vigilance of the factory inspector, 
it was obvious that illegal overtime is frequently worked, 
and that, as the pressure comes on many business 
houses simultaneously, it would require several in- 
spectors to detect any considerable number at one' 
time. If employers who may legally employ then- 
workpeople for 14 hours a day for 48 days in the year 
find it worth while to risk a penalty by not giving 
notice of overtime to the inspector, it may be inferred 
that they detain their employees oftencr than the Acts 
allow. When the sedentary nature of the employment, 
without any opportunity in many cases of even a few 
minutes’ recreation in the open air during the day, is 
taken into account, it may be doubted whether over- 
time should be allowed at all in the case oi yonng 
persons. It does not seem desirable that girls ol 1(1 or 
17 should be shut up in a close room from 8 a.m. until 
10 p.m , and be obliged to go home from Regent Street 
to Camberwell or Wandsworth at that late hour in all 
weathers. 

The principal complaints with regard to sanitation (</.) Work- 
relate to overcrowding during the season in rooms 5 n JX ti011- 
lighted with gas, the absence of ventilation, careless- 
ness in keeping waterolosets in good order, and want 
of fires in some houses in winter. The manager of a 
home for girls stated that in many cases in winter her 
girls were obliged to work without any lire, the room 
being heated, if at all, with the gaslights kept burning. 

This statement was confirmed by Witness 152, who hail 
frequently worked in her outdoor jacket until the 
room became hot through burning gas jets and over- 
crowding. There is no provision in the Factory and 
Workshops Acts for ensuring that the temperature 
shall be maintained above a certain degree and with- 
out resorting to such unwholesome measures ; the pro- 
visions as to overcrowding seem to need more stringent 
enforcement. 

Passing from infringements and defects of the (e.) 1 Over- 
Workshops Acts, attention should be given lo the alvvaya pa |d 
injustice done by employers who either do not pay lor for. 
overtime, or, if asked for it, give less than the ordinary 
rate per hour. In three houses overtime was paid at a 


s of these 


have in each case seemed to accept overtime 
fore a necessary evil, and have never suggested that 
the Act needed alteration. This submission to law 
was most strikingly illustrated by a girl who, speaking 
very warmly in favour of her employers, said that it 
was quite true that they worked them overtime in the 
season, but they were compelled to do so by the 

In one firm illegal overtime on Saturday was stated 
to have been frequent until evidence was given about 
and by the firm before the Sweating Committee, alter 
which it was never allowed. One witness had, once or 
twice in one year, worked until 11.30 p.m. Witness oJ 
said that overtime was worked three nights a week in 
the season and frequently on Saturdays; her usual 
hours, however, were less than the full time allowed by 
the Act. Witness 63 said that she often worked until 
6 p.m. on Saturday, and that although the ordinary 
hours were from 8 to 4 on Saturday they were only 
allowed one interval of 10 minutes for lunch. W ilness 
72 stated that overtime in one house was often worked, 
and that notice was rarely given to the inspector ; her 
employer was, however, fined twice, and the practice 
of working overtime on Saturday was eventually 
stopped. In another house overtime was frequent; 
she herself never worked later than 10 p.m., but there 
were many French dressmakers resident in the house 
who occasionally worked all night ; when found work- 
ing by the factory inspector they falsely declared that 
it was the first night they had worked overtime that 
week. The salutary effect produced by prosecution 
was shown in the case of one firm m which, I was 
informed, overtime had never been worked during the 
last two years. The name of the firm is to be found in 
the list of convictions for illegal overtime m 188 ». llie 
extra half hour for supper which, by the Factory Acts, 
should be given whenever oveitime is worked later 
than 9.30 seems never to be given. Witness lo2 was 
not aware that employers were under any obligation 


higher rate than ordinary time; but i 
houses a girl less favoured than the witness who gave 


evidence v 


frequently obliged to stay late “ to finish 
mu num without being paid for the overtime. 

Witness 62 stated that she worked overtime three 
nio-hts a week in the season and received no pay tor it ; 
dining the slack lime she was obliged to take one or 
two dais’ holiday a week without pay. Witness 
was paid for overtime in the busy season, but not in 
slack times; no injustice was involved in this, how- 
ever as if kept on in the slack season no deduction 
was’ made from her weekly wage for short time. 

Witness 63 received no pay for overtime unless she 
asked for it, which she disliked doing ; and occasionally 
after working overtime the employees were told not to 
come next morning, and the half morning s pay was 
deducted. Witness 64 was not paid for overtime, but 
she received a yearly salary and board and lodging. 

Both milliners and dressmakers were ignorant of the (/.] i Ign°- 
provisions of the Workshops Acts. Those who had ^ 
noticed the abstract posted up m the workroom bad ottheFac- 
never read it. Witness 152 stated that m the last $£“ h d ops 
house in which she was employed there was an abstract Aclt- 
on the wall in the bodice room, but none in the skirt 
room, although the skirt bauds never went into the 
bodice room. The number of abstracts is left by the 
Acts to the discretion of the factory inspector, and it is 
quite possible that if the girls were observant they 
would all be able to see the abstract m some part ol 
the house; but it might bo desirable to bring it more 
immediately under their nofice by having a copy 
affixed in every workroom of a workshop. 

Nearly all the dressmakers who were persuaded t 
give evidence on the assurance that their name shoulu • 
not be published or even required by the Assistant , 
Commissioner proved to be bodice hands, who arc 
somewhat better paid than skiit hands. 1 here seems. 

• fact, to be another social division between the two, 
clearly marked as that between 
B 3 


((,.) piflL-i. 1 - 


althongh not 
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milliners and dressmakers and between resident and 
non resident employees. These social differences all 
stand in the way of tri de association. It is not the 
custom to discuss wages and salaries together, and 
shop assistants are especially reluctant to mention 
their salaries in the presence of others. The larger 
associations of workers who manage homes and clubs 
for working girls on a religious basis, and do most 
excellent work, succeed in influencing a larger number 
of these girls than any other organisations in London, 
and in the majority of cases their attitude is hostile to 
trade unionism or any movement which seems to them 
to slir up antagonism between the girls and their 
employers. They aim at teaching the girls to con- 
scientiously perform their duties to those in authority 
over them, and look with disfavour on agitation which 
seems to them to have only material and intellectual 
progress as an end. 

Particulars of wages are given iu the tabulated 
evidence of the dressmakers themselves. In addition 
are here given the tables of wages furnished by 
Witnesses 32 and 27. Another employer in South 
London, employing 120 dressmakers, said that their 
wages (excluding first hands) ranged from 6s. to 16s. or 


Witness 32. ( West London.) 
Number of dressmakers earning under — 
8s. per week 


12s. 

14s. 

16s. 

1&\ 

20s. 


24 

12 

7 

14 

13 

11 


Number of fitters earning — 

2502. per annum - 1, with board. 

1002 . „ - 1 

- 1 

- 1, board and residence. 


m. 
60 1. 
50 1. 


402 


1 


- 1 

Number of mantlemakers at— 


Fitters, 802 per annum - 1, board. 
.•> >> » - 1, board 

The other mantlemakers 


2, board and residence. 

■esidence. 


piece-work. 

Witness 27. ( North London.) 
Number of dressmakers earning — 

6s. per week 
. 7s. 

8s. 


15s. 

16s. 

20s. 

23s. 


(These are all outdoor hands.) 
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V.— LAUNDRESSES. 

Efforts have been made to obtain information from 
persons working in steam laundries, hand laundries in 
buildings constructed for laundry purposes, cottage 
laundries, French laundries in shops, and from those 
working at their own homes by themselves. 

1. Steam Lcmndries. 

Five managers of steam laundries in North, South, 
and West London have shown me over their workrooms. 
Three laundresses have given information as to the 
conditions under which they have worked in steam 
„.) Hours laundries. The statements as to hours of work are 
i labour. g ; vcu j n the following table, and it will be seen that by 


the employers’ own admission very long hours are 
worked. The ordinary hours are given in the first line 
in each case, and the maximum hours worked in the 
second line. The time allowed l'or meals is in every 
case at least one and a half hours. In none of the five 
laundries visited do the ordinary hours of work per 
week exceed the number permitted in factories by the 
Factories Acts ; but the limit is exceeded in two of 
the three laundries respecting which laundresses gave 
evidence. In two out of the nine the maximum hours 
worked per week exceeded the factory hours. The 
longest hours worked are those given by Witness 87, a 
worker in a laundry to which I was refused admission. 
If we consider the hours worked per day instead of the 
hours worked per week every one of these laundries 
will be found to be working beyond the factory limit. 


Steam Laundries. 



1 



Hours o 

(Work. 


Total Hours, 

_J 



Description of j 






1 





Work. 

Monday. 

Tuesday. | 

Wednes- 

day. 

Thursday. 

Friday. 


Day for 

Meals. | 1,leals - 


G 8 

W ashers - ' 


6.30-6.30' 

3.30-6.30 

6.30-6.30 6.30-G.30 

6.30-4 or 5 70, 

2 hrs. 

584 

North Londou. 


-8 

-8 

-8 

-8 

764 ! 

.. 




Tvonor * 




no no TOflcliorc 

1 »»» 


584 

Do. 








76| 

” 

644 

Do. 

70 

Washers - | 

2=8 


8=8 

8-8 

8-8 

8-1 j 59 

14 hrs. 1 

52 

South London. 


-9 

-9 



1 61 1 

» 

54 



Ironers 


10-8 | 

8-8 

8-8 

8-8 i 

8-4 54 


47 

Do. 


2-8 



- 9 

-9 , 

-8 66 




82 

Washers and 1 

8-6 

8-8 

8-8 

8-8 

8-8 

8-4 | 66 

! 

58 

Do. 

Do. 


ironers. 



~ 9 

“ 9 

_9 

O | <1 

” 

G 3 

84 


2-9 

8-8 ! 

8-8 

8-8 

8-4 

- 51 



West London. 



-9 

-9 

-9 



” 




- 


8-8 

8-9 

8=9 

8-9 

8-4 59 

„ 

52 

Do. 



-10 





>> 

54 

Do. 

85 

Washers and 

8-8 

8-8 

8-8 

8-8 

8-9 

8-12 65 ■ 

If hrs. 

58 

South London. 


ironers. 






67 



G7* 

| Irouer 

12-9 

7-8 

7-9 

7-9 

7-9 

7-7 ' 75 

If hrs. 

65 

West London. 


[Washers] - 

1.80-10.80 

j 7-8 

7-8 

7-9 

— 

— 49 

„ 

43,4 

Do. 

87* 

i p.m. 
8-G 

8.30-8.30 

! 8.30-10 

8.30-10 

8.30-10 

i 8.30-6 724 

li hrs. 

64 

South London. 

| It- oner 


1 -12 

| -12 

-12 



>• 

721- 


138* 

J Calenderer - 

i 


8-> 


1 8-9 

8-1 ( 56 

” 

50 

Acton. 


* Laundress employed. 


All the employers unite in saying that it is impossible 
to induce then- laundresses to come punctually, a large 
number persistently coming late. Witness 91, a laun- 
dry proprietor, stated that although he himself wished 
the Factory Act to be extended to laundries, his work- 
people had been dissuaded from joining the Laundresses' 
Union by three of his best ironers, who preferred coming 
late and staying late to coming punctually, and objected 
to any limitation of hours. 

On one point every manager was agreed viz., the 
desirability of inspection of machinery. No reason 
• has been given to me by any witness for denying 
laundry women this protection. 

In one case a laundry manager who approved of such 
’ inspection seemed quite unconscious of the lact that 
his own machines were abnormally and dangerously 
crowded together. In the other laundries I saw 
nothin"- in the arrangements of the machinery which 
seemed to call for comment. Accidents have l.ot 
infrequently occurred amongst girls working at the 
calenders or ironing machines, and although such 
accidents are in nearly every case due to carelessness 
on the part of the worker, there seems no reason why 
the laundry proprietors should not be under the same 
obligations to report them as are imposed on other 
employers under the Factories Acts. 

The ventilation seemed sufficient to secure fresh air, 
except in one laundry which struck me as unduly over- 


crowded. In another laundry, where otherwise the 
arrangements seemed extremely good in this respect, 
gas fumes were escaping into the ironing room from a 
gas heated collar machine ; the roof was of wood, and 
the insurance company had therefore objected to an 
elbow pipe being put in to carry off these fumes. 

But there was little evidence in one at least of these Tcmi 
five laundries of any systematic attempt to moderate llm '- 
the temperature, and even in the other laundries, where 
air propellers were used, the temperature in the hottest 
parts was high. Ill one laundry the temperature in the 
mangling room was 73° (on a hot day), the temperature 
at the ironing board placed at the entrance of the iron- 
ing room was 78°, at a gas machine, tended by a 
young person, it was 79° and at the ironing board at 
the end of the room placed close to a stove it was 86°. 

The temperature in the washhouse was 76 : , sue air l erc 
being of course moist, not dry as in the other roo ns. 

In another laundry in which air propellers were used 
the temperature in the hottest part of the mangling 
room (at a large ironing machine) was 71°. In one 
calendering room containing two calenders the thermo- 
meter rose to 84° ; it turned out that I had myself shut 
a door usually open, and that the drying horses had 
been rolled out of the drying closets, which were open, 
and therefore overheated the place, but 'Witness 138, 
a laundress in another steam laundry, stated that this 
was a frequent occurrence, and that working at a 

C 
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calender under these conditions when only 17 years of 
age she had suffered severely in health. In a very 
large and well ventilated ironing room the tempera- 
ture at the hottest part was 81°. In another laundry, 
already referred to- as over-crowded, damp clothes 
were hanging to dry on wires in the ironing and 
calender rooms above the heads of the workers. This 
method of drying is frequently brought forward as a 
grievance by laundresses. Here the temperature in 
an ironing room at the hottest part (near a -calender) 
was 77°, in an adjoining ironing room containing five 
collar machines heated by gas, which gave off fumes 
into the room, the temperature at the hottest part was 
79°, the ironers .‘being closely packed together and the 
atmosphere being close as well as hot. In a calender- 
ing room, where girls of 13 or It are to be found at 
work, the temperature was 79°. Four women were at 
work in a large drying room of which the temperature 
was 84°. In the laundry already referred to as working 
the longest hours there were, according to the state- 
ment of Witness 87, a hundred ironers and some 
calenders in a ro om n ot so lar ge as one in which she 
had previously worked , where there were only 60 ironers 
and no calenders. The managers of this laundry 
informed me, when I called upon them some time 
before meeting this witness, that they never allowed 
even a customer to go over their rooms, on the ground 
that their processes were of a special nature which they 
did not wish disclosed. Amongst the customers of this 
laundry are said- to be members of the Royal Family. 
In the majority of well conducted .laundries the well- 
being of the girls is to a certain extent secured by 
inspection by customers. Here no such protection is 
afforded. The clause in the Factory and Workshop 
Act of 1891, which empowers the factory inspectors on 
information received to inspect the sanitary arrange- 
ments of laundries, does not seem to be known; nor, 
unfortunately, was I myself, aware that application 
could be made to the factory inspector with regard to 
this by laundresses until after I had taken their 
evidence. 

(c.) Young The f ac t; which must be especially borne in mind with 

pfoved S at m " respect to steam laundries is that at the calenders, 

the hottest generally the hottest parts of the place, are working 

|,urls - children and young persons. In the hand laundries 

the proportion of young persons who can be profitably 
employed is much less. Children who have neither the 
skill nor the strength to do hand work can be set at 
once to put plain things between the rollers of the 
machines and to take them out on the other side. 
They stand the whole day in this great heat for hours, 
which the laundry managers themselves say are longer 
than those allowed to adult women by the Factories 
Acts. 

(:/.) Wages. Witness 68 stated that in his laundry the nominal 
day was 12 hours, including two hours for meals ; after 
this overtime was paid at the same rate as ordinary 
time. Here men did all the machine washing, three 
women only being employed in the private washhouse. 
Ironers on piece-work earned from 16s. to 22s. a week, 
oirls in the drying rooms from 10s. to 12s. ; machine- 
room day workers earned from 10s. to_ 16s., and 
machine-room piece-workers from 10s.' to 15s., but the 
number of the latter who approached the maximum 
limit was greater than of the day workers. 

Witness 70 stated that he paid his washers 2s. 6d., 
2s. 9cZ., and 3s. a day of 104 hours (excluding meals), 
and overtime was 3d. an hour. Girls at the polishing 
machines received Is. 9 d. to 2s. a day ; ironers on piece- 
work averaged 2s. to 2s. 6 d. a day ; finery ironers were 
paid 3s. a day. Shirt ironers received Is. 3d, and Is. (id. 
the dozen, and earned much more than body linen 
ironers, who at the most earned 2s. 6(1 a day. The 
preparer was a relative, and received 15s. with board 
and lodging; the usual pay to an outdoor hand in a 
good laundry would be about 25s. His , packers were 
also relatives, and received 16s. a week or its equivalent. 
Packers in other laundries would, earn from 8s. to 16s., 
20s. to 21s. a week. 

Witness 82 stated that the nominal day was 9 hours, 
exclusive of meals ; after that overtime was paid. The 
wave books were shown to me. W ashers were paid 18s. 
a week, and 2s. 6d. a day. Markers (children) received 
6s. a week. In one calender room the forewoman was 
paid 16s. a week, young girls 7s. and 9s. a week, and 
the oi hers 2s. 3d. and 2s. 6d. a day. In another calender 
room the forewoman received 19s. a week, beginners 5s., 
and the others received from. 6s ; to 16s. The ironers 
on day wage received 3s., 2s. 6(1. , and 2s. 9cZ. a day; 


beginners Is. a day, and. ironers on piece-work in a large 
number of cases earned from 16s. to 20s., while several 
earned over that amount. The packers earned 10s., 
15s., and 20s. ; beginners receiving 7s. a week. The 
forewoman of tho receiving-room earned 20s. 

The difficulty of inducing; ironers to come punctually 
is so great, that here a gratuity of Is. a week is credited 
to those ironers who, are both regular and punctual in 
their attendance. This -'gratuity 'begins with the first 
week of .November in each year, and is payable to ail 
those who may bd in the employ of the company 
in the first week of August in the following year. 

Daily paid hands are checked for absence for any 
cause whatever, but are paid overtime for extra work. 
Weekly bands have to work extra as may be required 
without any additional pay, but in consideration of this 
they receive full pay during absence with leave, pro- 
vided they have been in the employ of the company for 
six monthsj-such leave not exceeding six days in each 
year. From April to July an addition of 10 per cent, 
to wages is put aside every week for punctuality ; at 
the end of July, when the gratuities lor the year are 
paid to the laundresses, those who have been three 
years in the place receive one week’s pay, and those 
who have been there five years, two weeks’ pay at the 
same time. A prize of 31. is given to any one who has 
been in the laundry three years without losing time. 

Witness 84 stated that his washers received 2s. 6<Z. a 
day except one of them, who came on Saturdays, and 
received 15s. a week. His best ironer received 3s. (id. a 
day of 104 hours, the preparer 3s. a day, and his shirt 
ironers were paid Is. 3d. and Is. 6<Z. the dozen. Over- 
time was paid for. The wages book was shown to me, 
and from this it appeared that in the week ending 
April 9th— 

1 earned 25s. ; 

1 8-s... .„ i 20s. to 25s. ; 

2 ,, 18s. ,, 20s. ; 

12 „ 15 s. „ 18s. ; 

13 „ 12s. „ 15s. ; 

6 „ 10s. „ 12s. ; 

- 11 „ 8s. ,, 10s.; 

7 ,, 6s. ,, 8s.; 

6 ,, under 6s. Of these 3 were learners, 

1 was the messroom girl, and 2 were absent the greater 
part of the week. 

Witness 85 stated that his sorters received 12s., 14s., 
15s., and 18s. The wages of his packers went up to 20s. 
and over. Washers were paid 2s. 4 d. and 2s. 6d. a day 
of 10J hours with beer and tea ; one or two received 3s. 
Best ironers on day-work received 2s. 9 d. and 3s. (with 
beer and tea given to every one) ; the majority of 
ironers were paid 2s. 4<Z. a day. Shirt ironers on piece- 
work earned from 17s. to 25s., and collar ironers over 
21s. in a full week. Collar machinists were paid from 
6s. 6cZ. to 12s. a week ; the best finery ironer was paid 
4s. a day, and refused to come more than four days a 
week. Folders were paid 2s. 2d. a day.. Girls at the 
calenders begait'with 3s; 6d. a week,- and in some cases 
were undeFlB. 

Witness 67 said that she was employed in a steam 
laundry when 12 years of age, receiving _6d. a day of 
10£ hours as a sorter : at the end of three months sh,e 
was placed at the back of the ironing machine as 
“ taker out,” and received Is. a day,, afterwards fed the 
machine, and at the end of three years was receiving 
cither Is. 9d. or .2s. a day. She then became an ironer 
at 2s. a day, which was afterwards raised to 2s. 6cl, 
Those earning 2s. a day were paid 2d. an hour overtime, 
those earning 2s. 6 d. or 3s. were paid 3d. an hour over- 
time. The head washer earned 3s. a day, the other 
washers 2s. 6d . ; the head drier 2s. 6d., packers 2s. to 
2s. 6d., sorters 2s. to ‘2s. 6(1., the finery ironer 3s, 
a day. Shirt ironers at 3s. 'a day would have to 
average three shirts and a collar an hour, for which the 
price to customers was Is. Id. 

Witness 87, age 18, a body linen ironer, received 
2s. 6d. a day of 104 hours, and 24d. an hour overtime ; at 
the steam laundry in which she had been previously 
employed she was on piece-work, often had to wait for 
her work and therefore did not earn so much money. 
She put up with excessively long hours because of her 
higher earnings. 

Witness 138 had worked at the calenders for 18 
months ; . was. 17. when she. went and was paid 2s. 6d. a 
day of 104 hours, but only worked ‘44 days. 
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In comparing these j'atcs with those paid in the hand 
laundries the greater proportion of young persons in the 
steam laundries must again be remembered.' 

(r.)Appren- Witness 82 said that nearly all his ironers were ap- 
ticeship. prenticed in his laundry originally ; they were each put 
under an ironer who receives 2s. a week for teaching, 
and also is paid what the girl earns during the two 
months she is under her. The teacher makes her own 
arrangements with the girl about what slie shall pay her 
for her work. j j 

Witness 84 stated that ironers trained there were 
generally placed under the best ironer; who for two 
months gets anything they may earn ; for four months 
afterwards she pays them something, and then they 
work on their own account. 

Witness 85 stated that apprentices gave three months, 
and a deposit of 10s., afterwards returned to them ; they 
were taught by day workers, and at the end of three 
months received 6s. a week. 

Tn the hand: laundries at Acton employers seemed 
rarely to take on apprentices. 

(./-) views Witness 68 considered that an extension of the Fac- 
oiiTlle cx- erS tories Acts to laundries wonld do the steam laundries 
tension of no harm; his laundry took club and hotel table linen 
r'-iJs Acts 'work, and employment was very regular throughout the 
lo laundries, year. Sometimes they had to work late and return the 
work at the end of four hours after receiving it, because 
the hotels had not a sufficient stock of table linen for, 
emergencies, such as the pressure at bank holiday time. 
A limitation of hours would compel the hotels to have 
more linen ; there was no likelihood that the work 
would pass to the ;small laundries in consequence, be- 
cause no one could compete in this class of work without 
machinery. Hours were not so long as they used to 
be in this laundry same .years ago, and wages were 
about the same. 

Witness 70 was in favour of an extension of the Fac- 
tories Acts. His customers were principally families 
who only go away- for a fortnight or three weeks in the 
summer, and the work was very regular on the whole. 
In summer there was an increase in the finery and frocks 
to be cleaned. In the winter the drying accommodation 
in private houses is so small that many families that do 
their own washing in summer sent out a great part of 
it. His best laundresses were extremely independent 
and objected to coming early in the morning, but he 
himself would prefer a limitation of hours. 

Witness 82 desired an extension of the Factories Acts 
or a Laundries’ Act, to insure safeguards against injury 
from machinery, sufficient ventilation, security from the 
spread of disease consequent on sorting clothes in iron- 
ing and drying rooms. He desired a limitation of hours 
but feared that it was hardly practicable ; if the hours 
per day were limited, it would be a hardship in small 
laundries which had only three or four days work for 
their women; if hours per week were limited, these 
small laundries would be unaffected by it. II 0 con- 
sidered the large laundries were far better to work ill than 
the small cottage laundries, but admitted that the large 
laundries would never undertake washing for families 
who only sent a small amount per week. A rise in 
wages might follow a limitation of hours in large 
laundries, and a rise in prices might follow the rise m 
wages, but where laundries provided for a poorer class 
of customers a limitation of hours, making washing more 
costly, might compel such customers either tp give 
their work to people wash inn and ironing in their awn 
homes or to do their washing at home themselves. But 
he was inclined to consider that the hours of young 
persons should in any case be limited. 

Witness 84 had no objection to inspection of machinery 
or to the limitation of the hours of young persons, but 
considered that a limitation of the hours per (lay of 
adults wonld be most unjust in the case of hand laundries, 
or small laundries of any kind unable to provide more 


than three or four days' work in the week for their 
laundresses. In large laundries several married women 
would' only' work a few days a week, and he saw no 
reason why they should be compelled to leave off early. 

Shorter hours were now worked in his laundry, becausp. 
in expectation of an extension of the Acts to laundries 
they had begun to train for it. j 

Witness 85 was in favour of air'ox tens ion- of thtrFac- 
tories Acts ; a limitation of ..hours, would do him no 
harm. His work was very regular, as he washed for 
middle class contmercial families,’ who go away atj an}’ 
time in the year, not all at once at one , particular 
season. * 

A laundry manager, who contracts for club hpuse apd, 
hotel washing, writes : — “ With regard to my views oh 
the Factory Act as applied to laundries, I am clearly of 
opinion that it would not bo beneficial to the women 
employed.- I see no reason why all the conditions con. 
tained in the Factory Act could not be complied with, 
if it were not for the fault of the women themselves, so 
far. as the family trade is concerned. There arc many 
domestic reasons that prevent women beginning work 
at a punctual and stated hour, and in consequence ithey 
are glad to work on later to make up for lost time in the 
morning and again at the; dinner ljour ; any 'obstacle to 
this would put the women outvery much. Again, Pome 
women, ! good hands, who were formerly constant 
workers, only work when their husbands are put of 
employ ; these hands are anxious to make as much 
time, piece-work, as they can ; it is the only way of 
feeding the little ones when the husband is unemployed. 

Others merely come to work tp add a little to the money 
earned by the man, just enough, as they say, to pay the 
rent. And there are a hundred reasons why they should 
be free to work according to the exigencies of the case. 

Then again with hotel visitors’ linen, many families 
arrive at the Grand, Metropole, Victoria, in fact all 
hotels, who have all their linen used up on the continent 
and are going further on at once. This linen can only 
remain three or four hours in the laundry, and has tc be 
done whatever time it may be, and people cannot carry 
with them sufficient linen to prevent this. It is a 
peculiar trade, dependent upon the habits and caprice 
of individuals. The trade is also very irregular, the 
hands work piece-work, sometimes earning little. Then 
the work from hotels suddenly is large, from influx of 
visitors, and the hands are content and wish to work 
early , and late to make up ; it increases their average of 
wages. I am afraid that many largo laundries would 
place the trade under the Factory Act, hut this means 
abolishing the small laundries for the benefit of the 
large.” 

2. Rand Laundries. 

Tinder this head have been tabulated the statements (a.) Hours 
as to hours of work made to me j by live laundry pro- ofwork - 
prietors in Acton, and 13 laundresses giving informa- 
tion of 17 laundries in which they were either working 
or had been working within the last four years. 

In only three cases did the. laundresses work every 
day in the week. Witness 139 worked a maximum of 
581 hours in one laundry and a maximum of 62 hours in 
another ; in the latter case therefore working longer 
than wonld be permitted by the Factories Acts (60 hours 
a week exclusive of meals). Witness 143 is entered as 
working 62 hours in the week, but this is on the supposi- 
tion that she came at the right time; sho gave ns the 
nominal hours mentioned in the table, and added that 
she never came in time and was frequently an hour late. 

Witness 146 worked a maximnm of 63 hours. A laun- 
dress, in a French laundry, Witness 148, who did no 
work on Monday, nevertheless worked a maximum of 
62 hours on the other five days. In the 18 other 
laundries the maximum hours per week never exceeded 
the total permitted in factories. 


C 2 
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Hand Laundbies. 


Index No. of 
Witness. 

Descriptioi 

Work. 

of 



Hours of Work. 



Total Horn 


Locality. 

Monday, j 

Tuesday. 

Wednes- 

day- 

Thursday. 

Friday. 

Saturday. 

Including 

Meals. 

Time per 
Bay for 

Excludin',' 

133* 



2-8 

8-8 

8-9 

8=9 


_ 

44 

1 ,V hrs. 

39 

An 




10-8 


-10 

-10 



no 


44 

Do. 


Ironers 



10-8 

8-9 

8-9 

8-10 

8-6 

60 


53 

Do. 






-10 

-10 



62 

’> 

55 

Do. 

134* 

Washers 

and 


Nev 

er later than 9, otli 

rwise about the san 

ae as No. 

133. 


Do. 


ironers. 












135* 

Do. 





About the same as 

No. 133. 




Do. 





as No. 133, hut those who live at Brentford leave 

at 7.55 t 

nntnh 

Do. 








the train 






137* 

Washers 

and 

5,_R 

8-8 

8-8 

8-9 

_ 

_ 

43 

lj hrs. 

38 

Do. 


Ironers 

(the 



-9 




44 


39 

Do. 














both washes 












and irons). 















8-9 

8-10 

8-11 

8-11 


57 


51 

South - wesl 








-12 

8-4 

66 


58£ 

Loudon. 

86 


nnd 

_ 

8-9 

8-9 

8-10 

8-12 

_ 

56 

_ 

50 

Kensal Town. 




5-9 






61» 

1 i- hrs. 

55f 










Saturday 






T roller 



2-8 

8=9 

8-9 

8-9 

8-noon 

49 


43.', 

Latimer Road. 







Other ironers work later. 






[Washers] 


- 

8-8 

8-8 

8 noon 

- 

- 

28 


264. 

Do. 

138 

Ironer - 


- 

10-9 

8-10 

8-10 

8-10 

8-6 

63 

» 

55 

Acton. 

139 

Do. - 

(«■) 

6p.m.-10 

10-8 

8-9 

8-9 

8-9 

8-7 

64 


56| 

Do. 








-10 

-8 

66 

» 

584 




(6.) 

8-1 la. in. 

9-8 

8-9 

8-9 

8-10 

8-7.30 

65i 

„ 

58 

Do. 




-5 p.m. 






'0 


62 




(c.) 

- 

10-8 

S-9 

8-9 

8-10 

8-6 

60 


53 

Do. 


Washer 

and 

2-8 

8-8 

8-9 

8-9 

8-9 

_ 

57 


50 £ 

Do. 


ironer. 






-10 


58 


51$ 


141 

Ironer - 


- 

10-8 

8-9 

8-9 

8-9 

8-2 

55 


48 



Do. - 


8-1 p.m. 

10-8 

8-9 

8-9 

8-9 

8-6 

64 

„ 

57 





-4 


-10 

-10 

-10 


70 


62 


143 



_ 

8-9 

8-9 

8-6 (?) 

— 

— 

36 

„ 

32 

South - west 




2-8 

-10 

-10 




48 


43 

London. 

146 

Ironer - 

(«.) 

4.30 p.m 

8-8 

8-9 

8-10 

8-10 

8-2 

64 j 

If hrs. 

56£ 

Do. 




-10 















-10 



-8 

m 


63 




(6.) 

- 

9-6 

7-6 

7-6 

7-7 

- 

43 

If hrs. 

38 

Do. 

LA5 

Shirt and collar 

_ 

10-9 

8-10 

8-10 

7-9 

7-noon 

58 



Do. 


dresser. 







-11 p.m 

69 


62 


149 

Washer 


- 

8-8 

8-8 

8-8 

8-8 

- 

48 

If hrs. 

41 

Do. 


Do. - 


_ 

8-8 

8-8 

8-8 

_ 

_ 

36 

50 mins. 

33->- 

Ealing. 





-8s 

-8-*- 

“ 8 s 



37 

» 

34§ 


155 

Do. - 


__ 

8-8 

8-8 

8-8 

8-8 

_ 

48 


44f 

Do. 





- 8 s 



-8s 




46 



W asher 

nnd 

1-8 

8-8 

8-8 

8-8 

— 

_ 

43 

1 hr. 

391 

Do. 


ironer 

(ft.) 




-9 



45 


4<* 



* Employer. 


d?tion°of" 

workrooms. 


If we consider the hours worked per day, 20 laundries 
will he found to be working beyond the factory limit 
even in ordinary times, the three Ealing laundries 
described which work from 8 to 8, only allowing 50 
minutes for meals, instead of the customary hour and a 
hal f. 

Although 10 laundry proprietors were interviewed, 
no desire was manifested to show me over their 
laundries. This was partly due to the fact that in the 
hand laundries, the proprietors are nearly always them- 
selves the most hard-worked persons in the place, and 
that time, being literally money, they did not care to 


sacrifice it. To one laundry in Acton I was admitted 
at 9 o’clock at night, and found the women preparing 
to go, and taking their wages. The ventilation was 
extremely good, but, not expecting the invitation, I had 
no thermometer with which to measure temperature. 
In another hand laundry in Acton I was admitted, and 
here the heat seemed the only objectionable circum- 
stance. The temperature in the ironing room at the 
coolest part was 78’, and at the hottest 84’. Beyond 
this I have to rely on the statements made by 
laundresses and by laundry proprietors, the latter 
generally too sweeping to be accepted as universally 
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true, as all laundry managers are deeply impressed 
with, the evils arising in laundries conducted on a 
different system from their own. 

Witness 67 stated that she worked in a small 
laundry in West London where only 16 women were 
employed. Here there was a washhouse, and above it 
an ironing room and a mangling room. The ironing 
room was very dirty ; the clothes were .dried overhead 
in the ironing room; everything was sorted, ironed, 
and packed in the same room. The water from the wet 
clothes dripped on their heads ; the window was kept 
closed in order to keep out the blacks ; there was a 
stove in the room, which was overcrowded and full of 
steam. Only one man was employed besides the 
master, and the women had to stoke the fires them- 
selves. 

Witness 86, also employed in a cottage laundry 
where 10 women and the proprietor’s family worked, 
said that sorting, drying, ironing, and packing were all 
done in the same room. There was a stove in it, and 
if they opened the windows the mistress frequently 
closed them. The room was always full of steam. 
The sanitary arrangements were bad. No young 
persons were employed here. 

Witness 183, a laundry proprietor at Acton, pro- 
tested against the danger of spreading infection caused 
by cottage laundry proprietors, who take the clothes in 
at their front door, and use their living rooms for 
washing, drying, and ironing. He considered that an 
undue encouragement was given to the existence of 
such laundries by the fact that they were rated merely 
as private houses, while the rates fell much more 
heavily on the laundries constructed for the purpose, 
water especially being a heavy item. 

Witness 138 had worked in a steam laundry, and 
found the hand laundry much cooler. 

Witness 145 worked in a cottage laundry; the 
washing was done in the kitchen, the ironing in the 
front room, and the drying also, when the weather was 
wet. In the winter she had to have the window in the 
washhouse open at the top and bottom, because the 
mistress would not have the steam passing into her 
room. She suffered fearfully from cold; but put up 
with it because it was next door to her own house, 
There were six or seven cats about the house and 
two dogs, and the stench was something fearful. 

Witness 148 said that she ironed shirts and collars in 
the front room of a French laundry with a shop 
window ; the room was very small and |had to hold six 
ironers ; three women did washing in an underground 
room. The stove was in a parlour opening out of an 
ironing room. 

In a French laundry of the same kind in the West 
End, I found four ironers working in a room barely 
large enough to admit two more persons, and standing 
close to a very hot stove. The heat was greater than in 
any other place I have visited. 

Witness 154 worked in a fairly well constructed 
laundry, where there were five washers. In cold and 
wet weather they had to have their meals in the 
washhouse, sitting on the pails, and with their feet and 
the skirts of their dresses in water. 

(c.) Wages. £n the hand laundries day work is the rule, and piece- 
work the exception. The uniformity of day wage, 
although regarded by. the laundresses as a matter of 
course, seems to me very remarkable. 

Of the laundry proprietors in Acton — 

Witness 103 stated that he paid his laundresses 
2s. 6 cl., 2s. 9d., and 3s. a day, and two half pints of 
beer. 

Witness 127 paid 2s. 6d. to 3s. a day, and beer. 

Witness 121 paid her washers 2s. 6d. a day, plain 
ironers the same, shirt ironers 3s. a day. But some of 
her best shirt ironers were on piece-work, and when 
working overtime made about 4s. a day. She employed 

Witnesses 133. 134, 135, 136, and 137, members of the 
Acton and West London Laundry Proprietors’ Co- 
operative and Industrial Society, stated that in Acton 
all proprietors paid the same wages. Washers were 
paid 2s. 6 cl. a day of 12 hours including meals, with 2d. 
a day for beer. Ironers, 2s. 6 d., 2s. 9d., and 3s., with 
beer. All were paid 3d. an hour for overtime, and 
deductions for shoit time were made at the same 
rate. 

But although they all pay the same wages they do 
not charge the same prices, nor will they allow their 
prices to be known, frequently charging different prices 
to different people. 


Of the Acton laundresses — 

Witness 138 had received 2s. 6d. a day at a steam 
laundry in Hammersmith when only 17, and afterwards 
in Acton received 2s. 6d. a day, 3d. an hour overtime 
and beer. 

Witness 139 received 2s. 6d. a day, 3d. an hour over- 
time and beer, in two laundries in which she had been 
a plain ironer. 

Witness 140, washer, received the same. 

Witness 141, an ironer. received 2s. a day when she 
came as a learner at 15 years of age. Had been paid 
2s. 9d. a day for some years past, with 3d. an hour 
overtime and beer. 

Witness 143, an ironer, was paid 3s. a day, with over- 
time pay and beer. She added that she came when 
she liked and went when she liked. 

In the Fulham and Hammersmith districts — 

Witness 67 stated that in the hand laundry which 
she described, the washers were paid 2s. 6d. a day, and 
the ironers 3s. a day, with 3d. an hour overtime and 
four half pints of beer, instead of the usual quantity ; 
the extra amount was given to enable them to work 
late hours. 

Witness 86 was paid 2s. 6d. a day, 3d. an hour over- 
time and two half pints of beer. 

In a cottage laundry in Latimer Road, the five 
washers were paid 2s. 6d. a day ; two of them did plain 
ironing at the end of the week, and only received 2s. a 
day and 2d. for overtime. She herself was paid 2s. 6d. 
a day, 3d. an hour overtime and beer. 

Witnesses 145, 146, in two different laundries, 
received the same. 

Witness 148, ironer in a French laundry, was paid 
3s. a day, 3d. an hour overtime and two half pints of 
beer. 

Witness 149, a washer, was paid 2s. 9d. a day, 

3d. an hour overtime, and only 6d. a week for 
beer. 

In Ealing, in the three laundries about which 
evidence was given, the hours were nominally the same 
as in Acton, 8 to 8, but only 50 minutes being allowed 
for meals, the ordinary day was really longer. Not- 
withstanding the longer hours Witness 154 stated that 
she and the four other washers only received 2s. a day. 

They only worked about 20 minutes overtime, and this 
was' not paid for, but, on the other hand, no deduction 
was made when they came late. This witness remarked 
that some of the women came punctually. 

Witness 155 said that she was paid 2s. 6d. a day and 
two half pints of beer. The usual amount paid to 
washers in Ealing was 2s. 6d. a day. Overtime was 3d. 
an hour. At another laundry in Ealing she was paid 
2s. 9d. a day, 3d. an hour overtime and three half pints 
of beer. 

This uniformity of daily wage must be largely due 
to the comparative absence of young persons. In Acton 
I gathered that it was the custom to send girls to ser- 
vice on leaving school, or to the steam laundries of 
which there are a few in the neighbourhood, and for 
them to leave later on when old enough and strong 
enough for the work in the hand laundries. 

As hand laundries are now by the Act of 1891 subject (<*•) v iewsi 
to sanitary inspection, and have no machinery, the sorv°Hm!- 
clauses in the Factories Acts which would most affect tatlon of 
them if extended to laundries are those limiting the ll0 " rs - 
hours of labour of adults as well as young persons. 

The results of such a limitation are so very problematic, 
that some of the employers found it difficult to decide 
whether they would or would not be iujured by such a 
restriction. 

Witness 102, laundry manager, said that she and her ofem- 
husband were both in favour of a limitation of hours. Payers. 
At Willesden they had tried to induce the women to 
leave off at 7 o’clock ; but shorter hours entailed the 
employment of a larger number of women, as the 
washing had to be finished on Thursday night in order 
to have it dried and ironed on Friday and sent 
home. But their laundresses strongly objected to others 
coming in to finish the work earlier, and therefore they 
often worked until 10 o'clock. She did not feel hopeful 
that customers would pay higher prices. One laundress 
in the neighbourhood charged 9 d. a dozen for everything, 
and one customer said this was exorbitant. Witness 
herself had once tried Is. a dozen, and could not make 
it [lay because the customers kept back all the easy 
things to be done at home. 

Witness 103, laundry proprietor, said a limitation of 
hours would raise wages and take away the profit of the 
C 3 
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small laundries ; the smaHhaSy tliiWgs wimld- either be 
dime' at homAhr'sent to steiim launclnes, who 1 could do 
them cheaply by . machinery. Laundresses were the 
most independent people on the face of the earth, and 
if they did not want to work they would not. If they 
had not much work the women w'onld often go slow on 
purpose to have to work overtime.'-' 

Witness 104, the wife of the above, thought it would 
be a very good thing if small laundries were put an 
end to. Sbcs herself had often worked till midnight on 
Thursdays. It was no wonder that nearly everyone of 
the laundresses - in Acton draiik. They were not a bit 
the hotter off for the money they earned,, and their 
children went to ruin, knocking about as, they pleased 
at night. She pointed to a shirt ironer who earned 3s. 
a day, and by overtime earned, without working on 
Monday, 20s. a week. She drank, and her husband 
helped to spend the money in tire Same way, and she 
often came on Monday to have a shilling advanced to 
her. One woman who used to work for her had a 
husband who was always oiit of work until she died, 
and then he seemed to lind it quite easy to get work. 
The Factories Acts had done good to dressmakers, and 
they would do good to laundresses. 

Witness 105, laundry proprietor, was in favour of a 
limitation of the hours> If all employers were ; in the 
same position, it would only have the effect of raising 
prices and compelling ladies to have enough clothes so 
that they need not all be returned on Friday night, and 
. dirty linen could be taken away at the same time that 
the clean linen was returned. It might throw more 
work on domestic servants, but they were not likely to 
submit to that ; and he did not think it would matter 
much if the mistresses of households were in conse- 
quence compelled to work long hours. The laundresses 
in Acton had been in favour of a limitation of hours at 
the time of the Hyde Park agitation, but when they 
found that, many of the employers were also in favour 
of it they concluded there must be something in it 
which would be to their disadvantage. In Acton the 
women all drank but they worked ; the men drank and 
did not work. 

Witness 127, laundry proprietor, said that be and his 
wife eiriplpyed about lo people ; his wife used to work 
at another laundry ana earned more as an ironer than 
she made now working 1 on her own account. They 
often worked through the night and did hot earn as 
much as the women they employed, taking into con- 
sideration the hours they worked. In winter he could 
get plenty of hands, as men were out of work and their 
wives wanted money. In summer labour was most 
difficult to get. If hours were limited be did not 
believe customers would ever pay more. Ladies 
screwed the laundries down dreadfully. Three-fourths 
of his laundresses were married women. They were 
supposed to come at 8 a.m., but rarely did so. 

Witness 131, laundry proprietor, said that in summer, 
until the end of July, trade was very busy; people 
were in town, ana the husbands of the women were 
in work ; there were therefore fewer hands and a 
greater demand for them, and overtime was absolutely 
necessary. There was a great deal too much drink 
amongst the laundresses, and she refused to give them 
beer hut gave them cocoa and coffee instead. The men 
in the building trade earned very good money, but 
they drank it. 

Witness 176, secretary, of the Acton and West 
London Laundry Proprietors’ Co-operative and Indus- 
trial Society, said that abcut 80 proprietors belonged 
to the society, of whom less than a dozen owned steam 
laundries. The question of extending the Factory 
Acts had never been put to the vote ; he was himself 
in favour of a limitation of hours, and believed several 
of the employers were also. 

Witness 133, laundry proprietor (included by me” in 
the table of hand laundries, although in the washing 
and mangling processes steam power is used), had no 
objection to any limitation of hours which was general 
and affected all alike. Customers would have to, pay- 
more. Nearly all his laundresses were married or had 
children to support. The husbands were generally 
bricklayers’ labourers. The women came when their 
husbands were out of work. In the busy season, in 
summer, when women were most wanted and there 
wore fewest of them, they made things worse for the 
laundries by going fruit-picking and pea-picking. In 
August, September, and October he gave his best 
hands work in order to keep them, otherwise he would 
prefer to shut up in those months. If when hours were 
limited prices did not rise and labour could not be 
obtained' without increased pay, there would be a 


tendency to go froth dsy^Work to'; piece-work- ’toe get 
it done iintbe time) and piece-work meank slavery and 
bad work. 

Witness 134, laundry proprietor, was in favour of 
limitation of hours; If hours were limited, ladies 
would have to have -more linen, and it would have-to 
be collected when the clean linen was taken back. 
Women would want the same pay for- the shorter hours, 
and prices would -rise as labour was scarce. If prices 
did not rise piece-work would be necessary. If prices 
rose probably some people-would do their washing at 
home, but those were the people all the laundries could 
most easily afford to elose.- Four or five of his -20 
laundresses were young persons, and only two or three 
-were' married. Most of them came to Acton every day' 
from Brentford, and novel- woiked later than 9 p.m., as 
they had to catch the train, - 

Witness 135. laundry proprietor, did. not object-to 
a limitation which ■ was -universal. -Several - of his 
laundresses were against it ; the majority of them, were 
married women. 

Witness 136, laundry proprietor, was not decided on 
the question, he would like to see- hours reduced, but 
was afraid that the steam laundries would get the 
advantage - of hand laundries instead of prices rising. 

He., employed no young, persons, and nearly, all his 
laundresses were married. 

Witness 137, laundry proprietor, employing only' a 
few hands, considered a .limitation of hours quite un- 
workable, as the laundresses could never be induced to 
come punctually in the morning. 

One of the laundry' proprietors thought that if any 
Act were passed the laundries of noblemen and gentle- 
men should also come under it. Witness 133 thought 
there was no need to raise the question now, as, if 
any Act wei-e passed, they would sec to that point 
themselves afterwards. 

Witness 67, laundress, was strongly in favour of Of],- nm- 
limitation of hours. - Work was often brought up late <ir<BSI ' s - 
in the evening instead of the next morning, because 
then the laundresses worked extra hard in order to get 
away'. She herself had often been obliged to stay till 
11.45. One man in thq neighbourhood kept his shop 
open on purpose for the laundresses at this place. Her 
twet children were out to be minded, and she had to 
call for them at that late hour and take them home. 

She paid Is. a day for the two, and more when she left 
them till late. 

Washers were nearly always married women ; often 
had been servants obliged to work after marriage, 
with no trade to turn to. Their husbands were often 
labourers, and frequently - out of work. 

Witness 86, laundress, a widow with one child, was 
quite sure a limitation of hours was necessary. 

A laundress in Acton said that if she wanted to leave 
off work she left off, and if she did not want to she did 
not. . 

Witness 138, laundress, Acton, thought it would he 
a good thing if women were compelled to leave off 
earlier. She was married at 17, and worked at a steam 
laundry; the long standing brought ou displacement of 
the womb, but the heat from the drying closets did her 
most harm. Her health had been much better in 
the hand laundries. She had five children, and her 
husband was frequently out of work. 

Witness 13.9, laundress, Acton, said that if hours 
were limited she would lose 6cZ. on Fridays. ‘ She 
wanted more work not less. She lived apart from her 
husband, and had two children to support; she had not 
been able to earn enough by needlework at home, and 
therefore had gone out to work. Her landlady looked 
after her baby ; she paid her Is. a week to do so;,, and 
2s. 6d. rent. She generally earned 12s. 6d. a week. 

Witness 140 laundress, Acton, was unmarried, but 
had a child to support. She was formerly in service ; 
she thought there was not much difference between 
laundry wox-k and domestic service, except that perhaps 
the former was a little more tiring. She paid 6 d. a day 
for her child to he looked after, and 2s. 6 d. rent. She 
was indifferent on the subject of a limitation of hours. 

Witness 141, laundress, Acton, had been married 
nine months, and made an arrangement at the time 
never to stay at the laundry later than 9 p.m., as her 
husband was a night worker and she had to have his 
food ready before he went away. She did not want a 
limitation of hours. The women wanted the money 
they made by overtime. Nothing would induce the 
men to work in many cases, and their wives were 
obliged to go out. ; If the women did'not want to work 
they could settle their own hours ; and no one could 
make them work if they did not want to. 
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Witness 143, laundress, Acton, said sh^c!eft„ off: Work 
when she liked. She did not agree, with the Factory 
Act. . If she did not want to work she would not, but 
she had no objection to working overtime if she was 
asked properly. Her husband had bad sight, and they 
had one child to support. She eax-ned hardly anything 
in slack time, and liked to earn as much as possible in 
the busy time to buy clothes and other things for- the 

Witness 140, laundress, a widow with one child to 
support, objected to working such late hours. She 
would rather have less money than work too long 
hours. She found all the good shops closed, and had to 
pay double or buy , worse things at the small shops 
which remained open late. She had brought up seven 
children without any help for some years. She used to 
pay 8 d. a day for the youngest child, and at least 1<Z. 
extra for. every 3d, overtime that she earned ; she paid 
something additional, for the elder child. Two of her 
children were sent to service for five years or so, and 
then went to a dyer and cleaner’s and framed curtains. 
The eldest left service because the work was too hard. 

Witness 146, laundress, a single woman, said she 
would rather have shorter hours even with less money. 
When I pointed out that in her present situation she 
did not work any longer than was allowed by -the Earn 
tory Act, the laundresses present were much excited, 
and declared they wanted no Factory Act but an Fight 
Hours’ Bill. They saw no reason why they should 
work at the laundry and slave at home, while' their 
husbands only did eight hours a day. ■ 

Witness 147 used to work at a laundry. She had- to 
pay Is. a day for her two children to be looked after, 
and Id. an hour overtime. There was a day-nursery in 
the neighbourhood, but it was only open from 8 to 6, 
and therefore of no use to her. 

Witness 154, laundress, was in service before mar- 
riage ; her husband was a builder’s labourer, and his 
work became so' slack, that three years after marriage 
she went into a laundry. She paid 4 d, a day to a person 
across the road to look after her little girl. 

Witness. 155, laundress, before marriage was a 
tailoress, and lived at Kingsland. She earned 19s. to 
23s. in a warehouse in the city. She married a shoe- 
maker. He afterwards suffered a great deal from 
illness, and she used to make mantles and juvenile 
suits at home for two people in Kingsland. Her 
husband was extremely ill, a quarter’s pay was owing 
to the Odd Fellows’ Club to which he belonged, and he 
was “scratched.” She was. then obliged, to sell her 
sewing machine. Her husband had got employment in 
another part of London, but forrsometime his sight had 
been' failing. She could get no tailoring, in the neigh- 
bourhood, and therefore went out to laundry work. 
Her husband looked after the children, and.her eldest 
nursed the baby. • She worked up to Within a few days 
of her last confinement, four months ago. and both she 
and the baby had been ill ever since. The women 
generally worked up to the last before confinement. 
Some of them came back a month, and some three 
weeks after confinement. They left their children in 
charge of some one, and in several cases had them 
brought up to the laundry at dinner time to be suckled, 
although then they were tired out with their morning’s 
work. One woman used to pay a girl 3s. a week to 
look after her baby, and to bring it up to her at the 
laundry. The laundresses often cut the dinner for the 
children in the morning before they went to work, and 
the children ate it in the streets. 

At the time of the laundresses’ agitation for the 
extension of the Factovies and Workshops Act to laun- 
dries last year, several hundred laundresses enrolled 
their names on the books of the Laundresses’ Union. 
I have only succeeded in putting myself in communi- 
cation with two of the nine branches then formed, the 
secretaries of the other branches making no reply to 
letters addressed to them. There are no printed re- 
turns available, and I have no means of ascertaining 
whether some of the branches have any paying members 
on their books. I doubt whether there are now 60 
paying members in the whole union. Passive submis- 
sion is not, however, a characteristic of the laundresses 
as a class, and the cause of the apparent failure of the 
trade union is probably due to impatience and lack of 
education. 

71.— NECROSIS AMONG MATCH WORKERS. 

At the instance of the Chairman of Committee C., 
inquiries haVe been ' made with- a view to ascertaining 
the extent to which heefoSis df 1 the- jawMirprevalent 


amongst-match. workers,- the causes of the disease, the 
precautions taken by employers to prevent its occur- 
rence, and the treatment received bj- the sufferers. 

After an interview with the honorary secretary .of 
the Match Makers’ Union, and an examination of the 
various statements made by the press, ! went on May 
5th without previous notice to the . match works of 
Messrs. Bryant and- May, in the Fairfield Road; Bow, Visits to 
accompanied by Mr. Tom Mann. Mr. Gilbert Bar- factories, 
tholomow, managing director, accompanied by Mr. 

Dixon, managing director, took us through .the four 
factories in which matches are made, viz., the Victoria 
and. centre factories in which wood matches are made, 
the wax. vesta factory, and the patent safety match 
factory. Mr. Bartholomew gave me a letter of intro- 
duction to Mr. Garman, M.R.C.S.E., the surgeon trader 
whose care persons affected by necrosis are placed by 
the firm, requesting him to give me every information 
on the .subject. Messrs. Bryant and May also sent m.e 
an invitation to go again over the factories, and to go 
more fully into any points which I might have .over- 
looked in my first visit. 

On the same day the manager of Messrs. Palmer and 
Son’s match factory, Old Ford Road, also without 
previous notice given him of our visit, consented' to 
shpw ns over his works. A letter from Mr. Tom Mann, 
giving his impressions of these two visits, is appended 
to this report. 

On May 12th the Salvation Army match factory; at 
Hackney Wiclc was visited, arid on the same day I was 
shown over the works of Messrs. Bell & Co., St. 
Leonard's Road, Bromley, by one of the managing 
directors. On the following day I was shown oyer the 
works of Messrs. Martin, Harriss, & Co., Stratford, by 
Mr. Martin. 

Messrs. Byrant and May are the only large makers 
of the safety matches ; no phosphorus is used in making 
these matches, and the red amorphous phosphorus used 
on the boxes themselves seems to be innocuous., No 
case of illness in this department has been brought 
under my notice from any quarter. The arrangements 
in this factory and in the Salvation Army factory need 
not therefore be discussed in this connexion. 

Messrs! Bell & Co. are, next to Messrs. Bryant and 
May, the largest firm of match makers' in England. 

They employ about ‘450 women and "girls arid 100 men ; 
of these, however, a very large number are engaged in 
box-making; arid have nothing whatever to do with 
phosphorus; of the' rest, nearly all Are engaged in 
making wax vestas, only s'ome 2tT/or 30 girls being 
employed iri making Worid matches, 'Here it,was ex- 
plained' to me that it was' absolutely necessary not to 
allow- wood matches: to be blade “ bone 1 dry,” as they 
were then liable 1 to “ fire” fit the p'roe'ess of “ Cutting 
down,” i.e.y of being cut in two. As it was a hot day, 
ocular demonstration of this liability was given several 
times- within five- minutes. All' makers ofinou-safety 
wood thatches are therefore liable to exposure to a Vory 
slight fume, and also to having a certain ' amount of 
phosphorous sticking to their hands. I noticed that 
these girls nearly always placed the palm of the hand 
over the phosphorus on cadi buridle of matches, in order 
to make the matches lie evenly before putting them in 
the cutting machine. 

The wax matches not having to be cut in two are 
■di'ifed 'll ardor than the wood matches, and the danger 
resulting from Warit Of "care in washing hands and 
rinsing the mouth before eating is less great, 

Messrs. Bell & Co. have moved from Wandsworth io 
B roinley within the last three years, and their factory 
has been built on entirely new principles, their dipping 
and drying rooms being built on the roof of the factory. 

Only two women work near these rooms, and the only 
danger to which the women arid exposed is therefore 
that consequent on handling matches not quite dry. 

The Wood match department, a Very small one, Was' the 
only one which struck me as being inadequately 
ventilated. Messrs. Bell & Co. state that they have 
neveihad a case of necrosis amongst women ; but they 
also say that the clas'S of girls employed in Wandsworth 
was less rough and more cleanly than that of' the girls 
in the wood match r’oorri at Bromley ; somewhat more 
care inky therefore be necessary in their new factory, 
and the ventilation of this room might certainly be 
irriprbved. ' Water is provided for washing, but no soap 
or cleansing sand. Messrs. Bell & Co. state that they 
have only had one case of necrosis amongst their dip- 
pers’ (men), and that was at Wandsworth.* The men 
oq'riot .take ariy gargle as a precaution. 

* This statement I have found to he incorrect, iu&'pago'^'' 
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Messrs, Palmer and Son make wood matches and wax 
vestas. They state that they have never known a case 
of necrosis amongst women in their factory. I may at 
once mention that two girls, whom I saw in their own 
home later on, who are employed at Messrs. Palmer 
and Son, said that they had never heard of a case there. 
If this is correct it is the more remarkable, as one of 
the dipping stones is actually in the room in which the 
girls are cutting down the wood matches ; the ventila- 
tion is more inadequate than in any factory 1 have 
visited, and the girls working close to the dipping 
stone are unusually exposed to the fumes rising from it. 
They are not, however, in any way exposed to fumes 
from the drying room, and in addition to this they are 
drawn from, a class obviously superior in habits' of neat- 
ness and cleanliness to those to be found in the other 
wood match factories. 

Messrs. Martin, Harriss, & Co., make wood matches, 
and wax vestas ; about 40 women are employedin the 
wood match department. They are not in any way ex- 
posed to fumes from the dipping rooms, which are in 
sheds adjoining the factories with two sides exposed to 
the weather. They arc also free from any danger from 
drying rooms, having to go into the open air across a 
passage to fetch their coils. The room itself seemed 
ventilated on a good system. Any liability to necrosis 
would therefore arise in this factory through some 
neglect on the part of the women match workers, or to 
some liability incurred by persons of delicate constitu - 
tion, against which no safeguards have been suggested. 
Messrs. Martin and Harriss stated that they had never 
known a single case of necrosis amongst their women 
workers, and also that only one man, a dipper, had been 
affected by the disease within the last six years. 
Subsequent evidence, however, has led me to the conclu- 
sion that Messrs. Martin and Harriss are mistaken in 
this belief. 

Before revisiting Messrs. Bryant and May’s factories, 
two women, who had suffered from necrosis while in the 
employment of Messrs. Bryant and May, were questioned 
in the factory in which they are at present employed, 
and two persons at present under treatment for necrosis, 
whose addresses were given me by Messrs. Bryant and 
May, were visited in their own homes. Of these— 

(i.) Evi- Witness 93, a married woman, had been a cutter down 
denoe ° f in the centre factory ; she had been five years in Messrs, 
makers. Bryant and May’s employment. Necrosis began in 
February 1891 ; she was placed under the treatment 
of Dr. Garman, and received an allowance of 20s. a 
week for 31 weeks, when she was pronounced cured. 
She had had several decayed teeth before necrosis began, 
bnt had never been to a dentist about them. She con- 
sidered that she was not cured, as she frequently suffered 
pain from her teeth, and occasionally had a swollen 

Witness 94, a married woman, age 28, entered Messrs. 
Bryant and Mar's employment when she was 16 years 
of age ; when 18 she married a boy of the same age, and 
in the same year, 1882, necrosis began. She was treated 
by Dr. Garman, and for three years received an allow- 
ance of 10s. a week from Messrs. Bryant and May. She 
considered it a hardship that when cured Messrs. 
Bryant and May refused to take her back again into the 
factory. 

Witness 92, a single woman , living in Bromley -by-Bow, 
said that she had worked in the Victoria factory for 23 
years ; lor 15 years had been a kind of forewoman, and 
had to examine matches in the drying department to 
make sure that they were properly dry. She had never 
had a touch of necrosis until February 1890. She con- 
sidered that the attack was partly due to a decayed 
tooth ; this tooth had been stopped for 10 years, when 
she went to a dentist in Stratford and paid Is. to have it 
out; he broke it and left half of it in, and she went on 
working with this decayed part exposed. She had been 
under Dr. Garman ever since, and had received an al- 
lowance of 20s. for the first few weeks, which was after- 
wards raised to 25s., in consideration of her long 
service. She was now cured, had had false teeth pro- 
vided by Mr. Gill, Messrs. Bryant and May’s dentist, 
and was shortly going to be given a job in Messrs. 
Bryant and May’s box factory, on Bow Common, where 
no phosphorus is used. Water had always been pro- 
vided in abundance, but the cleansing sand now pro- 
vided had been given since she left. Women in the 
Victoria factory had nothing to do with the dipping 
room ; if they went there they had no business to. There 
was a slight fume from the matches if not quite dry, 
and this she thought must be the cause of necrosis in the 
case of a cutter down. 


Witness 98, living at Bow, said that ho had been a 
dipper in Messrs. Bryant and May's wax vesta factory 
for four years. Necrosis began in May 1890 ; two 
months before this he had had influenza, and was absent 
for some weeks ; he went back to work, and during the 
Easter holidays had a tooth extracted because it ached. 

He had other decayed teeth at the time, but had never 
thought of having them stopped. Messrs. Bryant and 
May had paid him his wages, 24s. a week, ever since; 
being in a weak condition in the early part of his illness, 
after several teeth had been extracted, he was sent by 
them to Southend for three weeks to recruit. He ex- 
pected shortly to be able to have false teeth put in, and 
to be quite cured. He was a teetotaller for three years 
before his illness, and the other men had told him that 
if he had taken his glass every day this illness would not 
have happened. He had not taken any gargle, and had 
not heard of such a thing being in use. ( On inquiry into 
the truth of this statement Messrs. Bryant and May in- 
formed me that the man was quite accurate ; the gargle 
now in use was not supplied to the men until just after 
he left ; his case had suggested the necessity for 
some stronger wash than the plain water hitherto used.) 

Having previously arranged with Dr. Garman that he M Evi- 
should have the facts relating to his necrosis patients 
ready for me on mj' second visit to Messrs. Bryant and Bryant 
May, on May 8th, at the Fairfield Works, I went through "”[} ®J a >' 
the list of persons now under treatment for necrosis, Mr. Garman, 
Gilbert Bartholomew and Mr. Dixon giving me informa- M.It.C.s’.E. 
tion as to their employment in the different factories. 

Excluding their box factory from consideration, 

Messrs. Bryant and May employ 1,150 women and 250 
men in their match factories. Dr. Garman had been 
the surgeon to whom Messrs. Bell and Black used to 
send their cases of necrosis more than 10 years ago, 
and was in a position to state that the •proportion of 
women affected was decidedly less than formerly. The 
persons now actually under treatment were : — 

Boy, age 16, had been four years, or nearly so, in the Cases of 
factory and carried the coils from the dipping room to xerosis 
the drying room, was attacked by necrosis in June, and treatml'nc 
was now convalescent. Had received an allowance of 
15s. a week. 


Men. 

1. A dipper, employed seven years, was very delicate. 

Necrosis began in August 1883 ; he has been 
urder treatment ever since. He had received 
20s. a week all the time, and 10s. a week extra 
when ill with influenza. 

2. A dipper, employed nine years. Necrosis began 

in 1884, and he had been receiving 24s. ever 

3. A dipper, Witness 98. Necrosis began in 1890 ; 

nearly cured. 

4. A dipper, employed 12 years. Necrosis began in 

August 1891 ; received 24s., and is now nearly 
cured. 

Women. 

1. Witness 92, forewoman in Victoria factory. 

2. Cutter-down in the centre factory for two years. 

Necrosis began in 1880; under treatment of Dr. 
Harvey, and in receipt of 20s. a week ever since. 
At times, when less well than usual, this allow- 
ance has been raised to 25s. 

3. A cutter-down in the Victoria factory for 10 years. 

Necrosis began in 1883 ; has received 25s. a week 
ever since, as she has two children and her 
husband did little towards their support. 

4. Cubter-down in the Victoria factory for 20 years. 

Necrosis began in 1889, has received 20s. ever 
since 

5. Cutter-down in the Victoria factory for six years. 

Necrosis began in 1890 ; is a single woman living 
with her parents, and receives 15s. a week. 

6. An exceptional case. This woman worked in the 

Victoria factory for 12 years, and left in 1886. 
In October 1889 she was brought under their 
notice as having necrosis ; she stated that she 
had not been employed in any other factory in 
the meantime ; her husband was a dipper still in 
their employment, and they knew her to bo 
perfectly trustworthy ; she was therefore placed 
under Dr. Garman and given an allowance of 
10s. a week, which has since been raised to 15s. 
(Her address was given to me for me to ascertain 
further particulars, vide page 25.) 
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7. Cutter-down in the Victoria factory for 12 years. 
Necrosis began in 1891 ; a very nice girl (described 
to me by Witness 92 as the cleanest girl that 
ever lived), in receipt of allowance of 20s. a 
week. 

The numbers employed in the Victoria and in the 
Centre factory are about equal, being about 220 in 
each ease. I had omitted to ask in what factory Wit- 
ness 94 had worked, as her illness began and was cured 
so many years . ago Of the eight other cases it is 
noticeable that six women were employed in the Victoria 
factory and only two in the Centre factory. Of these 
two in the Centre factory, one was attacked twelve 
years ago, and the other was regarded by Dr. Carman 
as having been only slightly affected in comparison with 
the majority of cases. No cases had occurred in the 
wax vesta factory except among men dippers ; Mr. 
Bartholomew could not recall a case, and none has been 
reported to me. The predominance of cases from the 
Victoria factory seemed to suggest the existence of 
some contributory cause of necrosis in this factory , in 
addition to carelessness and neglect of teeth, which 
latter cause Dr. Garman stated was nearly always 
present in the cases treated by him, although every one 
could have her teeth attended to by Mr. Gill at the ex- 
pense of the firm if they chose. Mr. Bartholomew and 
Mr. Dixon therefore went over the three factories with 
me a second time, giving me every assistance in looking 
for possible defects, and allowing me to make a third 
inspection of the Victoria and Centre factories. 

In the wax vesta factory the cutters-down proved 
not to be at all exposed to the fumes from the drying 
rooms. 

In the Centre factory, a very lofty room ventilated 
at the sides and from the roof, some of the drying rooms 
are at the bottom of the room, which is a very long 
one •, the cutters-down are at a considerable distance 
from these drying rooms, and even when the two doors 
of the drying rooms, the one opening into the centre 
hall and the other into the dipping room , are open, any 
fume that there might be would be carried off without 
reaching the women. Other drying rooms are in the 
dipping room itself, and the girls passing through to 
fetch their coils are therefore for a very short time 
exposed to the phosphorus fumes. The dipping room 
here was well ventilated, and a Blackman’s air propeller 
is shortly to be fixed in this factory in accordance with 
the advice of the factory inspector. 

The Victoria factory is differently constructed. On 
one side are the dipping rooms, ventilated from the 
roof and from one side, down the middle are the drying 
rooms, opening on one side into the dipping rooms and 
on the other into the cutting-down room. Down the 
other side are the cutting-down benches, three women 
working at each bench ; a gallery, used as a packing 
room, runs along this side above the heads of two of the 
three women at the benches ; the windows below this 
gallery are open at the top, which is only slightly higher 
than the doors of the drying rooms, from which the 
third woman is not far distant. It seemed to me that 
although in other respects the ventilation was good, 
whenever the wind was in a particular direction and 
blowing through the dipping room at the same time 
that both doors of a drying room were open, in order 
to give out the fresh coils, the fumes from the drying 
room as well as from the dipping room would be blown 
towards the cutters-down working at the other side, 
and that persons in a weak state of health and with 
decayed teeth exposed might suffer in consequence. 

On May 24th I called on witness 12S, the woman 
already referred to {vide page 24) who had been affected 
by necrosis some time after she had left off' working in 
. the factory. She told me that she had been many years 
at Messrs. Bryant and May’s, and was a cutter-down in 
the Victoria factory, working at the first bench at the 
end scat just opposite the drying room ; she chose the 
place herself and always worked there. The manager 
told her that she ought to have several teeth pulled out, 
and at I he end of the week sent word to her that she 
was not to come back until she had had them attended 
to. She preferred to stay at home and did not go to 
the dentist. She had always had very bad teeth, and 
was not aware of anything especially the matter until 
more than three years after she hid left the factory ; 
she then went to Dr. Harvey who said that he could do 
nothing for her until she had some teeth out, this she 
refused to have done. The London Hospital retused to 
treat her except as an in-patient. She then went to 
Dr. Garman; she had not gone to him before as she 
E 77310. 


was afraid to seem to be imposing on Messrs. Bryant 
and May. They made her an allowance of 10s. a week 
which was latterly increased to 15s. 

Having been informed by Witness 92, formerly fore- 
woman in the Victoria factory, that two girls who had 
worked under her there had afterwards gone to work 
for Messrs. Martin, Harriss, and Company, and some 
years later had been affected with necrosis, and Witness 
128 making a similar statement, adding that one of 
them had been operated upon in the London Hospital, 

I wrote to Messrs. Bryant and May, asking them if they 
could give any particulars as to the length of time these 
two girls had been with them, and the dates of their 
leaving the factory. Messrs. Bryant aud May replied 
that one of them, named Gutter idge or Kettridge, 
worked in their factory for about five years and left in 
1882, and that the other, Mary Goddard, had worked 
there several years and left in 1880 or 1881. 

Having obtained the address of a girl who had 
formerly worked in the factory of Messrs. Martin, 

Harriss, and Company I called on her at her home in witness 144, 
Stratford This girl , Witness 144, said that she had been 
employed by Messrs. Martin, Harriss, and Company for 
five years, and left two years ago to take a place as 
packer at Messrs. Bryant and May'. She knew two men 
aud two women who had necrosis while she was at 
Messrs. Martin, Harriss, and Company’s factory. These 
were : — 

Prank Rafferty, of whose illness Mr. Martin had 
himself informed me. 

Joseph Pox, a very delicate man who worked in the 
mixing room and was now dead. 

Ellen Kettridge, afterwards Mrs. Farnham ; she was 
working in this factory before Witness 144 went there 
in 1884, she was taken ill a long time after while 
employed there and operated upon in the London 
Hospital. Her address was unknown, but she was 
living in the neighbourhood. 

Mary Goddard, also there before Witness 144 went 
(afterwards Mrs. Dilloway), was under treatment at the 
German Hospital as an out-patient. She would not be 
quite sure that Goddard had necrosis, as she was not 
disfigured by it. She was cured of her disease, whatever 
it might be, aud died some time after in her confine- 
ment. 

This witness stated that at Messrs. Bryant and May’s 
works the women when absent to have their teeth 
attended to by Mr. Gill, even though nothing worse 
was the matter than a decayed tooth, still drew their 
money. 


Having called at the London Hospital and asked that (e.) Entr.r 
a search might be made for the name of Ellen Farnham, te'-of the? 18 " 
it was found that a woman of that name had been London 
admitted on 28th June 1887, had been discharged to Hospital. , 
the out palient department on July 16th, 1887, and 
was suHering from necrosis of the jaw. 

Having written to Messrs. Martin, Harriss, and 
Company, and informed them of the three persons 
said to have been affected by necrosis when in their 
service, the following reply was received : — 

11 We are in receipt of yours of June 1st, and in reply (/.) Letter 
beg to say that when you called here some time back jJ om r8 
we gave you all the informatior.it was in our power Martin, 


As regards the three cases mentioned by you — 

1. Joseph Fox. This man was in our service for some 
years He left us suffering from consumption, went 
into the hospital and died from that complaint. We 
were not aware that he had necrosis, and the intimation 
in your letter is the first we heard of it. 

2. Mary Goddard. Some years back we had a woman 
of this name in our employ for about two years. She 
came to us from another match factory. She never 
while here showed any signs of having necrosis. She 
left us, we believe, to be married, and we afterwards 
heard she had died in giving birth to her second child. 

3. E. Gwtteridgeor Kettridge. We have some difficulty 
in tracing this case, as we cannot find anyone of that 
name having been in onr employ. Some years back a 
girl of similar name came to us from another match 
lactory, but was only here for a few weeks and as far as 
we know nothing whatever was the matter with her 
during that short time. 

Yours truly, 

Martin, Harriss, & Co. (Limited), 
H. J. Harriss, 

Secretary. 


Having at last ascertained the address of Mrs. Evidence 
Farnham {nee Kettridge), Witness 153, I called at her 

J) Farnham). 
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house at Stratford. She said that she did not know her 
age, or how old she was when she went to Messrs. Bryant 
and May. She was there several years, and left because 
she was put into the machine room to work instead of 
cutting-down, to which she was accustomed. She then 
went to Messrs. Martin, Harries, & Co., and worked 
in their wood match room as cutter-down. She believed 
she was there nearly seven years ; she was certainly 
there a long time. In October 1886, while still working, 
she married, and a fortnight after she developed 
necrosis. She did not know what was the matter, and 
went on working as long as the pain would let her, 
until she was told at Bartholomew’s Hospital that she 
must leave the match factory at once, and that she 
ought to undergo an operation. She applied to Messrs. 
Martin, Harries, & Go. for assistance : she received a 
gift of 5s. for nourishment, but Mr. Harriss told her 
they could give her nothing more. She was told at the 
London Hospital that her life would be endangered if 
she did not immediately undergo an operation. She 
•' then allowed herself to be operated upon twice. Fear 

prevented her from going back to the London Hospital 
to have a third operation and a false jaw and teeth put 
in, and she is therefore much disfigured, although quite 
cured. She stated that until necrosis began, she was 
perfectly well, and her teeth were quite sound, even 
when afterwards they began to drop out. Her lower 
jaw was not affected and the teeth are quite sound, nor 
has she had any illness since she was cured. She did 
not think that anything could have been done to pre- 
vent her illness, and blamed no one for it. 

She was quite certain that Joseph Fox had necrosis ; 
and knew that Mary Goddard suffered from “ diseased 
jaw ” and attended the German Hospital, but she did 
not think she had “ phossy jaw.” 

(h.) Necro- Information was also given to me as to the existence 

Wands- cases °f necrosis at Wandsworth amongst match- 

worth. workers at the factory, which was afterwards moved to 
Bromley. By personal investigation ( found this to be 
true. A young man, now employed elsewhere, stated 
that he had a slight attack of necrosis, when working at 
Bell’s factory, at Wandsworth, and was treated for it at 
Westminster Hospital as an in-patient, after ha vino- 
been for some months under the sick club doctor at the 
factory. He had paid Id. a week to this club, and 
received 4s. a week for a few weeks from it. He 
received no allowance fi-om Mr. Bell, who knew he was 
ill, but did not ask what was the matter with him. He 
was acquainted with another man, whose name he gave 
me, who had necrosis. 

A surgeon at Wandsworth also stated that he had 
attended another man, whose name he gave me, 
attacked by necrosis at Bell’s factory before it was 
moved. The man received no allowance. 

No case of necrosis amongst women at Wandsworth 
has been brought to my notice, and it may he that none 
exists, But it is obviously impossible to place any con- 
fidence in the statements of employers who appear so 
ignorant of the facts. 

aOectedhy* Under the circumstances, it is also impossible to 

necrosis. ' compare the liability to necrosis in the different 
factories. In the factories of Messrs. Bryant and May, 
who have furnished me with the names of every person 
affected by necrosis since 1880, I find that on the 
average three women per annum have been affected by 
this disease, 33 women having been under treatment 
since that time. These cases have all occurred in the 
non-safety wood match factories, the 700 women 
employed in the wax- vesta and patent safety match 
factories, so far as I can gather, being untouched by 
necrosis. So far as mere numbers are concerned, 
Messrs. Bryant and May’s liability is to that of the 
largest wood match making firm as 10 to 1. 


Of the men and boys employed during the last 12 
years, 13 have been under treatment for neorosis. 

The causes of necrosis among women seem to be : (j \ Ca 

(1.) On the part of the operatives, neglect of teeth, of necrosis! 
carelessness in eating meals without previously cleans- 
ing mouth and hands, and a habit of putting the fingers 
m the mouth while at work, combined with a weak 
state of health. 

(2.) On the part of the employers, inadequate ventila- 
tion and exposure to fumes from drying rooms and 
dipping rooms. 

As men are necessarily and constantly exposed to 
the fumes of phosphorus, the use of a gargle in their 
case seems absolutely essential. 

I am informed by' Messrs. Bryant and May that they 
have instructed their architect to carefully consider the 
best means of removing any defects that he may find in 
any part of their works, and that his report will shortly 
be made to the firm. 

I have to acknowledge the courtesy shown by all the 
firms referred to, in permitting me to inspect their 
lactones, and the unvarying patience and exactitude 
with which Messrs. Bryant and May have responded to 
my numerous applications to them for information. 

I am, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

(Signed) Clara E. Ouet. 

Read and approved, 

(Signed) Eliza Okme. 

Con of Letter from Mr. T. Mann. 

Dear Miss Collet, 7th May 1892. 

Respecting the visit to Messrs. Bryant and May’s 
and Messrs. Palmer and Son’s, I could not speak with 
any authority in the sense of saying conditions might 
or might not be materially improved. I was very 
favourably impressed with the readiness, frankness, and 
willingness of Mr. Bartholomew to show us all details 
exactly as they are in ordinary working periods without 
any preparation for visitors. I had expected to find 
that the dipping room or rooms were situated so that 
their fumes as they rose necessarily circulated around 
other workers on floors directly above the dipping 
rooms, but found, as you know, that the dipping rooms 
are on the same floor and under the same roof as the 
general body of workers, hut that there are no workers 
directly above them. Although there are many open 
spaces serving as ventilators, there was, to my judgment 
a decided lack of anything in the form of scientific 
ventilation. The open slots appeared to me to be so 
situated and used, that with the changing winds I should 
think it highly probable that the fumes from the dipping 
department would be carried directly into the main 
factory, where hundreds of girls and women are working. 

I was therefore pleased to learn from Mr. Dixon that 
they now intend to fix mechanical appliances, so that a 
scientific method shall be applied in the future. In my 
opinion this ought to have been done long ago, and no 
time should be lost by Messrs. Bryant and May in fixino- 
the ventilating apparatus, if they desire to demonstrate 
their concern for the welfare of the health and well-being 
of the operatives. 

He Palmer and Sons, the same applies bu t in a greater 
degree. In my opinion there was not even a moderate 
amount of open slots, or windows or ventilators in any 
shape, to supply the reasonable requirements of a body 
of workers almost continuously causing smoke to arise 
by the ignition of boxes or bundles of matches. Tho 
rule of thumb, and that a bad and ugly thumb, appeared 
to me to stamp both firms. 

Yours faithfully, 

Tom Mann. 
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To Geoffrey Drags, Esq., Secretary, 

Royal Commission on Labour. 

Sik, September 16, 1892. 

I have the honour to present to you my Report 
on the conditions of employment of women working 
in Luton and Bristol. 


Pbe iminart Statement. 

Evidence having been given before Committee C.. 
relating to the straw-plait and straw-liat manufacture 
in Luton and the neighbourhood, Miss Orme was 
requested to arrange for a supplementary inquiry into 
the conditions of work in this district. 

On the 18th March Miss Orme, therefore, went to 
Luton, and was received by the President and other 
members of the Luton Chamber of Commerce. In- 
formation was given her concerning (l) the straw-plait 
indnstry, (2) the conditions of work in domestic work- 
shops as compared with those in factories, and (3) the 
alleged existence of a system of truck. The somewhat 
peculiar organisation of industry in Luton rendered, it 
advisable to give some time to a personal investigation 
of the condition of straw-plaiters and straw-liat makers 
working in their own homes or in factories, and I was 
instructed to visit Luton on 21st June and to give four 
days to the inquiry. 


Straw-Plaiting. 

, . D The President of the Chamber of Commerce attri- 

oril.e • buted the decline of the straw-plait industry in England 
indiistr'^n *'° three causes : — 

England.' (a.) Whereas formerly plaiting was taught in the 
dame schools, under the Education Act of 187b 
the elementary schools are not allowed to give 
such instruction. 

(b ) China and other countries now export the plaits 
at a much cheaper rate than that at which 
English plaiters can produce. Chinese plait 
was first imported from Canton in 1873. 

(c.) Sewing-machines were introduced in 1874, and 
women could then earn more by machining 
imported plaits than by plaiting. 

Witness 158, straw-plait- and straw-hat merchant, 
stated that plait was principally imported from China, 
Italy, and Switzerland. Not one twentieth part of the 
plait sold in Luton was English. He showed me tinee 
specimens of straw-plait very similar in pattern and 
quality ; of these the plait made in China was 7a. the 
120 yards, that made in England was 6$<Z. for 20 yards, 
and the Italian plait was 8d. for 50 yards. The English 
plait would, therefore, have no snle at all unless in a 
very busy season there was a momentary deficiency in 
the' stock of Chinese or Italian plait. Hardly any 
straw-plait was now made in Luton itself. 

In the villages in which the straw-plaiting is still 
carried on, it is the custom for the plaiters to buy their 
own straws and to sell the plaits to collectors who have 
stations in the different districts to which the plait is 
brought. The Luton plait-dealers as well as the straw- 
hat manufacturers give as another reason of the decay 
of the plaiting industry the refusal of the cottagers to 
change a pattern. Each village, perhaps, has three or 
four patterns to which it has grown accustomed and 
they continue to produce them in spite of the tact that 
there is no demand for them. With a view to diminish- 
ing this mental inertia, the Bedford County Council 

has appointed a straw-plait instructor to give instruc- 
tions to teachers at five centres in Bedfordshire, with 
the intention of introducing plaiting as a Kindergarten 
subject in the elementary schools, and hoping that by 
this means children will learn to change qu ckly and 


copy any pattern given them. The centres are at 
Luton, Shillington, Harlington, Houghton, and Eaton 
Bray. 

At Shillington, a village which I visited, about 11 (6.) Straw- 
miles from Luton, making a very common kind of plait, E| n . i ,i i . nK .' lt 
groups of women were standing at the garden gates or h ' "‘ Kton * 
cottage doors talking and plaiting, rarely looking at 
their work ; little girls just out of school were walking 
along the road with a similar inattention to the work 
of their fingers. Witness 162, living in a fom-roomed 
cottage for which she pays 41. 10s. a year, and which 
has a small patch of garden in front, said that many 
years ago before she married she could earn as much as 
“ 6s. or 7s. a week ” ; prices had gone down. She made 
“ twist ’’ plait, for which she was paid 3d. or 4 d the 
score ; for every shilling she received for her plait she 
had paid 3 id. for her straws ; for three score of the 4 cl. 
plait she therefore received 8 Id., and according to her ' 
statement it would take her five or six hours to do one 
score, making a nett remuneration of about id. per 
hour. She' stated that she could make from “ 3s. to 
4s. easy.” During the last year or two the women in 
the village who wanted money had taken to going in 
the fields, as they could earn more there than bv plait- 
ing ; they worked in the fields from 9 a.m. to 5.30 p.m. 
for 10d. a day. 

Witness 163, living in a comfortably furnished cot- 
tage, said that 15 or 20 years ago she could sometimes 
earn 10s. a week, working three hours in the morning 
and five or six in the afternoon. Now she only received 
6d. a score for what used to be paid at 14d. the score ; it 
took her about six hours to do the score, and out of the 
6 d. she paid 2d. for her straws, making her nett earnings 
less than Id. per hour. Her daughter had gone to 
service, as it was quite impossible to earn a living by 
plaiting. 

Witness 164, who was attending the plaiting class, 
said that she made plait at 4d. a score ; she couid do 10 
yards in three hours ; she made it of poor straw, and 
only paid about id. for it in every score, and earned, 
therefore, slightly over id. an hour. 

Witness 165, also attending the plaiting class, said 
that about 25 years ago, before she was married, she 
could earn 10s. a week without working hard. Six 
.years ago she was paid lOd. a score for a plait for which 
she now received 41d. ; she paid 2d. for straws for this, 
and conld do “a ten” in three hours; supposing the 
price of straws to be exaggerated, and putting it at lid., 
this would give nett earnings of id. per hour. 

A plait collector in Luton, having dealings with 
villagers in Hertfordshire and Buckingham as well as 
in Bedford, gave me facts showing that 1 J ,d. an hour is 
about the maximum earned in this industry. 

The question arises whether the industry could ever fc-L ■ Ad . visa ' 
1 >p a sufficiently remunerative one to make it worth revivinK 
whi'o to attempt to revive it. The manufacturers theindus* 
mai-'t iin that if, like the Swiss, the English plaiters " y ‘ 
would invent new designs and imitate new patterns 
for which there is a demand, they could obtain good 
earnings. 

Witness 161, the plait instructor, said that for an 
experiment, she, her mother, and her three sisters, 
worked as hard as they could for a week; her mother 
and sisters had only learnt plaiting a very short time. 

Working from 8.30 or 9 a.m. till nearly midnight, with 
about two hours interval, they made 47. in the week, 
of which about 2Z. was earned by the witness herself. 

At the class at Shillington I noticed that one pupiL an 
elementary teacher with no practice in plaiting, plaited 
one yard of an entirely new pattern in one hour. Such 
a pattern, 1 was told, wou’..l bring about Is. a score to 
D 3 
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the plaiter after deducting the price of the straw. At 
such a price a good plaiter could, no doubt, make 
about Ihd. or 2d. an hour. 

Straw-Hat Making. 

(a.) Evi- The President of the Luton Chamber of Cpmmerce 
donee of stated to Miss Orme that straw-hat making was carried 
dent of the ou in lar o c factories, in workshops managed by smaller 
Luton employers, and in domestic workshops. In these donies- 
Commeree* *’’ c wor hshops the whole family were engaged in making 
hats ; the hats when machined were stiffened and dried 
in the kitchen or perhaps in a bedroom, blocked by the 
father in an outhouse, or in the cottage when there is 
no outhouse. Except for school attendance, the work 
was unlimited, enormous amounts being done, and even 
children working night and day. The result was to 
glut the market with the worst kind oj goods. Price 
was lowered and all, classes injured. He believed these 
domestic workshops were entirely unregulated. As at 
least three persons had to be engaged in the process 
carried on in these domestic workshops, he wished 
- legislation to give inspection in cases of three persons 

working, whether blood relations or not. He considered 
that the conditions of family work were shocking, 
"work being sometimes continued from 4 a.m. until 
midnight. 

J. subsequently visited 23 straw-hat makers at their 
own homes, and also took evidence from nine others 
working in domestic workshops, but not visited by me 
in their homes. 

(A.) inspec- The prevalent belief that the factory inspector is not 
Hon of authorized to inspect domestic workshops is the source 
workshops mnc ' 1 confusion. The factory inspector, by the 
in Luton. Factory and Workshops Act, 1878, has power to inspect 
any workshops in which children and young persons are 
engaged, whether members of the family or not, and 
also any workshop in which women, not- members of 
the family, are employed. Straw-pZatiiwg is excepted, 
but straw-hat making is not. 

The factory inspector has, therefore, full authority to 
interfere on behalf of young persons whether members 
of the family or not. Although in a very few cases the 
domestic workshops visited seemed to have escaped the 
notice of the factory inspector, in the great, majority 
the factory abstract on the frails gave conclusive proof 
of registration, and in two cases where only adult mem- 
bers of the family were'' employed, I was told that, the 
factory inspector had visited them to ascertain whether 
they were liable to inspection. 1 

(c.) Alleged The busy season was just over when I visited LutOh, 
of young 1 ° f a P d overtime would not, therefore, have been worked 
persons and either in the factory or in the domestic workshops. Of 
children, the alleged late hours of work for children and young 
persons I could obtain no proof whatever, even from 
those who firmly believe in the existence of such over- 
pressure. On this point. Her Majesty’s Inspector, Mr. 
Blenkinsop, reported in 1890: — ‘'But I have not yet 
“ found so much of this late work in houses or domestic 
“ workshops as people talk about — Certainly not on the 
“ part of children — yet I have been out at night in 
“ High Town Eoad, Hitehin Eoad, New Town Eoad, 

“ and other back parts of Luton.” 

(d.) State 9 f Nor did the state of the homes seem to me to justify 
workshop-.' 0 tlie statements made by manufacturers that they were 
wretched and neglected. All such statements are 
necessarily relative and dependent on some undefined 
standard of the speaker. To anyone accustomed to a 
district in which the. majority of working-class families 
are content to live in two rooms, the four- or five- 
roomed houses in Luton seem spacious, even; though 
hats may be drying in front of the kitchen fire and 
lying about on the sitting-room tables and chairs. The 
housekeeping and the care of the younger children in 
several cases seemed to be undertaken by a girl of 13 or 
14 ; but the supervision, exercised by the mistress, free 
to leave her machining or finishing at any moment, is, 
of course, much greater than would be possible in the 
case of a married woman working in a factory. In one 
ease, probably typical of many, the wife told me that 
she paid to have her washing done away from home, as 
she was at her machine all day - it may be reasonably 
doubted whether the household is any the worse off for 
this ; nor, disagreeable as it may be to have hats drying 
in one’s kitchen, or being blocked in an outhouse or 
scullery, did I see anything which for discomfort and 
unhealthiness could equal the conditions which obtain 
in overy small house on washing days, 

In order to see some of the poorest homes, I called on 
the relieving officer, and was given the names of the 


worst streets in which the industry was carried on. In 
the poorest street of all, one woman, only half-dressed, 
and unwilling to do more than open her door a few 
inches, said that she was too much ashamed to let me 
see her rooms. Her next-door neighbour admitted me 
and showed me over her house. Hats were lying about 
in the front room ; next to this was a kitchen with two 
children in cradles, ill with the measles ; through this 
kitchen I was taken to a very dirty blocking room ; 
upstairs a son and daughter were machining in a bed- 
room which had not yet been put in order. This house 
presented, in combination, all the objectionable features 
that I saw separately in two or three other houses 
visited. 

In view of certain proposals to make employers, con- (e.) Hats 
jointly with landlords, responsible for the sanitary nuM,l! in the 
condition of the homes of out-workers employed by §SSic 
them, it must, be noted that in Luton the worst workshops 
domestic workshops are managed by men Who do not l 0 ,lw 
make to order, but on the chance of being able to sell or lari” 11 
their goods to a merchant or large manufacturer. A J nam| tic. 
manufacturer may often be a purchaser from such ordmdbv 
people, but he is not their employer, and is in no way llim - 
responsible for, them, although these small makers are 
in a much worse position than if they worked to order. 

' Any action which increased the liability of employers 
for insanitary conditions of domestic workshops would 
in Luton probably result in an increase in the number 
of speculative makers. 

A tabulated statement of the facts collected as to 
domestic industry in Luton is appended. (See page 32.) 

It is in the attempt to arrive at an}' estimate of the (/•) Wagts 
wages paid in domestic workshops in Luton that we < !{.’",' < s,ic ' 
come across the most objectionable features in the s '" ps ' 
prevailing system. The majority of straw-hat makers 
are small men producing on the chance of selling their 
goods afterwards. They make a few special shapes, 
and when these are in demand they obtain good prices ; 
when they are no longer asked for, the small maker 
still goes on making them, and is obliged to sell them 
at a low price to the merchant, who can afford to keep 
them in stock until they are again wanted. Large 
numbers are in debt to the plait merchants, who, in some 
cases, are the straw-hat merchants to whom they sell 
their hats. The weekly returns on the capital and 
labour spent vary considerably, and the man is only 
enabled to maintain what he regards as an independent 
position by the fact that his wife and children work for 
him without fixed wages. In good times the family 
are provided with clothes, and the children have pocket 
money given them ; in slack times they only buy what 
is absolutely necessary, and even then perhaps get into 
debt. The small makers working on their own account 
and possessing hardly any capital are absolutely 
dependent on the merchant with capital, who gains 
considerably by the system, or at least is able to sell the 
hats at a much lower price than would remunerate 
factory employers, 

The disadvantages of a system in which children are 
employed by their parents for profit can only be 
discovered by observation and inference. It was clearly 
impossible for a stranger like myself to ask girls to 
state their grievances against their parents. 

On the few occasions when the home-workers were 
willing to tell me the wages of the girls employed by 
them, and not members of the family, they seemed to 
correspond very fairly with the wages given in the 
factories. 

In one factory over which I was shown by witness ( ff .j Wages 
159, about 170 women and girls are employed in busy inWoriw. 
times, the numbers falling to 120 in the slackest 
periods, those who still remain in the factory earnin" 
much less than, when in full work. The finishers earn 
considerably less per week than the machinists, but in 
this factory the felt-Jiat trade has been introduced, 
which gives employment to more men than the straw 
hat trade, and coming, as it does, in the slack season 
for straw hats, gives employment to the finishers also. 

Many .of the machinists stay at home altogether in the 
slack season ; several are girls from neighbouring 
villages who live in lodgings in Luton from Monday till 
Saturday, and go home every week and in the slack 
season. It will be seen from the following table of 
wages ip this faptory that the straw-hat machinists! if 
at all skilled, can earn quite enough in busy times’ to 
carry them through a very considerable period of slack- 
ness. The figures are taken from the wage books for 
the two slackest weeks in the last 12 months, for the 
two busiest, and for two ordinary weeks, 
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Machinists. 


— u 



in* 



18s to 






10s. 

12s. 

15s. 

18s. 

21s. 


3"s. 

40s. | 60s. 


1 

Oct. 28, 1891 1 
Nov. 18, „ 1 

26 

37 

10 

27 

12 

13 

9 

1 

.» 

2 

-i ! 

2 lowest weeks. 

May 11, 1892 | 

\ 

l 

4 

l 

11 

8 

14 

18 

22 

20 

33 ! Ill 

27 14/ 

2 highest weeks. 

Feb. 10, „ J 
24, „ ; 

6 

3 

14 

16 

11 

10 

25 

17 

11 

22 

8 

10 

15 

14 

11 

10 

3 11 

12 | 1/ 

1 

Average weeks. 

Finishers. 

Oct. 28, 1891 
Nov. 18, „ 

j 

25 

28 

10 

7 

7 

2 

- 



-} 

£ lowest weeks. 

May 11, 1892 j 


3 

7 

7 

15 

15 

13 

11 


1 

2 

= ■"1 -} 

2 highest weeks. 

Feb. 10, „ 
„ 24, „ 

j 

22 

12 i 

9 

15 

7 

4 

11 

3 

1 


- | =} 

Average weeks. 


A census of ages and married state was also taken in 
this factory with the following result : — 


Ages of Female Workers. 



In a workshop in which, in the busy season, about 
20 to 30 women are employed, only 6 women were at 
work when I called. The employer, witness 160, said 
that, so far as he knew, the women took up no other em- 
ployment in their slack times, but simply stayed at home. 
Besides indoor workers, he gave orders to cottage 
workers, fixing the price beforehand. His wage books 
were shown to me. At the endaf June 1801 the wages 
ranged from 3s. and 4s. to 8s. only, and the books 
showed about the same range during July ; in August, 
September, and part of October they ranged from 16s. 
to 25s. falling again until in December the average 
wage was about 14s. ; in February, March, April, and 
May they rose again as high as in September. 

Witness 176, the manager of another factory, said 
that formerly they had given employment to over 200 
women inside the factor)- ; now they only employed 
about 50 indoors in busy times and gave large orders 
to domestic makers. He attributed the change to the 
introduction of sewing-machines which enabled people 
to make lower-class work (i.e., not hand-sewn) so 


cheaply that there was no demand for the best class of 
hats. It occurred to me that the enterprise of rival 
manufacturers and changes in the management of this 
factory may have had most to do with the change. 
This witness said that the hand-sewers employed in the 
factory would not earn more than 15s. in the busiest 
times, whereas the very best machinists occasionally 
earned from 40s. to 50s. in the busiest weeks. 

In another factory about 20 machinists and seven 
finishers are employed in ordinary times. The em- 
ployer, witness 177, said that they made a good class of 
men’s straw hats only, using Tuscan plait principally, 
and no English plait. A great deal of their work was 
given outside, but only to be sewn or machined. They 
supplied the plait and cotton and everything necessary 
except needles, and the blocking was done in their own 
factory. Their outworkers were all married women 
who at one time had worked in the factory ; only one 
of these had children to help her in the w ork, and he 
knew that they did not do so. 

The same price could rarely be obtained for the same 
hat two years running. The rates of wages had gone 
down; the women did not earn less, but had to do 
more work for the money ; the use of steam power, on 
the other hand, made their work lighter. Work was 
more regular than in the manufacture of women’s hats 
as they were able to make on stock. They had to be 
careful to catch the fashions ; but on the whole men’s 
fashions in hats followed ladies’ fashions in the height 
of the crowns and the breadth of the brims, never, 
however, going beyond certain limits. The wages 
books were shown tome, and the particulars for the 
worst week, for an average week, and for the best week 
in the last 12 months arc given below : — 


Wages of Straw-Hat Machinists and Finishers. 



Under 0s. j 

(is. to 10s. | 

10s. to 12s. 

| 12s. to 15s. 

j 

j ISs. to 21s. 

J 21s. to 25s. 

j 25s. to 80s. j 

! 30 s. to « 

July 25tli, 1891 - : 

4 

10 

4 

3 


- 

- 


— 

June 13th, „ - I 

- 

1 

4 

6 

7 

5 



- 

April 25th, 1892 - j 


2 

2 

12 

7 i 

4 


3 j 

3 


All the girls in the factory were over SO years of age. 


system Several women informed me that they bought their 
track" ° plait where they chose, and were under no compulsion 
of any kind to buy it from the merchant or manufac- 
turer who bought their hats. Others said the same 
thing, but added that if their customer obliged them 
by buying their hats, they liked to oblige him by 
buying his plait. One man told me that in the hope 
of having continuous orders from a certain manufac- 
turer, he had consented to take a certain quantity of a 
particular kind of plait ; orders had been given him, 
and every week as he brought in his hats, a deduction 
was made for the plaits ; when two thirds of the plait 
had been made up, he was told that no more of these 
hats were wanted, and he was left with the balance 
against him, being in debt to the manufacturer for 


plait. Although led to believe that many hat-makers 
suffered from having to sell their hats to men fulfilling 
the double functions of plait and hat merchants, I 
received no evidence of any illegal action of the latter. 

In conclusion, I may mention that notwithstanding 
the very long intervals of leisure, no special provision 
for the intellectual improvement of young men and 
Women 'segms to be made in the town. Nearly all the 
girls, however, seem to bo connected with some church 
or chapel, and to get their amusements in societies 
connected with their place of worship. The so-called 
free library seemed to me a collection of unreadable 
and worthless books, and therefore the refusal of the 
managers to lend them out hardly amounts to a 
grievance. 
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Domestic Workshops. 


] Women 

Index Persons Working in the Workshops, and Young 
Number ; i Persons 

of i not Mem- 

Witness. 1 hereof 

Men and Boys. | Women ml OMe. | ">"* 


Husband blocks 


young 

block. 


- : Five machinists ; 
mother shapes, j 


and I Seven machinists 
man ! and finishers; 
wife helps. 


i blocks; hus- 1 


Husband 

block! 


, Wife and daugh- 
ters machine 
and finish. 


Wife machines ; 


Husband super- j Daughter and ; 
i intends; youth ' girl, age 16, wer 
! and boy were j machining; tw 
I blocking. linishers. 


| Three blockers ; I Two 


i Husband blocks 
and occasionally 


lgS ] Husband blocks; 


chine; finishing 
given out to 
married women 
in same street. 

sell the hats be- 
sides finishing; 
daughter learn- 
ing to machine. 

Two machinists - 


Husband blocks - Wife machines ; 

finishes. 


and i Two machinists ; 
man ; wife finishes, 
but gives out 


! Husband and two 

| block ; son ma- 
chines. 


Six machinists ; ; • 
wife and two ■ 
other finishers. J 

s j 

I Two machinists; | 


Children 

of 

Employer 

18 Years 
enraged in 



' 

Machinists earn 
about 20s. when 

busy ; hardly 5s. 
just now ; finish- 
ers, 10s. to 12s. 
Son hs paid piece- 

o 


0 

Eldest daughter 
machines, and 
on piece-work 

earns about 80s. 

and averages 
13s. or Ms. 
throughout the 
year. Younger 

18, has pocket- 
money given 


Machinists earn 

18s. to 20s. in full 
work ; average, 
10s. to 12s. 
throughout the 
year ; finishers 

- 

earn 10s. 

0 

- - - 

Daughter paid 
pocket - money. 
Machinist, age 

0 

Girls are given 
pocket - money, 
and everything 

2 

found for them. 

» 

. 

Daughter has 

pocket-money. 

0 

The machinists 
come late, often 
not till in a.m., 

do not earn 10s., 
their parents, 

• 

and do not care. 
- - - 


Hours of Work. 


hour dinner, oi 

overtime; n 
worth while. 


Have five children under 10 


the dozen. Not visited. 

I "Finishers not strong en 
for the machine, 
j visited. 


- 1 Not later than S - j Was offering 


came back again shortly 
afterwards, and sold them 
at 5s. h ot visited. 


ffp.m. Wife and | 
daughter some- 
times till 11 p.m. 


Wife never works 
later than if, but 
often begins at 

5 a. m. ; daugli- 


8-7.80 or 8, no 
later, but some 


o.iii.; sometimes 
rarely later than 


worked from 


| to order. Rooms all right. 

j One of the girls had been in 
I a factory for a short time ; 

was not tied down to time 
i there either. Liked being 


to the rule m this respec 
Every th ing extremely dirt 
and untidy. 


j Always make to order. 


Use the washhouse for 
blocking, and give out 
their washing. Daughter, 
age 13, looks after the baby 
and helps in the house. 
Generally work to order. 
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Persons working in the Workshops. 
Men and Boys. | Women and Girls. 


Two machinists! 
wife finishes! j 
hardly any 
finishing to do 






• Wife and daugh- 
ter machine and 


' Husband blocks; Wife finish! 
j son machines. j daughter v; 

nishes hats. 




1 blocks; , Wife machines 


| Husband blocks; i Wife and daugli- 


Young man and I Daughter finishes 
j boy block ; son ! 

| machines. 

Four blockers and i Eight machinists ; - 
stiffeners. 1 six outdoor \ 

hands (all mar- 
ried). 


to non-members | 
of the family; , 
pocket-money to j 


Wife, looking after baby, n. 
able to machine for son 
! months. Make hats c 


about in the sitting-room ; 
next to this, kitchen with 
two children ill with 
measles, in cradles; pass 
through this to a dirty 


Workroom at the back of 
! dwelling-house ; an or- 
! dinary workshop ; good 


| Three machinists ; 
1 wife and daueh- 

outdoor ma • 
chinists. 


8-t. One hour I 


chinist, said she could not 
work on hot afternoons, 
preferred to come early in 
the morning before ' the 
prescribed time. Ordinary 
workshop adjoining 


II— BRISTOL. 

Preliminary Statement. 

Evidence has been obtained from 65 persons, including 
6 wholesale clothiers, 13 wholesale manufacturers of 
boots and shoes, corsets, confectionery, stationery and 
paper bags, cigars and tobacco, cocoa and chocolate, 
brushes, ropes, and matches, 2 laundry proprietors, 28 
tailoresses, 6 boot machinists or finishers, 6 corset 
machinists, 6 dress or mantle makers, 4 shop assistants, 
9 employees in confectionery, tobacco, cocoa, box, and 
mineral water factories, and 5 persons in official positions 
bringing them in daily contact with working women. 
The evidence of the dressmakers and shop assistants is 
reserved for a final report dealing with the evidence 
relating to these employments obtained in different 
towns. 

Factory Workers. 

The wholesale clothing trade is the industry em- 
ploying the largest number of women. Although 
competing with East London and Leeds, the system of 
organization in Bristol differs widely from that 
prevailing in either of these two centres. The largest 
of the many large factories in Leeds could accommodate 
in its workrooms all the women engaged in wholesale 
clothing factories in Bristol, and would still have room 
to spare. Of the small workshops employing men and 
women together on the Jewish system, so numerous in 
East London, there are but few here. More than 
three-fourths of the work is done for Bristol clothiers 
by women and girls working in their own homes in 
Bristol itself, in certain neighbouring village districts, 
and in one or two small towns in which distributing 
centres have been established. 

E 77310. 


The boot and shoe trade and the corset trade come 
next in order of importance, and a few firms employ a 
large number of girls in the manufacture of cocoa, 
tobacco, and cigars, and stationery. 

Three clothing manufacturers were good enough to , a ■, A 
take a census of their factory workers with the following and civil 
results: — condil ions of 

factory 
workers iu — 

Per-centage of Employees in Clothing Factories, m clothing 
; factory. 

Under 18. 18-25. Over 25. j| Married or Widows. 

19-4 32-0 48-6 1 42-7 

31-3 ! 37-5 31-2 21-9 

31-7 I 52-9 15-4 ! )8-9 


In one small clothing factory 37 per cent, were 
married or widowed, and in another factory, four times 
as large, the per-centage was also 37. 

A census was also taken in a large corset factory, 
and also in the cocoa and chocolate works in which 
over 1,200 girls are employed. 

(2.) Per-centage of Employees in Corset Factory. ( 2) corset 
factory. 

Under 18. | 18-25. | Over 25. jj Married or Widows. 

28-7 49-7 21-6 18-4 


E 
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e other 
tones. 


(2) boot and 
shoe trade. 


(S^corset 


(5.) Peii-centage of Employees in Cocoa and 
Chocolate Works. 


Over 25. | Married or Widows, 


7-6 | 0-0 


In one boot and shoe factory employing 150 women, 
16 per cent, were married or widowed, the married 
being to the widowed as 3 to 1. Several of these 
married women could earn unusually high wages ; of 
those who only earned ordinary wages, nearly every 
one proved to be either a widow, or the wife of a man 
in difficulties of some kind. In another factory 23 
women and girls were employed, of whom five were 
married and two were widowed. In another employing 
50 women and girls, there were only five married 
women, the husbands of three of these were soldiers, 
and a fourth was married to a sailor. 

In a large stationery and paper bag factory, em- 
ploying several hundred girls, the per-centage of 
married women was estimated by the employer, 
without taking a census, at 10 per cent. 

In the large tobacco and cigar factory at Bedminster 
I was informed that the per-centage of married women 
was excessively small, girls being expected to leav e a 
few months after marriage, and no married women 
with children being engaged until the matron by 
personal visiting has ascertained that the children can 
be looked after by relatives in the mother’s absence. 

In the six clothing factories inspected, 769 women 
and girls were employed. The names on the registers 
of home-workers amounted to some 2,000. Judging 
from my own experience, I should estimate that on the 
average for every person on the home-workers’ register 
there are two actually working at home, and, supposing 
this to be correct, the proportion of home-workers to 
factory workers would be about 5 to 1, so far as these 
factories are concerned taken collectively. The wage- 
books of two clothiers confirm my impression that two 
home-workers to every one entered on the books is a 
sufficiently high estimate. In one of these, out of 60 
home-workers, only one, a Jewish sub-conti actor, 
received enough to employ several people, and only 16 
received upwards of 11. a week. From the wage-books 
of another clothier it appeared that whereas the 
numbers on the outdoor register were to those on the 
indoor books as 7 to 4, the total wages paid to the out- 
workers were three times as much as the total paid to 
the factory workers. 

But the ratio of 5 to 1, if a correct estimate for the 
six factories collectively, does not apply to any of them 
individually. The largest clothing firm in Bristol 
employs at least twelve times as many out-workers in 
Bristol and in neighbouring villages as there are 
workers in the factory. 

In the boot and shoe trade the proportion of out-work 
given to women is very much smaller. One firm in- 
formed me that, roughly speaking, they employed 
about 400 men in the factory, and about the same 
number outside ; but whereas they employed about 170 
women and girls in the factory, they had only about 
20 working for them at their own homes, and these 
were nearly all married. A second factory, employing 
50 women indoors, only gave out work to 8 home- 
workers, and the third factory visited, a veiy small 
one, only gave out work for two months in the year 
when very busy. The president of the Clickers’ Union 
stated that the large firms now prefer to have all their 
machining done on the premises, and that out-work 
had been therefore much reduced, so far as women 
workers were concerned. 

A similar tendency is displaying itself in the stay- 
making industry. The largest firm in Bristol give out 
about one-third of their work to home-workers. The 
different parts of the corset are machined inside the 
factory; the home-workers machine the parts together, 
skilled work which they have either learned at the 
factory or from some other home-workers. There is no 
opportunity for sub-division of labour, and therefore no 
advantage to be obtained by employing others unless 
paid for teaching them. As soon as a girl has learned 
her business, she takes out the work herself from the 
factory. The numbers on the out-work register there- 
fore very fairly represent the numbers actually em- 
ployed at home. Another much smaller firm gives out 
at least two-thirds of the work to home-workers, but 
although the proportion of outdoor to indoor hands is 


much greater than in the large factory referred to, the 
positive amount of work given out is less. 

So far as I could gather, there were no other home 
industries of any great importance numerically. 

Unfortunately for the factory workers, Bristol is an 
ancient city, and the new methods of industrial organi- 
sation have to be pursued under great difficulties in 
old and dilapidated factories or large private houses 
which have been turned into workshops, ill adapted to 
the purpose. Tradition in Bristol is on the side of 
home-work, and special attractions are needed to induce 
the girls in the upper working class to go to the 
factory. Anything less attractive than, the majority 
of factories in the town it woald be difficult to imagine. 
In most cases there is no means of ventilation except 
by open windows at the side of the workrooms, and it 
is not surprising that the ill-clad women prefer a close 
atmosphere and warmth to toothache, stiff neck, and 
rheumatism, brought on by exposure to draughts. 
Such lavatory accommodation as is absolutely neoessary 
is given, but rarely is any cloak-room or dining-room 
provided. Hats and ploaks hang on pegs round the 
workroom, or when even this amount of convenience is 
absent, they may be seen rolled upon the floor in 
corners and out-of-the-way places. In one factory the 
women are not allowed to go out during the dinner 
hour without special permission, although no dinin" 
room is provided. In several others, they are not 
allowed to stay indoors during the dinuer hour, even 
in bad weather. Those who live at a considerable dis- 
tance from the factory have to provide for themselves 
as best they can, and if obliged to dine at some coffee 
shop, walk about the streets in the time left at their 
disposal. Draggled and damp and badly fed. they go 
back to the factory and finish their day's work. ° 

It is not surprising, therefore, that in the clothing 
trade, where homo work can be obtained, a rough class 
of women is to be found in the factories, and one 
evidence of this fact is the somewhat high proportion 
of married women working in them. In the well-to-do 
working class, married women, if they work at all, 
generally prefer to work at home, and this is especially 
noticeable in Bristol, where the married women in the 
clothing factories belong principally to the labouring 
class, and are the wives of men who cannot be relied 
upon to bring home regular Wages. 

If the age-tables of the five factories of which a census 
was taken (vide page 33) be arranged in the order of 
the per-centage of girls between 18 and 25, they will 
exactly represent the degree of comfort and arrange- 
ment to be found in these factories. At this age "iris, 
on the whole, are free to choose how and where they 
will work, and those are the girls that employers are 
most anxious to have. The third clothing factory, 
which would thus stand highest but one on the list, 
has been newly built on the model of the Leeds factories • 
it contains a good dining-room, with a refreshment bar, 
the girls pay nothing for themse of the room, and have 
their food cooked for nothing; tea, cocoa, and coffee 
are supplied at {d. a cup. The dining-room opens into 
a good-sized cloak-room, and there are well-arranged 
lavatories. The rooms are loftier than in the other 
clothing factories, and mjich better ventilated. The 
machines are worked by power. Whether this outlay 
of capital will eventually prove profitable, it is, of 
course, impossible for me to say; but rather than work 
together with the rough class of women at present in 
the clothing factories and under the comfortless con- 
ditions which prevail, the Bristol home-workers would 
be content with even less in, obey than they now receive. 

In the cocoa and chocolate works the arrangements 
are only rivalled: by the large tobacco and cigar 
works at Bedminster. The lavatory accommodation is 
excellent and adequate. Ventilation is good, and 
although work is in one department carried on in 
what might be called underground rooms, if the 
factories in Bristol were nearly so well lighted and 
ventilated as these rooms, there would be little cause 
for complaint. Dining-rooms and cloak -rooms are 
provided, and here I saw, what I have seen nowhere 
else, a dress hanging on every peg. Every girl changes 
her dress before she goes home, with the result that 
both outside and inside the factory she is neater and 
bettor dressed than the girls in any other factory for 
even her factory dress looks well, as it is never damp 
or muddy from being worn out-of-doors. Every 
department in which girls arc employed in these large 
works is superintended by women. 

In the Bedminster cigar and tobaccc 
sanitary arrangements are equally good, 
dining-room and refreshment-bar a 
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good meat dinner with two vegetables can be bought 
for 4d- This refreshment department now pays its 
own expenses. ' There is also a free library, from which 
the gills take out books. The departments are superin- 
tended by men, but during the last three years a lady 
has held a post, the duties of which are rather unique 
in factories. The names and addresses of girls absent 
through illness are given her every morning, and they 
are visited by her. The firm has a home of rest at 
Clevedon with accommodation for six girls, and any 
girl recommended for it by the matron is sent there, 
fares and all expenses being paid by the firm. Any 
complaint that a girl may have to make- can always be 
laid before the-matron, and thus the more objectionable 
features of supervision of women by men are obviated. 
The board-room in this factory is surrounded by the 
painted portraits of all persons who have been 40 years 
in the service of the firm. Cabinet photographs taken 
after 20 years’ service are preserved in an album in the 
board-room. Judging from the expressions presented 
in the portraits, I should say that this practice gave 
great satisfaction to the sitters. 

It must be noticed that in both these factories large 
numbers are employed, making it much easier to pro- 
vide dining conveniences without any loss, and also 
that the employers cannot possibly give out the work 
to be done at home. 

In the large corset factory visited, the arrangements 
were fairly good for Bristol, and the only grave objec- 
tion to be made against it was the state of the blocking- 
room. J > Here men on one side of the room were pressing 
shapes with pressing machines heated by gas; on the 
other side gilds were lacing the corsets to blocks 
heated by steam ; the atmosphere was extremely close, 
and the thermometer registered 83 degrees, 
i,/ ) Wiieos The six clothiers who showed me over their factories 
and hours in every case showed me their wages books, but the 
oifforkm difficulty of obtaining exact results was in most cases 
(l) clothing very great. In one factory the women are not pro- 
iradr, vided with their “ trimmings ” (thread, twist, &e.l, but 
may buy them where they please ; their wages, there- 
fore, do not represent their earnings until the cost of 
trimmings has been deducted. At this firm, therefore, 
I was given the name of every woman in the factory, 
with the average weekly wage earned by her during 
the previous three weeks, and the amount to be deduc- 
ted for trimmings in the case of those who bought 
them from the employer ; a very considerable number 
bought them elsewhere, but for purposes of tabulation 
I have deducted the same proportion frpm their wages 
as had actually been deducted from the others. A con- 
siderable number in this factory were only working 
about two-thirds of their ordinary time at this period, 
and the wages, therefore, are rather below their weekly 

In the second factory the “ trimmings ” were all 
charged for by the employer, the amount deducted for 
them, the gross total and. the net total being entered 
iu throe separate columns. Here, therefore, there was 
no difficulty in tabulating the wages earned in an 
ordinary week. 

In the third, the system adopted was such as to make 
tabulation useless. Learners here are set to work with 
another person, who, after teaching them a fortnight, 
pays them a fixed sum per week, gradually raised as 
. the learners progress. The wages of the learners do 
not appear on the wages books at all, and therefore the 
machinists appear to earn higher wages than they 
really do. Several books were, however, collected on 
the spot for me from the machinists, in which their 
wages, the amount paid to the learner, and the amount 
earned by the baster and finisher assisting the ma- 
chinist, were entered separately ; but as the latter often 
assists more than one machinist, the total wage earned 
by her is frequently only to be. obtained by adding up 
amounts in different books. 

In the fourth factory, for other reasons it would have 
involved considerable labour to summarise the wages, 
and as the number employed was small, no attempt 
was made to do so. 

In the fifth factory trimmings are not charged for, 
their cost being deducted from the rates of payment 
and not from the wages. Here, however, the wages 
appeared somewhat higher than the facts warranted, 
owing to the payment of learners or “ strikers ” by the 
women themselves ; this, however, only affected some 
5 per cent, of the whole, and the wages for an ordinary 
week could be tabulated. 

In the sixth factory there was no special difficulty 
beyond that .-amnion to all of discovering what was an 
ordinary week. 


With these explanations the following table may be 
taken as representing the wages earned in an ordinary 
week by 667 women and gilds employed in four clothing 
factories : — 

PER-CENTAGE of WOMEN and GlRLS EARNING : — 


Under 8s. 1 8s. to 12 s. 12s. tol5s. 15s. to 18 s. Over 18s. 


38 '2 I 30-4 143 8'9 8"2 


■In two of these factories the ordinary hours were 60 
per week and in two others were 494- In the clothing 
trade, however, the tailoresses not infrequently take 
work home to finish in the evening. This the em- 
ployers themselves admit to be the fact. 

Some idea of the difference between the clothing 
trade in Bristol and in Leeds may be obtained by 
putting these results in the same form .as those I 
obtained last year with regard to 2,300 women and girls 
in Leeds clothing factories, being a smaller proportion 
of the whole number in clothing factories in the latter 
town than 567 is of the whole number in clothing 
factories in Bristol. 


Per-centage of Women and Girls earning: — 


Under IDs. ! 10s. to 15s. j Over 15s. 


Bristol - - - 1 53-4 29-5 17-1 

Leeds - - - 1 36-0 j 32-5 | ■ 31 a 


In Bristol, as compared with Leeds, there is little 
sub-division of labour ; steam-power is not used at all 
for the sewing-machines in some factories, and not 
throughout the factory in other cases ; the factory 
workers are drawn from a lower class. So far as I can 
judge, the Bristol girls are not nearly so vigorous as 
the girls in Leeds, and do not work with anything like 
the energy of the latter, and they are undoubtedly 
contented with earnings which would be considered 
miserable in the north of England. 

Particulars were also obtained as to the wages of 833 
factory workers and laundresses and of some 1,200 girls 
in different departments of the cocoa and chocolate 
works, with the following results (in which the tailor- 

Per-centage of Women and Girls earning : — 



Paper bugs 
Cocoa - 
Confectionery - 




Taking all trades together we have, as the result of 
particulars as to 2,593 factory workers, the following 
table : — 


Per-centage of Women and Girls earning : — 


~ ' j ; i I 

Under 8s. | Ss. tol2s. : 12s. to 15s. ] 15s. to 18s. Over 18s. 


301 | 33-8 25-8 7*1 


Tbe table of wages in the boot and shoe trade gives (2) Boofcand 
a higher per-centage earning above 15s. than is true of shoe trade, 
the trade as a whole. Higher wages oan be earned in 
the boot and shoe trade than in any other, but in many 
of the factories, where the women are paid by time and 
not by piece, 11s. to 13s. seems to represent the 
ordinary wage. Witness 281 stated that in his factory 
all but six were on time wage ; they worked 50 hours a 
week. Tho highest day wage was 13s., the average 
would be about 10s. ; the better hands earning 11s., 

12s., or 13s., and learners beginning with 3s. Pasters 
and machinists were about equally skilled and earned 
about the same. Of the five married women in the 
factory, four earned over 11s. Witness 282 said that 
in the small factory in which she was for: woman all 
were on day.w.n'k. One woman earned 15s. a week for 
" dowering,” improvers earned 7s. or 8s., machinist 1 .) 10s. 

E 2 
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to 11s., and, if specially good, 12s. They worked 53J 
hours a week. In the large factory, for which the 
wages have been given in the table, 54 hours a week 
were worked in summer and 57J hours in winter. 

Witness 252, a boot machinist, said that she learnt 
her trade at a private house, where she was paid 2s. a 
week the first six months ; then she went to another 
private house and was paid 6s. a week ; she left when 
she was 18 because she could not get a rise of wage, 
and went last Easter to a factory employing about 13 
girls ; she received 8s. 6 <2. at first and shortly after 9s. 
Machines had to be worked by foot. They worked 52J 
hours a week. A forewoman was in charge of the 
women’s room and only made them “ push ” when very 
busy. She had never worked overtime yet or taken 
work home. 

Witness 259, working at another factory, had been 
there nine years. She learnt pasting and fitting at a 
private house : she had tried the machine at first, but 
was not strong enough. She learnt for a year, be- 
ginning with Is. a week, and having 4s. at the end of 
her year. Then she went to the factory and was paid 
7s. a week at first, and was now earning 13s. a week as 
a best hand, doing samples and special orders They 
worked 51 hours a week. Learners here received 2s. 6(2. 
a week the first year, and three-fourths of their earnings 
the second year. Steam-power had been applied 
recently. She could have become a machinist if it had 
been used years ago, as it made the work less exhaust- 
ing. She did not really earn 13s. a week, as last year 
they were on three-quarter and half-time for six months. 
She had never known such a bad year since she had 
worked there. 

Witness 268, a boot machinist, learnt her trade at a 
private house ; she afterwards went to a small boot 
factory, and then to a larger one. She had been seven 
years in the trade, and was now earning lie. a week. 
The machines were driven by power. They worked 52.1 
hours a week. 

(8) corset The table of wages of corset-makers is, T think, fairly 
trade, representative of the amount earned in an ordinary 
week, but the regularity of the work is much greater in 
some factories than in others. In the largest factory 
the hours worked are 50 a week. The employer said 
that about a year ago he had tried to get the girls to 
work from 8 till 7 instead of from 8 till 6, but they 
made a demonstration and refused to do it. In another 
factory they worked 50 hours a week, and in a third 
49 J hours. Piece-work is the rule in these factories, 
and legal overtime not infrequent. 

(4) laun- The hours worked in the two laundries are nominally 
dries, 10 hours a day. Overtime is then paid, but how often 

it is worked I cannot say. Both employers said the 
wages were lower than in London. In one laundry the 
minimum paid to washers was Is. 10(2. a day, and the 
maximum 2s. 6(2. ; the minimum paid to ironers was 
Is. 8(2., and only 1 out of 24 on day-work received 3s. a 
day. 

(8) cocoa The girls in the cocoa factories were distinctly 
works, superior in appearance to those in any of the other 
factories visited, and I do not think that in any other 
factory in Bristol will be found such a large proportion 
of girls under 25 years of age earning above 12s. When 
in full work the hours are from 6 a.m. to 5.30 p.m. 
(formerly 6 p.m.), with one hour and a half for meals, 
and another interval of half an hour : in less busy 
periods work begins at 8 a.m. 

(fl) con fee- The v ages given in the preceding table do not repre- 
trade ry sent the confectionery trade, but only the state of things 
’ in one large factory. In another factory the books 
were not kept in such a manner as to make it easy to 
abstract particulars of the week’s earnings. Here the 
wages for six weeks, of five girls in the liquorice room, 
ranged : — 

s. (2. s. (2. s. (2. 

(1.) From 6 0 to 9 0 with average of 7 6 
(2.) „ 8 7 „ 11 0 „ ,, 10 0 

(3.) „ 8 9 „ 15 6 „ ,, .12 0 

(4) and (6.) „ 17 11 „ 26 10 ., ,, 22 0 

together, or 11s. eaoh. 

Children and young persons were filling surprise 
packets, on piece-work, at exactly the same rale; the 
wages earned in one week were 6s. 8(2., 10s., 3s. HcZ., 
4s. 6(2., 4s. 10(2., 6s. 9(2., 3s. 8(2., 2s. 10(2.; and in the 
following week, 7s. 11(2., 5s. 9(2., 5s. 1(2., 4s. 5(2 , 8s. 3(2. 

8s. 3(2., 4s., 7s. 11(2., 10s. 3(2. 

The ordinary hours worked'were 52£ per week. 

The employer stated that those under 18 years of age 
would in most cases earn less than 8s., the majority of 
adults would make from 8s. to 10s., and a sprinkling of 
them would earn from 10s. to 12s. The girls here 


looked rather of a superior class. In the other factory 
they seemed to be drawn from the lowest stratum. 
Notwithstanding the low wages that they earn, num- 
bers of them are frequently late or absent on Mondays. 

The hours worked are 50 per week. One girl work- 
ing here told me that she was 17 years of age, had been 
in the factory a few months, and received 4s. a week. 

She had been in service, but preferred the factory, 
because there was more life there. Her mother was 
much “ put about ” when she threw up her situation and 
brought home so iittlo money; but in telling me this, 
the girl did not seem in the least distressed at having 
entailed extra expense on her friends at home. 

My information as to wages in the cigar and tobacco (7) cigar 
factories is not very exact. One employer stated that tobacco 
a five-years’ apprenticeship had to be served in cigar ra ° ° llcs ‘ 
making ; the girl received a nominal payment in the 
first year and three-fourths of the full rate for the cigar 
the other years. A cigar-maker in another firm had 
been seven years at the work ; she received 2s. 6(2. a 
week the first year and was then put on piece-work ; on 
cigars at Is. 3(2. she was paid 10(2. or lid. during her 
apprenticeship ; she was earning from 9s. to 10s. or 11s. 
when in her fifth year, and at the present time was earn- 
ing 12s. or 13s. in ordinary weeks, 15s. or 16s. when busy. 

Wilness 218, a dry stripper in tcbaeco works, said that 
learners received 5s. a week the first month and were 
put on piece-work as soon as they were able to earn 
enough. She was 21 years of age, and stated that her 
wages, including a bonus on wages at the end of the 
year, averaged 9s. all the year round. She paid 5s. a 
week to her mother for board and lodging, including 
her dinner at the factory, and seemed quite content 
with her low wages. In this factory, as also in a few 
others in Bristol, a week’s holiday is given with pay, 
which, within certain limits, the employees can take at 
any time they prefer. Another girl in a different 
factory made up packets of tobacco. She was 20 years 
of age and only earned 7s. 6(2. a week. She lived at 
home and paid her mother 4s. a week, and, like the 
previous witness, evinced no discontent with her wage. 

Fines for lateness are imposed in most of the cases, («.) Pines 
but although the girls told me of them, they did not ‘™ s f gral " i- 
seem to consider them unfair, and a practice adopted les ‘ 
by several employers seemed to be regarded with 
favour by them. Gratuities are paid at the end of the 
year for punctuality, from which a certain amount is 
deducted for every time the girl has been late. Thus, 
in one large factory those earning 10s. are fined 1(2. for 
being late, those earning over 10s. are fined 2(2. ; if 15 
minutes late they are fiued a “ quarter of a day.” At 
the end of the year — 

Those earning above 10s. receive 20s. 

., ,, 6s. to 10s. „ 10s. 

,, ,, under 6s. ,, 5s. 

for punctuality, 6cZ., 3d., and L1(Z. being deducted 
respectively for every time they have been late. The 
employer stated that nearly all the girls received the 
full sum. 

HOME-WoitKEUS. 

Thirty-two homes were visited of persons taking 8. Home- 
work out from factories. The information thus obtained ' vorkers - 
has been tabulated, but some comments are necessary. 

Enough has been said to show that the majority of prison" 
factories in Bristol are unattractive. They are, how- between 
over, no worse than a large number of factories in East d mestm 
London, to which, nevertheless, large numbers of girls in Bristol 
go in preference to working , at home. The London and London 
workgirl generally dislikes working at home, but the 
Bristol girl prefers it. One reason for this will be seen 
when the home accommodation in the two cases is 
compared. The London and Bristol factories may be 
equally uncomfortable, but in London the home is very 
frequently worse than the factory, while in Bristol it is 
better. In not one single case did I find the home- 
workers in Bristol working in a bedroom. One witness 
told me that her sister, a widow with no children, had 
only one room which served as living-room and work- 
room. I also heard of cases in which two sisters worked 
and lived together in a single room. But it is extremely 
rare in Bristol to find families living m one room, and 
the sitting-room is rarely used as a sleeping-room. An 
extreme case may serve to illustrate this. In one house 
some time ago it was found that a woman and her two 
grown-up sons habitually slept in the same bedroom, 
although they also rented a sitting-room in which no 
one slept. 

Analysing the cases of the applicants for relief from 
the Bristol Charity Organisation Society in 1891, I 
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found that 23 out of 62 occupied only one room, and of 
these 14 were single women or widows living alone ; 
two were cases of husband and wife, with no children ; 
in one case a woman had only recently removed to one 
room with her two children, and had immediately after 
asked for relief ; in the remaining six cases, where 
three or more were living in one room, three months 
was the longest period during which any of them had 
been at their present address. Eighteen applicants 


rented two rooms and 21 rented three or more rooms. 
The number and the rent of the rooms occupied by 
applicants in Bristol are given in the following table, 
together with the number and rent of rooms occupied 
by anplicants to the Charity Organisation Society in 
the district of St. James’s in 1887 and 1888, the special 
quarter in which the West End tailors live who work in 
their own homes : — 


Rents in Bristol, 1891. 

Under Is. 8 d. 

Is. 6 d. is. 

is. (Id. | 3s. 


5s. to Ss. 

Over 8s. 1 Total. 

One room - 
Two rooms 

Three „ - 
Eour „ - 
Five „ - 

- 

6 10 

1 3 

3 - 

4 2 

1 1 

~ i _ 

1 

(furnished) 

7 

2 

6 

1 

4 

(furnished) 

1 

23 

18 

10 

1 

5 

3 

7 13 

’ 8 I " 

10 

a ; e! 


Rents in St. James’s, 


Under 3s. 6 d 


3s. Grf. to Ss 

5s. to 8s. 

Over*,- 

Total. 

1887 and 1888. 










42 


91 

83 

2 

220 

Two rooms 






30 

124 

Three „ 









44 

97 

181 

51 

373 

■' 


Many of the tailoresses that I visited would have 
regarded questions as to rent and cost of living as a 
great impertinence, but a few gave me information. 
Witness 224, living in an extremely good position, rented 
three rooms at the top of a large house at 5s. a week. 
She lived with her mother, who looked after the meals, 
but scarcely ever helped her in her tailoring, as she 
knew nothing of the trade. Witness 231 paid 6s. a 
Week for a cottage of five rooms, but let off two rooms 
for 3s. a week ; the family living in these three rooms 
consisted of her husband, herself, and two daughters. 
Coal was lOld. the cwt., and she paid Id. to have it 
fetched Witness 238, the wife of a shoemaker earning 
good money, rented a very nice cottage, with four rooms 
and a kitchen, at 6s. 6<Z. a week, but let off the front room 
to an elderly widow at Is. a week. Witness 244, living 
with her husband and six young children in four rooms, 
rented a six-roomed cottage at 6s. a week, but let on 
two rooms. 

Witness 289, living in a very poor district, paid 
3s 9 d a week for her four-roomed cottage with garden 
attached, and 8 d. a cwt. for coal. She considered her- 
self better off than her widowed sister, a waistcoat 
maker living at Paddington, who had to pay 5s. a week 
for a single room. 

In the Winterbourne district witness 270, working 
with her mother, said that they paid 2s. 2d. a week for 
their four-roomed cottage and garden, in which they 
grew their own vegetables. This seemed to be about 
the usual rent. . . 

The most wretched-looking workroom visited was 
that of witness 214, a tailoress who lived m a small 
court in a cottage with four rooms and a cellar, tor 
which she paid 4c. a week. She had 11 children living, 
of whom three were tumbling about her workroom, 
one of them seeming in imminent danger of choking 
from whooping-cough, and having somewhat recently 
recovered from measles. The woman herself was clean, 
but the children were grimy in the extreme, and re- 
mains from their dinner were lying about on the floor. 
It may be donbted whether snch a family wonld ever 
be free from infectious illness. Notification of in- 
fections disease is compulsory m the case of scarlet, 
fever, and in snch cases the work on which anyone m 
the house has been engaged ,s removed and disinfected 
by the sanitary authorities. Employers have giv en me 
instances of this, but no precaution seems to be taken 
in the case of measles. , 

Very rarely will more than three be found working 
together ip a domestio workshop. Two are generally 


quite sufficient, one machining and the other finish- 
ing. 

In many cases the home-workers make the garment 
throughout without any assistance; only in the few 
Jewish workshops that are to be found in' Bristol is' the 
work subdivided to any great extent. In only one 
instance did I find four people working together. Here 
the wife, whose sight was very bad, basted ; a daughter, 
aged 19, machined; another daughter, aged 17, made 
button-holes; and the husband, a plumber, disabled by 
an accident, helped a little by pressing off. 

In this case the money was really being earned for 
them by the two daughters. When I suggested that in 
the factory the two would perhaps be able to earn more 
than all four together, the wife replied, “ But then we 
should be out of it altogether.” Here and elsewhere 
it seemed to me that the greater parental control over 
the children was one cause of the popularity of home 
work; whereas the factory girl gives her mother a 
fixed sum for board and lodging, and keeps the rest 
for pocket money, the mother, working at home with 
her daughter, gives her a certain amount for pocket 
money and keeps the rest; and in most cases where 
the mother (not the father) spends the money, there is 
less waste than among the factory girls. This fact 
explains to some extent why girls with the capacity 
and skill possessed by so many of these home workers 
are content to earn so little as they do. 

In the tabulated evidence are given the statements (c.) Hate of 
of the workers as to the amount they can earn in a day 
working on the least remunerative work given to them. 

The average gross earnings in ordinary weeks fre- 
quently, nearly always indeed, come to less than six or 
even five times this amount, partly because many workers 
attend to household work only on Saturdays, partly 
because they do not work fixed hours, and partly because 
trade is slack in their department. The difficulty of 
estimating the hours worked and the rate per hour 
earned by home workers is insuperable. One of the 
two workers is frequently only an occasional assistant, 
and there is no means of estimating the share con- 
tributed by her. Some of them state that they work 
“ early and late,” but are frequently interi upted during 
the day. The importance of brain power in manual 
work is shown by the fact that those who earn least 
are the most muddled in their statements as to what 
they do earn and the hours they work. I have en- 
deavoured to estimate the rate per hour in all cases 
where the information given me was sufficiently 

E 3 
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The weakness of any table, such as the above, may 
be best shown by considering the second case, where 
the amount earned comes to much less than in the 
other three cases of coat-makers. This was the case 
already referred to, of a father, mother, and two 
daughters. The total earned in a day of 12 hours was 
stated as 4s. or id. an hour ; the two daughters, being 
lull workers, counted as two persons, the mother, having 
very bad sight, unable therefore to do what she could 
have done a few years before, was counted as half a 
person and the father who only pressed, was counted 
as a quarter of a person, giving as a result the rate of 
- ,’! n k? ur - d® ls doubtful whether any two persons 
would estimate the work done by the father and the 
mother at the same amount, whereas another person 
would perhaps apportion a greater amount of the work 
as done by the father and mother. I believe it was 
really less, and I also have considerable doubts as to 
the hours actually worked, although on this point I 
have always accepted the statements of the workers 
themselves But in Bristol as well as in London my 
experience has almost invariably been that the people 
who declared they worked abnormally long hours were 
never working at all when I called upon them. My 
own impression corresponds to that of witness 216, 
who said that getting up early and going to bed late 
, . T 6 a J k, 1 1 t of S?°d; ’ she knew several people who 
did that and they always wasted a lot of time durin- 
the day. She herself always worked almost a! 
regularly as she used to do in the factory. This 
witness never left off working the whole time that she 
was talking to me. On the other hand, it must be 
mentioned that occasionally the vanity of the worker 
makes her profess to be able to do more in a day than 
she really can, and it is only after some cross-ex- 
amination that the truth can be ascertained. One 
employer also himself told me that special orders were 
not infrequently given out to be done within so short 
a period that he knew quite well his outworkers must 
have sat up till past midnight to bring back the work in 
time The work is more highly paid, and the state- 
ment would only apply to the best hands. 

The last column represent? wliat would be earned at 
the stated rate per hour if the workers worked the 
hours usual in factories, vis, nine hours a day and five 
hour s on Saturdays, supposing them to be in full work 
Prom the weekly earnings of the home-workers must 
be deducted the cost of “trimmings” particulars of 
•which are given m the tabulated evidence. One firm 
supplies everything but basting cotton, but the prices 
are considered by the workers to be lower than the 
prices of some of the other firms. The majority do 
not- buy their thread and twist from the employer, and 
m several cases told me that they bought an inferior 
quality to that sold by the employer. 


Another heavy item is the fortnightly payment made 
by a large number for their sewing machine, generally 
continued over two years before the machine becomes 
their own. 

Although it may well be that the great mass of home- 
workers are able to live on lower wage than would be 
sufficient if they had to incur all the expenses incident 
to factory work and thus, being in the great majority, 
keep the rate of payment in factories low, there seems 
to be little complaint that the outworkers actually take 
lower rates for the same work. This is chiefly due to 
the fact that they do not in most cases do the same 
work that is done in the factory. One employer stated 
that wherever his fitm did give out work exactly like 
work done in the factor}', they invariably paid a lower 
rate to the home-workers, but I could not find out that 
this was done in any other firm that I visited, about 
which home-workers gave information. Another firm 
sending outwork to persons living a long distance from 
Bristol said that the rate paid was lower than the rate 
paid to Bristol home-workers in order to repay the cost 
of carriage. A large quantity of the work done in the 
Winterbourne district is of the cheapest kind, and i 3 
don 6 at rates at which Bristol workers would not take 
it. The cost of living is of course much less in 
Winterbourne, and there is hardly any other employ- 
ment open to women in the villages. 

The great grievance of the home-workers is the (inn 
length of time they are kept waiting at the warehouses ingiviSit 
when they take back their work to be passed and have home-work, 
new work given to them. The waiting-rooms or pas- fort of 
sages in which many of them are kept standing for h °me- 
hours are extremely uncomfortable, and although some "' orke|,s - 
of the women come long distances and are detained so 
long, no sanitary convenience is provided, and they 
often suffer positive misery. On the complaints of in- 
civility and favouritism on the part of the men who 
pass the work, I do not wish to lay much stress ; many 
of the home-workers are doubtless sufficiently 
exasperating, and if they all did their work so well as 
they say they do, passers would hardly need to look at 
it. There is no doubt, however, that language is fre- 
quently used by the passers, and a want of considera- 
tion for the workers shown, which would never be 
allowed were the passers more under the personal 
supervision of the employers. 

That home-work is rare amongst the poorest classes ■, .. 
in Bristol was evident to me by the particulars of the work r.m'" 
occupations of the mothers of children in three of the anioll » sl ' he 
poorest schools._ In the Bristol Day Industrial School fam'liKT ™ 1 
out of 160 children in attendance on the day of my 
visit only 12 had mothers who took work home. In 
the Castle Street School, out of 180 children questioned, 
only 13 had mothers who took work home, and some of 
these children were evidently well cared for. Par- 
ticulars were obtained for me at the Silver Street 
School. Here out of 134 casesbhe mothers of 10 were 
employed at home, of whom one was a trouser finisher, 
one a slipper binder, three were stick choppers, one 
was a hassock maker, and the other four took in wash- 
ing ; four worked in factories, three being tailoresses 
and one a bootmaker, 34 went out to do washing and 
cleaning, the rest had no occupation. 

Eflorts have been made to form trade unions amongst 4 Efforts i« 
women in Bristol, but the results so far have not been promote 
encouraging. The tailoring trade, which is the largest trade mdnn - 
so far as women are concerned, and in which wages are 
lowest in proportion to the skill required, is perhaps 
the least susceptible of trade organisation, owing to the 
absence of esprit de corps amongst the home-workers, 
and also, it must be added, to the absence of any 
serious discontent amongst the majority of them. 
Resignation to things as they are seems to be equally 
characteristic of employers and employed, and the 
cans s of complaint in Bristol are not so much things 
done as things left undone. 

I am. Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

(Signed) Claka E. Collet. 

Read and approved, 

(Signed) Eliza Ohme. 
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THE EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN. 


To Geoffery Drage, Esq., Secretary, 

Royal Commission on Labour. 

Sir, 14th January 1893. 

I have the honour to present to you my report 
on the conditions of employment of women and girls 
working in Birmingham, Walsall, Dudley, and the 
Staffordshire potteries. 

umera . Evidence has been obtained from 125 persons, of 
lion of whom 48 are employers or representatives of employers, 
witnesses. engaged, in the manufacture of buttons, picture frames, 
bedsteads, buckles, boots, furniture, screws, boxes, 
silver chains, jewel and spectacle cases, umbrella 
furniture, jewellery, pens, saddlery, earthenware, 
cocoa, and clothing, 24 are women or girls engaged in 
factories or workshops in processes connected with the 
manufacture of pens, gold chains, hairpins, nails, 
pearl buttons, whips, wire guards, saddlery, earthen- 
ware and men’s clothing, 14 are women and girls 
working in their own homes, 12 are dressmakers, shop 
assistants and milliners, and the remaining 28 include 
amongst them medical officers, factory and sanitary 
inspectors, managers of homes or evening clubs for 
girls, and trade union officials. Workers interviewed 
in the factories or workshops visited are not included 
in this list. 

I. — Birmingham. 

j. wages The great vari ety of trades carried on in Birmingham 
and hours would by itsolf have been an obstacle in the way of 
of work obtaining statistics of wages that could be regarded as 
representative. Only managers of factories in which 
several hundred girls were employed could have fur- 
nished me with the requisite information. But the 
reluctance of employers in the pen trade, in which the 
ratio of employed to employers is greater than in any 
other industry in the place, to give any information 
whatever was in striking contrast with the willingness 
displayed by large employers in London, Bristol, 
Leeds, Liverpool, and Manchester. One 'firm, probably 
the largest in the city, expressed “ sympathy ” in their 
letter refusing any assistance in the inquiry ; another 
which paid no attention, either to my personal or 
written application, had a notice posted up in the 
waiting room requesting visitors, in five languages, to 
refrain from asking to be shown over the factory and 
thus exposing themselves to the pain of a refusal; 
a third firm sent a message by a clerk, that they could 
listen to no application. Messrs. Gillott permitted me 
to go over their factory, and I was thus enabled to 
understand to some extent the description of the work 
given me by girls working in pen factories, but I 
obtained no table of wages. 

(a.) Button Buttons are also in many cases made in fairly large 
factories. workshops or factories, and to these it was not so 
difficult to obtain admission, but facts as to wages 
were stated vaguely by the employers, and in the one 
case in which the wages for one department were given 
me exactly the wage books were not shown. 

Witness 300, belonging to a firm of button makers, 
said that he employed over 200 women and girls and 
about 60 men; 15 children were half-timers. The 
hours of work were from 8 a.m. to 6 p.m. with 15 
minutes for lunch and one hour for dinner, making 
48,i hours per week excluding meal times. Linen 
cutters earned from 14s. to 16s., linen coverers earned 
about 14s., out of which they paid Is. 6<2. to the half- 
timers helping them, in addition to 9 cl. paid by the 
firm. The majority in the factory would earn about 
10s. , , 

Witness 303 gave me the wages earned by the women 
and girls working in the metal button and ivory button 
departments of his factory. 

Percentage of Women and Girls earning — 


12s. to 15s. 


l r, - 4 


The total hours worked in the week came to 521. 
E 77310. 


Under 6s. 6s. to 8s. 8s. to 10s. 10s. to 12s. I 



Witness 348 gave me the wages earned in his factory (j_) Um . 
in which metal caps, rings, and “runners” for brella 
umbrellas are made. The factory is in a poor part of 
the town. I had been previously informed by ladies 
managing evening classes that “umbrella girls ’’and 
“ screw girls ” were the roughest in Birmingham. The 
long fringes hanging over the eyes and the heavy and 
somewhat dissipated faces of the women bore out these 
statements ; but the neat dresses of the majority of the 
girls, and the good order maintained were all the more 
noticeable. Several of the hands were married women, 
but a large number were girls under 16. 

Percentage of Women and Girls earning — 


Witness 302, a bedstead maker, showed me his (c.) Bed- 
wage books. Of 21 women and girls fac ' 

4 lacquerers earned under 8s. 


2 transferrers 


12s. • 

15s. 

18s. lid. 

17s. 7 d. 

17 s. 6d. but paid a 
8s. 

13s. 

17s. 

18s. 


The hours of work were 7 a.m. to 6 p.m. with 1J 
hours for meals, making 53 hours a week exclusive of 
meals. The lacquerers oaly w'orked from 9 a.m. to 
6 p.m. Nearly all the women in this factory were 
married, and but few young persons were employed. 

Witness 351, secretary of the Bedstead Makers 
Association, said that about 800 women belonged to 
the women’s trade union, of which he was also secre- 
tary ; there were altogether about 2,000 women in the 
bedstead trade in Birmingham, of whom quite one-third 
were married women who were able to earn good 
wages. He considered that they averaged about 1 5s. 
a week in most cases, and that the wages ranged from 
7s. to 25s. 

Witness 349 gave me the wage book from which to (d.) Iron 
tabulate the wages of the 38 women and girls employed 
by him in iron enamelling. 

Of these 3 earned from 6s. to 8s. 

13 ,, 8s. to 10s. 

9 ,, 10s. to 12s. 

7 ,, 12s. to 15s. 

6 , , 15s. to 17s. 6 d. 

They worked 52£ hours a week. 

In the jewellery trade witness 420, Secretary of the (e.) Jewel- 
Jewellers’ Trade Union, said that average gilds would lory trade, 
earn from 8s. to 11s. ; polishers would start at about 
5s. or 6s., and if skilled might earn as much as 15s. 

Very few married women worked in these workshops. 

The wage book of witness 354, who employed 13 girls 
in making rings, showed that in an ordinary week — 

1 earned under Cs. 

4 ,, from 6s. to 8s. 

1 ,, „ 8s. to 10s. 

4 „ „ 10s. to 12s. 

3 „ over 15s. 

There were no married women in this workshop, and 
no one over 25 years of age. The girls worked 52J hours 
a week. 

The only statistics given to me referring to a suffi- (/■) 
ciently large number of girls to be at all satisfactory as a ™ m | arc< j 
test of the rate of wages in Birmingham as compared with with 
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that in other towns are those relating to the cocoa and 
chocolate works at Bourneville, 4 miles from Birming- 
nam. The principles in which this factory is managed 
are very similar to those adopted in the cocoa factory 
at Bristol, the numbers employed are nearly equal, 
no married women are employed in either, both firms 
are careful as to the character of the girls they employ, 
both have the reputation of paying the best average of 
wages in tbeir respective districts, meaning by this 
expression that the average wage of the majority of 
the girls employed is higher than that of the majority 
of girls in any other factory. Such difference, there- 
fore, as may be found in the wages caused by the 
girls in the two factories would very fairly represent 
the difference in the general rate of earnings in Bristol 
and in Birmingham, and would also to some extent, but 
not so exactly, represent the superiority in skill and 
energy of the latter place over the former. To compare 
the tables of wages of the two would be misleading, as 
the distribution according to age is not the same in the 
two factories. It may, therefore, be best to proceed 
on the hypothesis that the lower earnings are received 
by the younger girls, and on this hypothetical basis, 
leaving out girls under 16 and women over 25 years of 
age, we get the following table : — 


Percentage of G-irt.s between 16 and 25 Tears of Age 
earning : — 

— 

6s. to 
8s. 

8s. to 
10s. 

10s. to 
1 2s. 

12s. to 

15s. 

15s. to 
17s. 

18s. and 
upwards. 

Bristol - 

11-9 

18-G 

28-0 

41-5 

- 

- 

Birmingham - 


13-0 

21-0 

34-1 

20-9 

8-0 


The higherwages in Birmingham are slightly due to 
the fact that the Bristol firm have a considerable 
quantity of their ornamental boxes made elsewhere, 
whereas in Birmingham the highest wages earned are 
for this work. In Bristol it would probably be impos- 
sible to find a sufficient number of girls skilled enough 
for this special branch. Again the percentages of 
girls under 16 years and of women over 25 are both 
higher in the Birmingham than in the Bristol firm, 
which seems to indicate that in Bristol girls go to the 
factory later and leave it earlier in life than in 
Birmingham. It may be noted, here that the standard 
Trade Union wages of ironfounders in Birmingham in 
1891 were 36s., and in Bristol 32s. 

Of course, as the girls have nothing to do with 
buying or mixing the ingredients of the cocoa or 
chocolate, the above table has no bearing on the 
question of the quality of goods sold by the two firms. 

2 . Ciindition Every assistance that could bo given by the local 
shops! ’ sanitary authorities was most willingly offered, and the 
prompt action taken by the Health Committee with a 
view to carrying out the Factory Act, 1891, has made 
it possible to give a statement of the condition of 
workshops in Birmingham which may fairly be 
regarded as representative. An additional inspector 
had been appointed to supervise workshops, and a 
house to house inspection- had been begun by the 
ordinary sanitary inspectors, to discover all workshops 
and to ascertain their condition. At the time of my 
visit full particulars of 419 workshops had been entered 
in their Workshops’ Begister. In this register are 
entered the number of rooms used as a workshop, the 
dimensions, the number of gas jets and fireplaces or 
stoves, the methods of ventilation, the condition of the 
rooms, whether the Workshops’ Abstract is posted up. 
the means of escape in case of fire, the water supply, 
the number and kind of privies, the provision or 
. absence of separate privy accommodation for women, 
the numbers of men, women, boys, and girls found at 
work at the time of the visit, structural defects, and 
sanitary improvements requisite. 

On analysing these records I found that in 193 of 
these workshops women , or girls were employed. Of 
theso 30 were tailors’ workshops, 44 were workshops 
of dressmakers, mantle-makers or milliners, and 119 
were workshops principally used for the manufacture 
of hardware of various kinds. Of these 193 workshops 
.55 had no Workshop Abstract posted up, and may, 
therefore, bo regarded as having escaped inspection. 
Of these — 

21 were workshops of dress or mantle makers or 
milliners, with an average of 3’2 women and 
1'2 girls to a workshop. 


14 were tailors’ workshops, with an average of 
3'6 women and 2 girls to a workshop and of 
3 men and boys to every workshop, exclusive 
of the rooms in which only' men were employed. 

20 were workshops used for the manufacture of 
horse collars, boots, gas stoves, bridles, hooks, 
jewellery, gilt chains, coffins, trunks, brass knobs, 
paper boxes, hair brushes, furniture, fancy leatl inl- 
and japanned goods, with an average of 2 5 
women and 15 girls to each ’workshop, and 
15 men and boys to eve ly workshop, exclusive of 

. the rooms in which only men were employed. 

Of the 35 tailors’ and dressmakers’ workshops in the 
above list — 

15 were in a satisfactory condition. 

12 needed limewashing. 

3 were without separate privy accommodation for 

5 needed reconstruction of privies, &c. 

Of the 20 other workshops — 

7 were in a satisfactory condition. 

6 only needed limewashing. 

5 were without separate privy accommodation for 
the sexes. 

2 needed reconstruction of privies, &c. 

Of the 193 workshops taken together — 

82 were in a satisfactory condition. 

49 only needed limewashing. 

37 were without separate privy accommodation for 
the sexes. 

25 needed considerable sanitary improvement. 

In 2 cases no privy accommodation whatever was 
provided. 

In 55 cases the rooms, of the workshops were reported 
as “ dirty,” 8 of these being the workrooms of dress- 
makers and milliners, and 7 being those of tailors. 

In 29 cases workshops were reported as having one 
or more rooms without fireplace or stove ; of these 8 
were workrooms of dressmakers and 5 of tailors. In 
several other cases the nature of the occupation 
requiring an excessive number of gas jets explained 
the absence of any heating apparatus. 

Her Majesty’s Inspector, Mr. S. H. Knyvett, in- Humber of 
formed me that in the Birmingham portion of his workshops, 
district 450 workshops of tailors, dressmakers, and 
milliners were registered, this total including domestic 
workshops ; there were also 583 other workshops regis- 
tered in which he thought it probable that females 
would be employed. Mr. Knyvett’s district covers 
two-thirds of Birmingham, and includes the majority 
of fhe tailors’ workshops. The other part of Birming- 
ham, which is in Major Boe’s district, includes nearly 
all the jewellers’ workshops, most of which are situated 
close together within a very small area. The 193 work- 
shops, the reports upon which have been analysed 
above, are situated in different parts of the city, every 
sanitary inspector carrying on the investigation in his 
own district. 

The workshops’ sanitary inspector, with whom I Effector 
visited several workshops, stated that in some cases snniinry 
where employers had been ordered to provide separate reEUl,,tl0 " s ' 
accommodation, although only one man or one woman 
was employed, they had got over the difficulty by 
dismissing the man or woman. Some employers had 
moved to other workshops where the necessary accom- 
modation was provided, At one workshop where the 
employer had the day previous to our visit been ordered 
to remove a bed from a workroom, the shutters were 
up, the man having moved within 24 hours of receiving 
the order. At another the mistress of the house, who 
worked with her husband and another man in a 
bedroom at the top of the house, and had been told 
that either the bed or the work must be moved from 
the room, gave a most satisfactory account of the 
prompt removal of the bed ; she ended by inviting us 
to go upstairs and see for ourselves, and having 
accepted the invitation we found that nothing had been 
done. With much reluctance she decided that in 
future they would do their boot finishing in the 
kitchen. 

A tabulated account of the workshops visited and of Workshops 
the information given by persons engaged in them is in n " lls- 
appended. The suspicion with which visits are received 
by the small masters, and the very short time that it 
is possible for anyone' to stay on the premises without 
permission of the occupier, render it difficult to notice 
with accuracy all the points deserving attention. In 
the table which follows six places have been entered 
as workshops, although they come under the legal 
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definition. of a factory. They are in a building in which 
workrooms are let out to small employers, who each 
pay an additional rent for the use of steam power. 
This place seemed to me in a most dangerous condi- 
tion ; wide holes were in the floors, and the staircases 
were narrow and dilapidated and difficult of access. If 
fire broke out in any part of the building the conse- 
quences might be very serious. 


It may also be worth while to draw attention here to 
the fact that the Factory and Workshops Acts, while 
making provision for protection from fire in the case 
of factories in which more than 40 persons are employed, 
makes no provision for the safety of persons in work- 
shops in which more than 40 persons are employed, nor 
for small factories or small workshops congregated in 
one large building. 


No proteo- 
lire enforced 
by Factory 
Act in cases 
of work- 
shops and 

{“•ge. 

building. 


WORKSHOPS VISITED IK BIRMINGHAM. 




Hours of Work. 1 


Total 





Trade. 

Week 
Hays. | 


for 

Meals. 

worked 

Week. 

in Workshop. 

Statements about Wages. I 

1 

Bemarks. 

30o 

Shoemaking; em- 
ployer is a cob- 
bler, and takes 
out uppers to be 
machined by his 
family. 

No- 1 
initially 
8-S 

actually- 

9-7.30 


15 hours 

52 

Wife, married 

daughter, adopted 
daughter, one 
other ^ girl ; all 

All machinists. The | 
adopted daughter earns 1 
4s. lid. and board and 
lodging: the other girl 
has 8s. a week. 

Work in a room with a 
shop window. Often have 
no work on Mondays and 
Tuesdays. Trade very bad 
recently, owing to strikes 
in ^the boot and shoe 

308 

Shoemaking: em- 
ployer a cobbler ; 
employs women 
and girls to ma- 
chine uppers. 

8-7.30 

8-1 

15 hours 

57 

imployer, five 

‘A good upper machinist 
would earn about 10s.” 

Girls work by themselves 
in a room above the cob- 
bler’s shop.- 


furniture polishing 

9-8 

8-2 

15 hours 


Two women 

‘A really good polisher 
could earn 20s. a week.” 

One of the women was 
working on her own ac- 
count, the other had just 
begun to learn. Worked 
in a very long workshop 
by themselves. 

311 

Tailoring 





Employer, ago 

girl. 


Set up work three weeks 
ago in a rather dilapi- 
dated workshop, with an 
almost perpendicular lad- 
der staircase leading to it. 
Xtoof not rainproof. 

312 

Furniture polishing 





Five women and 
girls ; four were 

Employer stated that tlio 

week ; those on cheap 
work, 8s. to 10s. ; learners 
began with 2s. lid. Most 
polishers were married 


313 

Trouser making - 

8-S 

8-4 

1 1 hours 

595 

Nino women and 

The best, machinist said 
that the mostrshe ever 

A good sized room. Girls 
sitting in a comfortable 
lookin| group, apparently 

814 

Gut scraping 




- 

women. 


Guts passed through liquid 
preparations and scraped 
and eventually prepared 
for the insertion or sau- 
sage meat. Very sloppy 
work. Sickening i odour 

In front of a slaughter- 

315* 

(1.) Screw making 

summer, 

8-7 

7-1 

1 hour 

555 

6*5 

About 10 women 
in first room ; 
men in the other. 

Some of the women looked 
quite aged. Employer 
and that they all earned 
8s. to 10s. when busy. 

The women looked very 
disreputable, and the 
workshop was extremely 
dirty, partly owing to 
the nature of the work. 

31G* 

(2.) Silver finishing 


S-l 



Three men, three 


Women were polishing sil- 
ver on mops; the dust 
posed to be carried off 
tlirough an open window, 
but, so far as I could see, 
none of it was. Women 
very rough looking. 

317* 

(3.)Spoon polishing 

7-G 





Elderly women polishing 
spoons on a wooden 
wheel covered with 'lea- 
ther. Employersaid they 
could earn 10s. to lOs.^in 


318* 

(4.) Pearl catting 







Women were “ pearl 
grinding,” pressing with 
a wooden lever on pieces 
of pearl oyster shell on a 
board in a tub, the shells 
being kept quite wet. 
Men cutting the pearl in 

dust. 

319* 

(5.) Pearl cutting 





Two girls and em- 
ployer. 


A very small room. One 

Sil 

cutting. 

320 

(G.) Silver spoon 
polishing. 


7-2 

15 hours 


One woman and 

Employer saidtho womai 
polished the spoons on 
leather covered wheel. 

1 Workshop not badly kept. 


* Workshop in a mill containing several workshops ; pay for use of steam power. 
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Workshops Visited in Birmingham — continued. 





Work. 


Total 




T No. r 

Trade. 

K 

days! 


Week. 

in Workshop. 



322 

Button polishing - 


8-4 

15 hours 

541 

Ten women and 
girls (two rooms) 

Two girls " bayonetting 
buttons,” earned (1) 10s. 
to 15s. a week on piece- 
work ; (2) Os. and food. 
Three children, black- 
ing buttons, earned 4s. 
One girl earned 7s. a 
week. 

Two girls were working in 
a washhouse in which the 
employer’s mother was 

iS 

£&SkH 

of blacked buttons were 
placed by the sister of the 

sateisfsssa 

323 

Jewellery card- 
board box making 


8—1 

15 hours 

515 

Pour girls 

The girls said they earned 
from 9s. to 10s. a week. 

‘xf’masrsa 

because of the glue drying 
too quickly if left open. 
A ventilator into the 
passage. 


Silver chain closing 





Three girls under 
IS. 

One girl, age 14. putting 
links together with 
pincers, earned 3s. a 
week i the second cnild 
“ charged ” the links 
with solder; the third, 
age 10, was holding the 
chains thus charged on a 
pan, and passing gas over 
them, working a light 
pair of bellows with her 
foot ; earned 6s. a week 
for thus “ blowing-off.” 

Workshop clean ; on second 
floor of a business house. 

325 

Pasteboard box 
making. 

8-7 

8-1 

li hours 

525 

Nino girls (two 
rooms). 

Employer said that the 
best earned 11s. a week. 

Workshop at the back of 
employer s private house. 

320 

Jewel and spec- 
tacle-case making 

8-7 


li hours 


About 30 (two long 
rooms). 

Employer said that wages 
ranged from 7s. to 12s. ; 
the majority earned 
about 9s. ; forewomen, 

20s. ; learners begin at 
8s. 6 d. a week. 

Good workrooms. Rarely 
employed married women, 
as the girls depended on 
each other in the work 
and would all be put out 
if they had to work with 
people who came irregu- 

327 

Cardboard box 
making. 

- 




Fifteen girls (three 
rooms). 

Saw wage books; 5s. and 
Os. the lowest wages 
earned ; two earned from 
10s. to 12s.; two earned 

Windows closed to prevent 
otherwise, good rooms. 

328 

Pearl button 

making. 


9-1 


•19 

Thirteen women 
and girls : men 
elsewhere. 

Employer said that the 
eight who were sorting 
and sewing buttons on 
cards would earn about 
9s. in full work. The five 
women (all married) 
drilling holes in the but- 
tons, would earn about 

12s. in full work, but 
rarely had enough to do. 

Employer said that the 
dust from drilling the 
buttons was undoubtedly 
very injurious to the 


3 - of Notwithstanding the great variety of articles made 
on°health. U in Birmingham, there is not a corresponding variety 
in the work done by the women. Many of the machines 
used are merely different applications of the same 
mechanical principle. So far as an outsider could 
judge, a knowledge of “ press work ” in the pen trade 
would enable a girl to do press work in the button 
trade or umbrella furniture trade. Before giving my 
general impression of the objectionable features in the 
work done by women and girls in the factories and 
workshops visited, the absence of exact medical 
evidence must be accounted for. It is usual in 
hospitals and dispensaries to enter the occupation of 
the patient in the register. Doctors, however, very 
naturally, do not spend their time in close examination 
into conditions of employment ; they are over-worked, 
and frequently fill up the employment column in a 
perfunctory manner. Thus in one register, girls are 
entered under such headings as “ pens,” “ buttons,” 
“ bolts,” with no indication of the process performed, 
or of the conditions under which it is performed. 
After taking down particulars of the illness and 
occupation of 300 women and girls engaged in factories 
and workshops, I was forced to the conclusion that 
unless such par ticulars were noted down by some one 
anxious to discover whether any relation existed 
between occupation and disease, they were quite 
useless. The diseases were those common to women in 
every class of life, but without a knowledge of in- 
dustrial facts, it was impossible to tell whether they 
occurred in an abnormal proportion among certain 
classes of workers. 

(a.) Aeci- None of the presses that 1 saw seemed to involve 
stampers any excessive strain. The motion of the arm in 
and pressers. 


working them was horizontal, not vertical. Witness 
350, a physician to the hospital for diseases of women, 
said that by far the greater number of women who had 
suffered through excessive strain were domestic 
servants. In his report to Her Majestys’ Chief 
Inspector of Factories and Workshops, Mr. S. II . 

Knyvett in 1889, commenting on the accidents reported 
to him, made the following remarks It will be 
“ noticed immediately that steam stamps are respon- 
“ sible for an undue share in the total, and this is 
“ especially regrettable because these; accidents are 
“ usually attended with the loss of a finger or part of 
“ one ; and, moreover, because they are almost in- 
“ variably the result of carelessness on the part of the 
“ worker, and this is a cause of accident which it is 
“ almost impossible to cope with. I have as far as 
“ possiblo recommended the disuse of foot levers in 
“ these machines, so as to ensure both hands being 
“ employed on the work, and thus less likely to get 
“ into mischief through idleness ; but with piecework 
“ acting as an incentive to rapid work amid the 
“ companionship of a crowded shop which distracts 
“ attention, I fear that these accidents will always be 
“ numerous.” In 1889 the number of accidents 
reputed from stamps and presses was 24 in this district 
and in 1890 it was 14. 

In 1890, Mr Knyvett also called attention to the (6.) Acci- 
danger arising from the flying of emery wheels when of° m 
run at too high a speed, deferring to a fatal accident e i,iery 
to a girl from this cause he gave the following report : — wheels. 

“ The results of our inquiries proved to us that more 
“ care should undoubtedly be exercised, both in 
“ ascertaining the speed at which individual wheels 
“ might be run, when new, and subsequently when 
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“ worn down ; and also in ascertaining by occasional 
“ testing that this speed was not being exceeded by 
“ the workmen. It is, I believe, customary for the 
“ makers of emery wheels to supply purchasers with a 
“ paper of instructions as to the proper rate at which 
“ the wheel supplied should be run. But this paper 
“ does not (or at least not in all cases) state whether 
“ this is the maximum rate for safety, or only whether 
“ it is the rate at which the wheel must be properly 
“ run to produce its best results. As at present, more- 
“ over, it is not obligatory on manufacturers to possess 
“ any such information, I have found in some cases 
“ that this paper has been lost unheeded; and that in 
“ other cases, where standing machinery has been 
“ bought, the new occupiers have no knowledge what- 
‘ 1 ever, but have run the wheels at hazard. To meet 
“ these difficulties, I think that it should be requisite for 
“ manufacturers to have, and to produce for inspection, 

“ a register or paper setting forth the speeds up to 
“ which the wheels they use are guaranteed as being 
“ safe by the makers; and I. think the Inspector 
“ should be supplied 'with an instrument to test the 
“ speed at the time of his visit.” Major Roe, in 1890, 
also reported on a fatal accident from the breaking of 
an emery wheel in his district, and made two 
suggestions: — “ First, that the flanges which hold the 
“ wheel should be in proportion to the diameter of the 
“ wheel, being replaced by smaller ones as the wheel 
“ wore away; and secondly, that every wheel should 
“ have its safe speed (as proved) painted or marked on 
“ it by the maker before issue for use. 

Her Majesty’s Chief Inspector of Factories informs 
me that much time and thought have been given to the 
consideration of this matter, but that so far no practical 
remedy has been discovered. 

Dust. In one room of a factory in which solitaires were 
being made, the brass finishers polishing or grinding 
the edges of the brass seemed liable to having the brass 
dust in their faces; one girl at this work said that it 
occasionally went into her eyes, but she did not think 
she inhaled it. 

In places where vegetable ivory buttons were being 
made, they were being polished on rag mops turned by 
machinery ; the hair of the girls was frequently covered 
with rag Huff mixed with ivory or bone dust. Pearl 
button borers aud grinders were especially exposed to 
the injurious effects of dust, and the employers made no 
attempt to deny that the health of the pearl button 
workers was often seriously affected. Owing to the 
decay, of the pearl button trade in Birmingham, the 
number of women thus exposed is small. 

(■/.) Condi- In bedstead making, the conditions of work seemed to 
lions in me most disagreeable. Curiously enough, however, this 
making! 1 was a trade in which there seemed ample proof that 
women worked of their own free will. Id the factory 
that I visited, nearly all the women were married, 
although in some cases their husbands were earning 
good wages. The secretary of the Trade Union stated 
that out of about 2,000 women and girls in the trade, 
fully 33 per cent., if not more, were married, and that 
frequently their husbands worked in the same trade and 
factory, and were quite able to support them. Besides, 
the inevitable dirtiness of the work, there seemed to me 
objectionable, features which might be altered if the 
women really wished it. Women were blacking laths and 
rods, standing in front of large ovens or baking sheds, 
which were wide open and in which the rods were placed 
to dry. The blacking itself was said not to be unwhole- 
some and merely smelt of tar ; the ceilings of the rooms 
looked as if they had been recently washed with pitch, 
but this effect was entirely due to the fumes rising to 
the ceiling to such an extent that the tar occasionally 
dripped down again from it. A woman in one of these 
rooms, said that those who did not go home to dinner, 
dined in a kind of passage in wh'ch bedsteads were 
• piled ; but if it was cold they dined in their own blacking 

(e.) Lead The women and girls employed in iron enamelling 
poison in undoubtedly suffer from the inhalation of lead dust, 
non enamel wa „ es are ra ther high in proportion to the skill 

required, and this must be in consequence of the 
painful results of the work. The manager of one of 
these enamel works said that undoubtedly the work 
was injurious, H early all the girls suttered from 
attacks of colic and severe illness. The particular 
operation which has the worst effects is brushing the 
lead powder from the part of the enamelled iron plate 
not covered with foil. The only precaution taker, 
(beyond good ventilation) was the provision of a damp 
sponge on which the girl puts her brush before using 
it; by this means the dust is prevented from rising. 


Two girls had neglected to use their sponges and had 
to be sent to damp them when I visited the workroom. 

Such carelessness seemed less excusable than the 
refusal of the women to wear respirators. One of the 
women hearing the manager blame them for refusing 
to wear respirators turned round rather indignantly 
and said that she wanted to breathe and not have her 
mouth and nose stuffed up all day. There was a small 
cloak-room here but no dining-room, and the manager 
thought it very probable that if any woman did not go 
home she would have her dinner in the workroom, a 
most objectionable proceeding. There was no sick 
club here, but the somewhat heavy fines were used 
as a relief fund. A fine of 3d. for singing was said 
to be imposed in order to prevent the women from 
getting more lead dust in their mouths than was 
unavoidable. 

The resident superintendent of a home for working 
girls said that one of them was a dipper in an enamel 
shop. She was aged 17, had only been in the trade 
four months, and began with 5s., since raised to 6s. 

Her health was being ruined by the work, but she 
refused to give it up because ‘ 1 she liked the work and 
she liked the girls.” Another girl of the same age 
went to the same factory and was never in the least 
affected by the work. 

Since my visit detailed rules have been issued from 
the Home Office with regard to iron enamel works, 
requiring occupiers to provide adequate washing con- 
veniences, suitable respirators, overalls, and head 
coverings, and to adopt measures for the removal of all 
superfluous dust, to provide a sufficient supply of 
sulphuric acid drink or other approved sanitary drink, 
to provide medical attendance and medicine for 
persons suffering from illness contracted in the process 
of manufacture and to take care that no food shall be 
eaten in the works except in an apartment specially 
provided for the purpose. 

Several ladies informed me that the “ screw girls ” [f.) Screw 
at Smethwick had a reputation for coarse language and laetory ' 
immorality, and believed that it must in some way be ■ 
due to the conditions of work. This I feel absolutely 
certain is not the case. The screw machine-room, in 
which some hundreds of women and girls are employ ed, 
is very large and extremely lofty with a ground-glass 
roof. Each girl was tending 16 machines (except those 
who worked at machines somewhat different from the 
majority in use) standing between two rows of eight. 

Their work was to see that no part of the machine was 
clogged up so as to prevent it from acting ; they used 
pincers to put the machine right and so far as I could 
see the only danger that could arise would be in the 
case of a girl carelessly using her fingers instead of her 
pincers. The machines themselves struck me as being 
positively graceful in their action, and the effect on 
the eye was refreshing after seeing the monotonous 
working of the presses in the Birmingham factories. 

The manager stated that no one under 17 years of age 
was engaged for the screw machine room, so that 
nearly all had previously been emploved in other 
factories, principally at press work. He also stated 
that quite half were married and from their appearance 
I should expect that this calculation would prove con- 
siderably under the mark if a census were taken. The 
managing director maintained that the women were 
not at all addicted to drink and that their attendance 
on Mondays and the day after holidays was always 
regular. If this is true, the faces of some of the women 
gave very fafse testimony. But although there seemed 
to me a large enough number of coarso-looking women 
to briug discredit on “screw girls ” generally, yet the 
majority were very respectable-looking women whose 
appearance in neat dresses and white aprons with bibs 
and shoulder straps produced a very favourable im- 
pression. Here, as elsewhere in Birmingham, exact 
information as to wages was refused. The lavatory 
and cloakroom accommodation seemed to me good. . 

The employment in factories and workshops of \. Employ- 
married women whose husbands are well able to 
support them seemed to me the worst feature in the women in 
industrial life of Birmingham. There is hardly any 
home work for married women in the city. Nearly all shops- 
the tailoring given out by the Birmingham clothiers is 
done in tailors’ workshops. The chief industries of the 
place necessitate the employment of girls in processes 
absolutely useless to them in home life. After mar- 
riage they miss not only the cheerful society (for it is 
cheerful) of the factory, but also the steady work to 
which they have been accustomed, and for both reasons 
many of them persist in going to the factory. They 
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aro not, generally speaking, engaged on work which 
would otherwise bo done by men, and therefore there 
seems remarkably little of the opposition to married 
women’s labour invariably displayed by men when 
they consider that then' own labour is being displaced 
by women, but the evils exist none the less. The rate 
of infant mortality in Birmingham is very high, and 
were it possible to obtain particulars of the occupations 
of the mothers of the infants who have died under 
the age of five years, medical testimony points to 
the probability that an abnormal proportion of them 
would be found in factories or workshops. As there 
is so little home work in Birmingham, I have had 
no opportunity of seeing workers in their homes; 
but one witness, a doctor, stated that a comfortable 
home was an exception. It is also Aery doubtful 
whether the married women in factories ever save any 
part of their earnings. At the same time it may be 
questioned whether there is any town in England where 
the evils are so clearly recognised and efforts to remove 
them so vigorously and sensibly made. 

It is noteworthy that in the Bourneville Works, where 
no married women are employed, the percentage of 
single women over 25 is unusually high. 


Percentage of Women and Girls in Boorneville 
Works. 


Under 16 years. | 

16 to 18. IS to 25. 

I 25 and upwsvds. 

26-6 

29-5 1 32-1 

11-8 


There seems ground for believing that the girls in 
these works knowing that they will not be kept on 
after marriage do not marry so early as most factory 
girls, and are less liable to be married by men in 
search of a wife to support them. 

viUe^o'co" 0 " factol T was moved from Birmingham 11 years 

and Clioco- a o°> an ^ six times as many persons are now employed 
late Works, in it. Arrangements were made with the railway 
company for cheap tickets for the workpeople. The 
majority of the men moved from Birmingham and 
settled down near the factory, but the girls used to 
come in by train. But their numbers, since the 
migration to Bourneville, have been largely recruited 
from the outlying villages, and barely 10 per cent, 
actually come from the city. The hours of labour 
when busy, viz., from September to December, are 
6 a.m. to 5.30 p.m. A cup of warm tea and a tea biscuit 
are given to every girl when she comes in the morning ; 
half an hour is allowed for breakfast, a quarter of an 
hour for lunch, and one hour for dinner. Dnriug this 
season they leave off at i p.m. on Wednesday and 
12.30 p.m. on Saturday. For nine months in the year 
the hours are 8.45 a.m. to 5.30 p.m, and till 1.30 p.m. 
on Saturday. 

The girls change their boots if damp, and place them 
on racks in the cloak rooms above hot water pipes. For 
the sake of cleanliness, they have to wear white holland 
dresses at their work, taken off before they go home ; 
they are charged two-thirds of the cost of the holland, 
and make the dresses themselves. They must have a 
clean dress every Monday. 

A playground of about J acre is provided for the 
girls, shut in by trees, and with benches all round it, 
several of which are under cover. 

Fines for lateness go to the Hospital Saturday Fund : 
other fines to the sick club. The cloakroom is large 
and well fitted, and lukewarm water is laid on for 
washing. The dining-room is fitted with seats, with 
backs reversible into tables, and the room is frequently 
used as a lecture hall. Formerly hot joints were 
provided from the kitchen, but this practice was 
abandoned because “ all the girls wanted the best cut.” 
How the girls bring their meat, and have it cooked for 
them, and only cold meat and different kinds of pies 
and puddings are sold to them. 

Dining Room Tariff. 

Ham, corned beef, or Bread, per slice, id. 
tongue, Id. and 2d. per Buns, each, \d. and Id. 
pbue. Cake, per slice, Jd. and Id. 

Eggs, each Id. Teaand coffee, perf pint, \d. 

Sausages, each Id. Cocoa essence per .V pint, id. 

Pork pies, per quarter, lid. Milk, per f pint. Id. 

Bacon, per rasher, Id. Milk, per glass, id. 
Potatoes, id. and Id. Ginger beer, Lemonade, or 

Pudding, pies, and tarts, Id. sodawater, per bottle, Id. 

Butter, cheese, or jam, i d. Fruits ofall kinds in season. 


The factory is lighted with electric light. The 
ventilation is excellent-, and the fresh air warmed by 
hot pipes as it comes in. A dust collector was provided 
in the starch mould room, but was nob acting auite 
satisfactorily. The women work entirely apart from 
the men, and arc superintended by forewomen. It is 
the special business of a district nurse to visit the 
girls who arc ill, and a committee of forewomen meets 
once a week to give out tickets that may be required 
for hospitals, &c. About 36 cottages, which might 
be described as semi-detached villas, with five rooms 
and a scullery and a good garden to each, are let at 5s. 
to 6s. a week. 

Although, in the majority of factories and workshops, 
in Birmingham there is but little provision for dining 
in comfort, the city itself i3 well supplied with good 
and cheap eating-houses ; and so far as public effort is 
concerned, it may be safely said that, in Birmingham, 
if any scheme can be proved worth carrying out, it will 
be undertaken. 

The evidence of factory girls has been tabulated, but c. Eviden - 
a very noticeable feature of it is the absence of any of factory 
serious discontent. This is not due to the fact that KU ' ls - 
they may have been peculiarly well situated. The 
superintendent of a home and club for working girls, 
nearly all of whom earned very low wages, confirmed 
the evidence of other club managers, that the girls 
complained very little about their work. Their troubles 
were nearly all domestic or social rather than industrial. 

Only one grave charge was made against employers, 7 q. 
and this was only against certain pen manufacturers, in pen; ' 
From a Trade Union official (not in the pen trade) factories, 
from an unsigned statement, sent to me guaranteed to 
be from a woman in a non factory and from two girls 
in other pen factories, I obtained evidence of a feeling 
on the part of the pen makers that they were being 
given more work to do than formerly for the same pay. 

It was stated that they were paid by the “ lot ” ; this 
was supposed to be such a weight of metal as would 
give 100 gross of pens ; but neither the weight nor the 
number was stated to the girls. They believed that the 
weight was increasing, and that they were now making 
many more gross to a “ lot ” than before. The names 
of two firms were mentioned which charged the girls 
for all “ waste ” or spoilt pens. 

Complaints of illegal overtime referred entirely to 
dressmakers and (in a slight degree) tailoresses in 
workshops, and will be given therefore in a later report 
on dressmakers in the provinces. 

The decline of the pearl button manufacture in 8 T , 
Birmingham has been referred to, and in this con- Unionoppo- 
nexion may be quoted some extracts from the “ Rules sition in the 
“ and Regulations to be observed by the Members of trade to"°" 
“ the Operative Pearl Button and Stud Workers’ 

“ Protection Society, established April 12th, 1843, 

“ Revised 1865, 1872, 1881, and 1887.” 

“ Rule 21.— That if any operative, being a member of („.) Wo- 
this society, give instructions to any learners, not being »>en’s om- 
members of this society, he shall forfeit the sum of ployment: 
10s. for each case. No female allowed in the capacity of 
either piece-maker, turner, or bottomer. Any member 
working where a female does either shall forfeit 11., 
and should he continue to do so, shall be excluded.” 

“ Rule 26. — That the system of centering by the (a ) Use of 
engine be annihilated in toto, and any member coun- power- 
tenancing the system, direct or indirect, shall be subject driv fP 
to a fine of 21. Any member of the society working at macmncr -'- 
the trade by means of mill power, either direct or 
indirect, shall be subject to a fine of hi.’ 1 

Amongst the voluntary work done for working women „ voluntary 
and girls in Birmingham should be noticed the various work lor tlie 
courses of practical lectures on the laws of health, education 
management of infants, and nursing, promoted by the non of 0 "" 
Ladies’ Association for Useful Work. The Letter Guild, working 
which undertakes to find a lady correspondent to write sirls ’ 
to any factory girl who wishes’ to have a friend to give 
her advice and sympathy through the post, is a some- 
what novel but very successful society. Over 3,000 
girls have applied for correspondents, and about 2,000 
ladies have been induced to promise to write letters 
regularly to the girls allotted to them. Of the various 
acts of kindness by individuals, none seemed to have 
afforded more pleasure than the hospitality of a private 
person, who invited over 40 members of the Ivyrle 
Society to stay for a week, in detachments of 12 at a 
time, at a cottage in Conway, under the supervision of 
two lady members. The visit had been paid six 
months before, but one girl, a press worker, told me 
that she still thought of it nearly all the time she was 
at work ; and two gilds said they were saving money 
to pay their fares to the same place next year. 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON LABOUR’: 

II.—' Walsall. Percentage of Women and Girls earning— 


The register of workshops inspected by the sanitary 
inspector at Walsall contained but few particulars, and 
of the 500 workshops in the list sent by tho factory 
inspector only 32 had been reported on at the time of 
my visit. Only 15 of the 500 were tailors’ workshops, 
but a very considerable number were saddlery and 
harness shops, in which women were employed. A 
large clothing factory in tbe town has daring the last 
few years caused an increased demand for female 
laboui j over 700 women and girls being employed 
inside, and over 100 in a branch factory, 
i. Saddlery Witness 360, partner in a firm of saddlery and harness 
trade a ' neSS ma ^ ers > stated that in Walsall stitching had always 
( | jiesori * 3een ^ one by women. The heaviest work done by 
tion of woric women in his factory was the lighter kind of shaft tugs. 

A girl in the factory was given one of these to show me 
what the work was like. She stated that for tugs with 
seven stitches to the 'inch they were paid 5d. a pair, 
eight stitches to the inch they were paid 6 d. a pair, and 
so on up to 10d., the highest price. The one she was 
doing was an eight stitch pair, and she could make 
one tug (3d!.) in -an hour. She added that no one 
had many of these to do in a week and that some of 
the girls could make them quicker than she could. 

Two girls, witnesses 362a arid b, from another factory, 
also stated that shaft tugs were the heaviest work they 
had to do. They often did not have one shaft tug a 
week; the lowest price paid for them was 6d. a pair, 
then 7 d. and 8 d. One of them could do a pair of 6d. 
shaft tugs in 1J hours. They wished they had the 
work oftener. 

The heavy shaft tugs required for Government con- 
tract work were not made at all in Walsall, according 
to witness 360, but were frequently made in Birming- 
ham by men, 

A certain amount of the bridle work was being done 
by machinery driven by power, and in one room two 
women were working a new machine adapted to 
stitching a large number of thicknesses together. The 
machinists were all on day-wprk. The better class 
work was all being done by hand. The leather is fixed 
in a “ clamp ” so as to leave both hands free, the hole 
is made with a very sharp awl and the threads put 
through and drawn tightly together. The women wear 
a leather pad fastened on to the palm of the hand by 
a leather ring on then - middle finger. In one room 
women were seaming saddle seats instead of stitching 
them ; the two parts put together were of much thinner 
leather, and the needle was used instead of the awl ; 
the women used thimbles and had guards on the third 
and fourth fingers. These seamers were considerably 
older than the other women in the factory. The black 
harness stitching having to be done with black thread 
was said to be trying to the eyes. Apart from this the 
work seemed more attractive and less monotonous 
than most work done by women in factories, certainly 
more so than the “ press ” work in which the majority 
of Birmingham factory girls are engaged. 

(i.i Wages The hours of work were 8 a.m. to 7.30 p.m. in winter 
oFwo'rk'in with one hour for dinner and half an hour for tea, and 
Walsall and 7 a.m. to 6.30 p.m. in summer with half an hour for 
m Binning- breakfast and one hour for dinner, making 55 hours a 
week exclusive of meals, but the employer stated that 
it was quite impossible to induce the girls to come in 
time. They frequently would not come before 9 o’clock 
in summer, and the married women often did not come 
until 10 and were very irregular. The youths came 
punctually, but most of the girls had no urgent neces- 
sity for earning money and therefore took their time. 
A great number of girls were being attracted into the 
wholesale clothing trade, and possibly this had made 
them more independent of the employers. One-third 
of the women in the factory were married. A state- 
ment of wages was given to me. 

Percentage of Women and Girls earning — 

Under 6s. 6s. to 8s. | 8s. to 10s. 10s. to 12s. 1 12s. to 18s. 

I | 

19-2 11-5 I 17-3 j 27-0 I 25'0 


In the bridle stitching department of a firm in 
Birmingham tbe wages of the women were taken down 
by myself from the wage-book. 


Under 6s. 6s. to 8s. 8s. tn Ids. in.- in io«, io„ , Q „ 



Although given in percentages, the above tables 
refer to less than 80 women altogether. 

In the factory at Birmingham tho time-book showed 
that there also the girls came to their work very late. 

Taking a week in which there had been plenty of 
work for them to do, it appeared that of the bridle 
stitchers : — 

1 had worked 53 J hours (a new hand). 


0 


50 "to 53 J hour 

8 


48 „ 50 

8 


45 „ 48 „ 

2 


40 „ 45 „ 

2 


35 

1 


33 

1 


24 


The two girls, witnesses 362a and B, already quoted, (e) Evidence 
said that they were working at a harness factory, but of harness 
work was so slack that they had absented themselves for makors ' 
half a day to try to get work elsewhere. They had been 
to six places and had failed, as all were slack. When 
trade was busy it was quite the other way. Their 
nominal hours in summer were 6.30 to 6, in winter 

8 to 7 : but they both of them stated that they them- 
selves never under any circumstances went before 

9 a.m. At the present time their hours were from ' 

10 till 5. Throughout the year they averaged about 
9s. or 10s., earning about 12s. in busy times and only 
6s. or 7s. when on short time. One of them paid her 
mother 5s. 6 d. a week ; tbe other explained ■ that as her . 
parents were better off she only paid them 5s. a week. 

They were not fined, and their only grievance was the 
slackness of work. They were Very indignant because 
their employer had that morning dismissed a, girl whom 
he had taken on as a learner before she had half learned 
her trade and she would have to go as a learner again 
somewhere else. 

Witness 360 believed that since the sitting of the (A) Home 
Committee on Sweating much less work was given out worl(- 
to be done at home. He himself gave some out a few 
months before when there was a sudden press of work. 

Only the smaller places gave it out to any extent.. 

Only “straight” work, principally traces, was done at 
home, as the other work generally had to pass into 
the hands of the men and back again, making it neces- 
sary for men and women to work together. Some; 
seaming was also done for small saddlers who had too 
little work to employ a woman at the workshop. Home 
work when given out at all was nearly always done by 
married wCmen who had worked at the trade before 

Witness 361, harness maker, said that he employed 
about 30 women at their own homes, and about the 
same number in the factory. He only gave out straight 
work ; all the buckle work was done inside. 

Witness 364 said that before her marriage she was a 
leather cigar-case closer at a factory ; she -worked 50 
hours a week and her earnings averaged from 7s. to 9s. 

•She was 23 when she married; she- took a little work 
home at first but afterwards had too much to do in 
attending to her children. She did pouches at one period 
and was paid 3 %d. each, but she could not;say how long it 
took her to do one as she never sat at her work for a 
whole hour together. Some of the married women 
went to the factory merely for company’s sake, and 
hardly had any money over when they had paid for 
theirjwashing and for looking after the children. This 
witness lived in a very comfortably furnished four- 
roomed house for which she paid 4s. a week. 

Witness 366 said that she used to work in the saddlery 
trade before marriage, and learnt the trade right 
through ; she then earned 8s. to 10s. on buckle work 
principally. She occasionally made traces at home 
now, taking work from whatever place her husband 
might be working at. She never did much work, and 
had done none for the last two months, having seven 
children to attend to. She had had traces from different 
masters, and they all practically paid the same rate. 

“ Eights ” would be Is., and “nines ” Is. Id. It would 
take her 4 hours to do the Is. trace, working very hard. 

She paid 3s. rent for her five-roomed house. This 
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woman and her baby both looked very unhealthy, and 
it is possible that bad sanitation was the cause of the 
low rent. 

Witness 387 said that she was a bridle stitcher, but 
only did work when there was a press at the factory. 
During her husband’s absence in America, she had to 
support herself and three children, and went to a 
factory near her home. She earned 10s. a week, but it 
was on work she was not accustomed to. There was no 
necessity for her to work now. A good bridle stitcher 
could earn 3 d. to 4 d. an hour ; some would only earn 
lid. or 2 cl. She did not approve of married women 
working in the factory if they could be supported 
without. Children were always neglected in conse- 
quence, but' she did not know of any cases in which 
mothers paid anyone to look after them; there was 
generally a grandmother or some other relative, who 
did this without payment. This witness lived' in a 
very well-furnished six-roomed house, for which she 
paid 5s. a week. 

2. Clothing Witness 363, wholesale clothier, said that he gave out 

tnctovy. << finishing ” to home workers, of whom there were 79 on 

the out-work register. His branch factory was managed 
by a Jewish tailor, who tv as paid by the piece, and was 
practically his own master, but to whom he supplied 
rooms, machines and power. In his own factory there 
were 772 women and girls, and 64 men. The arrange- 
ments of the factory struck me as quite equal to the 
best of the Leeds clothing factories, and in some 
respects superior ; even here, however, the art of 
ventilating without draught had not been discovered. 
There was not the slightest fume from the gas pressing 
irons, and the foreman of the men's pressing room 
seemed justified in volunteering the assertion that 
there was not a cooler pressing-room to be found in all 
England. Most of the rooms were lit with electric 
light. 


1891. Percentage of Women and Girls earning — 


— 

i 6s. 

6s. to 
10s. 

1 10s. to 
1 5s. 

1 i 

| 15s. to i 
20s. j 

"™“ a . 

Ordinary 

8-8 

1 

26-5 I 

40-0 

20-1 ! 

4-6 

Throughout 

year 

20-0 

43-0 | 

29-3. 


•7 


I am not able to compare the wages of all employed 
in the factory during the five years, as I have not the 
particulars of the day workers, except for 1891 ; their 
absence somewhat lowers the number of those earning 
the highest and the lowest wages. 


Percentage of Women and Girls in Piecework 
earning per week — 







Relative 



6s. to 

10s. to 

15s. and 

numbers 


6s. 

10s. 

los. 

upwards. 

ployed. 

1887 - 

24-2 

47-5 

24-2 

4-1 

100 


23-8 

42-3 


4-5 





28-8 

8-4 



20-9 

43-7 

26 -4 

9-0 


1891 - 

19-0 

44' 8 

29-3 

6-9 

151 


So far as can be judged from the table for an 
ordinary week, the average rate of earnings in Walsall 
is very little lower than that of Leeds. 


Not quite 5 per cent, of the women were married or 
widowed' The employer complained that the girls 
married so soon, but he did not care to have married 
women ; they always wanted to come late, and go away 
early in the middle of the day, and often would not 
come at all on Saturdays. 

Since 1887 a record had been kept of the average 
weekly wage earned throughout the year by each 
piece-worker, and also of the time lost by the girls of 
their own accord or though illness. Prom this latter 
record I extracted some of the worst cases with the 
average wage earned by them throughout the year 1891. 


Hours lost, i 

Average Weekly- 
Wages. 

Hours lost. 

^ Average weekly 
Wages. 


s d. 


s. d. 

788 

13 10 

751 

7 10 

677 

9 8 




12 11 

406 



8 3i 

389 

7 34 


8 8 

323 




274 

18 0 


6 9A 

236 

13 2i 

1 162 

9 3 

127 

10 9i 


The hours of work were from 8 a.m. to 6 pm., with 
one hour for dinner. Pines were imposed for lateness, 
if many began to show signs of a tendency to come 
late. Pines all went to the sick club. In 1889 they 
amounted to 821. 19s. 9 d., and in 1890 to 861. Is. 2d. 

Unfortunately, of the five out-workers whose names 
and addresses I took down, two had moved, and three 
were out when I called. . . . , , . 

It must always be remembered that the tables of 
' wages o-iven in this report, are merely representative 
of the wages earned in an ordinary week ; in almost 
any week that might be taken, persons will be found 
earning high wages, who perhaps would not work so 
hard the next week, or might not have the work to do ; 
absence, slack work, and holidays may all tend to lower 
the weekly average throughout the year, and firms 
pay in"- the same rate might have entirely different 
periods of slackness. Such firms might give almost 
identical results if the wages for an ordinary week were 
compared, and yet one might be much below another 
if the yearly average were compared. In the Walsall 
clothing factory, the weekly average of the worker tor 
the whole year has been worked out, as already stated, 
and the difference between the table for an ordinary 
week and that for the year can be shown. 


III. — Dudley Clothing Trade. 

Witness 380, having an intimate knowledge of the 
working girls in Dudley, and unusual opportunities of ( 0- ) labour 
seeing their homes, stated that most of the girls in the supplied 
town were nail makers or file cutters, or engaged in ^,”?es! 
similar work. The tailoresses who worked in the 
Dudley clothing factory did not, so far as she could 
judge, live in Dudley ; they were very much superior 
in dress and appearauce to the girls in the other fac- 
tories. Very few married women either went to 
factories or took work home, but their homes were 
generally very dirty notwithstanding. Witness 381, 
relieving officer for Dudley, said that there was very 
little nailing done now, but the girls stuck to the trade 
and would not learn anything else. The people he had 
to do with were of course the poorest ; the wives nearly 
all went out washing and charing or doing odd jobs ; 
the homes were generally very dirty. He never came 
across the tailoresses at all, whether working at home 
or in the factory. 

Witness 402, one of the firm of clothiers in Dudley, 
said that, besides having work done in factories at 
Birmingham and Dudley, they gave out work m both 
towns.- In Birmingham the outwork was of the better 
class, and was nearly all done in Jewish workshops. 

In Dudley the outwork was of the very commonest 
kind, and was done by the wives and daughters of the 
colliers and ironworkers in the neighbouring villages. 

Witness 405, the manager of the Dudley factory, 
ascertained that in the juvenile suit room, wnere there 
were 10 machinists, only three lived in the town ; in 
another room, where 80 girls were at work, there were 
only six who lived in Dudley, the rest came from the 
neighbouring villages. The girls in the outworkers’ 
waiting room who had brought in their bundles of work 
from Coseley and other districts, struck me as looking 
remarkably strong and healthy. Those in the factory 
looked fresher and more vigorous than is usual in 
factories in large towns. The manager said that, as a 
rule, the country girls were much superior in manners 
to the Dudley girls. 

The hours of work were 8 to 7, with H hours for <f-^° urs 
meals The overtime list showed that overtime had 
been worked 25 nights this year; the dates showed that 
it was rarely worked so often as twice a week, and 
never oftener. 

Pines had been abolished, as the girls did not mind ( .) Fines, 
them in the least, and only paid so much less at home 
when fined. If 15 minutes late they were now locked 
out. 


H 2 
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(t/.) Agos. r flie wage books were shown to me, and a census of 
ages taken. Only one married woman was employed in 
the factory. When the girls married, if they wanted to 
earn money they took work home. 

Percentage of Women and Girls. 


Under 

16 Years. 


10- 



2 . Homo On the outworkers’ register were 120 names. Only 
work. six women were drawing over 11. a week. One of these 

drew 61. 3s. Sd. the previous week, and was said to 
employ several girls not members of her own family. 
The 120 names would probably represent between 250 
and 300 people actually working for the firm ; nearly 
all lived in the surrounding villages, not in Dudley. 


Witness 408, the woman referred to above, living in 
Coseley, said that she sent over in a cart for what she 
wanted from Dudley ; at the present time she employed 
two daughters and six other girls. Their hours were 
8 to 8, with 1^ hours for meals. They worked until 
4 on Mondays, as that was more convenient than 
Saturday, but did not work full time on Saturday. 
They left off on Tuesday and Thursday because she 
wanted to go to chapel then. She considered that the 
“factory inspector had done her a good turn,” by 
limiting her hours, as it enabled her to refuse to work 
late for her employers. She used to do ordered work 
years ago ; it paid much better than the wholesale trade, 
but then she lost so much time waiting about to see if 
any was wanted. She considered that the tailoring 
work bad employed girls who would otherwise have 
worked in the foundries and brick yards, the only other 
work open to girls in the district. 

Several of the tailoresses, visited at their homes, 
whose statements as to their own work have been 
tabulated, said that the girls in the neighbourhood who 
did not do tailoring went to a foundry near and scoured 
pots there; they earned about 5s. or 6s., 7s. 6d. being 
the highest earned by any one they had heard of. 

There was considerable difference of opinion as to 
the hardship of walking over two miles to Dudley and 
back with their bundles on their heads. So far as I 
could judge they none of them really minded the walk, 
or the loss of time, but they did not like carrying the 
heavy weight in bad weather or very hot weather. 

' n ne average rate earned by the girls seemed to be 
lid. an hour in most cases, and about 2 \d. an hour in 
the case of two girls accustomed to work in the factory 
before they began to work at home. 


Home Workers in District of Coseley, near Dudley. 


1 

!§ 

Persons 

Kind of 

Ordinary 

Prices. 

Amount 
earned in 

Earnings per 

Weeks (Gross, 
unless other- 
wise stated.) 

Cost of Sewings 
to be deducted 
from Gross 
Earnings. 

Hours per Daj 

Cost of Sewing 
Machines. 


406 

their mother 
goes twice a 
week to fetch 
the work for 
them. 

Coats^ 

is. 9d. 
the coat 
and vest 

2s. 6 d. 
= is. 3 d. 
each. 

14s. 

Sd. twist. 

Sd. cotton. 

Id. thread Id. 

for tacking 
cotton = 
Is. 5|d. 

S a.m.— 8 p.m. 
Half day 
Saturday 

81. 10s. ; finished 
paying for it a 
fortnight ago. 

Were working in a very 
comfortable kitchen. 
Healthy looking girls. 
Both machine and 
finish. In the winter 
would take turns to 
fetch the work instead 
of their mother. Kent, 4s. 
for foul* rooms and a 
brewhouse (used as a 
washhouse) ; a garden, 
but their father prefers 
growing flowers to 
vegetables. 


Three sisters, 

and 15 years’; 
the mother 
fells when 
wen enough ; 

prentice (age 
14) until 

three weeks 

younger sis- 
ter takes the 
work to and 
from shop. 

CoatSf 

Is. 9 cl. the 
coat and 

5s. 3d. 

Jan.’92 to Marcl 
’92, -25s. lid. 
April to June 
28s. 2}d. 

July to Sept. 
18s. Ill d. 
Expected to 
be busy again 
this quarter. 

Weekly ex- 
penses about 

cotton, 3d. 
thread. Id. 
tacking cot- 
t o n, 4 d. 
gimps, 8 d 
soap=5s.31d. 

8 fo 8 or 7.30. 
Never before 

Have finished pay- 

second at 2s. fid. 
a fortnight. 
Have to pay 
11. Is. to have the 
first repaired. 

Learnt from a woman in 
the village who employs 
several. Saw the factory 
inspector frequently 
there; received nothing 
for two years. 5s. the 
third year ; eldest 
earned 6s. when she 
left. Used to work for 
a clothier in Wednes- 
bury ; he used to fetch 
the work to and from 
their homes, but he did 
not pay so much, and he 
only sent work when he 
was busy. Father an 
engineer; out of work 
two weeks; five girls, 
six boys; only one boy 
old enough to cam. Five- 
roomed house, without 
garden. 

409 

Married wo- 
man ; girl 
aged 19. 

Daughter, 14, 
and a boy 
(paid) takes 

flannels,” 

trousers. 

6 id. a 

is. 74 d. 

sVlT 

together. 

Could not say. 
Two married 
daughters do 
3s. or 4s. each 
a week of the 

into the shop. 

lid. for thread. 
&c. for every 

trousers. 

Rarely after 8 
p.m. “ knock- 
ed off” atG.30 
if she wanted 

Verylittle on 
Saturday. 


Irish. Husband a la- 
bourer. Had brought 
up nine children ; had 
learnt hand tailoring be- 
fore marriage. When her 
daughter took out work, 
she learnt machining 
and began to take home 
work too. Inspector 
had often called. Had 
"specials” last Friday 
afternoon, and both sat 
up till 10 a.m. Saturday 
to do them. First time 
she had ever sat up, but 
the girl hud done it 
before at another place. 
Wont to bed for the rest 
of the day. Five roomed 
house ; 3s. G d. rent. 


WO Ages. 
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Home Workers in District of Coselet, near Dudlet — continued . 


Index Number. 

Working. 

Kind of 
Work. 

Ordinary 

Prices. 

Amount 

earned in 
a Day. 

Week in 

Weeks' (Gross, 
unless other- 
wise stated) . 

Cost of Sewings 
to be deducted 
from Gross 
Earnings. 

Hours per Day 

Cost of Sewing 
Machines. 

- 

410 

Married wo- 
man, married 

two learners. 




Average for 
the last 14 

to 13s. 4 id. 
Pays her 

sister 4s. 6 d. 
(Is. a day). 

About ls.Od. 

9 to 8 

Two hours 
for meals. 
Work till Fri- 
day dinner 
time. Not 
on Saturday. 

2s. 6 d. a fortnight 
still owes 21 . 

Husband a puddler, at 
home, and therefore was 
not invited to go in. 
her in her free time 
from housework. Sends 
for the work and goes 
herself onco. Carries 
the work on her head. 
Would rather have the 
walk than pay to have 
it fetched. Three-roomed 
house. 2s. 6d. rent. 


Two sisters, 
aged 19 and 

Trousers 

and 

waist- 

Moleskin 

corded 

Gid.a 

pair. 

Is. 7 id. 
each. 


A little more 
than Id. a 
pair. 

If they have 
been to shop, 
begin about 
11 u.m. till 

next day, be- 
ginning at 

One machine is 
paid for. Pay 
2s. (id. a fort- 
night for the 

Heavy looking girl. 
Worked in a dark low 
place intended for 
scullery. 

412 

Two sisters, 
19 and 16. 

Coats^ 

Is. 2 d. 
coats. Id. 

4s. 8 d. or 
3s. n d. in 
a full day 
together. 

I ts. to 10s. 

3s. or 3s. 0 d. 

Go for work 

a day when 
they do this. 
Occasionally 
work after 

special order. 

2s. 6d. a fortnight. 
Bought the one 
before right out 
and it only lasted 
two years. 

mi 


Monrfcon- 

u ii-i.'S 


(n.) First 
factory. 


sponging 
and fettling 


(2.) Cup- 
aakingwith 
the "jolly.” 


(8.) Towing. 


IV. — The Staffordshire Potteries. 

The conditions of work and the system of wages 
prevailing in the Staffordshire Potteries (Stoke-on- 
Trent, Hanley, Burslem, Tunstall, Fenton, Longton) 
are strikingly different from those under which women 
work in other industries. It seems best to describe in 
detail the work done, but the numerous technical terms 
in use and the difficulty of observing correctly without 
any practical acquaintance with the work, give much 
cause lor diffidence in undertaking the task. 

In the first factory inspected about 500 people were 
employed in making “useful” earthenware (such as 
dinner, tea, and toilet services) for the home and 
foreign trade. No women were in the room where the 
clay is made. In the next room work was being carried 
on at benches separated from each other by partitions. 
At one of these compartments a man was “ throwing ” 
coffee cups, and a woman “ attendant ” was weighing 
the clay and preparing it for the thrower. In the next 
compartment a man was “ turning ” the cups at a lathe 
driven by steam power. It was stated that the lathe 
used to be worked by a girl attendant with a treadle, 
and that this was still done in some places. Here the 
girl only sponges the edges of the cup after it has been 
turned, and she was therefore assisting the lathe 
turners in two compartments instead of one only as 
was customary when she treadled. It was stated that 
each of the men paid her 2 d. in every Is. earned, so 
that if each man made 30s. gross in the week the girl 
would have 10s. and the men would each have 25s. net. 
This payment is known as “ scorage.” 

The men doing “ flat ” work each had an attendant, 
a woman or a girl who sponged and fettled the plates 
after the men had done their part of the work. These 
spongers were paid Is. 8 <2. the day ; others who were 
also putting handles on to basins were paid 2s. 2d. a 
day. One girl was preparing the clay for saucers, 
“ batting ” it out with a heavy mallet. It was stated 
that most of the spongers and fettlers were married 
women, men in several cases bringing their own wives 
to work with them. Half-timers, both boys and girls, 
were being employed as “mould runners,” carrying 
the moulds to and from the drying stoves. 

Girls here were making cups with the “jolly ; ” one 
girl fettled for the “jollyer” and another girl was 
mould runner. 

The most noteworthy process was that of “towing ” 
the plates. This was introduced within the last 10 
years and is substituted for sponging. The plate 
is put on a “whirler” which revolves (by steam 
power) while the girl cuts round the edges and rubs 


the plate with tow. At this factory the whirler was 
placed in a kennel-shaped hutch with a chimney, a fan 
carried off the clay dust through a funnel into a 
chimney outside the factory. I was informed by 
persons unconnected with the firm, that this factory 
had the newest and best system of carrying off the 
dust caused by towing. Spongers and fettlers sponge 
the ware while it is damp, the “towers ’’cut and rub 
it after it has been dried, the work being, therefore, 
much more dusty. 

In the “biscuit warehouse” women were sorting (4.) Biscuit 
the faulty work from the good. The head women are warehouse, 
paid so much an “oven” of ware, and they pay their 
assistants on day-work. 

Girls in a room by themselves were sorting out 
“stilts,” “thimbles,” and “spurs” (small pieces of 
ware placed between the articles in the “ saggers ” to 
keep them apart from each other when fired), picking 
out those good enough to be used again. 

In the “ printing room ” the work was being done ( 5 .) Printers 
in groups. The printer, a man, passes the paper and trans- 
pattern which he has printed to the journeywoman i&ue'of 
“ transferrer ” or to her “cutter,” who cuts out the payment, 
plain part of the paper ; the journeywoman then 
“ transfers ” the pattern to the biscuit, a process 
requiring considerable care and skill ; another girl, 
an “ apprentice,” rubs the paper into the biscuit and 
afterwards puts the plate, &c. into water and washes 
off the paper. According to the information given me 
the printer receives 5 id. the “ dozen ” and keeps 3d., 
he pays 2 id. to the journeywoman who pays the 
apprentice Id. ; the cutter receives “ 4s. fid. a week 
“ and 6d. pocket money,” 2s. 6d. of this being paid by 
the journeywoman and 2s. 6d. by the apprentice. Then 
out of every Is. that the journeywoman earns she pays 
back Id. to the printer. The printer has to pay the 
“mixer” (a man) fid. a “score of dozens.” 

E.G., if the printer prints 120 “ dozen ” a week, he 
gets 3d. a dozen, or 30s., he receives Is. 3d. from the 
journeywoman and pays the mixer 3s., making, there- 
fore, a net total of 28s. 3d. a week, out of which he 
has to pay “ gas money.” 

The apprentice earns 10s., but pays 2s. fid. of this to 
the cutter, leaving 7s. 6 d. 

The journeywoman keeps 15s., out of which she has 
to pay Is. 3d. (Id. in Is.) to the printer and 2s. fid. to 
the cutter, leaving 11s. 3d., out of which she also has 
to pay “ gas money.” 

The cutter receives 5s. 

The Id. in the Is. paid by the transferrers to the 
printers is the result of an arrangement made when 
the price paid to the printers was lowered from 6d. to 
H 3 
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(7.) Painters 
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(8.) Towing. 


bourfor 


(5.) Women 
makers paid 


factory. 

(1.) Lathe 
turning by 
foot treadle. 


(2.) Towing. 


(8.) Cup 
making. 


5 id. by “Lord Hatherton’s award.” A difficulty 
arose as to the fairest way of dividing the reduction 
between the men and the women. The men had been 
accustomed to keep 3 id. out of 6 d. ; if they had only 
retained 3d. then the loss would have fallen entirely 
upon them, a loss of 2d. out of Is. 2d. ; if they had 
kept 3 \d. they would have lost Id. out of Is. 2d., and 
the journeywoman, having 1 id. a dozen instead of lid., 
would have lost 2hd. out of Is. 3d. formerly earned. 
The women’s labour being skilled and needed by the 
men, the women were able to secure better terms. 

Thus, for eight “ dozen ” the men used to receive 2s. 4d. 
and the journeywomen Is. ; now the men receive 2s. + 
Id., and the journey women Is. — Id. The men, therefore, 
have lost of their former rate, and the journeywomen 
•gV of their former rate. The word “ dozen ” is here 
used in a technical sense. The printer has one price, 
but payment for di flerent qualities of work is varied 
by what are called “short,” “ medium,” and “long ” 
counts. 

In the dipping-room men were dipping the ware 
in the liquid glaze which contains lead. In an adjoin- 
ing room, cups, &c., which had been dipped and dried, 
were being rubbed together tops to tops and bottoms 
to bottoms. The rough glaze powder which comes off, 
and which contains lead, was stated by the employer 
to be injurious to health. 

After the glazing process the ware is fired a second 
time, and after this second firing bits of “ spurs,” Ac. 
have to be knocked off with a metal scraper. Women 
and girls were doing this, the sparks flying as they 
chipped the bits off. In this department two women 
were paid a fixed quantity, out of which they paid their 
assistants as in the biscuit warehouse. 

The burnishers and “ paintresses ” seemed drawn 
from a rather different class ; they were working 
entirely separate from the men. 

Witness 386 showed me over his earthenware factory 
in which white granite ware was being made. Here 
also several half-timers were at work. It was stated 
that they were engaged by the women and paid 
by them, and were frequently their children. 

Here women were making cups with the “jolly,” 
each had two girls to sponge and fettle, and two mould 
runners. Another wages custom was illustrated in this 
department. The women who /make cups without 
handles are paid direct ; but those who make cups 
which have to be sent up to the “ handlers,” receive 
their money from the latter. In the wage-books, 
therefore, the cup-makers sometimes seem to be earning 
very little, and the handlers seem to have abnormally 
high wages, whereas the money put down to them 
includes money to be paid to the cup makers and 
their assistants. 

The “ whirlers "at which the “ towers ” were work- 
ing, were here also driven by steam ; but the whirlers 
were not under cover of hutches. There was a grating 
close to each whirler, down which the dust was supposed 
to be sucked by means of a fan ; but the women’s hair 
was covered with dust, showing pretty conclusively 
that this was not properly carried off. One whirler was 
not even near a grating. The seven women engaged 
in towing were all married. It was stated that hatches 
had been made for them, but the women, a very rough 
independent set, had refused to work with them. 

No women were in the dipping department; the 
rough edges of the ware were being rubbed off by 

Witness 386 slated that where women were employed 
in making cups nr saucers, no men would be found 
making them. The women would be paid a lower rate, 
just as it was common for apprentices, when put to 
journeymen’s work, to receive two-thirds of a journey- 
man’s pay. 

In another factory the lathe turning was not done by 
steam ; a woman standing on a six-inch high stool, 
worked the treadle with her right foot ; she sponged 
and fettled as well, and was paid 4d. in the Is. by the 
turner whom she assisted. 

Two women were “ towing ” opposite each other 
(using emery paper instead of tow); the “ whirlers ” 
were under hutches. The dust was supposed to be 
taken down a shaft at the back of the hutch, and 
freed out by an air propeller; but this fan was not 
working at sufficiently high speed, and there was 
hardly any draught. 

Women were making cups with the “jolly,” with 
girls as attendants and boys as “ mould runners.” The 
attendants and mould runners are paid by the women. 


In the printing-room one of the transferrers was (4.) Trans- 
doing her own work and an apprentice’s as well. She [eiTin £- 
stated that the printer with whom she was working was 
her husband. 

In some parts of this factory there were sheds with a (5.) Faulty 
man “jolly er,” and a woman attendant in each. The tioif tlUC ' 
factory was an old and large one, with rooms in 
unexpected places, which seemed to me to render 
supervision both difficult and necessary. The rooms 
were also badly ventilated, although the dust in these 
factories or “banks ” are so great as to make ventila- 
tion of the utmost importance. The room in which the 
girls were brushing off the glaze from the ware that 
had been dipped and dried was very dark, badly 
ventilated, and by the manager’s own admission, 
unnecessarily hot. 

In another factory “ throwing ” was more common ^.) Fourth 
than “jollying.” The thrower’s attendant was paid factory, 
from the office and not by the thrower. Throw- 

The lathes were turned by women, working at the (2.) Lathe 
treadle. It tvas stated that with steam it was difficult turnine by- 
te regulate the different speeds required. The woman 00t treadle, 
was paid 4>d. for every Is. earned by the turner, not 4 d. 
out of every Is. 

Towing was being done over a grid ; the dust was really (8.) Towing, 
being carried down by a fan, and the hair and dress of 
the women were quite free from dust. 

The printers here received 6i d. a dozen, of which 3d. (*■) Rato of 
goes to the journey-woman and her apprentice. traiErcra 

' Girls were rubbing off glaze, and a very small boy (5.) Dip- 
was helping the dipper, taking the wet cups from ping room, 
him. 

A large number of “ paintresses ” were employed (6.) Paint- 
here. The ventilating holes in their room were all ”'g room, 
stuffed up. The ‘ ‘ paintresses ” serve a seven years’ 
apprenticeship, no half-timers being employed in this 
department ; they receive 2s. the first year, and then 
two-thirds of the full rate of pay ; journey -women earn 
about 12s. to 14s. here. 

The men in these factories struck me as looking 2. EfTcct on 
much more unhealthy than the women. In some cases health, 
the girls in the glazing department looked very white 
and ill; the “towers” looked very rough, and were 
said to be hard drinkers ; with these exceptions it 
would be difficult elsewhere to find so many good- 
looking girls as are to be seen in any one of these 
factories. The most objectionable feature seemed to 
me to be the employment of half-timers, obliged to 
carry rather heavy trays to and from hot drying closets 
in the midst of so much clay dust. 

A “ware cleaner” (as the girls are called who rub 
the glaze off the ware) said that she had been 15 weeks 
in the infirmary through lead poisoning, The ware 
cleaners earned from 10s. to 12s. She was paid nothing 
when she was ill. There was no sick club for girls, 
although there was one for men. They would never 
think of applying to their employer when ill, but if 
absent long the other workpeople would subscribe to 
help them. 

Witness 395 said she was a ‘ ‘ wheel turner and taker- 
off ” in a china “ bank ” in Longton. She was paid so 
much a dozen by the man for whom she worked, and 
made on an average Is. lOd. a day. She generally only 
worked half a day on Monday. There was no over- 
looker where the men and women worked together. 

The women had nothing to do with the employer. She 
herself had been very wretched at one place because 
the man under whom she worked was so disagreeable. 

She had worked at several “ banks ” in her time. In 
some places there used to be no privy accommodation 
at all, but she knew of no place at the present time 
where this was the case. 

Witness 396 said that she was a majolica paintress 
at Longton. Her husband married her on his 17th 
birthday, and she was a little older. She had worked 
at two banks. The hours were from 9 to 6, but some 
of the unmarried women went at 8. About three years 
ago they had 3d. in the Is. taken off, and even then she 
earned 1 Is. a week. The girls objected to the reduction, 
but -were not united enough to hold out. Some of them 
had since had Id. in the Is. back. Lead was used in all 
the colours, and it was most unhealthy. In one of the 
banks an extra quantity was used and the girls were 
always ill. She herself did not suffer so much as her 
sister, who was very dirty and was constantly ill 
through not washing her hands, &c. Many of the 
girls ate their meals in the paint-room. At one bank 
they ought to have gone to the “ glost ” warehouse to 
eat their dinner, but in the other there was no place 
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but the workroom in which to eat it if they came from 
a distance. There was no sick club for girls in either 
of the banks. The girls subscribed sometimes if any 
one were ill a long time. 

Witness 398 said her daughter had worked at a 
“ bank ” in Tunstall. She was 15 when she died. She 
had been 18 months in the dipping-room altogether. 
At first she used to put the ware on the boards for the 
dipper, and was paid 6s. 6d. She was tempted by 
higher wages to become a “ ware cleaner,” brushing 
off the glaze fi om she dried ware ; for this she was paid 
5s. the “ oven.” Two months ago her sister, aged 18, 
had joined her in this ; they each made 12s. 6d. a week by 
it, but it was too much for both of them. The younger 
one was taken ill on Friday, but insisted on going 
to the “ bank ” on Saturday to pay the girls under her. 
She came back and died the next day of lead poisoning. 
Her elder sister had already left the work and was 
“putting up” for the dipper at 6s. 6d. a week. The 
employers had been much concerned about the matter. 
The girls in the “ glost ” room were now provided with 
big gowns to go over then- dresses, hoods for their 
heads and respirators. A place had been found for 
the elder sister in the biscuit warehouse. They had 
contributed 3Z. 3s. to funeral expenses, 
s. Women The Secretary of the National Order of Potters 
unions. 3 believed that about 400 women were members of one 
S V9 te m or other of the men’s unions. He did not think Che 
of employ- system of men employing women and women employing 
incut and assistants was a bad one, although it might be objection- 

pajmen . a jji e jf many people were under one foreman who could 
engage or dismiss at will. As it was he considered 
there was such competition for competent women that 
if a man did not treat his attendant properly she would 
leave him and go to another man. In many cases 
husband and wife or child worked together. The 
transferrers were very independent, and when the 
printers’ price was lowered refused to lose more than 
their fair share. In reply to a question as to whether 
the arrangement of one journeywoman and one appren- 
tice to one printer did not sometimes leave one of them 
with too little work, this witness stated that this 
proportion had been the custom from time immemorial. 
Formerly there used to be a great deal, of “heavy” 
printing (with the pattern all over the paper, as in the 
willow pattern), and this was easy for the transferrers 
and more difficult for the printers; now the “light” 
patterns were in vogue, this was easier for the printer, 
but required more skill from the transferrer. He 
considered it rather a good thing to have only one 
transferrer and one apprentice, notwithstanding this 
change, as it prevented the printer from doing too 
much. 

e. Evidence Witness 393, who had had opportunities of becoming 
managing acquainted with women and girls working in the 
girls’ cluba potteries, said that so far as she could gather from 
Ac ' what they told her the girls had nothing to do with 

their employers, and if anyone complained to the 
employer of the man under whom she worked the man 
would pay her out for doing so. The absence of any 
one of a group of workers very much hindered all the 
others in the group. Very often after the “ wakes ” 
(a special week’s holiday), if the head man was a 
drunkard, the boys and girls assisting him could do 
nothing until he had recovered from his drinking bout, 
and were without work for days. Assistants in the 
printing room bad occasionally complained that the 
transferrers were not fair to them when paying them 
their money. The paintresses worked in large rooms, 
and were under supervision. This was not the case 
with the attendants working “ at the clay bank.” Both 
Church of England and Nonconformist workers had 
failed to attract the latter class of girls to their evening 
classes and clubs. There were few leisured people in 
the district ; the employers all lived at a considerable 
distance, and if asked to subscribe to any movement, 
often excused themselves on the ground that they had 
to subscribe to philanthropic efforts in the places 


where they lived. She did not consider that there 
was so much immorality amongst the girls at the 
potteries as amongst the servant girls at the small 
houses in the place. Early marriages were very 
common. 

Witness 383, living at Stoke, stated that she heard 
very little about insanitary conditions in the factories, 
but there was much to complain about as to the houses. 

There were several cottages with only two rooms and 
several courts with only one closet for all the in- 
habitants. She came across a considerable number of 
cases of immoral conduct, but had never heard of one 
case in a factory nor of immoral relations between men 
and women working together in the factory. But she 
continually heard complaints about the indecent con- 
versation of married women in the factories. 

Witness 391 did not consider that the charges of 
immorality frequently made with regard to the pottery 
workers were justified. The worst girls she knew of in 
Stoke were not those who lived in the town but those 
who came from a considerable distance, particularly 
from Newcastle. She believed that the walk was the 
cause of the evil ; the girls when quite little, some of 
them even when half-timers, got into the habit of 
starting together with boys and men walking in the 
same direction, and their behaviour and ianguage were 
disgraceful. 

It was impossible to make any use of the wage-books 8 - 
owing to the system of payment prevalent in the 
Potteries. Circulars were therefore sene to the mem- hours of 
bers of the Manufacturers’ Association, asking 1 them work - 
if they would ascertain the wages earned by the women 
and girk in their factories in the preceding or following 
week, and would fill up forms enclosed with the circular. 

Forms were filled up by 15 employers, employing in all 
1,420 women and girls. Of these five each employed 
under 54 women and girls, six employed over 100. 
Particulars of ages and civil condition were also given. 


Towing 

Glazing 


Percentage of Won 


Percentage of Women and Girls aged — 7. Agos. 

Under 14. 

14 to 18. 18 to 25. J 25 and upwards. 

8-8 

1 1 

30-1 33-7 27-4 

In two of the forms the number of married women 


was not stated, but in 13 factories, employing 1,279 
women and girls, the average percentage of married 
women was 30'2. 

The usual hours are from 7 a m. to 6 p.m., with half- 
an-hour for breakfast and one hour for dinner. The 
“ paintresses ” work shorter hours. 

I am, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 
(Signed) Clara E. Collet. 


Bead and approved, 

(Signed) Eliza Orme. 


H 4 
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THE EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN. 


To Gkoffrky Drags, Esq., Secretary, 

Royal Commission on Labour. 

gj K( January 28fch, 1892. 

I have the honour to present to you my report on 
the conditions of employment of women and girls work- 
ing in certain non-textile trades in Liverpool and Man- 
chester. 

I. — Liverpool. 

. Evidence has been taken from 79 persons, of whom 28 

ration , rerc employers or managers engaged in the manufacture 

n-itni'sses. men > s c i 0 thing, cigars and tobacco, boxes, ropes, jam, 
sacks, and soap, or in retail trade ; 24 were tailoresses 
or shirtmakers, 11 were girls engaged in factories or 
workshops in making cigarettes, ropes, brushes, and 
matches, cleaning bed feathers, sorting paper and 
mending sacks ; 5 were dressmakers and shop assistants, 
and the remaining 11 included persons brought into 
daily contact with working women and girls in religious 
and social work. 

1 irrogu- Judging from the appearance of women and children 
it.v of in the streets of Liverpool, and the miserable condition 
of many of the houses and courts, there must be in the 
city as much chronic poverty and wretchedness as in 
the poorest parts of London. But an inquiry into the rela- 
tions between employers and employed hardly touches 
the very large class of women and girls in Liverpool who 
pick up a living by odd jobs which fall to their lot in a 
port so peculiarly situated. The greater proportion of 
the poorest class are Irish, with a very low standard of 
living, and apparently quite careless of the future. Many 
of the women arc the wives of men irregularly employed 
or at sea a great part of the year ; several are in doubt 
whether they are deserted or widowed. The kind of 
work offered, and the circumstances under which it is 
sought, all tend to keep in existence a large class of 
irregular female labour, and with it a dislike to regular 
work, which prevents even children who have just left 
school from seeking for regular employment, and incites 
them to begin their industrial life as hawkers or cleaners 
for neighbours. 

;i c ( ,i ion The rag and paper sorters, cotton pickers, and sack 
kU1 -' menders, are, in comparison with the rest of their class, 
almost regularly employed. They, at least, count on 
doing a few days’ work a week under the same 
ici.-ii night employer at fixed times and fixed rates. The 
cotton kilns are a peculiarity of Liverpool; bales of 
u " ! ' damaged cotton are brought from the ships, and women 
pick the cotton over and lay it on the kilns to be dried, 
and then take it off. I have not myself investigated 
this branch of labour. But the returns of prosecutions 
instituted by the Factory Inspector show that the 
Factory and Workshop Acts are disregarded by the 
employers. Her Majesty’s Inspector, Mr. Richmond, 
said that within the last 12 months one employer had 
been convicted three times for employing women at the 
kilns at night. In 1891 one cotton dealer was fined 20s. 
and costs for employing two women in a cotton kiln at 
midnight; another was fined 25s. and costs for em- 
ploying five women at 3 a.m.; and a third 32s. Sd. 
and costs for employing 10 women at midnight. Mr. 
Richmond stated that the women were quite indifferent 
and did not mind doing nightwork in the least ; there 
were long intervals during which nothing could be done 
but see that the cotton did not take fire, and they took 
rest in those intervals. The work was very irregular, 
and the women working in the kilns were a very rough 
lot indeed. 

s .“-k At a sack-mending workshop the wage books were 
'' g. shown to me. The women were nearly all Irish and 
nearly all married, widowed, or deserted. Twenty-seven 
of them, the best and most regular workers, were on 
day-work, the lowest wage paid them being Is. 6d. a 
day. The rest were on piece-work ; their names were 
entered in the book each, week in order of their arrival, 
and as some only came for two or three days at the end 
of the week the wages earned were less in the later 
columns than in the first, although some who came at 
the beginning of the week left work in the middle. 
The price for mending the sacks was Is. the 100 in all 


cases, and the highest number mended by any woman, 
in the week, I chose as an average week, was 1,050. The 
wages are arranged, as shown in each column, to give 
an idea of the short time worked. 



The hours of work were 7.30 to 6 (sometimes till 7) 
with one hour for dinner, and on Saturday from 7.30 to 
2, with half an hour for dinner. The manager stated 
that if they were busy the women took home sacks to 
mend, generally taking 50 sacks each. The fore- 
man who took me over the workrooms said that the 
women frequently came as late as 9 o’clock. They 
looked very rough but were quite orderly, and the place 
seemed well managed. The menders were sitting on 
low forms sewing with a kind of stiletto with a hook at 
one t nd for the string. They said they wore no leather 
guards just then because they were doing soft sacks, 
and one woman stated that their fingers got so hardened 
that they did not need them. Although no machinery 
was used the women were not .crowded together, as is 
usual witli hand-workers, even where there is plenty of 
space. Six women were away at the docks ; the fore- 
man said that very occasionally they were sent, as in 
this instance, to do any mending on the spot that might 
be wanted. On Fridays the women left off at 3 o’clock 
and cleaned up the rooms. Each sack weighed about 
13 ounces, so that those who took them home had a 
weight of about 40 lbs to carry ; they often got them 
carried for them in someone’s cart. 

Witness 444, a married woman, said that she used to 
mend grain sacks at a place where she worked in a 
room by herself. .She was paid 9s. a week and had con- 
stant work. Her hours were from 8 to 6, with one 
hour for dinner. She left on account of her confinement 
and her place was filled up. She afterwards went to a 
place where nine women were employed in slack time 
and 13 in the busy seasons. They were all paid 9s. a 
week. The hours were 7.30 to 6, with one hour for 
dinner. Sometimes they worked overtime until 10 p.m. . 
and wore paid Is. for the extra time, and had half an 
hour for tea. The sanitary arrangements were good. 

She stayed to dinner, cooked it in the engine-house, 
and ate it in the sack-room. The work was very 
regular but too far off; her husband was a labourer 
whose work was >-egular but slack. Her mother looked 
after her children in her absence. 

Witness 450, a paper sorter, said that she used to 
work at the sack-mending factory described above, and 
left because work was slack. She confirmed, by her 
evidence, every statement made, aud said that she used to 
do 600 or 700 sacks a week. She then went to paper sort- (5 .) Paper 
in" and was paid 7s. a week at first, and afterwards 8s. sorting. 
She looked about 21 and was very dirty, not having 
thought it necessary to wash herself before going out 
for the evening, a carelessness rarely displayed by 
working girls, and probably due to the dirty work on 
which the paper sorters are engaged ; perhaps also to a 
natural untidiness which makes them indifferent to its 
unpleasant nature. 

Witness 449, also a paper sorter, said that her hours 
were from 8 to 6, with one hour for dinner which she had 
at home. She looked about 20, and had been at the 
work for three years, earning 8s. at first and then 9s. 

She had not worked anywhere previously ; her some- 
what forbidding appearance made it inadvisable to ask 
how her time had been spent. 

I 2 
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Some degrees higher, because more regularly em- 
ployed and more genuinely working women, come the 
ropemakers. A manager at one rope factory said that 
no one there was under 16 years of age. Beginners 
earned 5s. and afterwards wages ranged from 6s to 
13s., all being on day-work. Spinners earned 12s., and 
managed two machines ; girls were paid 6s. for taking 
the “ slivers ” out of rollers, and “feeders” were paid 
7s. or 8s. The hours of work were from 6 to 5.30, with 
1J hour for meals, and on Saturday work was stopped 
at 12.30 for machines to be cleaned by 1 o’clock. If the 
women were 10 minutes late they lost a quarter of a 
day. The ventilation was good, and the machinery 
well fenced and less closely packed than in one factory 
visited in London, but the sanitary arrangements were 
not satisfactory. 

Another rope factory struck me as well constructed 
and well ventilated. In this factory women were spin- 
ning cord by hand, walking up and down the rope walk 
while a girl turned the wheel. These hand spinners 
were on task work at a day wage, and earned 11 s. a 
week. In the spinning-room there were 30 machines, 
and 16 women to mind them. The youngest spinner 
said that she was 17, the eldest that she was 38. The 
employer, witness 492, said that there were never more 
than two machines to one woman for a whole day, but 
sometimes a woman minded a third machine if any 
spinner was absent until breakfast. On the gronnd 
floor of this factory, under a rather low roof were two 
preparing machines. The place was open to the 
weather on one side, and on cold windy days a screen 
is hung up in front of it from, a high beam. From the 
second of these machines a considerable amount of dust 
was rising; the employer said that this was due to the 
fact that the hemp then being prepared in it was a kind 
which must not be oiled; only a small proportion of 
this kind was ever worked up, and most of the time, 
therefore, there was as little dust at this machine as at 
the other. He did not sec his way to improving this 
room, although he admitted it to be defective. Some 
years ago, in accordance with the factory inspector’s 
instructions, be had put up a fan at a cost of 25Z. and 
had closed the open side with a door. At the end of a 
fortnight the women came to him and asked to have the 
fan and the door taken away. In a room at the end of 
the rope-walk women were “heckling” by hand in 
front of open windows. 

In going through the factory several of the girls were 
asked their ages and the length of time they had been 
in the factory. 


Number of Years in 
Ropeworks. 

1 

Age. 


Age at Entrance. 

9 



23 


It 

0 



21 


10 

6 



20 


14 

6 



19 


14 

* 



19 


10 

S 

2 



18 


15 

1 



16 


15 

1 



19 


18 (at home until 

i 

month, l 


14 


14 

1 



16 


16 

A foreman, when questioned on the subject, thought 
that before coming to the factory and after leaving 
school, the girls had either been at home, or had gone 
about selling chips, &c., or had cleaned steps, and done 
other odd jobs. The employer stated that about two- 
thirds were over 18, and he believed only two of these 
were unmarried. The wages were given me from the 
books by a clerk. 


Per-centage i 

)f Women and Girls earning 

Under 6,. 

6s. to 8s. 

8s. to 10s. 

1 “ 

. to 12s. upwards. 


SO'O 

4’5 

33’3 1 IB-7 


The employer did not think the women deserved the 
bad character sometimes imputed to them. He con- 
sidered them very decent and hardworking. 

Witness 451 said that she used to work in this rope 
factory. She was nearly 18 when she went, and carried 
“slivers” for the spinners. She was on day work at 
5s. a week at first, and was earning 6s. when she left at 
the end of eight months, because they had to go so 
early in the morning. She preferred paper sorting, be- 
cause they began at 8 instead of 6 in the morning. 

A teacher of an evening class for ropeworkers, when 
questioned as to any complaints the girls made about 
their work, said that whatever their work might be, 
their spirits were irrepressible, and they were “ as 
happy as possible, even if they had not a bed to lie on, 
or a penny in their pockets.” This statement referred 
to . the girls, not the married women, who are the 
majority in the ropeworks. 

A glance at the list of philanthropic agencies at work 
in Liverpool shows that much effort is spent in rescue 
work. The necessity for such work would be minimised 
if the education and training of children after leaving 
school could be better organised and the casual labour 
of girls between 13 and 15 could be discouraged. 

The largest factory industry in Liverpool into which (?.| ci— 
girls pass at onco on leaving school, is the tobacco »'«l toii» 
and cigar -trade. This industry differs from most in f “ donis \ 
which women are employed by the very wide range 
between the skill required in its lowest branches and 
that which can be utilised in its highest. The table of („.) v .,. 
wages of over 1,400 women and girls in cigar and 
tobacco industries shows this very clearly. This table 
does not represent the earnings of any one factory, but 
of a number of persons employed in different factories. 


Percentage ot Women and Girls earning 



The hours worked were 50 per week exclusive of meal 
times. I have not particulars to show the difference of 
earnings in different departments for the whole 1,400 
to whom the above table refers, but the tables given 
below relate to several hundred persons, an d are based 
on the figures taken from the wage books by myself. 



Per-centage 

of Worn 

en and Girls earn 

ling 




6s. to 







6s. 

8s. 

10s. 

12s. 

15s. 

18s. 

upwards. 

makers. 

W1 

13’0 

1S’6 


19'0 

.... 

10'1 

Cigarette- 

makers. 

44'3 

22-1 

10'9 


3 - 5 

2'9 

4'6 

Strippers, 

bundlers, 

&c. 

32-3 

16*1 

176 

20’3 

0-7 

1 0 



I have no statistics of the ages of the majority of 
these cigar and tobacco makers, but in one factory with 
nearly 500 women and girls a census was taken. 


Per-centage of Won 


10 to 18. I 18 to 25. 


The cigars made by these women were all “mould” 
work. In one factory a few men were making hand- 
made cigars ; in another a few elderly men, survivals of 
a time many years ago when men were employed, were 
doing “ mould ” work cigars and being paid a higher 
rate for them than was paid to women. No men are 
now ever taken on in this department. 

The manager of one factory stated that apprentice- (c.) ApP rai 
ship to cigar-making lasted seven years; a girl was ticcs ip ' 
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paid 2s. a week until she was able to earn that on piece- 
work. and then she would be put on piece-work. At first 
she would got about luill' the rate paid to a journey woman 
for the same work. The higher the class of the cigar 
made by the apprentice, the nearer would the rate 
approximate to that of the journeywoman. Apprentices 
began by making the “ bunch ” and putting it into the 
mould ready for the cigar-maker. 

Witness 442, age 14, working at a tobacco factory not 
visited by me, said that she passed the Sixth Standard 
when she was 11, and left school six months afler ; she 
had been at the factory 18 months ; she made tobacco 
“twist” and fed the machine for the spinner with 
“wrappers.” She was paid 2s. 6d. the first six weeks, 
then 3s. 6 d., 4s., and 4s. G cl. ; it would be about two years 
before she would bo on piece-work ; so far as she knew 
she would never learn cigarette making. The hours of 
work were from 8 to G, with one hour for dinner (50 
hours a week). If 10 minutes late they were locked out 
for half-a-day. If kept at work after 6 o’clock she was 
paid 2d. an hour extra, and if kept until 7. GO was paid 
2d. extra lor tea. No one in her department was 
ever kept later than 7.30. The work was very regular, 
and they were only “ put off” in stock-taking week 
Witness 443, age 13, raid she had passed the Fourth 
Standard, and had been at a cigarette factory 8 mouths. 
She was apprenticed for three years, and was paid 2s. a 
week for the first three months and was earning 3s. now. 
Her hours were from 8 to 6, with one hour for dinner. If 
late five minutes they were fined Id. They were never 
locked out if late. She had to do a fixed number of 
cigarettes a day. She stayed to dinner, and was able to 
get hotch-potch for Id., and a cup of tea for id. from a 
cocoa-house quite near. 

Tho employer in one factory said that day workers 
were fined hi. if five minutes late, and then locked out. 
Piece-workers were not fined, but if 30 minutes late 
were locked out. 

Soap Particulars of wages were given me in a large soap 
Factory. factory, but not in such a manner as to admit ot tabu- 
lation" and 1 could get no definite answers to questions 
as to the proportion of hand workers to machine 
workers, or as to the wages earned by the former. Of 
the machine workers I gathered by looking at the wage 
vouchers that a girl who knew her business could 
always earn from 10s, to 12s., and, if very capable, from 
12s. to 15s. or 16s., working from 8.30 till 5 with one 
hour for dinner. The conditions of work are .somewhat 
exceptional, and tho facts would nob be representative 
of the trade. 

fSaina*’ Book-folding and book, -sewing, box-making, and 
bimk-sew- stationery keep a considerable number of girls employed 
]hHktaR b ° S " in rather small factories and workshops. In tho 
‘ answers of the Bookfolders’ and Sewers’ Union to the 
questions sent to them by the Labour Commission, it is 
stated that there are 100 females and 100 males in the 
union; payment is weekly, and for full workers at the 
rate of Is. 8<J. a day ; the standard hours are said to be 
54 per week, and the rate for overtime 4d. per hour ; 
the work involves an apprenticeship of three years, and 
is said to be somewhat slack in summer. No answers 
were given to the questions relating to conditions of 
labour, and strikes and lock-outs. The low rate of 
wages to be earned in a trade which requires a three- 
ye;u - s’ apprenticeship is very striking. Facts relating 
to some of these factories were given me by witness 441, 
a lady who had special opportunities of obtaining 
correct information. In one of those, in the printing 
department, tho girls (folders and sewers) served a three 
years’ apprenticeship ; for the first six months the wages 
"were 2s. 6 d. a week, with a gradual advance after that. 
The maximum wage was 12s. a week. In the paper-bag 
making department girls served no apprenticeship, but 
began also at 2s. 6 d. a week, reaching a maximum wage 
of 10s. The hours in both departments were 50 per 
week exclusive of meal times. Until recently overtime 
was worked until 9.30, but they no longer worked later 
than 8.30, About 200 women and girls were employed 
here. At a firm of stationers and envelope makers, 
girls served no apprenticeship ; the maximum wage 
was 12s. per week ; the hours were 50 per week. At a 
bookbinding firm the girls served a lour years’ ap- 
prenticeship, receiving 2s. 6d.. 3s. 6 d., 5s. Get., 7s. od. in 
successive years ; the wages of full workers averaged 
10s. per week, the total hours worked being 48 per week. 
At another bookbinding firm no apprenticeship was 
served ; the wages ranged from 3s. to 12s. per week for 
51 hours. . , , , , 

The manager of a box factory said he employed about 
60 girls in box-making. Their hours were 8.30 to 6.30 


and 8 to 1 on Saturday with one hour for dinner. 

Learners were paid nothing the first three months and 
were then put on piece-woi-k. Average girls would earn 
fro oi 10s. to 12s., but skilled workers earned much more ; 
the best workers in the previous week earned 19s. , 

17s. 9<Z., 17s. 6d., 17s., 15s., and 14s., respectively. They 
made very few fancy boxes, as skilled labour was very 
difficult to get in Liverpool. 

The factories, probably because few in number and 
easily inspected, seemed in very passable condition, factories. 
Two at least presented some striking pecularities 
worthy of imitation. The jam factory at Aintree was 
built to a great extent on the model of the Bourneviile 
Chocolate Factory near Birmingham, and is admirably 
constructed. In connexion with the evidence given 
before the Labour Commission of the hardships suffered 
by girls obliged to carry heavy trays of jam, the method 
adopted at Aintree deserves mention. The floors are 
interlaced with tram lines, along which small trucks 
with trays of jam pots are rolled to and from the 
shelves. The trays for tho pots are small, constructed 
to hold nine 2 lb. jars, and the girls Only have to put 
those trays into the tru ks and then take them oil' and 
put them on to the shelves in the coo, ing room Tim 
sanitary arrangements, the ventilation, heating, and 
lighting of the rooms were excellent. At another 
factory a very large dining-room was provided with a 
refreshment bar at one end and with seats with 
reversible backs. At the other end was a good sized 
Stage with curtain and wings, which was being pre- 
pared for the performance of a cantata by the factory 
choral society. The clerks and operatives frequently 
give dramatic entertainments here. In the same room 
was a library of some 300 books, which are circulated 
amongst the operatives free of payment. A string band 
had practised regularly at the factory for some time, 
and the conductor of it had recently started one for the 
girls. One of the managers of an institute for factory 
girls said that this firm had a very good reputation for 
its treatment of the girls. The manageress of tho 
women’s department of the factory said that the present 
head of the firm, shortly after succeeding to that position, 
had given orders that all girls who had been employed 
there four years should receive 2s. a week as a bonus in - 
addition to wages, and all those who had been there one 
year should receive Is. a week extra. 

Of the more skilled work, tailoring and dressmaking (h.j Tailor- 
employ the largest number of women. lnf? - 

Witness 434, a widow, said that she had worked in 
the coat workrooms of an outfitter for 12 years. She CO atmakcre. 
made button-holes, bound, and basted. Her wages were 
4s. 6d. a day. Formerly they worked from 8 to 8 and 
till 4 o’clock on Saturday. Owing to the action of the 
women’s union the hours are now from 9 till 7 on 
. ordinary days and 9 till 4 on Saturday. They generally 
worked till 8 on Friday night. Years ago she had often 
worked until 11 p.m. on Saturday, but during the last 
8 or 9 years there had been no evasion of the Factory 
Act. They used occasionally to take work home, but 
that was very exceptional in the trade. They used to 
have to go out for their meals; then they were allowed 
to have their meals in the workroom, aud now a dining 
room is provided. About 16 to 20 women and 5 or 6 
men were in her room ; the men were all Jews. They 
were not always “ choice in their language,” but she 
had never worked with Englishmen and did not know 
that they were any better ; she did not consider that 
working with men was in the least conducive to 
immorality. 

The foreman was paid by the piece and employed the 
women himself. Beginners earned 2s. 6 d , 3s., 6s., 
and wages went up to 12s., 16s., 18s. a week and 
more. A dnll girl would not earn more than 10s. or 
12s.; if “ really smart,” a girl of 18 might get 18s. or 
20s. a week. They were paid for overtime ; she 
herself received 6«. an hour for it, and all the 
tailoresses got a little more than ordinary time pay. 

Saturday counted as a full day. For six months she 
did not average more than three days a week, and in 
the other six months perhaps did not have full time 
more than three weeks ; she averaged, perhaps, 5 or 5J 
days during the busy half of the year. She did not save 
in good times. She earned food and rent in slack times, 
and bought clothes in busy times. If more than 10 mi- 
nutes late, they were locked out for a quarter of a 
day. The ventilation aud tho workrooms were 
“beautiful;” Porters were supposed to look after the 
lavatories, but they were not kept so clean as they 
ought to be. She considered that a tendency had 
I 3 
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shown itself, since the strike at this firm, to take on 
more foreign labour. Even a slow button-holer 
ought not to earn less than 12s. a week; but the 
foreman (before she left this place, which she dicl a 
few months ago of her own accord) took on a Russian 
girl as buttonholer at 8s. a week. She was kept fully 
employed when the others were slack. She could not 
speak English, and presumably did not know how much 
was usually paid for her work. 

Witness 435, a single woman, during the last four- 
years, had worked for two employers as a coat hand. 
For two years she worked for the foreman or 
“ middleman ” of a firm of outfitters. She called the 
foreman a middleman, because, although he worked 
on the premises of the employers, he was paid by the 
piece, and engaged his own hands. There were about 
20 girls and seven or eight men in her room. She made 
button-holes and bound coats. The hours at that time 
were from 8 to 8, and 8 to 4 on Saturday ; they always 
had full time for meals. She never worked later than 
8.45 there. She was paid 21s. a week (3s. del. a day). 
Work was constant, as stock was made by them in 
slack times. (At the firm in which the previous witness 
was_ employed there was a special department for stock 
work, so that both order workers and stock workers 
were slack.) The workrooms had been recently much 
improved and good new lavatories and offices had been 
constructed. They paid Id. a week to keep them clean, 
and they were kept clean. They used to pay the Id. 
without any perceptible result. 

She considered the English Jews were much more 
decent to work with than Englishmen; they were 
particular about their dress and even sometimes wore 
collars. They did not sit in the way the English 
tailors did, who therefore wore no braces and seemed 
sometimes to have hardly anything on. 

At her next place she was paid 26s. a week, but 
the work was not constant; there was about three 
month’s slack time, during which she only earned 
15s. to 21s. or 22s. ; she never earned less than 15s., 
and only as little as that one week. They were 
engaged by the employer, not by the foreman. There 
were three other girls in her room who earned 24s., 
21s. and 18s. respectively. This was after the strike, 
and the hours then were from 9 to 7, and on Saturday 
from 8 to 4; if they had finished at 3 on Saturday 
they could go home. Twice in the 18 months she 
was there they had worked at 7 a.m., both times on 
a Saturday. There were no fines, and the lavatory 
accommodation was very good. 

h?) Action The president and secretary of the Liverpool Tai- 
Tailorcssos’ loresses ’ and Coatmakers’ Union gave the following 
and Coat- account of its formation and progress. It was formed 
Union?' in summer of 1890 ; the Jewish tailors had formed 
a society and gained a reduction of hours. The woman 
coat-makers thought that “ what a foreigner could do 
“a woman could.” They therefore prepared slips of 
paper and went round to the workshops and 
persuaded 260 women coat-makers to sign their 
names and addresses in favour of a trade union and 
a reduction of hours. The Trades Council assisted 
them and they called a meeting at 'the Oddfellows 
Hall and formed themselves into a union and elected 
a president, secretary and committee. Then they 
sent a memorial to the Middlemen’s Society asking 
for a two hours’ reduction. No notice was taken of 
their request. They therefore blocked two shops, and 
sent a letter to say that the reduction of hours 
must be given without any reduction of wages and 
without adopting the piece-work system. They had 
so far no funds, but they had agreed to support those 
who were out. The middlemen held a meeting and 
decided to lock them out, thinking that without funds 
they would be frightened. The Trades Council had, 
however, promised them support, and the girls kept 
together, and patrolled the streets to show what 
respectable-looking people they were, as statements to 
the contrary had been made. The middlemen still held 
out, but one firm was known to want to make the con- 
cession ; the girls went to this employer, and told him 
that if he would pay the foreman a weekly wage he 
could employ them. He dismissed his middleman, but 
could not get a Liverpool man in his place. The 
Manchester Tailors’ and Prossers’ Society, however, 
sent down a foreman, and about 30 women went into 
this shop. In another fortnight, the “middleman ” at 
another large firm was persuaded to make the con- 
cession, and then all the rest gave in. In one case 
afterwards an outdoor shop wanted to increase the 
hours ; the Union took out the women and paid them 


20s. a week for three weeks, and places were found for 
them elsewhere. 

As soon as the reduction of hours had been granted, 
the numbers in the Union began to diminish. There 
are now about 100 members, of whom about 40 or 50 are 
entitled to receive benefit. The stewards cannot get 
the women to pay up. The worst defaulters are those 
who work in the middlemen’s own houses. As the 
President expressed it, “ the women are kept combined 

now by tea-parties and picnics” given them in many 
cases by a few private persons interested in the trade 
union movement. 

Witness 439, a widow, said she worked for four years («•) Evi- 
as a trouser-hand, for a middleman, who rented a work- ! lcnccor 
shop in certain buildings. He only took out trousers, make” 
and employed seven women, one girl.! and a presser, and 
worked himself. They were all English. They were 
on piece-work and doing the very best work, but for 
what she called “ second-class shops,” not the really 
“private” tailors. Everything about the place was 
excellent except the prices. They were paid Is. 3d. for 
making trousers, doing everything except the pressing 
and the “ fitting-up ” ; they were paid the same for 
every pair; some would have “extras” to be done to 
them, but without extra pay. She generally earned 
2s. (id. a day; sometimes more, if she went in punc- 
tually, but, with children to look after, she could not 
often manage that. The hours of work were 8 to 8, 
except on Monday, when they were 10 to 4. They never 
worked overtime except on Friday . The middleman 
was one of the best men in the trade. The machinist 
cooked their dinner for them ; they had a “hot potato 
dinner ” every day, and often had pancakes. All con- 
tributed to pay her. The errand girl peeled the potatoes 
and washed the vegetables. Witness left the place 
merely because of the prices. 

Then she worked for another middleman, who took 
out trousers from first-class private tailors. The work 
was done on the first floor of his dwelling-house. The 
workroom was well lighted and clean, and his treat- 
ment of Ins workpeople so good that no one called him 
a “ sweater.” He always paid the women half of what 
was paid to him. If he received 4.s. del. for a pair of 
trousers they would have 2s. 3d. The highest price 
she had there was 2s. 6d., and she never was paid 
less than Is. 3d. They had to press their own seams 
and tops, but otherwise did not have to put any more 
work into the trousers than at the former employer’s. 

The hours of work were at first from 8 to 8, and after- 
wards from 9 to 7, with one hour for dinner and no 
time for tea after the change in hours. Two errand 
girls cooked their dinner for them in the dining-room. 

She always earned 3s. 6d. a day here. Even in slack 
time, she made 14s. or 15 s. a week, and work was very 
regular. 

Witness 440, a trouser machinist, unmarried, worked 
a few years ago under conditions which would hardly 
be possible now. Her employer, a middleman, lived 
over a pie shop; liis family slept in one room on the 
first floor and lived in the other. The workroom was 
on the second floor. Her employer was also a dog- 
fancier and used to cure dogs of diseases, and these 
dogs were kept in the workroom. Until she wrote to 
the factory inspector, the workshop was not on the 
register ; then the inspector obliged him to move and 
give them decent accommodation. She often worked 
there until 10 p.m., and had no short day. She was paid 
at the rate of 18s. a week, but never had a full week’s 
work. She was never paid for overtime. The trouser 
makers were paid Is. 3d. the pair. She was there for 
2£ years, and then worked for a man who travelled up 
and down on the canal to huts all along it. He got 
orders for trousers for the men (generally foremen), at 
24s. or 28s. a pair. She made better money with him 
than anywhere else. At first he took a place at Warring- 
ton and persuaded Liverpool girls to come and lodge 
there. She worked for him there for eight months. At 
the first place at which she lodged, they slept four in one 
room and two in a. bed, and paid 3s. 6d. a week each. 

Their landlady drank and made them wretched. In the 
next lodgings they went to three of them had one room 
and slept in one bed ; for this they paid 2s. 6rZ. a week 
each. The second place was dirty and seemed to be a 
stopping-place for men tramping to Manchester. There 
was only a large kitchen for them to sit in, along with 
everyone else who might be staying there. She never 
saw anything disreputable there except drinking. She 

had to pay about 8s. for her food, as she had to get it at 
eating-houses. The girls could stand it no longer, and 
she was one of the last to go back to Liverpool,’ and 
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their employer brought the work to his workshop there. 
The hours were 9 to 7 and 9 to 4 on Monday. She was 
paid 24s. a week at Warrington and 20s. at Liverpool. 
Afterwards, by her own choice, she was put on piece- 
work and “ made ” trousers in addition to machining 
them. She was paid 6d. a pair for machining and Is. 6d. 
for making. She earned a little more under this ar- 
rangement, but preferred day wage as giving less 
anxiety. The workshop was in a large block of build- 
ings and the arrangements were very good. On the 
death of her employer, she went for three days to a 
middleman. She went on Thursday ; on Friday she was 
kept until 9.30 p.m. ; on Saturday, the short day, she 
was kept until 6 p.m. and was refused overtime pay. 
The sanitary arrangements were good. She decided 
that if there must be sweating she would sweat for her- 
self, and she now takes work home I'rom a tailor, who, 
however, only gives out stock work to women. 

(</.) The The president of the Liverpool Tailoresses’ and 
Tailoresses’^ Trouser-makers’ Association said that the Union was 
mStera’ 1 formed in January 1889/ after a meeting addressed by 
Association, the secretary of the Women’s Protective and Provident 
League (London); Bills had been given to all the 
tailoresses in the Liverpool shops (except those in the 
wholesale factories), and there proved to be 1,100 of 
these, including coat hands and trouser and vest hands. 
The meeting was crowded, but only 30 names were put 
down that night ; on the first pay night, which was in 
February, 30 or 40 paid the entrance fee. She herself 
considered that it had been a mistake to insist on a 
Is. entrance fee at the slackest time of the year ; they 
had had no initial expenses, as the Tailors’ Society had 
given them their cards and account books. The num- 
bers rose to 150 during the year, and to 200 later on, 
but the coat hands showed little disposition to join. 
They were all on weekly work, and the trouser and 
vest hands were on piece-work The latter, therefore, 
did not ask for a reduction of hours, as they could 
leave their work when they liked. She, however, 
considered time-wage much preferable to piece-wage. 

The Union gave sick benefit at once. They spent 
37 1. 11s. in this up to February 1892, and about 51. in 
the next eight months. The numbers had now fallen 
to 20 or. 30. 


in a tailors’ 
workshop. 


(o.) Evi- 
dence of 
managers. 


The wage books of a first-class tailor were shown to 
me. During the previous week — 


2 girls assisting workers earned 
1 waistcoat hand , , 

1 „ 

1 jacket assistant ,, 

1 trouser hand , , 

1 ,, (an old woman) „ 

1 machinist ,, 

1 skirt hand ,, 

1 


s. d. 

5 0 each. 


The foreman in the women’s room said that the hours 
were 8 to 7.30, with 1£ hour for meals. They were 
not really expected to come before 8.30, after that they 
wero fined Id. for every 15 minutes if late. Four wero 
fined in the previous . week for lateness — 3d., 7 d., 7 d., 
and 4d. respectively. 

The wholesale “ slop” trade is not very extensive as 
yet in Liverpool. The two largest firms do not employ 
200 women and girls altogether on their premises. 
The city, judging by outward appearances, would seem 
to have a large number of wholesale clothiers, but 
nearly all the slop work sold by the outfitters is bought 
from manufacturers in other towns. 


"Witness 436, the manager of one of those factories, 
showed me over the workrooms. They were not re- 
markable in any way. Most of the girls employed 
were Irish. The manager said that t hey c ame as 
errand girls at 2s. 6d. or 3s. a week at first, and then 
were put to a machine at the same rate for one year, 
and after that were on piece-work. Coats were all 
given out to be made in Jewish workshops. Vests 
were given out to women. There were 200 names 
altogether on the outworkers’ register, serge jackets, 
shirts, singlets, drawers, oilskin calicoes being also 
given out. Trousers used to be finished at 3s. to 
4s. 6d. the dozen; now the button-holes were put in 
first in the factory, and 2s. 6d. paid instead of 3s. 6d., 
and 3s. 6d. instead of 4s. 6d. for finishing. For making 
moleskin trousers right through, the commonest price 
was 7s. 3d. the dozen, including 3s. 9 d. the dozen for 
machining, and 3s. 6d. for finishing if button-holes had 
to be done by hand. Machine button-holers were paid 


day wages. The very lowest paid trousers were 6s. 
the dozen, including 3s. 6d. for machining, Is. 6d. for 
finishing, and Is. for button holes. These were never 
given to outworkers. Of the trousers to be finished at 
2s. 6d. the dozen the women would take out about 
8 or 10 at a time ; one pair weighed from 3 to 3i lbs. 
They. carried them on their backs or put them in a 
perambulator. 

The hours of work in the factory were from 8 to 
6.30 ; fines used to be exacted for latenesB ; this was no 
longer done ; but at 9 o’clock the doors were locked. 
The wage books were shown to me ; owing to the way 
in which the names were entered in 1892, the same girl 
appearing more than once according as she was working 
on cloth, moleskin, or oilskin work, I found it con- 
venient to take a week in December 1891. As, how- 
ever, it is not advisable to compare the wages given 
me voluntarily by the heads of firms which could easily 
be identified, my table of wages includes persons 
engaged in both firms of clothiers, together with those 
of 28 shirtmakers making ordered shirts, and 12 cap- 
makers in a small workshop, and is given later on. 

The manager of the other clothing firm referred to 
said that they made tailoring and men’s underclothing 
and oilskin garments. The hours at present were from 
8.30 till 7, with 1J hour for meals, and 8.30 till 5.30 
on Monday ; - they did not work at all on Saturday. 
The hours used to be from 8 to 8 ; the reduction of the 
hours had done no harm. The women did exactly the 
same amount of work as before. After the new year 
the hours would be from 8.30 to 6, and 8.30 to 1 on 
Saturday. Here also there was nothing specially 
noticeable about the factory (or rather workshop, for 
power was not yet used). It was not quite dinner- 
time, hut some of the women had already begun their 
dinner. In the trouser-room there were several elderly 
women, all either English or Irish- In the coat-room 
men and women were working together ; all the men 
and some of the girls were Jewish. Several men were 
machining. AH the coat-hands were on day work. 
The men machinists were paid from 4s. 6 d. to 7s. 6d. 
a day ; the women, machinists not more than 2s. 6 d. 
a day. They had formerly employed , women . at 5s. a 
day, hut had found that men at 7s. 6d. were cheaper. 

There were 73 names on the outworkers’ register; 
only three of these were masters of; workshops, one 
being a coat shop, one a vest shop, and the third a 
trouser shop. The > rest of the outworkers were all 
women working at their own homes. The lowest prices 
ever paid to outworkers were : — 

s. d. 


Shirts (made throughout) 
Drill trousers ,, 

Oilskin ,, ,, 

Cloth , , „ 

Drill jackets ,, 

Serge ,, 

Cloth vests ,, 


13a 
2 6 
2 6 
6 6 
3 9 



7 6 


The lowest price they had ever paid was for shirts 
made for them in a” charitable institution ” ; the work 
was very bad and the pay was very bad. They would 
not offer their own outworkers such low pay. But even 
when they tendered for an order at that rate a private 
person in East London was able to tender at a lower price. 

Amongst home workers that I visited who had worked 
for various firms, this firm had the best reputation for 
the prices paid. 


As before stated, the following table of wage3 in the ^j.) Table 
clothing trade only refers to about 200 people. of wages. 


of Women and Girls ea 





The evidence of 17 outworkers visited in their own .(«■) Ear'i- 
homes has been tabulated ; as many more were called workers?” 0- 
upon, but were not at home at the time. As in my 
report on Bristol, I have endeavoured to calculate the 
rate per hour which, according to the statements of 
witnesses, could be earned by them if they worked 
steadily for any length of time. From these rates they 
I 4 
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Inspection 


would afterwards have to deduct the cost of sewings 
and machine. 


Rate per 


31 

3} 

21 


3 to t 


2 


tt 

2} 

H 

31 

31 

tt 

2 


13. With regard to workshops, the local authorities 
have taken measures to enforce the provisions of the 
Factory and Workshop Act, 1891. The system of 
inspection is, however, different from that in Bir- 
mingham, the work being given to one inspector, and 
not divided among several. The particulars entered in 
the workshop register, therefore, refer to one district 
only, and do not admit of tabulation. It is a little 
startling, however, to note the serious defects in sani- 
tary accommodation to he found in the workshops 
attached to the fashionable shops in Liverpool, water- 
closets ventilating into the workrooms being very 
common. If the managers of workshops require as 
much pressure, and need as many visits from the sani- 
tary inspector before carrying out instructions, as have 
been found necessary in this part of Liverpool, the 
sanitary inspector might fairly be complimented if he 
finished his tour of inspection throughout Liverpool 
within three years. 

An account of visi ts to a few workshops made in com- 
pany with the sanitary inspector may serve as illustra- 
tions of the working of the Act of 1891. At one place, 
a Jewish tailor’s workshop, separate privy accommo- 
dation for women had been ordered ; the workshop was 
on the ground floor of a dwelling-house, and was large 
enough for eight persons to work in it. The room was 
found quite empty ; the man's wi e came down, and 
gave the name and address of a man at whose house he 
was now working. On inquiry it turned out that he 
was quite unknown at this place. 

At a box workshop the employer had been ordered to 
have his glue heated in such a position that the fumes 
would be carried off from the room ; it was found that 
he had fixed the pot against a wall out of which a brick 
had been taken, but no means had been adopted of 



securing that the fumes should be carried off through 
this hole. Instructions had also been given for the 
cleansing of a water-closet and the removal from it of 
a drinking-water tap. Those instructions had been 
carried out. 

Another box maker had been ordered to improve the 
condition of the water-closets, and to have the fumes 
from the glue-pot carried off. The glue-pot had there- 
fore been placed in the fire-place with sufficient cover 
to secure the removal of fumes, and the arrangement 
proved satisfactory. The other orders had been carried 
out, but it was now found that a sink outside the water- 
closet was choked up with old tea leaves. Here I found 
that the Factory Abstract was posted up instead of tBe 
Workshop Abstract. The employer, who had very 
recently started in business, said that when he went to 
buy it at a shop he had not known which abstract to 
* ask for. His hours were entered as 8 to 6, but he 
said that the girls wanted to go at 5.30, and they there- 
fore only had half an hour for dinner. He was not 
aware that this arrangement was not permissible. 

This was but one instance of many of the incompre- 
hensibility of the Abstract to anyone but a factory 
inspector. 

Another tailor’s workshop was on the second floor of 
a private dwelling-house. There were seven men and 
four women, all at work, although it was the dinner- 
hour. One of the girls asked if 1 was taking down the 
numbers in the room, and said that one woman, who 
was machining, was not to be counted, as she had only 
come up for a few minutes to do an odd job. The 
women did not, however, leave off working, believing 
that my interest was confined to sanitary questions) 
but as soon as I examined the hours on the Abstract 
they all left off working. Here the employer, a Jew, 
had been ordered to provide separate accommodation 
for men and women. To carry this out he had rented 
the next house in order to secure the exclusive right to 
use one of the two water-closets hitherto open to the 
whole court ; a new water-closet close to these two had 
been constructed, which was for the exclusive use of 
the four women employed in his workshop. The result 
of the zeal for decency in the workshop was therefore 
that the inmates of four houses in the court now all used 
one water-closet. 

Cards are now to be posted up in the workshops 
numbering each room, and fixing the maximum num- 
ber that may be employed in it, on the model of the 
cards which have to be posted up in the registered 
common lodging-houses. As, however, the maximum 
number that can be employed in a room when overtime 
is worked and gas is burning is considerably less, it 
would seem desirable that this also should be stated on 
the card. 

Incidentally a case was mentioned to me of a tailor 
whose child had died recently of typhoid fever in the 
same house in which tailoring was being carried on. On 
application to the sanitary authorities I ascertained 
that the statement was correct ; the facts had been 
made known to theta by the particulars in the death 
certificate, and the doctor had been asked to explain 
why he had not reported the illness at once. Ignorance 
of his obligation to do so was the cause. 

The evidence of shopkeepers, dressmakers, and shop 
assistants is reserved for another report. 
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II— MANCHESTER. 


) The 
with 


(a.) Report 
of the Medi- 
cal Officer 
of Health. 


Evidence was obtained from 81 persons, including 34 
tailoresses, shirtmakers, umbrella makers, and costume 
makers, live mantle makers employing others in their 
workrooms, seven shop assistants, dressmakers, and mil- 
liners, three Jewish masters of workshops, 10 managers 
of shirt, tailoring, corset, underclothing, umbrella, and 
mantle factories, five health visitors, the Medical Officer 
of. Health, the secretary of the Shirtmakers’ Union, 
managers of homes or clubs for girls, ana others. 

The conditions of work in textile factories have been 
described in Miss Abraham’s report on Lancashire and 
Cheshire, My inquiry was therefore limited to the 
clothing trades in Manchester, with special reference to 
domestic workshops and home work. 

Manchester has a peculiar and noteworthy sanitary 
organisation, the Ladies’ Health Society, which works 
in co-operation with the local sanitary authorities. The 
working-class localities in the city are divided into 
districts, to each of which a working woman is assigned 
as a health visitor ; each visitor is under the supervision 
of a member of the Ladies’ Health Society , and is 
expected to visit the houses in her district, to make 
friends with the women as far as possible, give hints as 
to sanitary matters, report defective sanitation or in- 
fectious illness, give practical aid when necessary to 
sick persons and to report to her superintendent. 
Thirteen districts are now under supervision, and the 
value of the services rendered through the society has 
received official recognition, half the wages of the 
visitors being now paid by the sanitary authorities. The 
information obtained through this medium is so valuable 
that I give a quotation from the last quarterly return 
of the Medical Officer of Health : — 

“ Female district visitation. During the recent 
quarter the female district visitors, under the joint 
supervision of the Ladies’ Health Society and the 
Medical Office of Health, have made 6,954 sanitary 
visits to poor people, and, in addition, have made 650 
special inquiries on behalf of the Medical Officer of 
Health into cases of infectious disease or of death. On 
comparing those figures with those given in previous 
returns, it will be noticed that the work of the health 
visitors appears to have increased enormously during 
the recent quarter. This increase is actual, however, 
only in part, and to a certain extent results from the 
recent adoption of an improved method of book-keeping 
by which every sanitary visit is recorded on a special 
form and duly placed to the credit of the health visitor 
of the district. Under the old system, only those visits 
were entered where some sanitary defect was detected 
which needed remedy, or where further attention to a 
given case was, for some other reason, necessary. 

“ In the following table an analysis is given of the 
work of the female health visitors during the last three 
months : — 



“ The last column of the table is not the least in- 
teresting of the series. It gives the average annual 
death rate of the several districts save three which will 
fce similarly treated in future returns. The populations 
of these areas were ascertained at the census of 1891, 
and the deaths upon which the annual rates are cal- 
culated are those which are' known to have occurred in 
the three years 1888, 1889, and 1890. The rates are 
based on a fairly extended experience and may therefore 
be accepted as reliable. On casting the eye down the 
column it will be seen that, with the single exception 
of the district of East St. George’s, the recorded rates 
of mortality of the several districts are excessive. In 
Angel Meadow the rate actually exceeds 5 per cent, per 
annum of the estimated population. The continuance 
of such a rate as this for a period of three years over an 
extensive district in the heart of Manchester is a source 
of' grave anxiety to the Medical Officer of Health. 

“ The female district visitors of the Ladies’ Health 
Society have made during the recent quarter not fewer 
than 650 inquiries into cases of infectious sickness or of 
death on behalf of the Medical Officer of Health. . . „ 

“ The difficulty with respect to language which has 
long been experienced by our sanitary authority in 
dealing with the Jewish poor has at length been sur- 
mounted. Handbills, printed in Hebrew type, are now 
distributed amongst the Jewish people, inculcating 
habits of cleanliness and recommending the observance 
of sanitary precautions. The people arc further warned 
in language which they can understand; of the penalties 
they will incur by neglecting the observance of the 
regulations in force for their sanitary welfare.” 

The health visitor for Angel Meadow stated that in (6.) Evi- 
her district she had never come across any woman < l ™ceor 
making shirts or tailoring at home. There were two oi ‘ ” tors, 
three umbrella makers working at home. Most of the 
women went out cleaning ; the Irish married women in 
the place were chiefly hawkers. The girls went to the 
cotton mills or the cap works, and she very rarely saw 
them. Many occupiers of houses professed to let 
furnished rooms, but these were nearly always taken 
for immoral purposes. In the courts there was generally 
one closet to three houses, and the closets in each side 
were generally so placed as to exactly face the door of 
the opposite house, which was nearly always open. 

The rents for two-roomed cottages were from 2s. 9 d. to 
3s. 6 d. 

The health visitor for West Ancoats said that large 
numbers of the married women go to the mills ; if 
necessary, they would pay 3s. 6d. to someone to look 
after the baby, and would also pay for their washing to 
be done by a neighbour. The majority of the girls 
went to the spinning-mills. Several women did tailor- 
ing or shir tmaking at their own homes, and a considerable 
number made umbrellas at home, The shirt-makers 
were much poorer than the tailoresses. The rents were 
very high ; for a two-roomed back-to-back house they 
would have to pay 4s. ; a four-roomed house would be 
5s. 6d. The population was a very “ moveable one,” 
constantly changing houses. 

The health visitor for South Ancoats only knew nine 
women in her district doing work at home ; of these 
six were shirtmakers, one was a tailoress, one a “ cop- 
reoler,” and one made children’s frocks. [The health 
visitor of the adjoining district, East Ancoats, had 
told her that in the whole district she only knew 
one home worker, a shirtmaker. ] Any case of infection 
was always reported to the medical officer, and any 
work being done in the house was taken away and 
disinfected, notice of the illness being sent to the em- 
ployer. Some months before she found two shirt- 
makers, one with five children, the other with threo 
children, who were living together in a two-roomed 
house when she was sent to them, and found some of 
the children ill with chicken-pox. The shirts were 
taken away, the employer informed, out-relief was 
given to the women, and one of the families had to 
move. There were about 10 courts in her distinct with 
only one water-closet to each court. 

Most of the women in her district went to the cotton 
mills. 

So far as I could judge from evidence given me, and 
from personal visitation, the poorest home-workers 
were to be found in the districts of St. George’s Central 
and Ancoats "West, including under the term home- 
workers persons employed in other persons’ homes. A 
considerable number of small workshops, not domestic, 
are situated in Strangeways and adjoining districts not 
under the inspection of the Ladies’ Health Society. 

K 2 
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(3.) Wages 
factories 


Of the wages in clothing factories, or, as they arc 
called in Manchester, warehouses, some estimate may 
be formed from the following tables of wages and ages 
of 625 women and girls : — 


Depart- | 


Per-cent 

age of TV 

omen an 

d Girls c 

anting 



Under 

Gs^to | 

V 

■v| 

12s. to i 

18s. 

18s. 

and up- 
wards. 

Corset 

32-2 

14'5 

25'8 

18*0 

7*2 | 

1*6 

*7 

Tailoring - 

25’5 

10'8 

20'6 

9*8 

9*8 | 

9*8 j 

13*7 

Mantles - 

12' 2 

17'1 

19*5 

15*9 

17*1 

10*9 

7*3 

pinafore. 

3'3 

3'3 

13*1 

24*6 

21*3 

24*6 

9*S 

Shirt 

S'l 

26*2 

1S'7 

17*2 



1*2 



In all departments taken together we have the 
following result : — 


Per-centage ot Women and Girls earning 


18s. upwards. 


Per-centnge of Women and Girls 



The wages in another mantle factory were also taken 
from the books, but no census of ages was obtained. 

Two weeks were chosen, the total wage in one week 
in October being half as much again as in the one in 
August selected as average ; the increased wage total 
was distributed in October amongst a larger number. 
The class of work done was, I believe, higher than in 
the mantle department, of which wages have been given 
above : — 



Here I was able to take the wages of machinists and 
finishers separately and compare them : — 




Per-centage of Mantlen 

lakers earning 



'“‘I 

Os. to 
8s. 

8s. to 
10s. 

10s. to 
12s. 

12s. to 

15s. to 
18s. 

18s. and 
up- 

| wards. 

Machinist:! : 

] 

13*5 

19*2 

- 

11*6 


25*0 

13*4 

Maximum 

9*2 


9*2 

7*7 

23*1 

18*5 

24*6 

Finishers : 
Average 

13*9 

11*7 

20*9 

16*3 

18*0 


11*7 

Maximum 

4*7 | 

4*7 

25*4 

23*8 

17*5 

12*7 

11*2 


The number of finishers employed increased in a 
greater ratio than the number of machinists. 

London, Manchester, and Leeds appear to be the 
only seats of the mantle-making trade, the greater pro- 
portion of better class mantles being supplied by 
Germany. 

Witness 510, manager of the mantlemaking depart- 
ment, of which the wages are given in the first table 
of wages, said that the trade was very slack from about 
the third week in November to the end of December, 
and again from the. third week in May to the end 
of June. Looking through the books, I noted that one 
woman (married) earned over 20s. for 12 weeks and 
under 10s. for 3 weeks since January 1st. Another 
married woman during that time earned over 18s. for 
nine weeks and under 10s. for seven weeks. A woman 
presser averaged 16s. a week throughout the year, and 
another from 10s. to 11s. The first cutter earned 
22s. weekly. This firm gave no mantlework to out- 
workers. 

Witness 531, manager of the firm of mantlemakcrs to 
which the second table of wages of mantlemakers refers, 
said that in slack time the total wages fell to about one- 
half of what they were in the busy season. They never 
closed, but worked three-quarters time when slack. The 
outworkers suffered most, as he kept his own machinery 
going as long as he could, and the slackness fell on them 
first. Three women worked for him outside, and em- 
ployed others ; unless they did so it would not be worth 
while to take the work out, as profit could only be made 
by sub-division of labour. He gave them a commoner 
class of mantles at the same rate as would be paid 
inside whenever such work was done inside. He had 
employed labour in London, and considered that the 
rate of wages was slightly lower there than in Man- 
chester. In Berlin mantles were made by men, and in 
some parts of London, in Islington in particular, they 
were made to some extent by Jews. 

He engaged girls straight from school, gave them 
nothing for six months, and then 3s. a week if they were 
kept on; in her second year a learner would be on 
piece-work. He never employed people who “ only 
wanted to add to their income ” ; he preferred people 
who wanted to earn good wages. The “ pocket money ” 
people were the most tiresome of all ; they always con- 
sidered themselves unfairly and impolitely treated by 
the forewoman, and were sure that their work was 
beautiful. 

The usual hours of work were 8.30 to 7, with H hours 
for meals, and 8.30 to 1 on Saturday, with 15 minutes 
for lunch. At the present time they were slack, 
and only worked from 8.45 to 5. Many of the girls 
when I passed through the room were waiting for work, 
and were spending their time in reading papers and 
books or crocheting. 

The forewoman stated that no fines were imposed ; 
if more than 15 minutes late, girls were locked out 
until noon. A dining-room was provided, and a woman 
to cook whatever they brought; the finishers paid 1 d. 
a week for the use of this ; the machinists did not, as 
they paid ±d. in the Is. for steam power. 

Witness 532, another wholesale mantle maker, not 
much inclined to give information, said that he em- 
ployed about 60 girls in the warehouse. On his out- 
work register were 33 names ; of these outworkers 
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Some Were no longer employed by him, but all those 
whom he did employ, employed several others. Most 
of his work was done outside in this way, as he found it 
less trouble. Only one Jew worked for him, but several 
women . 


(7 1 In Witness 537, a woman employing several girls in 

workshops, mantlemaking, in a workshop in a private house, was 
doing no work when I called. In the season she em- 
ployed 12 hands, but trade was so slack in December 
that she had nothing to do. The workshop abstract 
was posted up and filled in correctly. 

Witness 538 said that her mother, herself, and two 
sisters made mantles. They took the work out from 
several warehouses, and another sister went backwards 
and forwards with the work. There were three machines 
in the room, which was a sitting room at the back of 
an empty shop ; the room was decidedly dirty and the 
girls very untidy. They said they frequently worked 
until 10 p.m. or later, but were not very punctual in 
the morning. 

Witness 539 had a mantle workshop on the second 
floor of a private house. There were six machines in 
the room, one a button-holing machine, which she had 
only had a short time. Owing to slackness she had no 
work. When busy she employed six or seven girls. 
She used to work by herself ; the poorest pay she ever 
bad was 5 d. for children’s mantles ; she could do seven 
to eight of these in a day, making 3s. a day, from which 
about 2d. would go for thread. She had no children, 
and thought she might as well occupy herself by 
managing a workroom. Her husband earned, good 
wage 3 , and the machines were her own property. Her 
mantlemakers were on piece-work ; one was a widow, 
the others were unmarried. When slack one season 
some time ago she made children’s costumes, but could 
not make so much money on them as on mantles. She 
herself was very' quick, and on the best work could 
make from 4s. to 5s. a day by herself. She never 
settled rhe rate of pay by the time it took her to do the 
work, but generally gave a new garment to a fairly 
quick worker earning about 12s. a week, and if she 
finished it in a certain number of hours paid at the rate 
.if 3d. for each of those hours, so that inferior workers 
would make about 2d. an hour on it. Her workshop 
was not registered, and she did not know that registra- 
tion was obligatory or that she was liable to inspection. 
The workshop was very clean. 

Witness 542 said that she had not employed more 
than 14 hands this year, as the mantle trade had been 
so slack. At one time she employed 20 to 26, but at 
tbe time of my visit only four girls were at work. The 
workshop was large and lofty, and had been built for a 
■joiner’s shop. Her machines were supplied by the 
employer who gave out the work to her, and the rent 
paid by him also, but it was deducted from what she 
earned" When asked if she paid rent when she had no 
work from him, she replied that that was a point she 
still had to settle with him. Ho profit could be made 
on the work without subdivision of labour. 

Only one of these women gave information at all 
willingly. 

Witness 580 said that her daughters thought they 
would like to make mantles at homo with her, and she 
therefore went to Witness 532 and asked him to give 
her work. He said that unless she had 10 machines it 
would be of no use ; he never gave out work except in 
large quantities. She refused to be a “sweater, to 
grind other women down. 

Many of the mantle workshops are in rooms in the 
city in buildings constructed for offices or workshops. 
This is necessary in order to be close to the warehouse, 
to and from which large quantities of work have to bo 
taken. Of the wages earned by girls employed by 
these middlemen in the mantle trade 1 have practically 
no information. The condition of the rooms, however, 
is probably fail- enough on the whole. This cannot be 
said of the small workshops in which umbrellas are 
being made, principally for the export trade. 


(5.) Umbrel- 
la making. 


The skilled umbrella machinists can earn good wages 
as wao-es °-o. Witness 509, manager of the umbrella 
department in a clothing factory, said that he employed 
16 women and girls, six to machine the covers and 10 
to “finish”; of these two were married women and 
two were widows. Learners ran errands for 16 months, 
and were then put to finishing. Here an opportunity 
was afforded me of comparing the wages earned in an 


average week with the average wages earned per week 
throughout the previous year. 



occasionally. 

This was, too small a department to be representative 
of the large umbrella makers in Manchester, but I was 
obliged to confine my attention to umbrella makers 
-working in their own homes or in workshops. 

Witness 543, an umbrella maker, was working with 
her three daughters, all under 18, and two other women. 
They were sitting on old boxes in a rather dirty room. 
The Workshop Abstract was on the wall, but the hours 
were not filled in. She asked me to fill up the form for 
her, the hours being 8.0 to 8.0. When asked what time 
was to be put down as the tea half-hour she said they 
were never particular about their tea, but went over the 
way for it one at a time. She did not live there ; she 
rented the room as a workshop, and her mother lived 
in the room above. She was making what she called 
“ beetle ” cloth umbrellas for export to Calcutta, at Is. 
the dozen. Three machines were being used, and she 
said that a woman would have to be a very quick 
worker who could make two dozen a day by herself. 

Another umbrella maker, witness 545, was only 
taking out the work in order to buy a sewing-machine. 
She said that she did her washing on Monday, and her 
ironing on Tuesday, and on Tuesday evening fetched 
two dozen umbrellas at Is. 6 d. the dozen ; her sister 
and another woman came in on Wednesday to help her ; 
she paid the woman 8 d., her sister 6 d., and cotton cost 
3 \d . ; with the remainder she was buying her sewing 
machine, and would leave off work altogether as soon as 
she had paid for it. She lived in a four-roomed house 
and had seven children. 

Witness 547, a man, employed women in workrooms 
in what seemed to be two very small dwelling-houses 
run into one. In a room made by removing the partition 
between the two houses were about 20 women making 
umbrellas. The room was overcrowded, was heated by 
two large fires, aud was excessively dirty. They flailed 
to find the Workshops Abstract at first, but eventually 
discovered a very dirty one in a lumber room down- 
stairs, used occasionally in the season. This abstract 
had been put up in 1887 and had been filled up wrong, 
the hours being put down as 8.0 to 8.30. The place was 
decidedly in need of inspection. 

Witness 575, working at home, said that her niece, a 
young girl, assisted her and fetched the work tc and 
from the warehouses. The girl worked from 8.0 to 7.0. 
Witness was a deserted wife with one child to support. 
She used to work in an umbrella warehouse, and earned 
13s. a week standing wages. She took out her best paid 
work from this firm still. When slack, as at present, 
she worked for shipping orders ; she was then doing 
umbrellas at Is. a dozen, and could machine and finish 
a dozen by herself in something over three hours. The 
two together could finish the dozen in two hours. In 
the previous week, a very slack one, she earned alto- 
gether over 11s., and had to spend 8 d. in cotton. In 
the busy season, without any assistance, she had six 
times earned over 20s. working very hard. She had 
had one month with no work at all this year. She 
rented a four-roomed house at 5s. 3d. a week, and let 
off one room at 2s. a week. 

The evidence of four other umbrella makers is given 
in the tabulated evidence of home workers. 

In the table of wages given on page 76, it will be 
observed that the per-centage in the ready-made tailor- 
ing department, earning between 10s. and 18s., is very 
small, while that above 18s. is large. The high wage3 
were earned principally by the women making the 
mackintosh garments. 

Witness 528, the master of a Jewish workshop on the 
second floor of his dwelling-house, was making coats 
and vests, and employed three girls, four men who 
machined, two men who pressed, one man for seaming, 
K 3 
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and one learner. The girls' did bn tton-holing and fell- 
ing, but no tnaclnnuig. In a fall week the button-holer 
would earn 15s. and the' feller 8s. * The hours were 8.0 
to 8.0 on ordinary days, 8.0 to 4.0 on Sunday. Accord- 
ing to his overtime list, he had worked overtime five 
nights in the last two months. He said that they some- 
times worked on Sunday, but never on Saturday. The 
workshop was quite clean. ' 

The women in the workshop managed by witness 529, 
a Jewish tailor, had already gone when I called, as on 
Fridays they generally left: at 3.30; the men were pre- 
paring to go away, and the tailor's wife was finishing 
some work. They said that they sometimes worked on 
Sunday, but not on Saturday. Their button-holer was 
a very good worker, and occasionally earned 30s. ; (he 
week before she earned 21s. 9 d. The feller earned from 
12s. and 15s. up to 18s., and paid her helper (age 15) out 
of that. The workshop was on the first floor of the 
•dwelling-house. The floor was extremely dirty. The 
wife showed me her drawing-room and parlour, and 
said they paid 25L a year for the house, which had seven 
rooms. She came to Manchester from Poland 25 years 
ago- When she married she went to live at White- 
chapel. After Manchester, the living-rooms there 
seemed crowded and dirty. Polish people would not 
have noticed anything objectionable, but she had become 
used to a more wholesome way of living, and was very 
glad to return to Manchester. 

Witness 551, a tailoress, said she worked for a Jew 
who had a room at the back of the shop of an outfitter, 
from whom he took work. Ho and his wife both worked, 
and employed six men and 16 girls. She herself, eight 
other girls, and one man machined. She had been there 
five years. She began by machining sleeves, and was 
paid nothing the first three months ; 2s. 6d. the next 
three months ; and was earning 7s. 6cl. at the end of the 
first year. She now earned 9s. a week, and was 18 years 
of age. The hours of work were from . 7.0 to 7.0 on 
ordinary days, with half-an-hour for breakfast and an 
hour for dinner ; from 6.0 to 6.0 on Fridays ; and from 
6.0 to 2.0 on Saturdays. One of the girls was a Jewess, 
and she worked there on Sundays. She did not know what 
the others were paid. She would have to wait for a rise 
to be offered ; it would be no use asking for one. They 
were allowed five minutes' grace, then, if late 10 minutes 
more, they would be locked out until nine o’clock. Then, 


paid 6 d. fbr 1J hour overtime. There were no married 
women at the workshops except the wife of her em- 
ployer, who did “ finishing.” There Was separate sani- 
tary accommodation for men and women, and the girls 
took it in turn to clean the place. The Abstract was 
posted up, and she had seen the factory inspector there 
three years ago. 

The evidence of seven tailoresses working at home 
is given in the tabulated evidence of home workers. 

There are more home-workers to be found in the 
shirt-making industry in Manchester than in any other, 
and if we take into account the large numbers employed 
in it, it is doubtful whether in any other earnings are 
so low. If the table of earnings in the shirt factory 
given bn page 12 be studied, together with the table of 
ages, and if it be assumed (a purely hypothetical 
assumption) that the older hands earn the highest 
wages, it will be found that 94 per cent, of girls 
between 18 and 25 years of age only earned from 8s. to 
12s. Home workers, even though paid at the same 
rate, would have to pay for cotton, and in most cases 
for the hire of a sewing machine, and would not have 
the advantage of working with the aid of power. Even 
home workers who have previously worked in the 
factory, and have therefore learnt to work steadily and 
efficiently, would earn considerably less than those in 
the factorj' ; but the large proportion of shirt makers 
who have merely taken to the work after marriage, or 
in consequence of special circumstances in later life, 
are in a far worse position. In one respect, however, 
matters have improved of recent years. The number 
of wretched women attempting to earn bread by shirt 
finishing alone is much reduced owing to the use of the 


button -holing machine in the shirt, factories ; and the 
machinist working. at home is merer in quite so bad a 
position as the: finisher working at home. The button- 
hole work done by the one home-worker whom I found 
doing finishing only was marvellously bad, but even 
on such work I found it difficult to believe that she 
could make 72 button-holes, and sew on 72‘ buttons in 
ti‘ S f 'o 7 o° 7 V ’ el ’ ° U u h , om ;- m0l ' c especially as she stated 
that 2s. 8d. was the nighest she ever earned in a week 
( vide tabulated evidence of homo workers No 514) 
This woman was paid 2i d. the dozen for finishing 
shirts, no matter how many buttons and holes had to 
be put in ; she did the work for a man who took out 
work from a wholesale house, made some of the shirts 
m his own workrooms, and gave out the rest. Some 
idea of the low rate paid by this man, as compared 
with rates in the warehouses, may be obtained "from 
the evidence of Witness 555, a girl of 14, who said she 
had been five months at a shirt warehouse. She was a 
buttoner, and was paid 2 d. a dozen shirts, no matter 
how many buttons were required, but did not have to 
do any button holes. The highest she had ever earned 
was 8s. 3d., her ordinary earnings were about 7s., and 
in slack times she would earn about 4s. 6d. or 5s 
She would be taught machining shortly. Her hours 
were from 8.30 to 6, with one hour for dinner. 

The secretary of the Shirt Makers’ Union stated that 
a man m Gorton had a workroom for which he paid 
5s. bd. a week. He took out work from Manchester, 
and employed women at Gorton. He employed women 
and made them pay him Id. for rent and Id. for fire • 
they had to buy their cotton from him at l}d. more 
for two cops than they would be charged in a retail 
shop in Manchester, and also paid Is. a week for the 
use of the machine, no matter how slack work might 
be. They were nominally buying the machines on the 
hire system, but were never employed ^regularly or Ion" 
enough ever to become the owners. Besides all these 
deductions he only paid them 7d. a dozeu for work for 


Fairly detailed accounts of the private circumstances 
of the shirt makers working at home will be found in 
the tabulated evidence. 

The shirts thus made are of the commonest descrip- 
tion. Shirtmakers who make ordered work are not 
worse paid than women usually are. But the Man- 
chester ready-made shirt maker has to compete with 
the Irish shirtmaker, and the wages of the Irish shirt- 
makers are said to be very low. 

Witness 517, who was making children’s frocks at 
home for a warehouse, said that she did not know what 
price she would be paid for them until she took them 
back. She did not state the name of her employe!. 
Witness 580, who had worked for several years as a 
shirtmaker, afterwards worked for a firm which gave 
out underclothing and children’s frocks ; she stated 
that she never knew what price would be paid for her 
work until she had taken it back. The daughter of 
this witness worked in the warehouse for another firm 
of the same kind ; everyone earning over 5s. a week 
wages was stopped 6d. a week for use of steam power, 
water, &c., ■ and they also had to pay for their own 
cotton. 

The secretary of the Shirt Makers’ Union said there (s 
were not at present 100 (nominal) members. At one Si 
time there were 500. She attributed their failure in ?? 
great part to the difficulty of collecting money. The 
collectors were often afraid to do it in the factories 
owing to the discouragement of the managers, and one 
girl would often go and tell the foreman or forewoman 
about another girl belonging to the Union. The Shirt 
Makers’ Union was the only women’s union in the 
clothing trade at the time of my visit, but efforts were 
being made to organise new trade societies. 


I: 


im, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

Clara E. Collet. 
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THE EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN. 


To Geoffrey Drage, Esq., Secretary, 

Royal Commission on Labour. 


Sir, 22nd February 1893. 

I have the honour to present to you my report on 
the conditions of employment of shop assistants, mil- 
liners, dressmakers, and mantlemakers in provincial 
towns, and also a further report on the conditions 
of employment of women in certain miscellaneous 
industries in London. 

I. — Shop Assistants. 

Bnume- Evidence has been obtained from 19 shop assistants 
ration of on the understanding that it shall not be used in such 
witnesses. a maim er as to lead to identification of the witnesses. 

The smallness of the number interviewed is to some 
extent balanced by the range of their experience, for 
these 19 witnesses have altogether been in 63 situations. 
Although their evidence was taken in four towns only, 
they had served in shops in Bristol and Clifton, Wey- 
mouth, Bridgwater, Kings wood, Weston-super-Mare, 
Leicester, Hastings, Warwick, Birmingham, Liverpool, 
Manchester, Sheffield, Richmond (Yorkshire), Luton, 
Buxton, Leighton Buzzard, Hull, and London. This 
tendency to move from situation to situation seemed 
to be partly due to anxiety to obtain more experience 
in their business, partly to the desire for higher wages 
or shorter hours, and partly to weariness and illness 
making an interval of rest or change of air and sur- 
roundings compulsory. 

a. Hours of The hours of opening and closing were not always 
work. given me with regard to situations held some time 

before. In 48 shops, however, the hours of work, 
ineluding time for dinner and tea, were : — 

74 hours and upwards in 3 cases. 

70 to 74 hours „ 10 ,, (hours shorter in 

winter in 2 cases.) 

65 to 70 ,,. „ 18 ,, (hours shorter in 

winter in 4 cases.) 

60 to 65 „ ,. 10 ,> (hours shorter in 

winter ini case.) 

55 to 60 ,, ,, 6 ,, (hours shorter in 

winter in 1 case.) 

50 to 55 ,, lease. 

Under 50 ,, ,, 0 ,, 

Total - - 48 cases. 

The Shop Hours Regulation Act, which limits the 
hours of yowng persons to 74 hours per week, inclusive 
of meal times, may have created an impression that 
anything under this limit is reasonable for adults. 
This, so far as my evidence goes, seems to be very far 
from the truth. A table of the hours actually worked, 
the time allowed for dinner and tea being deducted, 
makes it possible to compare the hours of these shop 
assistants with those of persons under the Factory and 
Workshop Acts. 

The hours of work, excluding time for dinner and tea, 
were : — 

70 to 74 hours in 2 cases. 

65 to 70 „ „ 8 „ 

60 to 65 „ ,, 13 „ (hours shorter in winter 

in 4 cases.) 

55 to 60 ,, ,,12 ,, (hours shorter in winter 

in 1 case.) 

50 to 55 „ „ 11 „ 

Under 50 „ „ 2 „ 

Total - 48 cases. 

The total hours of work permitted in textile factories 
are 56£ per week; in non-textile factories they are 
60, but in hardly a single case in my inquiries have I 
come across one in which over 55 hours are worked. 
50 to 54 hours being the rule. In dressmakers’ 
and 'tailors’ workshops 591 hours are frequently 
worked, but only during a season, and the slack time 
in both these trades, although a great cause of grievance 
so far as wages are concerned, give opportunities for 


rest never afforded in shops. Overtime in the work- 
shops has its counterpart in the time spent in the shop 
after closing time, not included in the above statement 
of hours. The idea that a shop assistant’s work is less 
arduous than that of persons in factories seems also to 
be erroneous. 

The longest hours of which evidence was given me 
were in a small shop where wools, shirts, tobacco, 
snuff, &c. were sold. The shop belonged to a widow, 
who was helped by her daughter and one assistant. 

This assistant was 15 when she took the situation, and 
stayed three years. Her hours were from 8.30 to 8.30 
on ordinary days, and until midnight on Saturdays, 
without any short day until the third year, when she 
was allowed to go at 5.30 ouce a week. She had to 
sleep at the place on Saturday night, and on Sunday 
had to clean the shop, put it in order, and dress the 
window for Monday. She often stayed up until 2 a.m. 
in order to have it over. She had no holidays during 
the three years except the afternoons of bank holidays. 

She was allowed barely 20 minutes for dinner, and was 
often called away from it, and had only just time to 
swallow her tea. She was paid 4s. 6d. a week and 
dinner and tea the first year, which was raised to 5s. a 
week the second year, and 5s. 3d. the third year. The 
food was good. 

The next case was that of a milliner who also served 
as shop assistant. Only two apprentices and herself 
were employed. Her hours were from 8.30 a.m. to 9 
or 9.30 p.m., and until after 10 p.m. on Saturdays. 

She did not live on the premises, and was allowed a 
full hour for dinner and half an hour for tea. She 
was fined if late, but was never paid extra for staying 
late. 

In one case the hours were from 9 to 7 in winter 
and 9 to 8, and 9 to 5 on Saturdays in summer on 
ordinary days. This was an improvement on pre- 
vious conditions. Three years before there had been 
no short day. On Saturdays the shop assistants often 
stayed until 10 or 10.30 p.m. Besides the later hours 
of closing in summer, there was here an extra pressure 
after, closing, as the girls had to stay to “mark off,” a 
large number of “new goods being brought in. In 
ordinary times it was usual to stay half an hour after 
closing time to put things straight. Nominally they 
had half an hour for dinner, but in fact the first party 
generally finished in less than 15 minutes, in order to 
make way in time for the second party. Half an hour 
was allowed for tea, but they were constantly called 
away from it, and the tea was left to get cold. In the 
rush in summer the girls got perfectly worn out, and 
were much too tired to be able to enjoy their Sunday 
holiday or to do anything but lie in bed in the morning. 

There were no seats. Many of the girls complained of 
pains and swollen legs, and in summer there was 
scarcely a day that one girl or other was not ill. 

In one shop the hours were 8 to 8 on ordinary days, 

8 to 2 on Thursdays, and 8 to 10.30 on Saturdays. The 
girls rarely finished “ straightening up ” before 9 p.m., 
and the evenings before bank holidays they were kept 
so late that they often did not finish putting things 
straight until 1 o’clock in the morning. They were 
only allowed 15 minutes for dinner and 15 minutes for 
tea. On Saturdays they had a oup of ooffee at 9 o’olook, 
and nothing more after that. One girl there when 
witness first went died afterwards of a decline brought 
on by overwork. 

Another case of long hours was that of a mantle- 
maker who also served as a shop assistant and lived 
on the premises. Her hours were 8.30 to 8, and until 
11 on Saturdays. She was allowed only 15 minutes for 
dinner, and even then was liable to interruption ; tea 
had to be taken within 10 minutes. She found it a 
very hard place, and was frequently ill ; her parents 
paid her doctor’s bills. 

In tabulating particulars of wages the evidence of 3. Wages, 
two mantlemakers serving as shop assistants has been 
omitted as belonging rather to the section of the report, 
relating to dressmakers and mantlemakers. One witness 
gave no information about her salary. 
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One witness, who did not give me dates with sufficient 
exactness for her evidence to be inserted in the pre- 
ceding table, had been a shop assistant for considerably 
more than 20 years. Before her marriage she had 
“■lived in” at a shop where her salary began at 35Z., 
with about 12Z. from premiums; when she left to be 
married she was earning 40Z. and about the same 
amount by premiums. When left a widow she had 
taken a situation at 15s. a week with premiums, and 
lived at home, and at this place she was now making 
25s. to 27s. a week altogether, and was given her dinner 
and tea ; the actual hours of work were 56 per week. 

It is noticeable in this table that although in their 
first year certainly seven and probably nine out of the 
14 witnesses worked over 60 hours exclusive of meal 
times, at the present time only three were working 
over 60 hours, and of these one had formerly worked 
70 hours and was now working 63§, one had formerly 
worked 67 hours and now 63, and the third, now 
working 63$, had worked 65 hours in her first place. 

In one case a shop assistant was working as a milliner 
only for four years, and her hours therefore were 
increased when she also served in the shop. In every 
other case the. hours worked at the present time are 
shorter than those worked in previous years, except in 
one case, where they are the same, 54$. 

This reduction of hours in the cases of individuals 
cannot be wholly put down to a reduction of hours in 
shops, although in two instances this was the case. 

It seems rather due to the tendency of shop assistants 
with ambition to improve their condition to leave the 
shops in the poorer districts where longer hours are 
worked, and to go to shops in richer class districts, 
where hours are shorter. And it must also be taken 
into account that those working long hours are most 
inaccessible, from the very fact that they have no time 
to go to social meetings and have less courage to 
complain. 

The salaries given in the table include the amount 
earned by premiums in addition to fixed salary. In 
the case of two witnesses the salary does not rise 
uninterruptedly. In one case the fall from 45Z. to 20Z. 
was due to the witness’ breaking down in health and 
being obliged in consequence to take an easy place for 
a year at the seaside. In the other case the fall was 
due to the difficulty of finding out beforehand what 
amount could be earned by premiums. There was no 
fall in the fixed salary, but the premiums came to less 
Chan had been expected. 

4. Holiday. The fortnight’s holiday with pay, common in the 

London shops, was by no means the rule in the north 
of England, where “ living in” seems less common for 
women than in the south. "Where the shop assistants 
were not resident on premises of the employer, only 
one week’s holiday was given, and in one very large 
establishment not so much as this, according to the 
evidence of a shop assistant. The employer here stated 
that a week’s holiday was given ; but the witness 
referred to stated that, if there one year, assistants had 
two days’ holiday ; if two years, three days ; if three 
years, four days ; and if there five years, five days, and 
by petition Saturday had been added as well in the 
latter case. 

5 . seats. Seats were only provided in three cases, except, of 

course, in the showrooms. 

e Meals. In those cases in which board was not given one hour 
and a half was generally allowed for dinner and tea, 
except in two cases. Where board was given 30 minutes 
or less were allowed for dinner, and from 15 to 30 minutes 
for tea. It must be remembered that in the case of 
shop assistants living on the premises there is no solid 
meal in the evening to compensate for a light lunch in 
the middle of the day, and that those who attempt to 
cat a good dinner in the very short time allowed for it 
are liable to indigestion. 

One witness living on the premises said she did not 
consider the meals good ; they never had more than 
one vegetable ; twice a week they had tart or pudding, 
and then always had cold meat. They only had bread 
and butter for breakfast and tea; she could not keep 
strong on that, and spent a good part of her income in 
buying eggs and bacon and cocoa for the evening. 

Another witness, who had breakfast and supper at 
home, said the food provided at the shop was very good ; 

they had hot roast or boiled meat every other day, and 
pudding on “ cold meat days.” At another place where 
she knew the girls very well, they said the food was 
very bad ; most of them lived on the premises, and 
several used to send out for biscuits, because they could 
not eat the food provided; 


Another witness, living on the premises, said tke 
food was not cooked nicely, and was therefore un- 
eatable. 

Another witness, who had been in a place where 
dinner and tea were provided at the shop, and breakfast 
and supper at a house rented for the shop assistants, 
said that at the shop the food was badly cooked and 
badly served, and the butter was rancid. At the 
house the living was good; they had bread and 
cheese and ale or milk for supper, only bread and 
butter for breakfast; but few houses gave anything 
more than that. In another place she had beef every 
day, and no second vegetable and rarely pastry of any 
kind. In one house the living was very good ; there . 
she always had ham or porridge for breakfast. 

A fifth witness living on the premises said that for 
breakfast, tea, and supper they always had bread and 
margarine. The girls used to send out for extras, and 
spent a large share of their very small salaries on food. 

A sixth witness said that in one place the food was 
wholesome, but they only had bread, butter, and tea 
for breakfast and tea, and bread, butter, and water for 
supper. The girls spent a great deal of money in buying 
extras. In her present situation she went out for dinner ; 
several of the girls only had a cup of tea and a bun, and 
said they could not afford more. They lived with their 
parents, and would have a good meal in the evening. 

The following bills of fare were given by other wit- 
nesses, with comments : — 

(1.) Monday. Cold beef and potatoes badly cooked. 

Tuesday. Hot ,, „ „ 

Wednesday. Stewed rabbit ,, ,, 

Thursday. Cold beef or ham ,, 

and rice pudding. 

Friday. Kippers, or some other fish ,, 

Saturday. Hot beef (sometimes mutton) „ 

The tea was like water, and the bread and butter was 
dirty. 

(2.) Monday. Cold beef and ham well cooked, 
and potatoes, 

Tuesday. Hot mutton and potatoes, „ 

Wednesday. Hot beef ,, ,, 

Thursday. Stew ,, » 

Friday. Hot beef „ ,. 

Saturday. Cold or hot meat „ „ 

(3.) Monday. Hot roast beef, potatoes, another 
vegetable, and cheese. 

Tuesday. Cold roast beef, potatoes, pudding. 

Wednesday. ,, „ i> 

Thursday. Hot mutton ,, and cheese. 

Friday. Hot beef ,, ,, 

It was “everlasting beef”; the men lived on the 
premises, so the monotony was oven worse for them. 

She herself ate nothing on Monday and Friday. 

(4.) Monday. Hot beef and potatoes. 

Tuesday. Cold „ „ and rice 

pudding. 

Yv r ednesday. Potato pie. 

Thursday. Boast mutton ,, 

Friday. Gold „ „ and rice 

pudding. 

Very plain, but eatable ; a girl, if in sound health, 
could enjoy her meals. 

(5.) Monday. Boast beef, potatoes, perhaps another 
vegetable, cheese. 

Tuesday. Cold beef, vegetables, pudding, cheese. 

Wednesday. Boast mutton (or poj'kj, vegetables, 

Shursday. Cold ,, vegetables, pudding, 
cheese. 

Friday. Fish and hot boiled beef, vegetables, 
cheese. 

Saturday. Cold meat, vegetables, puddmg, 

cheese. 

Sunday. Cold dinner in summer, hot in winter. 

It is obvious that there must be considerable diffi- 
culty in ascertaining whether the terms oflered are 
realiy advantageous, on account of the uncertainty as to 
the amount of premiums and the quantity and quality 
of food; this is especially the case when the terms 
are arranged by correspondence. The disadvantage at 
which the shop assistant is placed in making the bar- 
gain is increased by the reserve maintained by shop 
assistants as to their earnings, in some cases silence on 
the subject being compulsory. In the dining-rooms of 
one shop which I went through, notices were posted up 
that assistants who consulted their own interests, 
especially those with high , salaries, would refrain irom 
talking about their salaries. 

In a few shops a week’s notice to leave, and. in some ^Length of 
cases, a month’s notice was given, but in the majority ]eave . 
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of cases a moment’s notice was the rule. No wages are 
in the latter case paid in lieu of notice, and the only 
provision to secure that they shall not be absolutely 
penniless when they leave, is the retention by the em- 
ployer of the first week or fortnight’s wages, which are 
paid to them on dismissal. The matron of a home said 
that in one case a shop assistant who came to her was 
unable to obtain even this from her former employer. 
The power to dismiss at a moment’s notice is not merely 
reserved for grave offences, but seems to be frequently 
exercised on most trivial grounds. In one shop six girls 
were dismissed on Christmas Eve without any reason 
being assigned, and with no extra pay. Another girl 
had gone home for her holiday, more than 100 miles 
away from the place where she was engaged, and, at 
the end of the week received her money and notice not 
to come back ; her clothes were packed and sent on to 
her. The girls were allowed to buy things in the shop 
and have them entered during the month, and then, not 
expecting to have notice given them, might be only 
just out of debt when dismissed. 

At another shop, one girl was dismissed because, having 
said she did not want any gravy at dinner, when it was 
put on her plate she left the table and went to the 
counter. At another shop a girl was dismissed imme- 
diately after her return from a holiday, her home being 
at a great distance. At another place five girls and 
four men were dismissed ou Saturday afternoon, none 
of whom had homes in the town, although they had 
enough money to pay for a temporary lodging. 

8. Living The living accommodation, as might be expected, 
tion° ramOI,a " var ' es comfort in different houses. In one house it 

was described as comfortable enough ; there were eight 
sleeping in separate beds in one large room, but the 
girls differed on the subject of ventilation. My infor- 
mant suffered from headache because some of the girls 
refused to have the window open at night, even in 
summer. 

In a second shop the bedrooms were not comfortable. 
The girls had to sleep two in a bed, and had no choice 
about their sleeping companion. Four juniors slept in 
one room, and two seniors in one room. 

In a third shop the bcdroom accommodation was very 
good ; some had separate bedrooms ; if three or four 
slept in the same room, they had separate beds and a 
large room. A sitting-room and a music room were 
provided, and two little sitting-rooms for the seniors. 

In a fourth shop the sleeping arrangements were 
very bad, six people had to sleep two in a bed in one 
small room. The witness was obliged to consult a 
doctor, who attributed her illness to foul air. 

In one shop which I visited all the beds were single 
beds. A few rooms had only one bed in each. A chest 
of drawers was always provided, but not always a wash- 
stand, as the majority went to the wash-house, a good- 
sized place fitted up for the purpose. In most of the 
rooms there were two beds, and in a few there were 
three beds. Only one room bad a fireplace. The 
windows were not sash windows, but French windows, 
and therefore less likely to be opened at night. Holes 
were at the top of the doors for ventilation. Two chests 
of drawers were provided wherever three persons shared 
one room ; and in all the rooms high shelves were 
placed all round the room, with pegs underneath on 
which dresses could be hung. The rooms were carpeted 
and the walls distempered. The occupants of the bed- 
rooms were allowed to decorate their rooms as they 
pleased. The sitting-room seemed very small for the 
number to be accommodated ; a piano was provided. 

In another house the sitting-room was fairly large, 
but not large enough for all the residents to use it. 
Downstairs was a very large dining-room, with a piano 
at one end, and this room was frequently used in the 
evening for a dance. 

The bedrooms were furnished with single beds, some 
having six, some five, and some only two or three beds 
in the room. No wash-stands were provided, all the 
residents washing in the lavatories. In one four-bedded 
room there was one chest of drawers, and one recess in 
which to hang up dresses ; in a six-bedded room there 
were three chests of drawers and two dress recesses. A 
rail was put up for pictures, which the girls were for- 
bidden to hang on the wall. All decoration was dis- 
couraged, and the rooms had none of the home-lilce 
appearance of those in the house described above. 

The manager who showed me over the rooms had 
himself been a shop assistant in several shops. He con- 
sidered that from what he lenew of the facts, sanitary 
inspection of shops and of living accommodation was 
most desirable. 


The house arrangements vary. In one shop the 9 . House 
residents paid 2s. a month for the library, doctor, and rulcs - 
boot cleaning. A piano and sitting room were pro- 
vided. At another, 2s. a month was paid for the library 
and boot cleaning. At another, the girls made then- 
beds as soon as they got up, dusted their rooms and 
blacked their boots ; they hired a piano and paid 6d. a 
month each for it. At another, 3s. 6d. a month was 
paid for boot blacking, piano, library, bath, and 
“premium sheets”; the girls made their beds them- 
selves before going down. At another house 6d. a 
month was charged for the sitting-room, piano, and 
library ; boots were blacked without payment, and the 
assistants only made their own beds on Sundays. At 
one house, the assistants had to leave an address behind 
when they went out and a watch keeper at the door 
took the time when they came back. They had to be 
back by midnight on Saturdays and by 10.30 on other 
days, and these rules were mentioned as a good feature of 
the place tending to secure a good reputation for it. 

In another house the girls made their own beds on 
Sundays; they always cleaned their own boots; the 
men paid the porter to clean theirs. Doors were closed 
at 11 o’clock. A house doctor used to be in attendance 
but the girls preferred to choose their own. In another 
place the girls made their own beds before going down 
and blacked their own boots. The house was closed at 
11.30 on Saturdays and at 11 on other nights. The 
assistants were fined Is. if five minutes late and shut 
out if 15 minutes late. At another place the assistants 
were expected to be home by 10 o’clock, and were fined 
6d. if later than that, Is. if 30 minutes late, and 2s. 6d. 
if after 11 o’clock. The witness did not consider these 
fines objectionable. Here they were fined Is. if they 
went into the kitchen. Four assistants slept in a 
double-bedded room ; if they went to bed at different 
times and the last one who went to bed forgot to turn 
off the gas, they were all fined 6d. each. This fine was 
considered a very unjust one. 

The rules in the shop itself are, however, much more 10 shop 
trying in many cases. One witness said that altogether rules and 
there were about 40 fines at one shop in which she had fines - 
served ; she herself was not often fined more than 6d. 
in a month, but several of the others lost quite 5s. in 
that time by fines. The fines were always deducted 
from the premiums. A second witness said that in one 
shop the fines were not very strict, and were only 
exacted for mistakes in bills. The manager in a third 
shop said there were 17 cases in which a fine of 3d. 
might be inflicted, but these were rarely forfeited ; a 
fine of 2d. for error in making out the slip was strictly 
enforced. A fourth witness said that if more than 20 
minutes late they were fined Id. for every 10 minutes, 
including the first 20 minutes ; they would be fined 6d. 
for sending out a parcel with a wrong address. She 
herself lost very little by fines. At this place girls 
were constantly being dismissed at a minute’s notice, 
and it is probable from other evidence that unusual 
severity of treatment made fines less necessary. A 
fifth witness was fined fid. if not punctual to the minute ; 
fines were deducted from premiums and as hers were 
very small, never exceeding Is. 6d. in the busiest weeks, 
her fines sometimes exceeded her premiums. Anyone 
who left tho counter on account of "illness was fined for 
absence. A sixth witness said that at one place she 
was not often fined, but she dared not let a customer 
go without buying anything. At her present place 
there were a great many fines, but she did not consider 
she lost much in that way, only about Is. to Is. 8d. a 
month. A seventh witness said that at one place there 
were fines for mistakes in returning and also fines for 
lateness; but the latter were not often lost because 
discipline was strict and notice would be given if a girl 
was often late. At her present place there were a 
great many fines. If late in the morning they were 
fined 6d. ; for a mistake in their book, 6d. ; for forget- 
ting to change anything, Is. If a girl signed another 
girl’s bill and left an error in it, they paid 3d. each 
whether too much or too little was charged, and if too 
little had been charged they would also have to pay 
the loss between them. There was a fine of 2s. 6d, for 
losing the duplicate bill and fines of 3d. each for a 
number, of smaller errors. One of the most objectionable 
features in the system was that their fines were given 
to the clerk who inflicted them. An eighth witness con- 
sidered the fines the only objectionable feature of her 
present situation. The previous month her premiums 
had amounted to 21. 17s. and her fines to Us. 

The constant supervision of the shop-walker, the n . Directs 
patience and politeness to be shown to the most trying on health, 
customers, the difficulty of telling the truth about the 
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goods without incurring the displeasure of the mana- 
gers, the long standing, the close atmosphere even in 
well ventilated shops when crowded with customers, 
the short time for meals, the care required to keep 
things in their right places and to make out accounts 
correctly, the long evenings with gaslight and the 
liability to dismissal without warning or explained 
reason all tend to render the occupation of the shop 
assistants most trying to the nerves and injurious to 
health. 

Of the immediate effects such as headache, backache, 
and other results of indigestion every witness gave 
evidence ; and also of the absence of provision for the 
comfort of any girls suffering from temporary illness. 
Of the more serious consequences which show them- 
selves later on it is impossible to obtain direct evidence 
because when seriously ill the shop assistants return to 
their homes, which are in many cases in small country 
districts. Of the evil effects which are experienced 
after marriage no statistical record is obtainable, as 
the previous occupation of the mother is never noted 
down in the hospital registers, but indirect evidence 
has been given me of the injury done. 

It is a significant fact that whereas large numbers of 
factory girls cannot be prevailed upon to give up their 
factory work after marriage, the majority of shop 
assistants look upon marriage as their one hope of 
release, and would, as one girl expressed it, “ marry 
“ anybody to get out of the drapery business.” 

II. — Dressmakers, Milliners, and Mantlemakers. 

Nineteen witnesses have given evidence relating to 
24 dressmakers’, milliners’, and mantlemakers’ establish- 
ments. The dressmakers seem much less migratory 
than the shop assistants, and have, therefore, a smaller 
range of experience ; but, on the other hand, they speak 
much more freely to each other about their wages, and 
on this point are able to give more information than the 
shop assistants. 

i. Hours of The legal hours of labour in these workshops are 59} 

"■ork. p er wee k j exclusive of meal times, and of the 11 hours 
overtime permitted on 48 nights in the year. Not- 
withstanding this liberal allowance, which permits 
little girls of 14 years of age to-be kept at work from 

8 a.m. to 10 p.m. for three nights a week for four months 
in the year, there is no industry in which illegal over- 
time is more persistently worked. The annual reports 
of the chief inspector of factories and workshops show 
this very clearly, although the inspectors do not seem 
so successful in discovering illegal night work as in 
detecting the overwork which is almost the rale in 
dressmakers’ workshops on the short day. 

Witness 255, when 13 years of age, went to a private 
dressmaker as a learner. There she sometimes worked 
till 11 o’clock at night. After two years there she went 
as dressmaker in a shop. Here the hours were from 

8.30 to 7.30 with one hour for dinner, and on Saturdays 
from 8.30 to 4 with half an hour for dinner. They some- 
times worked legal overtime till 9.30, and then had 30 
minutes for tea and were paid a higher rate. The ap- 
prentices at this place were never kept overtime. At a 
third place, a private dressmaker’s, the girls often 
worked till 5 on Saturdays and were never paid for 
overtime. 

Witness 274, a skirt hand at a private dressmaker’s, 
worked from 8.30 to 7 with 30 minutes for dinner and 
30 minutes for tea, and on Saturdays from 8.30 to 4 with 
30 minutes for dinner. On Fridays they worked until 
8, but she only once worked until 9 p.m. On Saturdays 
they frequently worked until 4.30 or 4.45. 

Witness 275, a bodice hand at a private dressmaker’s, 
worked from 9 to 8 with 1} hours for meals, and from 

9 to 4 on Saturdays with one hour for meals. She 
worked a little overtime often on Saturdays, but had 
only once worked overtime in the evening. 

Witness 276, a bodice hand at a shop, worked from 9 
to 7.30 with 1} hours for meals, and from 9 to 4 on 
Saturdays. She had often worked till 5 on Saturdays 
and worked till 8.30 at least one night a week, but did 
not know whether due notice was sent to the inspector. 

Witness 290, a mantlemaker at a shop, worked from 

8.30 to 7.30 with 1} hours for meals, and from 8.30 to 1 
on Saturdays. The hours used to be 8.45 to 7 and 8.45 
to 4, but they preferred the present arrangement which 
gave them a real half holiday on Saturday, although it 
entailed two hours more work. Overtime was put to 
their credit and balanced against short time. She had 
sometimes worked until 10 p.m., but had never been 
given the extra half hour for supper required by the 
Act. She had often worked through the dinner hour. 
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Witness 291, a skirt hand in a shop, never worked 
overtime and only worked 54} hours in the busiest 
times. 

Witness 344, dressmaker, learnt her business at a 
private dressmaker’s ; she often worked there till 10 or 
11 p.m. and always as late as 8. In her next place the 
hours were nominally 8 to 7 and 8 to 4 on Saturday, but 
they always worked later than this. Here she never 
worked later than 10 p.m. and always had the full 
time for meals. 

Witness 347, a dressmaker at a shop, worked from 

8.30 to 7.30 and till 3 on Saturdays. They used to leave 
off at 8 o’clock, but they all petitioned to leave off at 

7.30 and the request was granted. They did not often 
work overtime, and when they did it was put against 
time deducted. 

Witness 399, a Jewess, was apprenticed when 13 tc a 
private dressmaker. The nominal hours were from 9 to 
8, but she often had to work until 10 or 10.30, and fre- 
quently had to work during meal times. She did not 
go on Saturdays but had work given her to do on Sun- 
days. The overtime injured her health so much that, 
although 5 1. premium had been paid for her, her parents 
took her away before her apprenticeship was over. 

Witness 403, a mantle maker in a shop, never worked 
overtime, and worked 54} hours a week. 

Witness 414 often worked overtime, but did not know 
whether due notice was given. She was never paid for 
overtime and often worked during the dinner hour. 

Witness 417, a milliner in a shop, worked 53} hours a 
week in summer and 48 A in winter. She never worked 
overtime. 

Witness 478, an apprentice to a private dressmaker, 
worked 57 hours a week and never worked overtime. 

Witness 518, a milliner, when apprenticed worked 59} 
houi'S a week but never worked overtime, and was not 
obliged to be punctual. At her next place the hours 
were from 8.30 to 8. If busy they worked until 9 p.m. 

They generally worked until 10 on Saturdays in the 
season. She was kept until 11 one night, and her father 
went to fetch her and took her away. One apprentice 
at this place was unusually clever at the work, and was 
often kept late. She lived at a great distance and 
went home by train. On one occasion she refused to 
stay later than 9 p.m. because she would lose her train, 
and she was dismissed in consequence. 

As an instance of the difference between the hours of 
dressmakers and factory girls, may be quoted the state- 
ment of a manager of evening classes for girls in 
Birmingham, that whenever a tea-party was arranged 
for factory girls they could have it at 7 o’clock ; if for 
dressmakers it could not begin earlier than 8 o’clock. 

In Manchester this might have been explained by the 
earlier hours at which work began, but in Birmingham 
in many factories the girls did not begin work until 
8 a.m. or later. 

No class of workers that I have come across are paid 2 . Wages, 
so little in proportion to skill and cost of living as the 
dressmakers and mantlemakers. The fitters and cutters, 
and in some cases the first hands, can often command 
high salaries, but these are in such cases women of 
exceptional ability and taste, and the great majority of 
dressmakers would never rise to these positions. As a 
rule, the dressmakers not only work longer hours but 
also earn less wages than skilled factory workers of the 
same age. 

Witness 255, skirt and bodice machinist, worked in a 
place where several girls were employed. Here learners 
gave two years for nothing ana sometimes paid a 
premium ; then, as improvers, they were paid 3s. 6d. a 
week without meals for one year. Assistants were paid 
about 5s. She herself was paid 10s., and she believed 
that the two best hands (next to the cutter) only got 10s. 
a week and meals. At a private dressmaker’s after- 
wards she was paid 9s., and the best hands were only 
paid 10s. 

Witness 274, a skirt hand, had worked for a private 
dressmaker for six years. She was paid nothing the 
first year, 4s. the second year, 5s. the third, and in the 
sixth was receiving 10s. a week without meals, and was 
best skirt hand. One other skirt hand was paid 7s. 

The four bodice hands here were all paid 10s. ; one had 
been at the place nine years and the other six years. 

Her sister, who was a bodice hand at another private 
dressmaker’s, earned 11s. She had been there two 
years and had been a dressmaker for 10 years. 

Witness 275 when 17 years old, went to a private 
dressmaker as improver at 3s. a week. She had been 
there five years and was then earning 8s. and tea. The 
other bodice hand earned 8s. a week. 
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In another town — 

Witness 518, a milliner, gave two years for nothing ; 
two other apprentices were employed and only one 
milliner. Then she went to another place as improver, 
and gave three months for nothing, and then had 5s. ; 
another gil l, 19 years of age, was pai i 6s. a week. In 
consequence of excessive overtime she left at the end of 
six months, and went to a third place as shop assistant 
and milliner, and again worked three months lor 
nothing, and was then paid 6s. a week with tea. 

Witness 572, a mantle fitter, said that there were 
seven girls in her room. One was the second band who 
cut out. The second was a machinist who was paid 17s. 
a week, and had full work all the year round. The 
third was rather old, but had not had much experience 
and was paid 1 2s. a week. The fourth was' 16 years 
old and had been there years, she was paid 6s. a 
a week. The other three were apprentices, who gave 
one year for nothing, and these Were paid 2s. 6c?.. 4s., 
and so on. 

This mantle fitter, who had many years’ experience, 
was paid 95?. a year with meals. 

A mantle cutter in the same town was paid 65?. a year 
without meals. At another place in another town she 
was paid 85?. a year with good board and lodging, flier 
health had broken down, and she had taken her present 
post because the work was much lighter. 

The low wages earned by dressmakers are not com- 3. inosu 
pensated for by regularity of employment. It seems larity of 
best to give the evidence on this poi. t along with andcomt 
the evidence as to the conditions of living of these tionsof 
girls. living. 

Witness 255 was out of work ; she had been earning 
10s. a week. She had tided to save, but she had no 
parents, and there was always so much slack time that 
she was never able to keep her savings, although she 
did not pay the full cost of her board and lodging. 

Witness 274 said she had 14 days’ holiday without 
pay in the summer, and, besides this, was “ not more 
“ than a month out of work” during the previous 
year. She had, however, also been ill for 16 weeks this 
year. She earned 10s. a week, lived at home and ] aid 
her mother 4s. a week. She dined at the workshop ; 
they could not heat any dinner, but could make a cup 
of tea or cocoa for themselves. She had a hot dinner 
when she went home. All the girls at her place lived 
with their parents. 

At the place where her sister worked three of the 
girls had no father, and one lived in lodgings and paid 
6s. 6d. a week for board and lodging although she 
earned under 10s. 


9© 

Witness. 276-was .apprenticed tO a private dressmaker ; 
was paid nothing the ( first year, 1 s. a week the second 
year, and 2s. the third year. Then went to a shop as 
bodice hand at 3s. a week ; she had been there five 
years and was now paid 9s. a week. About 70 girls 
wore employed at this place, and ,21s. was the lowest 
charge to customers for making a dress. It was very 
rare for any girl to be paid. more than 12s. ; skirt hands 
were never paid more than 11s. 

Witness 290, a mantlemaker, had been 12 years at a 
shop ; the first year she earned Is. a week and tea, which 
was raised about Is. a week each year. She was then 
earning 12s. and tea, but did not expect to get a further 
increase. Only one in her room was paid more than 12s., 
and that was the fitter, who had been there 30 years. 
Dressmakers were paid the same as mantlemakers, and 
12s. was considered good pay. A machinist there, who 
was paid 10s. in London, had moved into this town with 
her parents, and was then paid 8s. 

Witness 291, a skirt hand, was apprenticed to a 
private dressmaker and received Is. a week for the first 
two years. Then she went to a shop as improver, and 
was paid 5s. at first, and at the end of four years here 
was paid 11s. a week, only the first hand in her room 
being paid more than this. There were 25 skirt hands 
in her room, and the majority were paid from 5s. to 9s. 

In another towns Witness 344, dressmaker, was 
apprenticed to a private dressmaker for two years, 
receiving !“• pocket money ” the first year and 2s. 6 d. a 
week the second year. Then she went to a shop as 
improver at 7s. 6d. a week, and at the end of four years 
was earning 11s., and was then a best hand. She could 
make the dress right through. 

Witness 347, dressmaker, said that at the shop at 
which she worked learners were paid nothing the first 
year, 2s, a week the second year, and could remain as 
improvers if they liked at 5s. An average hand when 
she was about 20 would get about 10s. A good hand 
might get 12s., but 14s. would be quite exceptional. 
Apprentices learned the work right through. 

Witness 403, a first hand in the mantle room of a 
large shop, said that here apprentices both in the mantle 
and dress rooms had nothing for six months ; then they 
were paid Is. 6d. or 2 s., which was raised by degrees. 
Assistants would earn from 8s. to 10s. ; a really experi- 
enced bodice hand would earn from 14s. to 16s., hut 
the great majority of full bodice hands would earn 
from 10s. to 12s. The mantle makers were paid some- 
what higher than the dressmakers, but had more slack 

Witness 415, working in a shop as second bodice 
hand said there were about 30 in her room. Apprentices 
were paid Is. 6c?. the first year ; then, as improvers’ 
wages were raised 6c?. or Is. a year. When 18 or 
19 they , would geneiallv be earning about 8s. or 9s. A 
good bodice hand might earn from 14s. to 15s. Some 
only learned to make skirts and some bodices ; they 
could learn both if they liked. Skirt hands would earn 
from 7s. to 9s. ; a best “drapery skirt hand” might 
earn 14s. or 15s. She herself had had 11 years’ experi- 
ence and was earning 15s. a week. Witness 415, a 
bodice hand In the same room, with seven years’ 
experience, was earning 11s. a week. Witness 4-14, a 
sleeve hand, was paid 7s. a week. 

Witness 417, a milliner, bad been 13 years at a shop. 
She was 1 not paid the first two years ; then she was paid 
5s., 7s., and 9s. in the next three years. Several would 
only havo been paid 5s., 6s., and 7s. in those years. For 
the last eight years she had been a second hand, and 
was now paid 16s. and would expect arise however long 
she might stay. 

In another town — 

Witness 433, the manager of dressmaking rooms at a 
large shop, said apprentices came for two years and 
received Is. a week the first year for good conduct. A 
good bodice hand would not earn more than 15s., and 
a large number would only earn 8s. to 10s. In the 
mantle department there was no specified apprentice- 
ship. All were on piece-work, and the earnings ranged 
frCmi 7s. 6c?. to 30s. in busy, seasons; the highest earned 
in the previous week was 23s. 

. "Witness 4-79 was apprenticed to a village dressmaker, 
and gave three years for nothing ; she was supposed 
to be taught to make dresses throughout, but really 
onlyilearned to make bodices. Then she stayed a fourth 
year as assistant bodice hand at 5s. a week. Then she 
went to one of the best shops in this town as an assist- 
ant bodice hand at 10s. a week. There were 20 girls 
in her room ; the highest pay of the bodice hands there 
was 14s. ; in sojue other rooms she believed the pay was 
higher. 


Witness 275 said she had 14 days holidaj’ iu summer, 
besides bank holidays. She often lost aquaiterof a 
day through slackness, and was away one week last 
year for the same reason. She was ill for 14 days at 
Christmas, and later on for four weeks. Her sister, 
Witness 276, at another place had lost a fortnight 
through slackness at Christmas, and had then been on 
three-quarter time for one month. She was absent two 
weeks through illness and Was also absent one week 
when her sister ivas ill. 

These two girls had no father. Their mother, who 
was in a situation, paid the rent of their room, 2s., 6c? , 
and occasionally gave them presents. Their .united 
income, when in full work was 17s. a week. Neither of 
them could have food heated .at the workrooms. They 
generally had a cup of cocoa with their bread and. 
butter (or bread and cold meat) in winter and a cup of 
milk in summer. They had nothing cooked when they 
went home, because there was no one to doit; they 
rarely, had a hot meal except on Sundays. Another 
dressmaker whom they knew, who earned 8s. a week, 
lived with her sister, and paid her 3s. fer food and Is. 
for lodging. At the shop where one sister worked, 
where there were a large number employed, nearly all 
lived with their parents. There were four women over 
30 years of age, but they all lived at home. These two 
girls added to their earnings by dressmaking for neigh- 
bours in the evenings. 

Witness 290, earning 12s. a week, lived with her 
parents. She would shortly be obliged to take three 
weeks holiday, but would be paid for one week of it.- 
It used to be the rule in the mantle room to give one 
week with pay; now only persons engaged on that 
understanding were paid, and the practice would die 
out as soon as these older hands left. Work was fairly 
regular for her, but several of the others had to stay 
away eight or 10 weeks in the year. One girl there 
earned 12s. a week, and paid 9s. lor board and lodging, 
and went home to: her mother when work was slack. One 
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woman who earned 11s. a week, was a widow with two 
children to support. The majority lived with their 
parents. 

Witness 291 said there was a great deal of slack time ; 
they had to take three weeks holiday without pay in 
summer, and were generally away for three weeks after 
Christmas. They generally had about five or six weeks 
slack time beside the summer holidays. Many girls 
took in work from neighbours to do at home in the 
evenings and slack time. One woman, over 30, had 8s. 
a week, and paid 2s. a week for her room ; she used to 
bring dry bread or some cold potatoes for lunch and 
did not like the others to see it. Witness herself lived 
with her mother, who took in lodgers. 

Witness 344', earning 11s., lived with her parents and 
went home for dinner. 

Witness 403 said that in a large establishment 
mantle and dressmakers would frequently have from 
two to three months compulsory holiday. 

Witnesses 414, 415, 416 all lived with their parents. 
The first of these, earning 7s. a week, had fifteen weeks 
compulsory holiday in the previous year ; the second, 
earning 11s., had four weeks, and the third, earning 
15s., had two weeks. Several of the other girls lived 
in lodgings, and they knew that one of these only 
earned 9s. 

Witness 433 said that the number in his dressmaking 
rooms would rise from 40 to 80 in the busy season. 
Some of these season hands would do dressmaking on 
their own account when the season was over. 

Witness 479, earning 10s. a week, paid 2s. 6d. for her 
bedroom, 4s. 6d. for breakfast and supper, and her 
dinner and washing came to about 3s. a week. Her 
friends sent her money for dress. All the other girls 
in her room lived with their parents. She could not 
possibly live on her earnings if she had no friends to 
help her. 

Witness 518, earning 6s. a week in her fourth year, 
lived with her parents. 

Five instances were given of work having to be done 
in winter in rooms without any fire or heating appa- 
ratus. Iu one case the extreme cold brought on ery- 
sipelas. 

The carelessness of employers in engaging girls to 
come to them from a distance, without taking any 
trouble to secure for them or recommend to them 
respectable lodgings, was strongly commented upon by 
the superintendent of a home, who had frequently been 
asked to take such girls in after they had failed to 
secure suitable lodgings. In one recent case a girl had 
como into the town and had been sent to find lodgings 
for herself. After she had taken them she found the house 
was a disreputable one, and went back to her employer’s 
house. The latter, a fashionable milliner, then seut her 
to the home referred to late in the evening. She had 
been asked always to send new comers here immediately 
on arrival, so that they could look about for good lodg- 
ings under advice, but she had not chosen to take the 
trouble to do this. 


III. — Miscellaneous Industries in London. 

Evidence has been obtained from 17 tailoresses and 
from the secretaries of (he London Tailoresses’ Trade 
Union. 

The main grievances brought forward were those as 
to which a large amount of evidence was given before 
the Lords’ Committee on Sweating. 

The objection to the practice of employing women in 
private houses was based on the insanitary conditions 
and liability to spread infectious illness, obtaining in 
domestic workshops. . The intimation given by the 
Home Secretary in January 1893, that a considerable 
addition is to be made to the staff of inspectors in Lon- 
don seemed to render an inquiry -into 5 the Sanitary 
conditions of the tailors’ workshops in the West End 
unnecessary. But some of the complaints on the 
subject of inspection were given under a misapprehen- 
sion of the Act, the tailoresses, giving evidence, not 
being aware that domestic workshops were liable to 
inspection, and that they actually were inspected as 
much as possible under the circumstances. It was also 
represented that evils arose in consequence of the 
rooms in which tailors rented “sittings,” and em- 
ployed women, not being liable to inspection. This also 
was incorrect. The demands of the women therefore 
resolved themselves into a request for more efficient 
inspection. 


But improved sanitary conditions and an effective 
system of compulsory notification of infectious illness 
would not remove the _ objection on the -part of the 
tailoresses, who gave evidehce,' to domestic workshops: «« ,. Un . 

They complained that the tailors in domestic work- fair "corn- 
shops, coming less into contact with other tailors, were i |e ‘ itin f of 
less influenced by public opinion and more difficult to domestic 
organise ; and that they, and the women working with workshops, 
them, were content with lower rates of payment, and 
worked much longer hours, a than and his wife and 
daughter perhaps sitting up all night to make a gar- 
ment, given out to them in the evening to be taken 
back in the morning. The very great objection of the 
trade unionist tailoresses was, therefore, ultimately 
based on their conviction that their wages were lowered ' 
by the unfair competition of home workers. They 
believed also that wages had been redheed by the com- 
petition of foreign tailors who accepted and paid lower 
rates, 

An official of the Amalgamated Society of ' Tailors 
considered that the English tailors, by their opposition 
to sub-division of labour, and also to the employment 
of women in the masters’ workrooms, except on exactly 
the same terms and with exactly the same organisation 
of labour as had prevailed with men, had thrown much 
of the work into the hands of foreign tailors in small 
workshops, who employed women and sub-divided 
labour. He stated that, notwithstanding the lower 
rates at which the foreign tailors took out work, the 
wages earned by the women were often as high as in the 
other shops, owing to the more economical organisa- 
tion. 

A quotation from the first annual report of the Lon- (e.) Wages, 
don Tailoresses’ Trade Union for the year ending June 
1892 is perhaps the most trustworthy evidence as to 
wages that can be given: — “About' this time the 
“ London County Council had requested that a com- 
“ mittee of clothing trades should draw up a wage-log. 

“ suitable for contract work. The Amalgamated 
“ Society of Tailoresses called together' such a com- 
“ mittee, to which our society sent two representatives. 

“ That log is now complete ; and as the County 
“ Council have recently passed a resolution to pay 
“ trade union wages, we may hope soon to see it in 
“ force. The wages for tailoresses in that log are 
“ stated as 24s. for machinists and first-class tailor- 
“ esses, 18s. secondlclass, and 14s. learners for a week 
“ of 54J hours.” 

These wages which are, on the whole, higher than (<!■) slack 
could be claimed by women employed in any other tin,e- 
manual industry must, however, be considered in 
conjunction with the considerable number of days lost 
and snort time worked in the slack seasons. These 
seasons are lengthened occasionally by various political 
and social events, quite outside the control of em- 
ployers or' employed. The general election, -withdraw- 
ing as it did large numbers of customers from London 
to the provinces, very seriously affected! the trade. 

Evidence was given of disorderly conduct in the (e.) Tailors’ 
tailors’ “ sittings,” which the tailoresses considered sittiugs ' 
should in some way be checked. Three witnesses who 
were themselves employed in three of these places did 
not confirm this evidence from their own experience, 
although one of them said that in the rooms below she 
could frequently hear the workpeople fighting. 

Witness 10 (who made this statement) Said she worked 
at some “ sittings ” on the top floor of a house in the 
West End. Neither she nor any of the women ever 
worked overtime. In the busy season there would bis 
about 16 sittings occupied, about 23 or 24 persons 
being in the room, the men sitting On the board and 
the. women on seats. Some of the men would have no 
women working for them. A woman, having 'finished 
a job for one man, would perhaps work for another, 
so that the work was more regular than in a domestic 
workshop. The sanitary arrangements were good, and 
on' her ' floor the women were .provided bath water, 
towels, and soap. 

Witness 35, a coatmaker, also working at “'sittings'*’ 
in Soho, said that six men and four women worked in 
her room. They! were, perfectly orderly. The women 
seldom worked overtime, and never illegal overtime, 
although they frequently worked during the half hour 
for tea. The men worked later than 10 o’clock, but 
not often. She was paid 20*. a week in full work, but 
was sometimes, so slack that she 'only earned 3s. She 
was paid for overtime, but had never calculated how ' 

Witness 61, a trouser hand, worked for a tailor who 
for some months had rented a “ sitting.” She had 
M 2 
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worked for him for seven years. He employed one other 
woman and a girl. He used to work at a room of his 
own. but work had become so slack that he could not 
afford this. The sittings could only accommodate five 
or six men at the most; only three were there at 
present, each employing three or four women or girls. 
She machined trousers, made the button holes, and 
was paid 15s. a week. Her employer could not afford 
to pay her more, and she preferred working for some 
one she knew to going elsewhere for higher pay. 
They worked overtime about once a week, and never 
worked illegal overtime except on Saturday afternoon 
for an hour or so. But they always had their tea while 
w or lung, and on Saturday made no pause during the 
dinner Tour. There was nothing objectionable in the 
conversation. The men sent out for beer at lunch and 
tea and when overtime was worked ; this, however, 
was done anywhere, whether at “ sittings ” or in an 
ordinary workshop. The men smoked most of the 
time, and she wished they would not, but that also 
had to be tolerated everywhere. The girl employed 
by her master went to and from the shop with the 
work, and was paid 7s. a week. The other woman was 
a piece-worker, and could earn 30s. when working full 
time. She was a married woman with six children ; 
her husband was not a tailor, but was in work. They 
did not work on bank holidays, and never took work 
home after hours. The stairs up to the workshop 
were dangerous ; they really consisted of a ladder with 
only one rail, leading into the workroom without a 
landing, and it was unsafe to come down them at 
night. 

(/.) Army Some of the older tailoresses employed at the Army 

Fact** 118 Clothing Factory at Pimlico complained that, whereas 
ory ‘ formerly no one under 16 used to be admitted to the 
factory, and previous to admission girls had learnt the 
trade with some outworkers, to whom they gave 10s. 


and one month for nothing, now children of 13 or 14 
years of age were taken on, and had to be taught by 
older hands without remuneration for loss of time. 
On visiting the factory I was informed by the Director 
of Army Clothing that this grievance had been reported 
to him, and that arrangements had been made for new- 
comers to be taught by a paid instructor. 

The following statement of wages, ages, and civil 
condition of employes has been furnished by the 
Director of Army Clothing : — 


Return of Indooii Piece-workers, Army Clothin" 
Factory'. 



Statement showing the Average Weeklt Wage of the Indoor and Outdoor Piece-workers from 1880 to 1892 
inclusive. 


Year 




Indoor Hands. 







Outdoor Hands. 


ending 
3 1st March. 

30s. 

I 25s. 

20s. 

1 

16s. 

14s. 

12s. 

10s. 

10s. 

Total. 

W„ B . 

Sick. 

Average 

Wage. 

1’erma- 

! Average 
! Wage. 

1880 

4 

42 

156 

269 

198 

205 

1R3 

266 

1,323 

s. d. 


s. d. 


s. d. 

1881 

13 

57 

184 

290 

186 

197 

148 

188 

1,263 

15 4 








154 

263 

171 

. 170 

132 

185 

1,150 

15 51 





1883 

32 

77 

177 

253 

152 

165 

146 

249 

1,251 




14 21 



68 

156 

253 

163 

184 

163 

235 

1,243 

15 4 





32 

81 

197 

270 

163 

164 

138 

214 

1,259 

15 11 

47 



12 ej 





275 

181 

192 

161 

252 

1,372 

15 61 


8 sf 




58 

164 

251 

187 

191 

149 

158 

1,169 

15 5 


8 5| 


13 oi 

1888 

12 

50 

156 

233 

175 

196 

161 

196 

1,179 

14 111 





60 

173 

254 

170 

174 

149 

186 

1,176 






1890 

12 

57 

160 


164 

168 

152 

209 

1,164 

15 11 


6 11 



1891 


49 

150 

224 

168 

179 

173 

280 

1,235 

14 5 



13 r g 



52 

177 

254 

176 

184 

160 

264 

1,280 

14 91 

26 

3 1 

63 

14 11 


s. Wtmle- On the conditions of work of tailoresses in the whole- 
hiKtradTin sa ‘ e caking trade much evidence is given in the report 
Londonand Lords’ Committee on the Sweating System. 

Manchester. Any attempt to compare the conditions of 1892 with 
those of 1888 would have necessitated a trade inquiry 
of an exhaustive nature. Judging, however, from the 
evidence of two employers in Manchester who had also 
employed persons in London, the rates of payment in 
London are slightly lower than those in Manchester 
for the same work in the ready-made clothing indus- 
tries. Rents are higher and rooms more crowded in 
London, and the condition of the poorest home-workers 
is therefore even worse here than in Manchester. 

Out relief to Witness 583, a poor law guardian, informed me that 
worifers. several persons receiving out relief in the Lambeth 
districts were tailoresses earning miserable wages. 
Hard working women doing this work at low rates 
could induce the guardians to supplement their in- 
sufficient earnings. Two women in this position were 
visited. One, Witness 584, was at work in a room on 
the first floor, in which were a large bed and a cot ; 
four little children were playing about in the room, and 
the witness’ mother was also working there. The 
mother said she used to take out work from the Army 
Clothing Factory, but very little work was now given out 


there, much to her regret, as she considered their pai 

was good For seven years she had taken out trouser" 

to be finished from a large distributor of clothing. Hei 
husband, who was not strong enough to work, carried 
the trousers to and from the shop. Her daughter 
Witness 584, had been in service before marriage • foi 
some time before her husband died, when he was too il' 
to earn anything, she helped her mother, and had con- 
tinued the work when left a widow and in receipt ol 
out relief. The trousers were fetched four times a 
week. The mother made and put in the linings and 
the daughter made the button holes and put on the 
buttons. They did not work on Saturdays, and the 
daughter went out charing on Tuesdays and Friday* 
for 2s. a day and food. The daughter, therefore did 
tailoring three days a week and the mother five days 
For finishing boys’ trousers they received 3d. a pair : wifi 
ness was the quicker worker, and she stated that it would 
take her 2-1 hours to do one pair hy herself. If they 
worked very hard they could not do more than eight of 
these between them in a day if they had them to do 
They never exceeded 9s. a week together, and always 
shared alike, so that the most the witness earned from 
tailoring was 4s 6d. On every pair at 3d. they spent 
Id. on thread and twist. For finishing men’s trousers 
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they were paid 6d. and spent l\d. on every two pairs for 
thread and .twist. The trousers were generally of 
corduroy or moleskin, the latter being the heavier work. 
For men’s trousers at 3d. they had to join pieces for 
linings, run them in, hem down all round, put on 
bands, sew on 12 buttons, and make six button holes. 
These button holes were by no means badly done. 

For her one room witness paid 4s. 3d. a week. 

Witness 585 said that she and her mother made boys’ 
coats throughout at Is. 3d. a coat. She worked with her 
mother because the latter was so poor, and it was the 
only way she could help her. If they worked along day 
together, from about 8 to 8, they would not finish two 
coats. Her mother was very delicate and did not earn 
more than 4s. a week, and 6s. was about the most they 
earned together ; twist and thread cost about Id. in the Is 
She paid Is. 6d. a week for the machine. Her mother 
paid 3s. 6 d. a week for one room and received out relief. 

The number of women employed as type setters in 
London is very small. There is no doubt whatever that 
this is due to the policy of the London Compositors’ 
Society, which, while declaring itself by no means 
hostile to the employment of women, will only allow 
them to be employed in a union shop at the same rate 
as men. The justice of this insistence on nominally 
equal rates of pay and the absence of hostility to the 
employment of women are both questioned by women 
type setters and their employers. 

Witness 91, a managing director of the Women’s 
Printing Society, said the great difficulty in their way 
had been the refusal of the printers to teach women any 
but the lowest branches of the work ; they would not 
teach them “ imposing.” If the women joined a trade 
union it would have to be separate from that of the 
men, or at least must have a separate scale adapted to 
the difference in organisation necessary. 

Witness 97, an employer, said that girls who came to 
them as apprentices, received nothing the first six 
months, 3s. the second six months, 5s. the second year, 
7s. the third, and 9s. the fourth year ; then they were 
full workers. The women only did the more ordinary 
work ; they were not put on to the jobbing which 
required a great many types, and they did not learn to 
“ impose.” They carried their own galleys but the men 
compositors lifted the “formes” for them. It was 
difficult to get girls to go through a long apprenticeship 
of four years. Women were paid 6 d. per 1 ,000 ems in a 
class of work for which men were paid 8 d. per 1,000; but 
the men could be put on to other work such as jobbing 
when wanted, and were therefore more useful. If 
women wanted to learn “ imposing ” he was quite sure 
that the men would object to teaching them, but they 
rarely showed any desire to learn the more skilled work. 

The wage-book for the week ending May 14th, 1892, 
showed that of the women — 


1 reader 

1 forewoman 
5 compositors 

2 


1 ,, (very slow) 

1 apprentice in third year 
1 apprentice in second year 


s. d. s. d. 
earned 28 0 

„ 27 6 

,, 23 0 to 24 0 

„ 22 0 to 23 0 

„ 21 4 

„ 19 31 

„ 17 0 to 18 0 

„ 15 71 

„ 11 10 * 

„ 7 0 

„ 5 0 


The wages of the men on time ranged from 24s. to 
40s., the majority earning from 30s. to 33s. Three men 
on piece-work, considered very slow, earned 21s., 23s., 
and 28s. The hours of work were from 8.30 to 7 (to 
7.30 on Fridays), with 14 hours for meals, and 8.30 to 1.30 
on Saturdays. On an average he lost three women per 
annum through marriage. He only employed one 
married woman, who had been deserted by her husband. 

The rooms here were small, rather dirty, and close. 
Some of the girls were sitting on trestles ; they were 
all allowed to sit if they brought their own trestles. 
The reader said she thought the girls were as healthy 
as those in other trades. One or two delicate girls 
when beginning as children had seemed to be affected 
by the lead, but otherwise she knew of no bad results. 
Strict cleanliness in washing hands before meals was 
necessary. 

Witness 101, who employed about 12 women as com- 
positors, said they served a four years’ apprenticeship 
on terms the same as those stated by Witness 97. They 
would bo taught "imposing,” <fcc. if they showed apti- 
tude, but as a rule they did not show much desire to do 
the higher work. One girl who had only finished her 


apprenticeship 18 months before could earn 25s. easily, 
and had she stayed would have learned the higher 
branches ; she did do some of the jobbing work. But as 
a rule the women could set type for ordinary work 
and no more. The girls were sitting at their work on 
high stools ; they looked healthy enough, but showed 
no predilection for open windows. 

Of those employed at the Women’s Printing Society, 
seven were apprentices, five were paid by time, of whom 
one earned 12s. a week, one earned 18s. a week, three 
earned 24s. a week, and four were on piece-work at the 
rate of 6 d. per 1,000 ems. Of these one earned an aver- 
age of 22s. 8 d. for 51 weeks in 1891, another an average 
of 21s. 5 d. for 51 weeks, another an average of 21s. 2d. 
for 50 weeks, and the fourth an average of 19s. for 23 
weeks. The hours of work were from 9 to 6.30 with 
one hour for dinner, and 9 to 1.30 on Saturday. 

Witness 5, a hat trimmer, had been over 16 years in i. Hat- 
the trade. Tbe hat trimmers, who arc all women, put nlakin K- 
on the binding round the brim of the hat, and put in 
the linings and leather. The crown makers, also 
women, sew on the tops and the brim of the hat. She 
stated that the work was fairly regular for women, as 
when the silk hat seasons, which were from February 
to July and October to December, were over, they 
woi-ked on the felt hats. The men only did one branch, 
either silk or felt. The women could earn higher wages 
than in many other trades. All the men in the London 
houses were in the Journeymen Hatters’ Fair Trade 
Union of Great Britain and Ireland (at the time of my 
visit in March 1892), every house having been recently 
“ white- washed,” and the men admitted at any age, and 
without entrance fee. Owing to the action of this trade 
union the men’s prices were the same at all the firms, 
but those for women’s work varied in all the different 
factories. An attempt had been made to induce the 
women to join the trade union, but only about 40 women 
did so, and this number dwindled down until 15 months 
later the branch was dissolved. Sick benefit was not 
offered by this branch, because the single women com- 
plained that they would then be paying for the married 
women. A large number of married women worked in 
the trade, in which very little machinery is employed in 
the women’s departments. The hours were not very 
long, being from eight to six in one large factory, with 
1£ hours for meals. The full time for dinner was not 
taken, because the girls themselves liked to do their 
piece-work during the time. The women frequently 
stayed away on Mondays, but not on Saturdays, as that 
was generally a very busy day. The piece-workers were 
not fined at all for being late. The health of witness 
had broken down owing to the incessant stooping re- 
quired in the work. She then took some work home, 
but foundit difficult to “ give her mind to it,” and left 
off taking it. She had previously worked in a small 
room, with nine other women, and with eight gas-burners 
alight. 

The practice of giving out work to be done at home 
was dying out. She knew of no instance in which home 
workers had been paid less than those in the workshop. 

The domestic workshops had quite disappeared. 

The highest price for any of their work was 6s. 6 d. a 
dozen for the best class of hat ; it would take some 
women two hours or more to do one hat ; she herself 
was an extra quick hand, and could finish one in an 
hour. 

Witness 30, the manager of a small workshop, said 
that hat-making was slack from June to February. He 
said that until recently the women he employed had 
worked from 9 to 8, but _ that the factory inspec- 
tor had told him that he might not work later than 7 
o’clock, and must begin earlier if he wanted longer 
hours. One woman in the workroom said that they all 
liked coming late and staying late best. Their fingers 
were too cold to work early in the morning ; but they 
were slack seven months in the year, and liked to stay- 
late, and earn as much as they could when busy. The 
manager said that in slack time they r closed on Saturday’s 
and Mondays. Even when busy the women would 
never come in time. They always worked during the 
dinner hour. He thought that their average wages 
throughout the year would be about 10s. There were no 
young persons in the workshop. A small dining-room 
and a cooking-stove were provided for the women. 

Witness 31, an employer making the best class of hac, 
said he did not suffer so much in slack times, as he made 
largely for foreign countries and America. The slack 
time in the English trade was from July’ to December, 
but just when the homo trade flagged very often the 
American trade began. Everyone working for the 
West End had suffered severely the previous winter, 
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owing to fclie Oonrfc mourning, as a mourning band 
made an old hat last sometime longer. His felt hats 
wore, made in Carlisle, but they were brimmed and 
trimmed in London. Years ago the work used all to be 
given out, and most of the women learnt the trade at 
home. Yery little was given out by anyone now, partly 
because the orders had to be supplied so quickly. The 
hours of work in his workshop were from 9 to 8 ; 
the women came in later very often. In winter they 
left off work at 6 O’clock, and after August the work- 
shop was closed on. Mondays. 

The wage books were shown to me. 



the lowest paid in the year, except in the August bank 
holiday week. The week in February was chosen as a 
fairly busy week, and the week in May as one of the 
busiest in the year. 


the trade. Great as was the fluctuation in their 
number the evil effects were not So great as they might 
seem, owing to the employment of out workers who did 
not need permanent work, but were glad to earn extra 
money for a few months. 

A large wholesale dealer had informed me that 
English flower making had much improved within the 
last eight years, and that whereas. they used to buy 75 per 
cent, of Paris flowers and 25 per cent, of English, the 
ratio of the two was now inverted. Witness 55 con- 
firmed this, and said that their chance had come during 
the Franco-Prussian war when flowers could not be 
obtained from Paris. How France was beginning to 
compete with middle-class makers, and was attempting 
a cheap kind they had never tried to make before. They 
considered that the children who came into their factory 
now were far superior in manners, orderliness, cleanli- 
ness, &c. to those they used to take on/ 10 or 12 years 
ago. 

Numbers Employed. 


1889. Nov. 22 - 


29 - 
Dec. 6 - 
IS - 


1S90. Jan. 3 - 


311 


296 

297 


334 


Sept. 12 
„ 19 


„ 26 
Oct, 3 
„ 10 


24 


•JOG 1891. July 
420 „ 

410 „ 


10 

17 

24 


403 „ 

371 „ 


31 

Aug. 7 
14 


396 

381 


351 

327 


Witness 55, manufacturers of artificial flowers, doing 
a large middle-class trade, and dealing only with whole- 
sale houses, said that the cheaper class of goods (prim- 
roses, buttercups, &c.) were made by small people in 
Hoxton. They occasionally sold raw material to Hoxton 
houses, and then found it worth while to buyback the 
manufactured article because produced cheaper than 
they themselves could do it in their factory. They also 
bought a considerable quantity from Germany which 
their flower makers refused to niake at the price ; they 
generally bought the flower incomplete, and added 
something to it. 

The wage books were shown to me, and the different 
branches explained. 

Cutters, who cut the leaves, petals. &c., by placing 
the stamp cutter under a press moved by power, were 
paid time wages'. The lowest wages were 7s., the 
highest 14s., the majority earned from 9s. to 12s. 

Shaders who dip the parts in the dye, shade, and 
strip them, were also on day work. The forewoman 
earned 25s., the maximum wage was 20s. ; good shaders 
earned from 12s. to 16s., and less experienced hands 
from 9s. to 11s. 

“ Black makers ” who make mourning flowers were 
on piece-work. Their numbers fluctuated considerably. 
Learners were paid 3s. 6d. to 5s. ; the wages of the rest 
ranged from 7s. 6d. to 12s. 

Grasses were being made by learners who received 
3s., 4s., and 5s. during their three years’ apprentice- 
ship ; improvers were paid 7s. 9 d., 9s., and 10s. ; the 
better hands earned 11s. 

Leaf makers fluctuated very much in number. They 
were rather a rough class of girls. The girls taught by 
the firm never stayed long in the leaf-room, as they 
generally advanced to “mounting” or “making.” 
The majority of the leaf hands earned from 8s. to 10s. 
Skilled hands in the season had made as much as 35s., 
and earned over 20s. in ordinary times. 

“ Makers ” (of roses, &c.) were in many cases elderly. 
There were 77 altogether, and of these in one week in 
February, five earned over 25s., and five over 20s. ; 
girls about 20 years of age would earn about 12s. 

“ Mounters ” ranged from 12s. to 25s The total wages 
of 36 for one week came to 311. 

The employers stated that wages were 30 per cent, of 
cost, both in good and bad years. A very bad year 
would require about half the work done in a very good 
year ; a very good and a very bad year each came about 
once in seven years. Their ordinal y seasons were from 
March to the end of May, and from the middle of August 
to the end of October. 

The}’ employed aconsiderable number of out workers, 
nearly all of whom were married women ; their work 
was very irregular, and during a large part of the year 
they would have none. In very great pressure, some of 
the out workers would come into the factory for a month 
or so. It was absolutely impossible to make the 
work regular as absolutely unforeseen causes affected 


1L 


Witness 56, employing about 80 women and girls in ( 
curling and arranging feathers, said that the industry < 
was not nearly so fluctuating as was generally imagined. 
He had been in the trade for 30 years, and had 
only known three thoroughly bad periods. They nearly 
ahvays worked up the same quantity of feathers. They 
exported them to the colonies, and when one country 
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took few another took many. When feathers themselves 
were out of fashion they made feather trimmings, 
aigrettes, &c. There were two seasons in the year, 
from January to July and from September to the middle 
of November. Feathers were in fashion in London just 
then and not in demand in Canada. Only inefficient 
girls were really often out of work. The others were 
kept on in slack times because of the difficult)' of getting 
good hands in the season. Out-door labour was not 
good ; out-workers were principally married women who 
Homo work aid not keep up with the fashion. In the season his 
siitolrituted hands worked overtime really, but not much on the 
rorovcrtim". p rem i S es ; they took the feathers home. He liked the 
Factory Acts on this account, because, by making it 
undesirable to work late in the factory, it gave employers 
more free time. Judging from the wage books which 
were shown to me, the girls in some cases' made a con- 
siderable amount of money by this home overtime, and 
must have worked long hours. They were all paid by 
time at the warehouse to prevent their doing the work 
too quickly and carelessly. One girl, whose time wage 
was 16s., earned 24s. during the previous week, having, 
therefore, made 8s. by overtime or home work. The 
work done at home was paid by the piece. The 
hours of work at the warehouse were from 9.0 to 
7.0, and 9.0 to 3.0 on Saturdays, with one hour for 
dinner and half an hour for tea. If they worked later 
than 7.0 they were paid for overtime. 

An apprenticeship of two years was required, learners 
beginning with 3s. a week. The wage books showed 
that the majority of the girls earned from 10s. to 17s., a 
few going up to 19s. and 20s., and over. The numbers 
employed throughout the year varied very little. 

This employer only knew of one firm which paid 
piece-work, and this firm made a low class of feather, 
and was also the one which gave the greatest quantity 
to out-workers. But the amount of common work done 
in London was much less than formerly ; good feathers 
were cheaper. Germany made the greater part of the 
common stuff put on the market. He considered the 
children who came as learners . were cleaner than the 
learners used to be, but more difficulty to manage and 
more inclined to play. 

Witness 111 had worked for seven years for a feather- 
curler who employed about 40 people; she learnt at 
a private house managed by Jews. She only “ laid 
- out ” feathers to make them shareable, and had never 
learnt curling. She was absent three months last year 
from slackness, but would probably have been kept on 
if she had known how to curl feathers as well. The 
hours were from 9.0 to 7.0, with one hour for dinner, 
and 9.0 to 1.0 on Saturday. They were paid overtime 
after 7.0, and frequently at 8 o’clock would take feathers 
home. They often, however, worked overtime till 9.30 at 
the workshop, and she preferred this to taking work home. 
''i'.'r'vo 1 ™ 1 Witness 76 had worked for 10 weeks at a firm of 
S ‘ rorated water manufacturers; she had to supply those 
from i L-xplo- working at the filling machines with bottles, and to 
‘ 1,115 ' carry up heavy boxes of bottles to the machine room. 

When not doing this, she put on labels. Afterwards 
she had to “ sight ” the bottles after they had been 
filled, holding two at a time up to the light to see if 
there were any specks of dirt or straw in them ; one 
bottle burst as she was doing this, and cut her nose ; 
she went to the hospital, and had it sewn up. She was 
paid for the half day she lost when at the hospital, but 
received no compensation. The next day she was put 
to a kind of work usually given to any girls incapaci- 
tated by accidents, viz., knocking the india rubber 
rings out of the broken necks of bottles. 

The Factory Act does not make it necessary to report 
an accident unless of such a nature as to prevent the 
person injured by it from returning to her work in the 
factory or workshop, and doing five hours’ work on any 
day during the next three days after the occurrence of 
the accident. The kind of accident which is very common 
in iBrated water works is therefore frequently not re- 
ported. By them a woman may be disfigured for life, as 
in the case of this witness, without being incapacitated. 

Witness 77 worked at the same factory. She was 
not quite 16 when she went, and began by washing 
bottles at 9s. a week. She stated that she used to be 
drenched with water from the taps, thato there was 
no gear provided to keep the water off, and that 
leather aprons and clogs were not provided, as, in 
her opinion, they ought to be. At the end of two 
months she also was put on to the work of “ sighting ’’ 
the bottles when filled, and was paid 10s. a week, a fixed 
quantity of work having to be done each day. Then 
for some time she worked at the machines for filling the 
bottles. She had to wear a wire mask, and was under 


gas all day. She once had a tooth knocked out by a 
broken bottle, and her cheek was cut, leaving a per- 

These witnesses gave me the names of two girls who 
had each lost an eye at this work, and of another who 
lost the use of one arm by very serious cuts. 

In the machine room of an aerated water works over 
which I was shown by Witness 88, two machines, “ multi- 
ple steam fillers,” were being worked by girls with wire 
masks covering their faces ; the girl who supplied them 
with the bottles to be filled had no protector. The girls 
who were holding bottles up in pairs to a gas flame to 
“ sight ” them had wire spectacles on. Their arms were 
bare, and one girl had an arm bandaged up. The foreman 
brought me a thick woollen arm protector, and told me 
that 12 pairs of these had been given out the week 
before to the girls, and at the end of the week this was 
the only one in the place ; the girls had taken them 
away to use as floor-cloths. One girl was sighting 
bottles without spectacles, and very reluctantly put 
them on when, told to do so by the foreman. Although 
these spectacles protect the eyes, they do not, of course, 
protect the face. 

Witness 88 said the accidents at “ sighting ” happened 
when the girls knocked the bottles together, and were, 
therefore, really due to carelessness. [Any ordinary 
girl, however, holding up bottles for 10 hours a day 
would be sure to let them knock together.] He stated 
that no accidents had occurred in bottle-filling since they 
had used the new multiple-steam fillers, as they entirely 
closed the bottles and caught the broken glass. Another 
machine, better than the old Paragon filler, in his 
opinion, but not so good as. the multiple filler, was being 
worked by a girl with a mask on. Two bottles exploded 
while I was there ; in both cases the glass was caught 
in a casing of gun-metal,, but the bottles were not 
sufficiently guarded in this way to be quite safe. 

Witness 88 said that the bottlers used to be paid 10s. 
a week until June 1891, when they struck for more, and 
obtained it. They were now (May 1892) being paid 12s. 
a week, and received Is. bonus for industryand good: Con- 
duct. But rivals in South London paid 30 per cent. less. 

Witness 90 showed me over a large mineral water 
factory in South London. Every room was exceedingly 
well ventilated, and there was plenty of space between 
the machines. The girls, whether filling or sighting, 
had wire masks on their faces ; several of them had cut 
away the part in front of the mouth. They all had 
thick woollen armlets tied on, and there was a printed 
notice that girls who were found without masks or 
armlets would be instantly dismissed. Witness stated 
that sometimes explosions were the result of. such force 
that the glass cut through the armlet, in which case 
they always kept it to show the inspector when he came 
on receiving the report of the accident. 

The bottlers were all working at Paragon fillers, each 
machine being shut in by a three-sided wooden case, 
affording protection, to a certain, extent, to the sigliters 
working on the other side. The employer stated that 
more accidents resulted from . the bottlers putting the 
bottle rather roughly into the baskets than from the 
bottling process itself; and in .unintentional illustration 
of his statement the girl near us at that moment knocked 
a bottle against the others in her basket, and three of 
them exploded. Some multiple steam fillers were 
standing unused, and the witness stated that he con- 
sidered them quite as dangerous as the Paragon. 

Wages were from 8s. to 10s., a very few earning 12s. 

The trade was a season one ; in hot weather they em- 
ployed about 600 girls, at other times only about 300 to 
400. 

No occupation has seemed to me more objectionable Fur pulling 
as a home industry than fur pulling. in llomes - 

Witness 294, a fur puller, living in one room in 
tenement dwellings, was only half dressed when I called 
upon her, and, therefore, did not ask me to come into 
her room. She took out rabbit skins from a place near. 

She was paid 7d. a “turn” of 60 skins. It took her 
about two hours to do one “ turn,” and she earned about 
7s. a week. She had worked in a fur factory' before 
marriage. She and her husband and child lived in one 
room in which she did her fur pulling. 

Witness 295 said she had worked in a fur factory fox- 
22 years. For the last seven years she had taken the 
skins to do at home. She was pulling skins, for which 
she was paid lOi the “ turn ” (60 skins). She could earn 
Is. 9 d. a day if she worked quickly. The wox-k was very 
regular for her, and she was only slack about July and 
August. She was paid Is. 8cZ. a turn for best rabbit 
skins, and could earn 2s. 6 d. a day on that when 
she had it. She never worked on Satui-day and always 
M 4 
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earned about “ four half crowns ” a week. She declared 
that she began at 8 a.m. and finished by 4 p.m. She 
used to earn 12s. a week in the factory. She was very 
much afraid that home work was going to be prevented 
by the County Council, and seemed somewhat inclined 
to make out that fur pulling was a healthy as well as a 
paying occupation. Her husband- was a waterside 
labourer, and very poor. They paid 6s. a week for two 
rooms. The room in which she was working was full of 
fluff, and on a windy day, if the windows were opened 
for necessary ventilation, everything would be smothered 
with rabbit hairs. She was indignant at the suggestion 
that it must be unhealthy to live and eat in the room, 
but incidentally mentioned that she had been unfortu- 
nate in bringing up her children, as her sons had all 
died in infancy ; four girls survived. 

Witness 296 was working in a back scullery. She 
, said she used to work in a fur factory, and had occa- 
sionally earned 16s. or 17s. She now did the work at 
home. Sh& was teaching a girl to do fur pulling, as the 
employer in the fur factory would not employ anyone in 
the factory under 16 years of age. She was pulling skins 
for which she was paid Is. a “ turn ” if they were opened 
before being given to her, and Is. 8 d. if she opened them 
herself. She could do the Is. “ turn ” in five hours. 
She earned about Is. 4 d. a day in slack times, Is. 8d. in 
ordinary times, and 2s. if busy, and took the work home 
every day at noon. She paid 8s. 6d. for a four-roomed 
house, but let off one room at 3s. a week. She con- 
. sidered it must be unhealthy to do such work in a living 
room, and said she herself always changed her dress 
before beginning to cook. 

Witness 297 was pulling 7 d. skins, and said it would 
take her three hours to do the “ turn ” ; if she opened 
them herself she was paid 3d. more, She generally 
earned Is. 9 d. a day, and had earned 2s. id. when she had 
worked continuously all day at it. She had previously 
worked for 17 years in a fur factory. A child was 
helping her in her work. A bed was in the room, on 
which a baby and several of the skins were laid. The 
children slept in this room at night. Her husband had 
been a smith’s labourer, and hurt his back 18 months 
ago ; he was now earning a little as a shoeblack. She 
said that the rate of payment to out-workers was 
exactly the same as that to the indoor hands. They 
were only allowed to take a certain quantity out at a 
time, and all shared alike in slack times ; they were 
allowed to take three “ turns ” a day at Id. each, and if 
busy four “ turns.” She did not consider that the skins 
affected her health unless they happened to be dusty. 

(9.) Rope- Two rope factories were visited. In both, the rooms 
works. j u which the jute-carding machines were at work, were 
full of dust, the hair of the girls being covered with it. 
The manager of one of the factories said that the lowest 
wage paid was 9s ; several earned 10s. ; six earned 11s. ; 
and one earned 12s. in full work. The wages book of 
the other factory was shown to me. During the week 
ending 18th March 1892 they paid — 

1 at the rate of 7s. 6d. a week. 

40 „ „ 8s. to 9s. „ 

35 „ „ 9s. to 10s. „ 

6 „ „ 10s. tolls. „ 

5 „ „ 11s. 

1 „ „ 12s. 

1 » ,, 14s. „ 


Attention was called to various morbid effects from i n(li 
the inhalation of a mixture of bisulphide of carbon and rubber 
chloride of sulphur used in the manufacture of certain " orks - 
india-rubber goods in the United States, where it was 
stated women were exposed to the noxious fumes. 

With a view to ascertaining whether this was the 
case in London, certain india-rubber works were visited. 

No one, however, knew of any place in which women 
had anything whatever to do with the “ semi-curing ” 
branch of work in which this mixture is used. But the 
morbid effects referred to were admitted by the mana- 
ger of a large factor}' to display themselves in the 
case of men employed in the semi-curing room, mental 
excitement and insanity being one of the results. He 
was convinced that the bisulphide of carbon could be 
dispensed with. 

The only composition used by the women, whether in 
making tennis balls, tubing, hose, bicycle tyres, or 
waterproof garments, was a solution of india-rubber in 
naphtha. This, although unpleasant in odour, does not 
seem to be injurious when the girls have become used to 
it. The wages seemed comparatively high, and those 
of two departments I have tabulated from the wage 
books : — 



Frequent reference has been made in previous reports (n.) Dcfcc. 
to defective sanitary arrangements, and every complaint tiro snni- 
that has been made with reference to this matter in ranwment 
the provinces has been made by witnesses in London. K ' S ’ 
Shops in Regent Street and Bond Street were quoted 
as needing inspection to enforce cleanliness. The medi- 
cal officer of health for one district ascertained that 
certain evidence, given to me about a shop where no 
privy accommodation was provided for the three shop 
assistants, was correct. Evidence was also given of the 
hardships to which girls acting as cashiers where only 
men were employed were subjected through the thought- 
lessness and inhumanity of their employers. 

I am, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

(Signed) Claba E. Collet. 

Read and approved, 

(Signed) Eliza Okme. 
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THE EMPLOYMENT 


OF WOMEN. 


To Geoffrey Drage, Esq., Secretary, 

Royal Commission on Labour. 

May 9th, 1892. 

Introduction. 

Sir, 

In accordance with the instructions given to me 
at a meeting held on March 7th, I have the honour to 
present a first report dealing with the conditions of 
employment of women working in the textile trades in 
Yorkshire. 

The materials upon which my Report is founded have 
been obtained by the following methods : — 

1. The reception of evidence from employers, workers, 

and medical men practising among the workers. 

2. The inspection of over 70 mills and of a great 

number of the homes of the operatives. 

As it was necessary to limit the number of mills in 
accordance with the time at my disposal, I have selected 
for inspection some of the best and some of the worst 
in each district, and some of an intermediate character, 
and I have been guided in this selection by information 
derived from operatives, employers, and factory in- 
spectors. 

For the purpose of iny inquiry I have divided York- 
shire into four textile districts: — Huddersfield, Brad- 
ford, Halifax, and Leeds, the last including the heavy 
woollen district of Batlcy and Dewsbury. 

The branches of manufacture into which I have 
inquired are : — 

1. Shoddy and woollen manufacture. 

2. Worsted manufacture. 

3. Cotton manufacture. 

4. Silk manufacture. 

Tables of reference will be found at the end of the 
Report. The workers from whom I have taken evi- 
dence and the firms I have visited are referred to by 
numbers which correspond with those opposite their 
names in an index not included in this Report, and kept 
for private reference only. 

- Extent of Fines and Deductions. 

Fines are the most general cause of complaint. I 
will therefore take them first. They may be classed 
under two heads— disciplinary and those inflicted- as 
damages. 

(a.) Late Disciplinary fines are mainly for late attendance at 
attendance, starting and in returning to work after meal hours, 
and they are inflicted upon time and piece workers 
alike. They begin, as a rule, at a penny' for the first 
five minutes lost, and reach from 3d. to 6d. according 
to the time. Sometimes the fines are presented to the 
local infirmary or applied for the benefit of the workers 
attached to the firm (o.g., Messrs. Martin, Halifax). 

(6.) Da- The heaviest complaints of the workers refer to fines 
mges. f or “ damages.” The class of workers most commonly 
fined — the weavers -state that in many cases the 
“tuners” are responsible for the damages for which 
the weavers are fined. Weavers also state that many 
damages are wholly unavoidable, and that some are 
caused by the use of inferior material. 

Some firms hardly fine at all. For instance, at 
Messrs. William Thompson and Sons the fines for 
five months amounted to 5s. only. By this firm and by 
some others a standard time is allowed for the mending 
of a piece, a certain number of damages being con- 
sidered unavoidable. Beyond that number the weaver 
would, as a rule, have to pay for the mending. The 
majority of firms fine heavily, and without any system, 
free power being frequently left to the “ percher,” i.e., 
the man who inspects the piece when it comes from the 
loom. In many cases the fines imposed amount to the 
wage earned upon the piece. For instance, in one mill 
(No. 69) a weaver was fined 6s. for the jacquard drop- 
ping 10 times. This was the full piece wage, and the 
damage was the “tuner’s” fault. The following week, 


for the same damage, the full piece wage, 11s. 6d., 
was stopped ; and again the following week the same 
amount also, the full piece wage, was stopped, making 
in three weeks a total of 29s. These three pieces, after 
they had been “ milled,” were passed as “ perfect,” and 
the weaver claimed the return of :t':6 money which she 
had been fined. She was allowed t > buy the first piece 
on which she had earned 6s., and on the other two she 
could only obtain 10s. of the 23s. she had been fined, 
though all the pieces were passed “perfect,” and the 
original damages were not her fault. At the same firm 
she has been fined 35s. upon a 51s. 6cl. piece. All 
damages again were the “ tuner's ” fault, and the fine 
had Deen imposed by the book-keeper. The weaver 
appealed from the book-keeper to the master, who re- 
duced the fine from 35s. to 10s. This reduction is 
important as proving the absence of system which 
prevails. 

At another mill (No. 60) a weaver was fined 11s. 6 d. 
upon a 15s. 8 d. piece for “ broken picks.” The piece, 
when finished, was passed as “ perfect,” but the money, 
though claimed, was not returned. 

In some firms the weavers have to do their own 
mending, the time thus occupied being equivalent to a 
fine. 

At one mill (No. 17) if a shuttle from a neighbour’s 
loom makes a “ trap ” in a weaver’s piece, the weaver 
has to mend the “ trap.” This may occupy three hours. 

At another mill (No. 109) menders are constantly 
fined their piece wage, and are also fined for not having 
mended “ hard twined ends,” which cannot be seen 
until after the piece has been dyed, and. cannot there- 
fore be seen by the mender. Menders are not shown 
the piece when the fine is imposed, and when they ask 
to see it, in order to be satisfied it is theirs, and that 
there has been neglect on their part, they are threatened 
with dismissal. 

Deductions are most frequently made for cleaning , c i De(lt 
lavatories and for hot water. In the former case Id. a tions. 
fortnight is the general rate, and in the latter Id. a 
week. Women sometimes have the option of taking it 
in turns to clean the lavatories themselves or of payino- 
to have it done. They generally prefer to pay. ° 

Another form of deduction is of compulsory sub- 
scription to. the infirmary. For example, at a Bradford 
mill (No. 89) a weekly deduction is made for this 
purpose. 

Under the head of deductions may be classed the 
money , fraudulently stopped from wages earned, by 
means of a false length of warp, or a false number of 
picks stated upon the weaver’s card, the -weavers being 
paid by the length of warp and number of picks. I 
have received evidence upon this point from weavers 
who have given me satisfactory proofs of their state- 
ments about several firms, o.g., No. 68.* 


Disputes. 


In inquiring into disputes between employers and 
employed in which women have been concerned, I have 
only taken evidence after the conclusion of the dispute. 

The first case was at Bradford (No. 103). The dis- 
pute originated among the overlookers who struck 
against. a new arrangement in the mill, which involved 
more work without more pay. The weavers came out 
to support them and a lock-ont ensued. A number of 
weavers failed to be reinstated, and new overlookers 
were engaged. The strike and the lock-out lasted a 
week. 

At another Bradford mill (No. 116) the spinners 
threatened a dispute if their wages were not increased. 


* A case has recently been decided 
pas obtained on such a charge. 
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.Their demands were granted without a strike. Spin- 
ners earning 7s. 9d. and 9s. a week were raised to 8s. 3d. 
and 9s. 6d. respectively. 

At another Bradford mill (No. 88) the weavers struck 
for an increased price on the piece, because of a greater 
difficulty experienced in weaving heavy yarn which 
had been recently introduced. The women obtained 
the desired concessions after a few days’ strike. 

At some mills at Ravensthorpe (No. 93) 110 women 
weavers came ont on strike against a proposed reduc- 
tion as follows : — 

Box looms, 13s. piece, Is. 3d. reduction. 

Plain looms, 12s. 6d. piece. Is. 9d. reduction. 

The prices before the strike were 2s. lower than the 
Association scale, and the average wage of a box-loom 
weaver was 8s. 8d. per week, while that of a plain- 
loom weaver was 8s. 4d. per week. A small proportion 
of the women belonged to the Weavers’ Association and 
were entitled to strike pay, but the majority were 
without means of support during the strike. By Union 
intervention the proposed reduction was lessened by 
9d. in each case, and the weavers who were unable to 
hold out longer than a month accepted these terms and 
returned to work. 

At a mill in Halifax (No. 6) men weavers were 
threatened with a reduction upon looms of a certain 
make, which would bring down their wages to those of 
men engaged upon lower paid looms. This was resisted 
and was not insisted upon. The firm then proposed that 
the weavers receiving the higher price should play 
while those working at the lower paid looms should go 
on with the work of the men at play. Upon this the 
men’s union ordered that the higher price paid for this 
work should be demanded and that the men should 
strike if this demand were not granted. The firm 
refused to grant it, and gave the men a counter notice 
to leave. The work they had been doing, viz., the 
weaving of Brussels carpets, because of its heavy 
nature, had always been considered unfit for women, 
but it is now done, by women and boys who have taken 
the place of the men on strike. 

The price paid to the men was 35s. per week : the 
women receive 20s. per week. 

Competition between the labour oe Men and Women, 
with a Comparison of their Wages. 

Weaving and wool combing are the two branches of 
textile manufacture in which women compete largely 
with men. In most of the other branches the work 
is recognised as belonging exclusively to one or the 
other. 

(d.) Weav- In Bradford, Halifax, and Leeds few men are to be 
n>g- found in the cloth-weaving sheds except those employed 

as overlookers or as weavers upon looms considered too 
heavy for women to work. In the carpet mills of 
Halifax men and women compete to a certain extent 
for the same work as weavers, though here also it is 
upon the jacquard or heavier looms that the men are 
more frequently employed. 

In i he largest Halifax carpet mill (No. 4) men and 
women are engaged upon the same work, the women 
being paid upon a lower scale than the men, viz. : 
Women, average wage per Week, 13s. 9 d. 

Men, „ ,, „ 21s. 8d. 

The firm stated in explanation of this difference that 
in the heavier parts of the work the women require 
assistance which is not the case with the men. So far, 
the weaving of Brussels carpets has been done by men 
only in this mill, but at another large Halifax firm 
(No l(i) women are now engaged upon this work in 
consequence of a dispute already described ( vide supra). 

In the cloth mills of these three districts, Bradford, 
Huddersfield, and Leeds, men and women engaged 
upon the same work at the loom receive the same pay. 

In the Huddersfield district the proportion of men to 
women amongst the weavers is much greater than it is 
in the districts of Bradford, Halifax, or Leeds, and in 
the Huddersfield district alone there is a weaver’s scale 
according to which women are paid from 15 per cent, 
to 50 per cent, below men. The proportion of women 
is, however, rapidly increasing, and I found many 
firms where this scale is not in operation. At some 
places (. e.g ., No. 19) men and women were paid alike 
upon the women’s scale. At other firms {e.g., No. 15) 
men were paid at a slightly higher rate than women, 
the women’s scale being the basis of calculation on all 
classes oi work. 

The tendency with all employers is to substitute 
woman's labour for that of men, and some have almost 


entirely done so. {e.g.. No. 19). In some mills {e.g., 

No. 20) none but women are employed, and I found one 
employer (No. 11) who had offered his men weavers 51. 
each if they would find employment elsewhere. 

In wool combing, which is mainly a Bradford trade, (A) Wool 
a large number of women attend during the day to combl "K- 
machines which men attend to at night. The same 
work is done by some men in the daytime, but whether 
they do it by night or day they are paid at a higher 
rate than the women. The average rate earned by 
women is 12s. a week, and by men 18s. 

Effect of the Labour of Women upon their Health. 

With regard to injurious effeccs upon the health of 
women resulting from the nature of their occupation, I 
received complaints in reference to the following 
processes : — 

In woollen manufacture, combing. 

In shoddy manufacture, rag sorting, picking, and 
carbonising. 

In rug manufacture, weaving. 

In silk manufacture, gassing. 

All other occupations are considered healthy. 

All the women I have seen who work in the wool („.) Wool 
combing sheds complain of the effects of the intense combing, 
heat, one witness stating that she had been ill for seven 
weeks in consequence. The temperature is generally 
higher towards the end of the week when it is believed 
by workers to rise above 100° P. Another complaint is 
that the heat increases the effluvia from the lavatories, 
when these open directly from the shed {e.g., No. 122). 

I visited a number of sheds in which I found the 
atmosphere close and the temperature high, and where 
the effluvia must have an injurious effect upon the 
health of those working near. 

In the sorting and picking of rags for the manu- (j.) R„ g 
facture of shoddy complaints are made of the injurious soiling, 4c. 
effects of the dust and smell arising from them. Large 
quantities of these rags are foreign, and arrive in a 
filthy condition having been packed closely together, 
sometimes for over twelve months. 

I visited a number of places where the three pro- 
cesses of sorting, picking, and carbonising are carried 
on, and I found in most of them the atmosphere foul 
and loaded with dust. In one place (No. 92) the 
atmosphere was particularly offensive in a top room 
where French rags were being sorted. Immediately 
after my visit to this firm I was attacked by “ shoddy 
fever,” a complaint from which new hands suffer. In 
some ‘‘rag shops” the atmosphere is comparatively 
good. For instance, Mr. Eli Townend, Ossett, had 
much improved the conditions of his shed by the use of 
fans, and Mr. Mark Oldroyd’s shed at Dewsbury com- 
pares very favourably with the usual standard of the 
district. Certain classes of rags are shaken before 
. being sorted at Mr. Oldroyd’s and by this means the 
dust is removed. 

At one mill (No. 92) there is a machine for shaking 
rags, but only those which have been carbonised and 
hence have already passed through the hands of the 
pickers and sorters are subjected to the process. In 
the carbonising room of this firm women are employed, 
and I received complaints of the injurious effects of the 
occupation upon their health. The atmosphere was 
affected by hydrochloric acid gas which was escaping 
from imperfect pipes. 

In the rug-weaving sheds the atmosphere was similar (c.) Rug 
to that of the rag shops, but I received no complaints waving, 
of any disease resulting from it. The clippings from 
which the rags are made are tailors’ and dressmakers’ 
cuttings, and are therefore not infected by vermin or ' 
liable to convey zymotic disease as are the cast-oil rags 
used in shoddy manufacture. As these clippings are, 
however, in many cates sweepings from the floor, a 
great deal of dust is disseminated in the course of their 
manufacture into rugs. The effect produced is much 
aggravated by imperfect ventilation, and by crowding of 
machinery, the looms in one rug factory (No. 42) being 
so close ’ together that I could with, difficulty pass 
through the shed. In Messrs. Sykes Gordon Works 
the atmosphere was much clearer and less offensive, 
fewer hands being employed in each shed and much 
greater space being allowed for air. 

In silk manufactures the complaints referred to the (d.) Silt 
atmosphere in the gassnig-room, where the thread is ™““' e 
passed rapidly over gas jets to remove the loose fibre. 

I found, notwithstanding considerable window ventila- 
tion, the atmosphere in one mill (No. 120) loaded with 
the orodnets of gas combustion and very much heated. 
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'['he mill belonging to Messrs. Olayton, Murgatroyd, bar guard is attached to the “ slay,” and extends along 
and Co:, Halifax, compares favourably with the last, as the course of the shuttle keeping it in its place, 

the effects of gas combustion are hardly noticeable, Neither of these is in general use. Some firms dis- 

owing to careful ventilation by fans. Dr. Bell, of Brad- claim any need for guards. For instance, at one of 
ford, is strongly of opinion that employment in the the mills referred to above (No. 103), the manager 
gassing-room is very injurious to health. The women stated that guards were unnecessary, although I had 
in the gassing-room mentioned above (No. 120) all received evidence of an accident resulting in the loss 

looked unhealthy, some extremely so. of an eye at this mill from the factory inspector and 

Imperfect sanitary accommodation, about which com- the operatives, 
plaints are frequent, I find to be common to all mills, and Other firms admit the need, but urge that no perfect 
to exist in the majority of those I have visited, or about guard has been invented, and that the weavers them- 
wliich I have received evidence. selves object to use guards (No. 44). At a mill at 

The accommodation provided is seldom sufficient for Saltaire (No. 84), a very imperfect attempt is made tc 

the number of women employed ; the closets are in a check the course of the shuttle when it flies. The wing 
dirty and offensive condition, owing to an imperfect guard is used here though it is obviously unsuited to 
system of drainage, and frequently the only ventilation the shed, but the employers state that all bar guards 
is from the workroom. These defective arrangements are imperfect, and are objected to by the weavers, 
are worse in some mills than in others, e.g., No. 89, The wing guard, to be effective, should extend to meet 

No. 95, and No. 117 at Bradford, No. 74 at Wibsey, the greatest angle at which the shuttlo can fly, and if 

No. 114, near Shipley, - No. 60 at Batley, and No. 44 the loom be placed between others, it should be guarded 


it Leeds. 

In some places (e.g., No. 85) there is not more than 


at each end. At the last-mentioned mill (No. 84), the 
“loom gate” is so narrow, and the looms so closely 


foot and a half between the worker and the door of the placed in line, that only every second loom 


j the “ tub system ” 


guarded, and these only at one end. 

As against these statements, I have received evidence 


general use, both inside and oulside the mills. When from two firms, Messrs. Martin and Messrs. Harrison and 
situated in the mill yard, and having free ventilation, Shaws.who are perfectly satisfied with bar guards, which 
it is often unobjectionable ; but in those mills where they have had in operation some time. The weavers 


the accommodation is inside the women raise great ob- in these cases have expressed satisfaction at the benefit 
jections to it, and complain that owing to neglect the derived from the guards, and the complete freedom 
closets are sometimes unfit to use {e.g., No. 44), and that from hindrance to their work. The patent in use by 
the effluvia in the rooms is actually injurious to health. Messrs. Martin, of Halifax, is “ Marriot’s,” of Man- 
In a small number of cases there is a regular supply Chester. It has been in operation since 1889, and the 


of water, and when this is so the accommodation is 
otherwise good and clean. 

There is a third system, in which no water is laid on, 
but provision is made for flushing with water, which in 
some places is done once a day. If, however, the flushing 


price per loom ranges from 2s. to 2s. 9cZ. On one 
occasion a guard had to be removed while a loom was 
being repaired, and during the time that the guard was 
off a girl, weaving at a distance of three looms, was 
seriously injured on the head by a flying shuttle. 


is not carefully carried out, but neglected for several Messrs. Harrison and Shaws, Leeds, use die patent 

days, the women complain that the places become unfit known as “ Hahlo Liebreich,” of Bradford. They 

for use (e.g., No. 91). One firm (No. 55) has abolished state that it has been in operation for a considerable 

the flushing system because of the injurious effects upon time, and they believe that its cost per loom is about 

the workers, and has supplied accommodation in the 10s. 6d. The weavers in this case also are thoroughly 

mill yard. Some firms (e.g., No. 102) admit the injurious satisfied with the guard. 


effect upon the health of the women of inadequate 
indoor arrangements, but contend that the responsibility 


One overlooker (witness No. 27) has told me he is 
.cquainted with a number of overlookers who oppose 


is not theirs but the landlord’s, as they only rent the the introduction of guards because they believe it 
buildings. would entail extra trouble upon themselves. Two over- 

As a matter affecting their health, many women com- lookers (witnesses No. 8 and No. 28) are of opinion that 
plain of the absence of any provision by which they can all fast or “ slide ” looms should have suitable guards, 
get comfortable meals. In the majority of cases they At one mill where accidents occur frequently, (No. 
„i,i;^ri onM fen. fnr brenkTaot. made over- 94) the owner of the mill expressed his eagerness to 


arc obliged to drink cold tea for breakfast made c 


nierht, and brought to the mill in tin cans. As a rule adopt a guard if he could hear of one that had been suc- 

they cannot warm their dinners. In some cases, on the cessful. I informed him of one of the patents to which 

contrary, it is possible to obtain hot water and make I have referred, and he stated his intention of giving it a 

fresh tea, and in a few cases to heat food. At Mr. Mark trial at once. My visit was on the 30th of April. On 


i Dewsbury, hot water and milk a 


the 17th of May I received a letter fro 


provided free of charge, and attendants kept who make the mill, in which she states that no shuttle guards 

tea, coffee, or cocoa for the women. At Messrs. Cross- have been tried, and that the mill “is more dangerous 


ley’s carpet mill, Halifax, a restaurant and dining-room “ than ever, owing to the increased speed of the 

arc supplied, at which the workers obtain food at the “ machinery.” This weaver goes on to state that the 

usual prices, and if they desire it, can have their own shuttles which fly average almost one a day. 
food heated for them. The authorities of the Bradford Eye and Ear Hospital 

The only accidents peculiar to women’s work in mills strongly recommend the use of shuttle-guards, 
are caused by shuttle flying. These accidents are very 
common, and vary greatly in their importance. I re- 

ceived evidence of eleven cases in which workers had Effect of the Labouk of Women upon tj 
recently lost an eye, some of which resulted in com- Mokalitt. 

plete loss of sight: j have made the most careful inquiry into i 

No. 73. — 1 case. 0 f mill life upon the morality of women, g 

No. 77.— 1 case. children, and I find that in a number of mills : 

No. 81.— 1 case. lookers do use loose and violent language, wl 

No. 102. — 2 cases. considered has a harmful effect, especially t 

No. 103. — 1 case. children. There are undoubtedly some few 

No. 104. — 2 cases. direct immorality in connexion with a sy 

N,\ 105. — 1 case. “ favouritism ” (e.g., No. 35), but a more genera 

No. 106. — 1 case. immorality in girls and children is insufficient 

No. 127. — 1 case. accommodation, the same closits being con 


I have made the most careful inquiry into the effect 
of mill life upon the morality of women, gills, and 
children, and I find that in a number of mills the oyer- 
lookers do use loose and violent language, which it is 
considered has a harmful effect, especially upon the 
children. There are undoubtedly some few cases of 
direct immorality in connexion with a system of 
“ favouritism ” (e.g., No. 35), but a more general cause of 
immorality in girls and children is insufficient sanitary 
accommodation, the same clos:ts being common in 


From Dr Bell, surgeon to the Eye and Ear Hospital, some mills to men, women, and < hildren, (e g., No. Ill) 
Bradford, I received evidence of the death of one A great deal of importance is attached to the evil 
weaver occurring within 24 hours of a blow upon the effects of this system upon the morals of the work- 
head from a shuttle. Of smaller injuries to the eye people by persons m the district, and from incidents 

and other accidents I received numerous complaints. which came under my own observation I can fully 

Two kinds of shuttle-guards have been invented for endorse their opinion. . , , , , 

the prevention of accidents, namely, the “wing guard,” Beyond this there is no sternal tendency to niimo- 

and the " her guard.” The wing guard is a net placed relit, ■ among miH-workers. Much of g»d eondoot 
at the loom eSd or ende. and it i« a protection from of a mill depends upon the individual chninotci ol the 
the commonest form of accident, in-, injur, from overlookers , and, in those “* U “ 

another weaver’s shuttle. This guard is, however, no the masters, the morality is necessarily better than 
p”tSion“o the weaver from hlr own shuttle, The in the mill, where the master, set a low ton. (No. 111). 
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The immorality of children is attributed, and pro- 
bably correctly so, to the fact that the inadequate 
sanitary accommodation I have mentioned as being so 
injurious is most general in spinning rooms, and this 
is just the part of the mill where children are largely 
employed. In considering this part of the subject, I 
have had in mind the regulations which have long 
been thought necessary in well-ordered elementary 
schools ; and I think if the same standard of sanitation 
and decency were enforced in mills, a very valuable 
improvement would result in the moral condition of 
the persons employed. 

Effect of the Labour of Women upon their Homes. 

Great difference of opinion exists among workers as 
to the advisability of restricting by law the employ- 
ment of married women in mills, although all classes 
agree in the undesirable effect of the absence of the 
mother upon the home. 

The prejudice against mill-work for married women 
is strongest in the Huddersfield district, and some of 
the employers have rules under which it is prohibited 
or gradually discontinued. 

One employer (No. 10) takes no fresh workers known 
to him to .be married, and those who marry while in 
his employment cease work at the end of six months. 

At another mill (No. 21) married women continue 
in employment until they leave for their confinement, 
but are not taken back afterwards, nor are fresh hands 
taken who are known to be married. 

At another mill (No. 19) no married women are taken 
on, and, until recently, those who marry during their 
employment were discharged. The latter rule is now 
modified, and women who man-y during their employ- 
ment are allowed to remain, as in the case of No. 21, 
until childbirth, and do not afterwards return. The 
more stringent rule was introduced by one of the 
founders of the firm, who had worked his way up from 
the rank of a workman, and who believed that a “ great 
“ deal of the unhappiness and drunkenness in working 
“ families arose from the wives being in the mills, and 
“ from the consequent dirtiness and untidyuess of their 
“ homes.” 

In another mill (No. 11) the employment of married 
women used to be prohibited, but recently it has been 
allowed, because other mills being open to married 
women the rule failed to serve the purpose for which it 
had been designed, that of keeping the women in their 
homes. 

Altogether four employers expressed to me their 
approval of compulsory restriction of married women’s 
employment, but I found all the others I consulted had 
not previously considered the question, and now regard 
it with indifference. They admit that married women’s 
labour is undesirable, but are indifferent to the means 
taken lo check it. 


The advocates of restriction state that the loss to the 
home consequent on the absence of the mother is much 
greater than the gain obtained by her wages. This is 
sometimes the case when the. calculation is made in 
actual money when the amount earned in the mil] is 
paid weekly to someone else for the cleaning and care 
of the home. Mr. Egerton, the manager of Messrs. 
John Brooke and Sons’ mill, quoted in support of this 
argument a case in which the woman drew 10s. a week 
in wages, and paid 12s. a week for the care of her 
home. In such cases of course the husbands are also 
employed. 

Among the workers a number of married men who 
had realised the harmful effect upon their own homes 
of the absence of their wives, advocated strongly some 
form of restriction, and some married women held the 
same view. The majority of unmanned women are 
decidedly opposed to the employment of married 
women in the mills. 

On the other hand, many workers fear the immediate 
result of a complete withdrawal of married women from 
the mills, and fear the effect upon homes practically 
maintained by the wife’s labour, either where the 
husband is dead or disabled from work, or where he is 
unemployed and the withdrawal from the mill of his 
wife would not necessarily be followed by the substitu- 
tion of himself. 

The large majority of married women at present 
working are opposed to any restriction. 

It is also urged that the restriction of married women’s 
labour would give an advantage to unmarried women 
in wage earning, and thus discourage marriage and 
encourage the evasion of the law by concealment of 
marriage. 


Conclusion. 

In conclusion, I am of opinion that the conditions of 
mill life in Yorkshire for women and children could 
be much improved by a more thorough system of in- 
spection in factories. It is nob possible for the present 
staff of inspectors to devote time to a detailed inquiry ; 
nor is it possible that they should, without such inquiry, 
become acquainted with the conditions of women’s 
labour. The difference of wages for men and women 
where both are engaged in the same employment 
appears to be a matter for trade organisation, but 
the due ventilation of the workrooms, the safety of 
machinery, and the necessary sanitary arrangements, 
could be enforced by law, i.e., if it were possible for the 
inspection to be efficiently carried out. 

I am, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 
(Signed) M. E. Abraham. 

Read and approved, 

(Signed) ‘ Eliza Orme. 
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To Geoffrey Drage, Esq., Secretary, 

Eoyal Commission on Labour. 


July 29, 1892. 

INTRODUCTION AND SCOPE OF THE INQUIRY. 

In accordance with the instructions received at the 
meeting of the Lady Assistant Commissioners, on March 
7th, 1892, 1 have the honour to present the following report 
upon the cotton industry of Lancashire and Cheshire. 

I have visited over 170 mills, and I have been guided in 
my selection, as in Yorkshire, by information obtained 
from factory inspectors, employers, and operatives. 

The conditions specially affecting the employment of 
women do not vary in Lancashire and Cheshire as they do 
in Yorkshire; I have therefore found- it unnecessary to 
divide these counties into districts for the purpose of com- 
parison. 


EXTENT OF FINES AND DEDUCTIONS. 

The fines in Lancashire may be classed, as in my York- 
shire report, under the heads of disciplinary fines, and 
fines as damages, though the class of fault for which fines 
are inflicted vary in the two counties. 

In Lancashire there is no recognised system of 
“mending ’’the cotton cloth after it has left the weaver. 
It is generally too poor to repay such extra attention even 
if this be given by the weavers themselves. For this 
reason also, fines inflicted as damages are as a rule lighter 
in Lancashire; the heaviest, talcing one alone, seldom 
exceeding fid. In exceptional cases, for example Mill No. 
299, 3s. was deducted as a single fine. I also found cases 
where, though the fines are actually lower than in York- 
shire, they are not lower in proportion to the value of the 
cloth. Sometimes the weaver buys the piece (Mill 2U5, 
where its price was 38s.) Sometimes the full piece wage 
is taken (Mills Nos. 336 and 361), and sometimes 6d. is 
deducted when the wage value of the piece is only 8rf. (e.g., 
Mill No. 334). Of course, many of these pieces are woven 
in one week, and the fines may amount to as much at the 
end of the week, if the damage is repeated, as does the 
single fine paid by the Yorkshire weaver. (Cf. Yorkshire 
Report, p. 99, Mill No. 60.) 

In every district I received complaints from the weavers 
with regard to the infliction of fines for what is known as 
“ Black Oil,” that is for the staining of cloth during the 
process of weaving it by oil dropping from some part of the 
loom. It is admitted by employers that the stains may 
not have been caused by any carelessness on the part of the 
weaver ; and it is stated by the weavers that the damage is 
seldom due to their neglect, but is more frequently caused 
by the condition of the “picking hand, for which the 
tackier should be held responsible. 1 he weavers further 
state that when the oil supplied is of an inferior quality it 
is impossible to prevent it “ flying on to the cloth. At a 
number of mills (e.g., No. 206) the weavers are allowed to 
wash out the oil stains at their own cost, and at a few mills 
this is done at the cost of the firm (e.g., Mill No. -22). 

Fines for late attendance are in force at most mills, and 
*■ range, as in Yorkshire, from lei. to fid. (See column o in 
tables of reference.) At many mills in addition to the 
fines the gates are locked for periods varying from five 
minutes to two hours (e.y., Mill No. 197 and Mills Nos. 


complaint with regard to unpunctuality (Mill No. 350) 
attended himself the following morning at the place where 
it had occurred, and excluded for the day all those who 
were not there at three minutes past 6. This action on 
his part was accepted without any ill-will, and no complaint 
of unpunctuality has since been made by the firm. 

The deductions made in mills in Yorkshire (see p. 99) are , peduc- 
also general in Lancashire. The charge for hot water is as tions. 
a rule Id. and lid. a week, and for the cleaning of 
lavatories Id. a month. Deductions are occasionally made 
for the renewal of brushes, the renewal and repair of 
brushes and oil cans, damage to the machinery, and in 
many districts for the oiling of looms. 

With reference to the deductions for hot water very little (<j.) Hot 
complaint is made unless the water supplied is bad, as in water. 

Mill 180, or is charged for whether required or not, as in 
Mill 321. 

It is urged by the operatives that the deductions for ( a .j Brushes, 
brushes, either damaged or worn out, are frequently unjust, 
as the quality supplied is so poor that the articles cannot 
last for the time expected by the employers. 

They also state, with regard to deductions for oil (/.) Oilcans, 
cans that, as they are obliged to oil the machinery while it 
is in motion, it is impossible to avoid occasional accidents. 

The most serious complaint has reference to the sums (g.) Oiling 
which a number of firms deduct weekly for the oiling of ot looms, 
their looms. The general charge is id. per loom, and out 
of the sum so collected a man is paid who does the work 
as often as necessary during the week. Except when the 
number of weavers employed is small, the levy is consider- 
ably in excess of the wages paid to the oiler, and moreover, 
he is engaged upon other work for the firm during the 
greater part of his time. In the majority of cases the 
weavers also resent the charge as unjust in itself, and are 
of opinion that they might with equal right be charged for 
the oiling of the engine which runs the looms, or for the 
wages of the tackier who attends to them. 

This system obtains principally in north-east Lancashire. 

An attempt to introduce it in Bury (Mill No. 315) proved 
unsuccessful, and in other parts of the county it is scarcely 
known. 

Probably owing to the better organisation of the trade (ft.) False 
in Lancashire, I found fewer cases than in Yorkshire of particulars, 
false particulars being stated upon the weavers’ cards, but 
those furnished are sometimes incomplete and are not 
supplied to each weaver as required by section 24 of the 
Factory Act of 1891. 

Ifthe particulars are fully given, the weavers sometimes 
accept without protest a table hung up for general inspec- 
tion, and do not demand that they shall be supplied to 
them individually (e.g., Mill No. 370). 

The weavers working at Mill No. 336 complain that though 
the length stated upon the ticket, and that for which they 
receive payment, is 80 yards, the actual length is 86 yards. 

If the cut, when woven, falls below the latter length, they 
are fined for bringing out a short cut ; in fact, they are 
paid for 80 yards and are expected to produce 86 yards. 

DISPUTES. 


35 Som?t£ especially in the Burnley district, a number 
of “ sick weavers ” are permitted to attend every morning 
on the chance of getting looms left vacant owing to the. 
illness of a permanent weaver. In case the regular weavers 
arrive later than the time of grace allowed, these sick 
weavers ” are put upon their looms for the day. 

I found many cases of these fines for unpunctuahty 
inflicted upon weavers, but they are not enforced in other 

‘Cl'S*- object to tb. — ejetec of 
lines for late attendance, although they endeavour to 
Sre punctuality on the part of their members by other 
means. In Rochdale the union secretary upon receiving a 


I have received evidence bearing upon three disputes in 
which women have been specially concerned. 

In the first case (Mill No. 327) the dispute arose in 
April 1891, and ended in May in the same year. It turned 
upon the question of a fixed allowance of time for 
cleaning roving and stubbing frames. The firm had 
not observed the general custom of stopping the machinery 
at stated intervals, or at least for fixed periods, and the 
operatives were, in -consequence, forced to dean their frames 
during meal hours, in contravention of the Act. They 
asked’' that a time should be fixed for this purpose, and 
after some delay were informed that the machinery could 
lie stopped, though it was not stated for what time. 
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Immediately after this permission was granted a frame 
tenter was discharged lor having spent one hour and a 
half cleaning her frame, the overlooker being of opinion 
that this was too long. Several other workers had been 
engaged, at the same task for a similar time, and the ope- 
ratives, considering the dismissal unjust, struck in support 
of their companion, and were then locked out. 

The frame tenter who was discharged has not been taken 
back, but is receiving support from the Union till she finds 
other work. 

The time allowed at another mill in the neighbourhood 
for cleaning an exactly similar frame is two hours. 

The second case was in Oldham, and was not one of 
those about which the Commission has already received 
evidence. The strike took place at Mill No. 307, and was 
diieeted against an overlooker who had been charged with 
immorality. It was only after he had been found guilty in 
court of immoral offences that he was dismissed by the firm. 

The third strike about which I have received evidence 
was at Nelson. The strike took place in February and was 
concluded in March 1892. It arose under similar circum- 
stances to the last, but in this case the question of guilt 
was decided by three clergymen who were chosen as arbi- 
trators, both sides agreeing to this mode of settlement. 
The arbitrators, after carefully weighing the evidence, 
found the overlooker guilty of “ making immoral proposals 
“ to a married woman and of using indecent language to 
“ other females.” They included the following .recom- 
mendation in their award “ It was with the deepest 
“ regret we learned during the inquiry that the offences 
“ of which we have been compelled to adjudge Houghton 
“ Greenwood guilty are not uncommon among men who 
“ have the oversight of the female operatives in other 
, “ mills, and as ministers of religion We most earnestly 

“ appeal to the employers of labour to practically recognise 
“ their duty in this matter, and to seriously consider how 
“ essential it is to the happiness and well-being of those 
“ under their charge, as well as to their credit, to make 
“ the moral conduct of their workpeople a subject of nearer 
“ concern and of greater importance.” 

The award from which I quote was printed and distri- 
buted among the weavers in Nelson, and is believed by 
them to have created a marked improvement not only in 
the behaviour of overlookers, but in the attitude of em- 
ployers upon this question. Shortly after its publication 
a “ cut looker ” was discharged by another firm for making 
immoral proposals to a weaver who brought her piece to 
him for inspection. 

(a.) Causes I notice that fines are a constant cause of friction 
of friction, between operatives and employers, though in all cases into 
which I have inquired the difficulty has been settled at the 
instance of the local Union without the occurrence of a 


COMPETITION BETWEEN THE LABOUR OF MEN 
AND WOMEN. 

(«.) Wen- Unlike Yorkshire, all weavers in Lancashire are paid 

vel 's. alike, and men and women do the same work. Many 

women in Lancashire earn, as weavers, about 24s. a week 
all the year through, whereas in Yorkshire 18s. a week is 
an exceptional wage for women weavers, and is seldom 
maintained for any length of time. The wages of weavers 
m Lancashire, men and women, when in full employment, 
are equal, on an average, to those of the best men weavers, 
when in full employment, in the highest paid district of 
Yorkshire. 

1 found no general preference given to women over men 
. except in Wigan, where the organisation is weak and the 
wages are so low that few men are ready to accept them 
without protest. 

Ir. other districts there are rare instances in which women 
are preferred ; but in no instance is there any rule against 
the employment of men except at one mill in Tyldesley 
(No. 349), where, owing to the men being attracted to the 
collieries, only one or two remained in the mill. The firm 
decided that under these circumstances it would be better 
to have women only. 

ini mull Ri " g an<i throve -spinning, l, l ,on wbich women are 

spinners. employed, competes to a slight extent with mule spinning 
upon which men are employed. In the former, beiter 
cotton and more steam are required, uncovered spindles 
cannot be used, .nor counts be spun above 40. For these 
reasons mule spinners do not anticipate any serious results 
from the present competition; and though a number of 
firms have already ring and throstle frames in use, and a 
few are adopting them in place of mules, it does not seem 
likely in any district that the women, whose work is paid 
at a much lower rate, will replace the men to any serious 


extent. A mule spinner earns about 35s. a week, while a 
ring or throstle spinner earns only 14s. or 15s. a week. 

In Wigan, at Mill No. 332, the mules have about half 
the usual number of spindles, and the spinners are women. 

In Bolton and other districts near Manchester, roller i c \ R(l|| 
covering, which was formerly done by men who were paid co’verers.° r 
about 30s. a week, is now done by women, who are paid 
12s. to 15s. a week. In north and north-east Lancashire 
this work is done entirely by men. 


EFFECT OF THE LABOUR OF WOMEN UPON 
THEIR HEALTH. 

As in Yorkshire, serious complaints are made by the (a.) Causes 
operatives of injury to their health arising from badly con- Of m-honliii 
structed and neglected sanitary accommodation ; from 
insufficient provision for comfortable meals ; from bad 
ventilation ; and from shuttle accidents. Added to these 
causes of ill-health, the weavers complain of the injurious 
effects of excessive steaming and sizing, both of which are 
prevalent in the following districts Burnley, Blackburn, 

Danven, Todmorden, Wigan, and Bury. 

The cardroom operatives throughout Lancashire com- 
plain of the light fibrous dust which is generated by' the 
carding process. 

The ring and throstle spinners state that they suffer from 
the excessively high temperature of the spinning rooms, 
which in some mills reaches 100° F. (e.g., Mill No. 357;. 

I found the sanitary accommodation in Lancashire mills (6.) Snni- 
more universally bad than in mills of a similar class in taryuccrm. 
Yorkshire, and I attribute this to the greater heat used in mo<al " 1 "' 
the manufacture of cotton, which tends to increase the 
effluvia. In the . majority of mills the lavatories are 
without ventilation, and open directly out of the rooms. 

The tub or pail system is very general, and, in addition , c \ Tul) 
to its other disadvantages, is the method of removal. In system. 
Yorkshire the common practice is to take away the tubs 
from the outside, but in Lancashire they are carried 
through the rooms. This is done during working hours, 
about twice a week, and on each occasion the air of the 
room is vitiated. 

Another system which I hare found objectionable is that (,/.) b ok 
kiiow as the bog system. Pipes connected with the lava- system, 
tories pass through every story of the mill, and at the 
bottom end in a cesspool, described as a “ bog.” This 
cesspool remains untouched always for a considerable time, 
and sometimes for as long as 12 months (e.g., Mill 
No. 374). The effluvia is generally extremely bad, and, as 
a rule, worse in the lowest room. No water is used, and 
the pipes become stopped, causing the lavatories to get 
into a filthy condition [e.g., Mill No. 359). 

1 was surprised to find this system ir, a modern and 
otherwise well-constructed mill of considerable size (No. 

369). Although the card room out of which the lavatory 
opens is lofty and well ventilated, the effluvia was, at the 
time of my visit, noticeable at a distance of about 10 
yards. This was so, notwithstanding good ventilation in 
the lavatory, the floors of which had been washed with a 
disinfectant in anticipation of my visit. 

At a mill in Preston (No. 156), where the sanitary accom- 
modation is very bad, the manager made no attempt at 
concealment or apology. He frankly admitted it was bad, 
adding, it was so bad that he thought it unwise on my 
part to persist in my wish to see it. 

In almost eveiy district water is used in at least a few (,■.) Wind- 
mills. In one Preston mill (No. 167) the sanitary accom- s >' s,cm - 
modation is extremely good, and the manager states that 
no trouble has been experienced in consequence of the 
carelessness of the operatives. As this witness spoke from 
four years’ experience his statement is important, as con- 
tradicting the numerous employers who allege that i heir 
only objection to improving their sanitary accommodation 
is the certainty of its being damaged by the operatives. 

Hot water from the engine house is utilised in some 
mills in the lavatories, but I believe this practice to be 
undesirable. The operatives complain that the use of hot 
water for flushing purposes itself causes effluvia. 

In a number of mills the lavatories have been closed (/.) Recent 
inside and fresh ones built outside. The managers in improvc- 
these mills state that unless water is used it is impossible, 1,icn * 
even with the greatest care, to keep the lavatories free 
from effluvia, which is certainly injurious to the workers’ 
health. 

Generally speaking, the sanitary accommodation is dirty (a.) Genera 
and neglected, and situated only a few feet from some of condition, 
the looms and other machinery. In one mill (No. 233) a 
piece of the lavatory door had been removed to enable it to 
close over a spinning frame. 
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The medical officer of health for Burnley writes, in a 
letter to me, upon this subject : “ The sanitary accommoda- 
“ tion in mills is the most debasing surrounding for 
“ women.” But, notwithstanding this opinion, and the 
number of mills in which there is extremely bad effluvia, 
I could only find one case in which the local sanitary 
authority had taken action. In this case (Mill No. 155) 
the visit of the sanitary inspector had taken place some 
time previous to mine; the nuisance still remained, and 
the owner of the mill remarked that, as he believed, the 
local sanitary inspector to be in the pay of plumbers, he 
did not intend to improve his accommodation. 

The divided responsibility which now exists between the 
factory inspector and the sanitary authorities under the 
Act of 189 1 is held by the operatives to be largely the 
cause for the evasion of the law. The matter is looked 
upon as “nobody’s business,” and is consequently 
neglected. 

With regard to the provision of hot water and other 
comforts in the preparation and consumption of meals 
much remains to be done ; though the Lancashire opera- 
tives are, in this respect, better situated than those in 
Yorkshire. Hot water is very generally provided, but only 
in a small number of cases can food be cooked. To one 
mill I visited a restaurant is attached, and in three also 
there are dining rooms (Mills No. 278, 312, 313, 322). 

The house surgeon at the Manchester Infirmary attaches 
great importance to this question, as he has ti’aced many 
cases of illness among the operatives and their children to 
the unwholesome food they are forced to take during mill 
hours. 


Shuttle flying is, in Lancashire as in Yorkshire, the only 
form of accident from which women appreciably suffer. 
The high speed of the Lancashire looms, and the difficulty 
experienced in weaving the heavily sized warps constitute 
the necessity for the more general adoption of some form 
of guards. In some districts guards are unknown, and in 
only a few mills are they attached to all the looms. 

I learned from the employers and from the weavers 
themselves, that in those mills where the guards are in 
general use, their introduction was at first objected to by 
the operatives ; but this is no longer the case, and the old 
prejudice is allowed to have been merely against a “ new 
thing.” This opinion appears now to extend to all 
weavers, for although employers still quote them as dis- 
liking the use of guards I heard no such opinion firsthand. 
On the contrary, a unanimous desire is expressed by 
weavers for guards, even though these should entail some 
extra trouble at first. 

In two cases (Mills Nos. 151 and 156) I was told guards 
were in use, but on inquiring myself, in the shed, 1 found 
this was not the case. 


I heard of 18 recent shuttle accidents in which loss of 
eye had ensued : — 

Mill No. 138 - - - 2 cases. 

„ 164 - - - 1 case. 

„ 199 - - - l „ 

221 - - - 1 „ 

„ 238 - - - 1 „ 


292 - 
313 - 
329 - 
335 - 
337 - 
371 - 

374 - 

375 ■ 



3 cases. 


The house surgeon at the Royal Eye Infirmary, 
Manchester, informs me that while the total number of 
serious accidents treated at the infirmary during the whole 
of last year was nine, the same number has already been 
reached in the first five months of this year. 

Eight cases of loss of sight, two of which are included in 
my total of 18 eye accidents, occurred in Todmorden 
during the last 18 months. 

The ventilation in the majority of mills is inadequate, 
and the ventilators are frequently sealed. In the Nelson 
district many of the mills are without ventilation in any 
form, and the manager of Mill No. 246 admitted that it is 
a common occurrence for weavers to faint in hot weather. 
Several cases of fainting were reported to me by the 
operatives, especially from those mills where, in addition to 
bad ventilation, heavy steaming prevails. 

The use of fans in cardrooms is exceptional, even in the 
mills which were pointed out to me as the best. I seldom 
found good window ventilation, and even if the windows 
could open little use was made of the opportunity. I was 
always told by the manager of the mill that the control of 


the windows is left to the operatives, but from the opera- 
tives, I received a wholly different statement. Another 
point is, that the windows are mostly constructed so that 
when open a draught falls upon the frames, and, blowing 
down the “ends” injures the work. In these rooms the 
atmosphere was almost invariably hot and close. 

Although oversteaming is provided against under the (*.) Steam- 
Cotton Cloth Factories Act, the operatives are of opinion lng ' 
that in order to make the Act fully beneficial, Mr. Osborne 
should have assistants to help in carrying it out. I visited 
a large number of sheds in which the dry heat was about 
90° F. and the moist heat ahout 80° F. Frequently 
the steam jets are within a few inches of the weavers’ 
heads, and where this is so they complain of severe head- 
ache (e.g., Mill No. 313). All the weavers I have seen 
complain of general prostration and of rheumatic pains; 
the former they attribute to the excessive heat of the shed, 
and the latter to the sudden change from a hot atmosphere 
laden with moisture to the cold outer air in the winter or 
even in the summer months. Steam is most heavily used 
in winter, but some firms continue its use throughout the 
year. Much suffering is also caused by the condition of 
the floors which from condensed steam, or from frequent 
“ degging ” (i.e., flooding with water) are always damp. 

In Mill No. 289, the weavers state that the water rises 
above the top of their clogs, and I have, myself, found 
most of the floors in a very wet and dangerous condition . 

When the warps are heavily sized the steam or water mixes 
with the size dust and forms a slippery mixturs, upon 
which it is difficult to walk. In illustration of this danger 
it was reported to me by witness. No. 407, that a tackier 
had slipped while carrying abeam and died from the effects 
of the fall within two days. A weaver at Mill No. 150 also 
fell, and catching her arm in the wheel of the loom was 
seriously injured. In some mills the water lies upon the 
floor in pools (e.g., Mill No. 194). Rheumatism is very 
common among the weavers working in these mills. 

The manager of Mill No. 289, which is noted for heavy 
steaming, expressed his readiness to take me through if I 
would wait for a few minutes in the office. Believing that 
he was anxious to turn off the steam in order that I should 
not sec it, and knowing that I should afterwards receive 
evidence from the weavers as to whether this had been 
done, I agreed to the delay. When I afterwards entered 
the steam was off, and I noticed that the wet bulb ther- 
mometer registered a much lower temperature than seemed 
in accordance with the moist heat of the shed. Upon 
touching the water surrounding the bulb I found it to be 
quite cold although it was then 3 o’clock. I learned 
from the operatives that the steam had been turned off and 
the thermometer watered immediately before I passed 
through. I also learned from them that this is done 
habitually twice a day at the time appointed under the Act 
for registering the temperature. 

In Mill No. 323 the register for the current month was 
not hung up in the shed as required by the Act, and, upon 
asking to see it I was informed that it was kept in the 
office; upon inquiry there I was told it was not kept at 
all. 

In several mills the thermometer and register are hung 
out of sight. 

It is urged by manufacturers in favour of the practice of 
heavy steaming that it is essential to the manufacture of 
cotton cloth under the present conditions of trade. The 
manager of a mill in Tyldesley, No. 349, expressed an 
opinion directly contrary to this, though he admitted 
having, at one time, held the general opinion. His 
experience extended over several years, and he had proved 
that a better quality of cloth could be made from the same 
quality of cotton, and at the same cost, if the “ softening” 
is introduced into the size while the warp is “ slashed,” 
instead of being introduced by the aid of steam, while it is 
woven. The looms under this new system produce the 
same amount per week as they did under the old. 

This witness is strongly of opinion that the heavy 
steaming still in force is injurious to the health of the 
operatives. 

The size which is used for cotton warps varies a great ( t .) Sizing, 
deal in composition. Chloride and sulphate of zinc, 
chloride of magnesium and epsom salts are among the 
various salts used to lesson the glutinous qualities of two 
of the principal ingredients, namely, flour and tallow. 

These salts are also valuable for the purpose of retaining 
moisture, and they have the further property of preventing 
mildew, by which last quality they have probably earned 
the name of “antiseptics ” which is commonly given to 
them by the operatives. Together with China clay, which 
is used to a considerable extent, they are condemned by 
the weavers as injurious to their health. I noticed several 
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weavers whose lips were coated with white site dust, and the 
medical officers of the districts attribute to this injurious 
material, the various forms of lung diseaee from which 
weavers suffer who are employed upon heavily sited warps. 

I found the air in several of these sheds clouded with 
dust and especially so in one mill, No. 2.97, where I was 
assured by the tackier the ventilation was “ the best in the 
district.”' I insisted upon making a close examination of 
the ventilators which I discovered were closed. Upon 
opening one, the quantity of dust which fell showed that 
it must have been closed for a considerable time. The im- 
pression I received during my visit was justified by the 
evidence of the weavers whom I afterwards saw (witnesses 
432 and 433). 

(,„ ) card- I have already alluded to the fine fibrous dust in card- 
rooms. rooms. “With very few exceptions it exists, and where a 
lower quality of cotton is used there is, in addition to the 
dust, a considerable quantity of “ Huff.” Even in lofty 
rooms, where the air seems fairly clear, the condition of 
the operatives clothes and hair reveals the fact that dust 
is being rapidly generated, and demonstrates the need 
for careful ventilation. Examination of the few fans which 
are in use showed that they “ extract ” or take away a large 
quantity of dust. 

(».) Mo- Though the conditions of mill life in Lancashire are 
rainy. closely similar to those in Yorkshire I found a larger 
number of cases of actual immorality and of immoral ten- 
dencies. I see no explanation for this except in the fact 
that the sanitary accommodation is much more frequently 


common to men and women in Lancashire than it is in 
Yorkshire. Two cases of immorality have been directly 
(raced to this, and it is mentioned as the cause of much 
loose language and immoral behaviour. Moreover, com- 
mon provisions for decency are sometimes absent as in Mill 
No. 375, where the lavatories, opening from the shed in 
which men and women work together, are unprovided with 
doors. In several cases also {e.g., Mills Nos. 229 and 305) 
the sanitary accommodation for the women is situated in 
the tape room or in other rooms in which men only are 
employed. Under the head of disputes (see p. 116) I 
have alluded to the serious cases of immorality. 

My remarks on the effect of the labour of women upon M Homes, 
their home life with regard to Yorkshire apply with about 
equal force to Lancashire. The wife of the cotton opera- 
tive has, however, as a rule, less necessity to work than the 
wife of the woollen operative, and about half the number 
of married women working in the Lancashire mills are 
wives of colliers and other workmen. 

A number of medical officers have given evidence in 
support of that given by Dr. Tatham before the Commis- 
sion, but, as the physical conditions affecting the employ- 
ment of married women are similar in all districts, I propose 
to reserve my evidence on this point and treat the subject 
afterwards as a whole. 

I am, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

(Signed) M. E. Abraham. 

Read and approved, 

(Signed) Eliza Orme. 
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Slack oil, Gd. from 
8d. piece. For shuttle 
marks caused by 
damp. Infirmary, 


ked out till break- 
: time.^Hot water. 


For damages, up i 


altered. Women wor 
ing in small shed us 
lavatory in men 

In yard. Water. Good 1 1 


. Never pay odd farthing 


| Weavers suffer from 
over use of steam, and 
from Chinaclay. Floor 
very wet. 


Shuttles fly 1.. . 
quentl.v. Tenter 
hit ^on eye r 


Can cook meals and get 


No roof, and door bad 


Water used, but lava- ! 
torics sometimes so 
neglected that cannot 
bo used. Water does 


| Floor in shed very wot. 
Weaver fell in conse- 
quence, and got arm 
caught in loom wheel. 


workers. In filthy 
condition and ' 
bad effluvia. 


i Firm stated guards 


No shuttle guard. 
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No! of Occupation 
Wit- of Witness; 

jolof 

— 


Accommodation. 

of Machinery. 

General Remarks. 

208,201 Employer and 

- 

Cardroom, average 11s. 

Late attendance. Hot 
water and cleaning 
of lavatories. 

Tab system. Women 
complained of ef- 



205 Employer - 

154 

Cardroom, average 18s. 

Lato attendance, and 
damages. 

Dirty - - 


Ventilation in cardroom 
very good. 

200,207 Employer and 
j worker. 

155 

Cardroom, average 14s. 
Winders, average 13s. 
Warpers, average 17s. 
Weavers, 6s. id. per 

Late attendance, da- 
mages. Hot water 
and cleaning of lava- 

Dirty throughout. In 
cardroom cfiluvia very 
bad. 

Noguards. Vfeavcr 
lost eye from fly- 
ing shuttle. 

1 


150 


Damages. Afraid of 

Bad and much exposed. 

Told shuttle guards 

Steam in weaving shed 

| worker. 


rage 12s.^ Warpers, 

Ring ' and B throstle 
spinning, average 10 s. 

other fines, which are 
not imposed. 


looking found 

rature high. 

210 I Manager - 






Manager refused infor- 
mation. &c. in absence 
of employer, who was 
opposed to all factory 

211,212 I Manager and 

158 

per loom. Winders, 
average 12s. Warpers, 

Late attendance. Da- 

Mill yard. Flushing 
system. 

No shuttle guards 

Ventilation bad. 

213,211 Manager and 
worker. 

215,210 Manager and 

159 

160 

Cardroom, average 13s. 

Lateattendance. Hot 

Close together for 
men and women. 

closed. 

Very bad. 

No shuttle guards 

Ventilation bad. Steam 
in weaving shed very 

817 Manager - 

218,219 Manager and 
220,221 Manager and 

101 

102 

per loom. Ring spin- 
ners, average 15s. 
Cardroom, average 
17s. 

Cardroom, average 
17s. Sd. 

Weavers, average 7s. 
per loom. 

Late attendance. Da- 
mages. Hot water. 

Light for damages. Hot 

Late attendance. Da- 
mages. Hot water. 

Water laid on in some 
others tub system. 

Lavatories removed 
from inside mill. Now 
outside, clean. 

Tub system. Effluvia. 

No shuttle guards. 


222 Employer - 

101 

Weavers, average 5s. 3d. 
per loom. Cardroom, 
average 15s. 6 d. 

Late attendance. Da- 
mages. Hot water. 

Clean and good 

No guards. One 
serious accident 
from flying shut- 
tle. 


223,221 Manager and 

165 

Weavers, average 7s. 
per loom. 

Late attendance. Da- 
mages. Hot water. 

Tub system. Clean - 

No shuttle guards. 


225, 220 Employers - 

106 

Cardroom, average 
ISs. 3d. Winders, ave- 
rage 12s. Od. Reclers, 
average 9s.6tf. Throstle 
spinners, 14s. 6 d. 

Damages. Hot water 

Generally bad - 


Objected to laying on 

IliiP 

227, 228 Manager and 

167 

Weavers, Os. 7 id, ave- 
rage per loom. Card- 
room, average 18 s. G d. 

Late attendance. Da- 
mages. Lavatories. 
Hot water. 

Very good. Water laid 
on throughout. Old 
system removed four 
years ago. 


|pS 

229,230 Manager and 
231 Manager - 

168 

109 

Weavers, average Gs.9d. 
per loom. Cardroom, 
average 18s. 7d. 

Weavers.average 6s.7id 
per loom. 

Lateattendance. Light 
for damages. Hot 

’Late attendance. Da- 
mages. Hot water. 

Water laid on through- 
out. 

Water laid on through- 
out mill. 



231,235,' Manager and 
230. workers. 

»» 

Cardroom, average 
19s. Sd. 

No fines. Deductions, 
hot water. 

On landing and in 



worker. 

171 

^ narrow ’loom! ^Wea- 
vers, average 9s. Gd. 
broad loom. Rovers, 
average, 17s. 

Late attendance. 
Damages : oiling. 

Lavatories in shed 
used by men and 

side very much 
exposed. 

No shuttle guards 


239, 2-10 Manager and 

172 

Weavers, average 5s. 3d 
average 15s. 4d. 
Warpers, average 19s. 

Damages. Accidents 

Outside ; tub system - 

No shuttle guards 


211,212 Manager and 
213 Worker 

174 

Weavers, average 5s.6d 
pel' loom. Winders, 
average 15s. Od. 
Warpers, average 
19s. Od. 

Drawers, 12s. Slub- 
bers,- 18s. Rovers, 
average 20s. Inter- 

Damages to ma- 
chinery and cloth. 

Hot water Id. a week. 
Lavatories. 

Building new lava- 

Clean ; outside. Tnb 
system. 

No shuttle guards 

Steam in shed very 

214 Worker 

176 

Cardroom, average 15s 

Hot water Id. a week. 

Formerly bog system. 
So bad, has been re- 
placed by water. 


Ventilation bad. Only 
windows, and workors 
not allowed to open 
them. Dust thick. 
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Worker 

Worker 


Worker 

Workers 


7 Cardroom, 

18s. Ul. 

8 Card room, 


180 I Cardroom, average 19s. 


1 Weavers, average p< 
loom, 5s. 10W. 
Winders, average 1- 
Warpers, 19s. 


- Water ; one good, but 
1 in another lavatory 
I water does not act 
| Used by men. 


I Tub system inside. No 

’ on doors ot lava- 

s. Used by men. 

Had not been cleaned 


| Damages, heavy.- Oil- 
tendance. He 

. Damages. 

I Damages. Late attei 


Very dirty and bad - 


thick. Witness, 240. 


; Window veil 
Dust heavy ne 
ins frames. 


- | Information refused by 

firm. 

- | Water unfit to drink at 
j Ne» Mill but have to 
j pay for it. 


lb shuttle guards. ] 


Tub system outsit 


I Weavers. averaf 
5s. 10W- per loom. 
Winders, average II 

, Weavers, average 5s. I 
per loom. Winders, 

1 --rage 12s. Warpers, 


Weavers, average 5 
per loom. Cardrooi 

Weavers, average !... 
per loom. Winders, 
average 15*. Warpers, 
average 20s. 

loom 5s. Winders, 
average 18s. Warpers, 
average 17 ' 


1 1 Damages. Lateatten- 


Pub system outside, i 
Lavatories for mer 
and women together 


i Tub system : fair 


| Damages. Sent hoini 


Ventilation bad. 


No shuttle guards. 


No shuttle guards 


Ventilation bad. Putting 


No shuttle guards. 


a No shuttle guards 


273,274 Manager and 


loom 5s. 4W. Card- 


avers, average 5s.9d. 
sr loom. Winders, 
■erage 15s. (Id. Card- 


loom 5s. 8d. Card- 


es light. None 
te attendance, 
es discipline 


Outside ; fair - 

| Outside ; fair - 

In shed, good. Ir. card- 
room, bad ; eillnvic 
About to change froi 
tub to water system. 


, No shuttle guards 


| Ventilation bad. Floor 
•degged.” Very wet 
tnd slippery. 


effluvia. In one card- | 
room no seat to lavi 
tory. MoFarlane 


I In shed and winding 
room, bog system ; 
effluvia. In card- 


rg system. Lava- 
vorkers. Very bad 


No shuttle guards. 


Late attendaiiee. 
Damages average 
19s. 2d. on 95(1 looms 
per week “ black oil." 
Oiler. If tackier soils 
cloth, weaver fined. 
Hot water id. a 
week. Lavatories. 


No shuttle guards 


Ventilation good. 


- ami great heat, 
lied 510- F. dry 
85° F.moist heat. 

r. Floor slippery, 
sive smell from 
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BOYAL COMMISSION ON LABOU11' 


Index 
No. of 
Wit- | 

Occupation 
of Witness. 

folof 

Firm. 

Wages. 


Sanitary 

Accommodation. 

Guarding 
of Machinery. | 

1 

General Remarks. 

28L 282, J 

1 

Manager mid 

199 

Weavers, average per , 
loom, 5s. 8«. Card- 
room, average 18s. Gd. j 

Damages, light. If 
damage bad, weaver 
buys cut. 

Jog system ; effluvia ; 
changing to McPar- 
lane’s patent. 

1 

Witness, 282, black 
eyes from flying 1 
shuttle; another 
weaver lost eye. 

Steam very bad and 
smell offensive. Con- 
densed steam falls 
upon weavers, who 
complain of rheuma- 
tism. Floor “degged.” 
Weavers standing in 

28t 

Worker 

200 

W< avers, average 
4s. 10W. per loom. 

Heavy ; for “ black oil.” 

Effluvia in shed. Lava- 
tories so dirty and 
neglected that wea- 
vers refuse to use. 

No shuttle guards. 
Shuttles fly fre- 
quently. 

Steam very heavy and 
offensive smell. 

285 

Worker 

201 

Weavers, average 5s. 
per loom. 

Damages up to Is. l’ay 
for broken brushes. 

Effluvia in shed. One 
lavatory for 200. 
weavers not fit to 


foul language.' 

288 

Worker 

202 

Weavers,5s.6d.per loom. 

Heavy. Locked out if 

ft 

No shuttle guards 

Not much steam used. 


Worker 

203 

Weavers, average 4s. 8 d. 

Lnteattendance. Hot 

Lavatories out of shod. 
Effluvia; sometimes 

So shuttle guards 

Steam very heavy. 
Tacklers abusive. 

» 

Worker 

204 

Weavers, average 5s.9f7. 

Light. ' Hot water, 
lavatories. 

Good ... 

No shuttle guards 

Floors “ degged ” twice 

289 

Worker 

205 

Weavers, average 5s. 3d. 
per loom. 

Heavy i^ujMto 5s. ^on 

had to pay S8s. on a 
cut. “ Black oil.” 
Late attendance. 

Hot water used for 
flushing. Effluvia. 

No shuttle guards 

Tacklers abusive. 

290 

Worker - 


’issst’i 

Light. Hot water. 
Lavatories.^ Weavers 

Lavatories outside ; 
good. 

No shuttle guards 

Steam very heavy. Heat 
intonse.k 

291 

Worker 

207 

Weavers, average per 
loom 6s. Id. 

Damage heavy. Hot 

Clean, if McFarlane’s 

No shuttle guards. 



Worker 

208 

Weavers, average per 
loom 5s. 4}d. 

Heavy. Oblige weavers 
to buy pieces. Late 
attendance. Hot 

Water; outside 

Shuttles fly con- 
stantly; weaver 
seriously hurt 
upon head short 
time ago. 

Steam very heavy. 
Temperature 90° F. 
Clothes so wet that 
weavers prefer to 
..carry them home. 
' Offensive smell from 

293,294, 

295.298. 

Workers - 
. 

209 

Weavers, average per 
loom, 5s. 9d. Card- 
room, average 19s. 6d. 

Damages, heavy. 
“ Black oil." Oiler. 

Effluvia in cardroom - 

Shuttles fly fre- 
quently. Witness, 
293,hit upon head. 

No ventilation. Win- 
dows do not open. 
Floor “ degged ” and 
steam heavy. Clothes 
soaked. Weavers com- 
plain of rheumatism. 


Worker 

210 

Weavers, average 5s.ld. 
per loom. 

Light. Hot water. 
Lavatories. 

Outside; water; good 

No shuttle guards 

Steam heavy. T em- 

perature frequently 
90° F. Water runs 
down walls. Weavers 
complain of rheuma- 
tism and injury to feet 
from wet floor. 

293 

Worker - 

211 

Weavers, average 5s. 6d 

Light, i Habitual late 

Lavatories^ outsido ; 

No shuttle guards 

Steam heavy ; floor 
wet ; temperature 
high . Tacklers abusive 
to children. Weavers 
work spoiled because 
children afraid to 
fetch tacklers. 

299 

Worker 

212 

Weavers, per loom. 

Late attendance. Pay 
for cut if damaged. 
Oiler. Broken 

brushes, Od. 

Good. Water system, 
outsido. 

No shuttle guards 

Floor "degged” heavily. 

300 

Worker 

213 

Weavers, per loom, 

Damage, average Is. 
“ Black oil.” 

Hot vyatcr ^used for 

N o shuttle guards. 
Witness hit upon 

Steam very heavy. Jets 
over heads of weavers. 
Causes headache. 
Clothes become very 

301 

Worker - 

214 

average 5s. 9 d. 

Damages, heavy. 
Weavers buy cuts. 
Oiler. Locked out if 
I late. Lavatories. 

Effluvia caused by iisc 

' ' 


302 

Worker 

215 

Weavers, per loom, 
average 5s. 4id. 

Damages, heavy. 
Weavers buy cut. 

Good ; in yard 


Steam sornet imes 

303 

Worker 

216 

Weavers, per loom 

Very light 

Good; water. Weavers 
in one shed use lava- 


Steam heavy. “ Dog- 
ging” done at night, 
and weavers do not 

SOI, 30 

Workers 

217 

Cardroom, average 20s 
Weavers, average per 
loom 6s. Of/. 

None. Lavatories, Id. 
a month. 

Effluvia iu rooms 
when lavatories are 
cleaned out. 

No shuttle guards 

Steam heavy. Tem- 
perature above 90° F. 

30007 

E \vo'rke» an 

218 

Weavers, average pel 
loom, 5s. Od. Card 
room, average 18s. 6d 

Late attendance to 8d 
“Black oil.” Lava- 
tories. Hot water. 

Formerly bog system 
now McFarlane’s 
patent. 

No shuttle guards 

Firm pay an oiler. 
Temperature at one 
end of shed high. 

309 

Manager 

219 

Cardroom, average 18s 

None. Hot water. 
Lavatories. 

Bog system 

No shuttle guards 


310, 31 

Manager an 

220 

Cardroom, average 
ISs. Od. 

None. Hot water. 

Bog system ; dirty 

No shutt le guards 


313, 31 

^worker. 811 

1 221 

Weavers, average pe 
loom, 5s. Od. ^Card 

Hat ^attendance 

Hot water. 

1 Bog system. Weaver- 

No shuttle guards 
Weaver lost eye 
and firm had to 
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Index . Index 

No., of Occupation i,- 
Wit- of Witness, j.; 1 


Weavers, average per I 
l loom, Gs. lit/. Wind- i 
us. average 18s. fid. I 


■ Damages light. “ Black 


Accommodation. 


of Machinery. 


General Remarks. 


Bog system ; outside ; , Shuttle guards ir 


oil.” Lavatories. | Effluvia in'cardroom. 


bad. No shuttle guards. 


Manager 
. I Manager ai 


Manager 
i | Manager and j 
I Manager 


Damages. Hot water 

I Weavers, average per | Black oil. Lavatories 
| loom, 5s. 7(1. Card- 
| room, average 18s. 

1 Weavers, average per ■ Damages light. Lava- 
| loom, 5s. Cardroom, | tories. 
average 18s. 


Weavers, average per 
j loom. 5s. 8 d. Card- 
I room, average 18s. 
! Throstle spinners, 


Up to 2s. G d. for dam- 
ages. Late attend- 
ance. Oiler. 


22SI i Weavers, average per ! Damages light. Oiler. 
| loom, Gs. Hot *“ T — 

tories. 

230 | W 


i, average per j Damages light. Oiler 
average None. Hot water free 

232 j Weavers, average 

233 Weavers, 


231 Cardroom, 


Effluvia. Tub system l No shuttle guards. 


No shuttle guards. 


system. , No shuttle guards. | 


Flushing 

Effluvia m some ; 
lavatories. 

Very close to looms. No shuttle guards I Ventilation bad in 
Very dirty ; effluvia. | cardrooms. Loaded 

Flushing system. with dust. 


Water let off. Effluvia ; j No shuttle guards i Dust heavy in winding 
dirty. j tooin. 

In shed; door open; No shuttle guards. 1 
close to men's looms. I 
Flushed. 

Outside. Water let oil. No shuttle guards. J 


average 1 Damages light. Oiler, 
os. mi. per loom, i Hot water. Lavatories. 
Cardroom, average i 
19s. Winders, Its. 

Ring spinners, 13s. Gd.l 


Ventilation bad. 

3d. | In yard. Water let off.j No shuttle guards. 

Bog and tub system, i No shuttle guards. I “ Sick weavers ” pui on, 
Very dirty. Effluvia j Three women hit | All rooms veiy clirly. 




Winders, 13s. 

235 | Weavers, average 
per loom. Cardro 
average 19s. Gd. 


Weavers, average 
5s. 3d. per loom. 
Cardroom, average 
2«s Ring spinners. 


bad. Hole 
in door of one lava- 
tory to allow part of 
spinning frame to 
pass through. 


Damages light. Oiler. | Filthy and broken 


No shuttle guards. 


Lava- j down. Very bad 
tories. effluvia. . Close to | 

frames. 

Damages, 8s. a week Tub system. Effluvia, No shuttle guards Weavers pay Tor gold 
on 91G looms. Oiler. | 1 1 bobbins. blaircase 

Hot water. 


I Tank in shed Effluvia ; No shuttle guards Ventilation very bad. 
one lavatory filthy; I I Cardroom loaded with 

oozing through floor. 


Light. Hot water - Outside ; fair - 


. No shuttle guards. | Steam heavy. 
Weaver lost 
in March. 


Weaver seriously 
cleaned. Effluvia, i injured few days 
No ventilation. ago and another 
in December. 

I Weavers, average 5s. 1 Heavy. Oiler. Lava- I Good. McFarlnne's Shuttles frequently! 
per loom. 1 tories. Hot water. patent. ny. 


Ventilators put in but 


I Manager and I 243 I Weavers, average Damages 
worker. : 5s. ltd. per loom. ken bn 

Winders, average lbs. 


lig Bro- Good in winding room, ! No shuttle guards 


| Manager - J 2-44 | Weavers, average f 

Manager an 
worker. 


| per loom. 

Weavers, at 
per loom. 


Manager 

Manager 


247 | Weavers, 


average 

s. 9 d. per loom. 

248 i Weavers, 5s. per loom 

i Weavers, average Gs. 


Light. Hot water 

J Light - 

Light, Hot wate 


vo- No shuttle guards 


Fair. McFarlano’spa- No shuttle guards. 
Water let oil twice a No shuttle guards 


I Good. Flushed auto- ! No shutt le guards, 
matieally at frequent I Manager admits 
intervals. j shuttles fly. 


Steam very heavy. 
Window ventilation 
only. “ Sick weavers ” 
put on for day. 


Oiler paid by firm. 

Some weavers have six 
looms at Gs. fid. per 
loom. Ventilation 
very bud. Managers 
admitted that weavers 


No ventilation. Win- 
dows cannot be 
opened. 


Q 2 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON LABOUR : 


SPSfiS? No. of 


Manager am 
Manager 


worker. 

Manager 


Manager and 


360,3111 ! Manager and 


Man 


Manager - j 
Manager and ! 
|Employer and| 
Employer 


'itness cannot state 

Zm. 


s. 3d. per loom. 

average 




Very light 
Late attendance 


Damages 5s. Gd. on 676 


'erage 5s. j Oiler - - 

erage 6s. | None • 
average ! Damages light - 


19s. Gd. 

avers, average I Light - 


worker. 
Manager and 


V'eavers, average 9s. j Non 
per loom (two looms).' 


Bookkeeper 26S W 


Head over- 
looker and 
worker. 


S87, 338 | Manager and 


SS9, 390 Manager and' 


391 I Bookkeeper 


Manager and 


271 | Weavers, avert 
5s. 2 d. per lo 
Cordroom, avei 




Weavers, average 
5s. 3d. per loom. 
Cardroom, average 


:, average Very ligli 


“ Black oil.” Oiler. 
Late attendance. 

Option of taking cut. 

Damages to Is. Gd. 
Late attendance. 

Oiler. "Black oil.” 


Accommodation. 


General Remarks. 


Water throughout. 


Bog system ; dirty 


and women. 
Good in shed. I 


In sited ; very dirty - 

Tank, with water; out- 

Tub system and tank. 
Effluvia. 

Tub system, slight 
effluvia. 

Effluvia; dirty 

Tank; floor filthy- 
effluvia. 

Tub system ; very dirty 
Outside ; one lavatory 
Tub .system, some 


system. Very bad 


Very bad effluvi: 
Tub and flushin 
system. One lavi 
tory used by me 
and women. 


Tub system ; dirt 


No shuttle guards I Firm pay an oiler. 

No shuttle guards I Finn pay for cleaning 

No shuttle guards 
No shuttle guards. | 

No shuttle guards j No t ^ 

No shuttle guards I Ventil: 


No shuttle guards. 
Weaver had black 
eye short time 


Shuttles fly. No 
guards. 

No shut tle guards 
No shuttle guards. 


No shuttle guards 
No shuttle guards. 


No shuttle guards 

Noguards ; shuttles' 
fly. 

No shuttle guards. 


No shuttle gi 


No trouble to 
loom. Before used! 


water free. Venlilatior 


Temperature 85° F. 
dry heat. 80° F. moist 
heat. Cardroom vciy 

Hot water free. No 
ventilation. Tempera- 
ture 80° F. and 76° F. 


Iting spinners (women) 
replacing mule spin 


Steam heavy. Tem- 
perature 82“ F. 


Ventilation good. 
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Late attendance. | Tank system - 


Weavers, average 
4s. 6(7. per loom. 
Card room, average 


] Weavers, average 

Cardroom, average 
Is. (id. Ring spinners. 


l 1 


Late attendance, and 


■ | Very dirty ; floor filthy, 
i lavatory for men and 

j Tank system, filthy 


402, 403 
404, 405 

400. 40 

408.40 . 
4)0,411, 

413,414 

415, 416 | 

417 


Worker - | 
Workers - , 

Workers - j 
Manager and 
Manager and 

Manager and 286 

Manager and I 287 
workers. 

Manager - ! 288 


s. 9(7. per loom. 

eavers, avera 
•s. 7(7. per loom. 

| Weavers, average 5s.2(7. 


j seldom cleaned. 
- I Good. Outside 


Guardingof General Remarks. 
Machinery. 


Ventilation bad in shed. 
Temperature 91° F. 
and 71° F. Breakfast 
room and hot water 


No shuttle guards j Temperature 87° F.and 


No shuttle guards, i Average temperature 


AVai 




421,422 
423, 42-1 


vorkcr. 


Manager 

Manager and 1 
worker. 

Manager and | 


' W 


per loom. 
.Veavers,avei 
per loom. 

.Vcavers, a' 
per loom. 


Light. If habitually | Tub systt 
late, dismissal. Oiler. 

Very flight. 

Light - 
Light. Late 
Light - 


Damages, 5s. average Wat 
on 350/. wages. Late fat. 

1 attendance. “Black vet 


- No shuttle guards, j 

• in lavatories, | No shuttle guards I Steam heavy. Turned 
t but no ventilation; . off when . I called. 

| slight effluvia. I ! Sometimes in all day. 

- i Water.Lavatories close I No shuttle guards I Ventilat ion bad. Heavy 

to looms. | j sizing. 

ce Water. Fairly clean - j No shuttle guards i Atmosphere loaded 
with dust. 

- I Water - - - j No shuttle guards. 

'.I I 

it supply 1 


Dark. No 


No guards, 
shuttles. 


heavy. Turned off oi 
hearing c r 
1 Wet bulb 


ilel 


j Weavers, average 5s. id. 
! | Weavers, average 5s. 


flushing. 

Light. Oiler. Hot Outside; fa 


erand 293 Weavers, ave 


used for i No shuttle guards 
- No shuttlo guards. 

- I Effluvia and very dirty | Shuttle guards on 

I Two weavers lost 
j an eye (August 
I and January). 

I Looms were not 
I guarded. 

- | Effluvia, no ventilation ] No shuttle guards ; 

j have accidents. 

- j Tub system ; dirty - j No shuttle guards. 
No shuttle guards 


Employer and] 


Manager 

6 Manager and | 
worker. 1 

8 I Manager a 
0 jEmployerandl 




Weavers, average 8s. 
per loom (2 looms). 
Cardroom, average 19s. 


| Cardroom, average 16s. 
. Gassing 15s. (id. 
Throstle Spinning, 
14s. 8 d. 

Winders, 16s. 6(7. 
Throstle Spinners, 
14s. 6d. 


j Reelers, average 14s.6(/. I 


Doors ^open 
charged. 


One lavatory for tr 
and women. Dil 
very bad. Effluvi 


This is 

always done before 
temperature is regis- 

plain of rheumatism 


Atmosphere loaded 
mometcr not working. 


Weavers frequent- | Air loaded with dust, 
ly get black eyes I Examined ventilators 
front flying shut- | which were not work- 
ties. No guards; i mg, and when moved 
brought down large 


ic lavatory : Shuttle guard: 


ies Outside; no doors; - 
effluvia. 

i - 1 Very bad effluvia in : - 


i Effluvia. No seat in | 

I one lavatory; filthy. 
Tubs carried through 1 

during working hours. I 
i Tubs; good; outside . j 


Q 3 
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No. of I Occupation 
Wit- i of Witness. 


Accommodation. 


Pay for washing of 
blinds and cleaning of 
windows. 


Winders, 14s. 6d. - j None. Lavatcvic! 


800 | Cnrdroom, average IE 


810 J Weavers, 4s. 6 d. pel 
loom. Cardroom 


j Habitually late, 3d. 


Bo jkrn ej er 
Manager and : 


455, 456,| Manager and I 


No shuttle guards. 


trike against carder 


I charged 
morality 

- I Negotiati 


•d to carder 


boarded u 
I Ellluvia ver 


morality. 
Ventilation bad. 


No shuttle guards I Ventilation vi 


d I No shuttle guards, : Dining room and res- 
d | but slay top pro- j taurant attached ; also 
[ jects and forms lavatories to dining 
partial guard. I room, which are good. 

Food at ordinary 


Mostly water. Very | Weaver lost eye in I Steam t 
clean and good. Bog | December. Have | makes their 

in cardroom.. Effluvia, tried Clifton’s 1 

guard, but not 
successful. 


ache. . 

attached. Ver 
I bad in cardroc 


average 5s. Damages. Late atten- 


visit. Temperature 8G° 


per loom. Cardroom, 


| Bad work, dismissc 
Late attendam 
Lavatories. 


4G5 Worker 


j with “Clifton’s.” 

fery dirty and broken Shuttles fly fre- Ventilatior 
down. Ellluvia. Tub 1 quently. steam 1 

and bog system. i very wet. 


4G6(T,4GG Workers - j 318 Cardroom, average 20s. ' None. Hot wat 


407 I Worker 


Filthy, 
effluvia, 
often ill. 

Water; clean and good j - 

Outside ; clean. Efllu- ! 
via from men’s lava- [ 
tory into shed, one j 


lad No shuttle guards 


477,478, 
479, 4S0, 
481,482, 


Cardroom, average 17s. None 


s, average per , Damages, 10s. a week i Removed from inside ; ! 
is. 2 d. | on 380 looms. Late ] now flushed with I 

attendance. Hot I waste water ; outside. ; 


tism. Attempt made 


j Dust heavy when cards 


322 j AVea vers.average Ss.Sd. 


n's, average 5s.Gd. 


ped though water m 


Light; prefer dismis- Dirty. Somct 
sal. Dining room id. | Flushing. 


Water let olf twice 
| day. Off shed ; vei 
tilated. 


| Effluvia and very dirty, 
' Water let off. Effluvia 


Light for damages. I Good. Flushing nuto- 
Late attendance. J matically every 40 
^ minutes! 


Shuttle guards in Witness, 47b believes 

" ‘“I MS is; 


| No shuttle guards 


■eaw a an 

STEST,.; 

hungup ; could not t 


No ventilators provided 
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517 [ Manager and 

518 I Manager - 


623,524, ' Manager and 


529. 530. 1 Manager and 

531.532.1 workers. 1 
533,534, 


530,537 Employer and 


7d, Manager and 


Cardroom, average 12s. 


vers, average 5s.6(7. 
34!) j Weavers, average 5s. 

350 I Cardroom, average 18s. 

Throstle spinners, 

| 13s. 6(7. 

351 Weavers, average 4s.lrf. 

per loom. Cardroom, 

I average, 15s. Ring 
spinners, 13s. o il. 

332 Cardroom, average 21s. 
per loom. Cardroom, 


Light. Late attend- Tnl 
Late attendance. Da- J Tnl 
Light. Late attend- ! - 


j outside clean. 

None lata Door shut j Very bad effluvia 
time. Damages light, j 


via Shuttle guards or 

- Shuttle guards oi 

all looms. 

- ! Shuttle guards or 
! all looms. 


> Shuttles fly a 
| great deal. Ten- 
‘"*’s" face badly 


General Romarks. 


CaTdrooms dusty. Ring 

sir” 1 “ • nS 


forced punctuality 
upon members. 

ied very dusty, 
l’acklers abusive.. 


HoLivatei 
Late attci 


j Tub system ; fair. 


months. Some car- 
ried through room 
during working 


r^ closed j Cesspooh 
| Damages'. ’ I 
'. [ Damages. Late at- [ Good ; clean 


. [ Late, 0.5, c 

I till breal.._ 

Broken spindles. Is. j 


; ! Shuttle guar 
d all -looms ; 
coined 


Hot water free. Pan 
in shed not working. 
Witnesses complained 
of dust. Work during 
dinner hour. Union 
checked immorality 
of overlookers. 

i I Air loaded with dust. 


endanc 


onperature admi 
led to reach 100° 

‘ ' my visit 91° F. 


i in shed. [ No shuttle guards ■ 


518 Worker 


301 j Weavers, avert 


average Broken spindles, Is. - j Bog system ; overtl 

j into room. Ellli 
| bad ; used by r 


nages up to piece j ; 


i Tacklrrs abusive. 


553, 554 I Manager and 

555, 550, ) Manager and | 
557. workers. 

558,559, 1 Manager and | 
500. I workers. | 

561 J Manage: 

602,563 j Manage: 
workei 

364 and I Managerand I 
574. i worker. I 

575,570 ; Managerand! 
worker. 

577,578, ! Managerand 


Shuttles flv f 
1 quently. Th 
witnesses 1: 


I 5s. 10 id, ! 

14 \ Cardroom, 

15 i Cardroom, 

10s. 6(7. 

16 Cardroom, 

17s. 6(7. 

17 j Cardroom, 

15s. 0(7. 


> Light - 
i Damages to 6<7. 


Cesspool; 
Filthy ; op 


ry dirty. 


! None - 

i Late attendance to 4<7. 

. Dismissal preferred 
' damage. 


Bog system. 

- j Bog system, dirty 

- Fair, off passage 
I. | Bog, bad effluvia 

Tub, slight effluvia 


| Very heavy dust in one 

imperature S8° F. and 
9°F. 

?t water free. Vcn- 


583, 584. | workers. 
685,586. 

587,588, Managerand 


tendance. 

. I Damages to 6(7. 


shed only. Ventila- 


590, hoi, I Workers 
592. ' 

593,594 j Workers 


372 j Cardroom, 

373 Cardroom. 


] attendance 
average | None. Milk and hot j Bog system 


Ventilation very bad. 
Ventilation bad. 
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Index 
No. of 
Wit- j 

Occupation 
of Witness. 

Naof 


Fines. 

Sanitary 

1 Accommodation. 

Guarding 
of Machinery. 

General Kemarks. 

59&5f0, 1 

Workers - j 

874 j 

Weavers, average l.v.lW. 

Late attendance 

’"wo lavatories for 100 1 

weavers. Cesspool J 

neglected for 12 j 

months. Effluvia 

very bad. 

Some looms have 
guards. Weaver’s 
eye knocked out 
in JuDe by shut- 
tle from un- 
guarded loom. 


598 599, 
000. 

Workers 

375 

Weavers, 4*. lOJd. per 

Late attendance to 6d. 
Doors locked some- 
times before 6 o’clock. 
Damages. '• Black 

Effluvia^ so bad that 

of shed ; no doors. 
In disgusting eondi- 

No shuttle guards 
ago and those are 
now very bad. 
Witness hit fre- 
quently. Two 
weavers and a 
tenter lost an 

No ventilation, exoept 
by windows. These 
never opened. 
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THE EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN. 


To Geoffrey Drage, Esq., Secretary, 

Royal Commission on Labour. 

September 24, 1892. 

INTRODUCTION AND SCOPE OF THE INQUIRY. 

In further pursuance of the instructions received 
on March 7th, I have the honour to present a report on 
the conditions of employment of women in the following 
districts : — 

.Macclesfield, Derby, Congleton, Braintree, 'Halstead, 
Booking, Leek, Coventry, Kidderminster, Trow- 
bridge, Bradford-on- Avon, Frome, Stroud, and' 
Nailswi.rth. 

Evidence has been obtained from operatives, em- 
ployers, and other persons closely connected with the 
manufactures of silk, carpets, cloth, shoddy and flock, 
watches, cycles, and the cutting of fustian and velvet. 

I. SILK MANUFACTURE. 

Wages. 

The wages earned by women in this industry vary 
not only with the different branches of manufacture, 
but also with districts and employers; except in Mac- 
clesfield there is no recognised scale of payments. 

Throughout the trade work is intermittent, and 
therefore, although in some branches it is highly paid, 
the yearly average earnings are low. 

Mac- The silk manufactured in Macclesfield mainly con- 
deslield. sists 0 £ scarve s and handkerchiefs, the black scarves 
worn by sailors in the navy being chiefly supplied 
from this district. 

In the silk-throwing trade of Macclesfield women’s 
earnings average about 7s. a week in the good season, 
and 6s. if calculated throughout the year. The wages 
earned by weavers, whether working in a mill, in their 
own homes, or for an “ undertaker,” are higher than 
those earned by the “ throwers.” Women working on 
power looms in a mill earn about 12s. a week during 
the good season ; those working upon hand looms for 
an undertaker earn a similar wage and can rely upon 
more regular employment. Some of the latter class 
can average about 10s. a week throughout the year. 
Those who work in their own homes probably realise 
the highest net earnings, as loom rent is charged upon 
all hand looms by manufacturers as well as by under- 
takers, with the additional charge by some manufac- 
turers of Is. in the pound for quill winding. 

The undertaker obtains work from a manufacturer, 
and lets it out to the worker at the same price, 
charging in every case a loom rent of 3s. a week in 
summer and 3s. 6 d. a week in winter. This rent was 
till recently 4s. and 4s. 6d. Undertakers usually 
reserve one loom for their own use. 

The price list is not absolutely adhered to by the 
manufacturers ; some small firms wholly disregard it, 
and the larger ones only observe it when dealing with 
their indoor weavers. The price paid by these to 
undertakers and outdoor weavers is from 15 to 20 per 
cent, lower than that paid to indoor weavers, while 
the smaller manufacturers pay from 30 to 40 per cent, 
lower than to their indoor hands, who are already paid 
below the recognised scale. 

In May last the indoor weavers ootamed an increase 
of 10 per cent. 

(t.) Coven- In Coventry, ribbon weaving is the principal branch 
fy. 0 f gilt manufacture. As in Macclesfield, there is com- 

petition between indoor and outdoor labour, but unlike 
that case, the outdoor weavers command the higher 

* Every outdoor weaver is a small capitalist whose 
plant is worth from 601. to 200Z. A “ plain ” loom costs 
about 30Z. and a “ figured ” loom about 803. Both are 
run by power which is supplied by an engine attached 
to every block of houses, and which is paid for by the 
weaver at the rate of 6d. per loom per week. House 
rent and power rent together amount to about 10s. a week. 


In connexion with this system the weavers consider they 
have a grievance. Very frequently, through failure 
on the part of the manufacturers to keep up a regular 
supply of “shoot” (i.e., weft), looms, after the work 
has been started, remain idle for a considerable time, 
and yet the weaver is obliged to continue to pay power 
rent to his landlord. When visiting the weavers’ 
houses I noticed several looms which were standing 
idle because the “ shoot ” for one or two of the many 
pieces‘of ribbon had not been sent by the manufacturers. 

As the supply of work is extremely irregular except 
diming the months of February, March, and April, it 
has been difficult to estimate the weavers’ earnings, 
even approximately. I could only learn that when in 
full work it is possible to earn 24s..aweek. Pickers-up 
and fillers are employed by outdoor weavers as well 
as by manufacturers. When employed by weavers 
they receive about 11s. and 9s. a week respectively ; 
when employed by manufacturers they receive about 
11s. and 7s. a week respectively. 

The trade in Braintree, Booking, and Halstead is („.) Bi-.iin- 
almost entirely crape manufacture, and the wages tree.Bock- 
throughout most departments compare unfavourably Knli ^M) 
with thoRe in the corresponding departments of other 
branches of the silk trade. The weavers’ average 
earnings are 6s. per week ; those in other departments 
are about 6s. 6d. Until a year ago weavers earned 
rather more per piece, and were more regularly em- 
ployed than now. In December 1891 the two-loom 
system was introduced, and its introduction was fol- 
lowed by a decrease in the number of weavers em- 
ployed, and also in the net earnings of the weavers. 

No extra pay was allowed for the additional loom 
except Is. a week during one month. This reduction 
is further explained under the head of Fines (see 
page 6). 

Various kinds of braids and trimmings are manufac- (d.) Leek, 
tured in Leek, Congleton, and Derby, and a number of Ccmgieton, 
the manufacturers are also silk throwers. Wages in and JJerl,y ' 
Leek are higher than in Derby, and in Congleton are 
slightly less than in Derby. 

The average wages in Leek are 11s. 6d. 

„ ,, Derby are 10s. 

„ ,, Congleton are 7s. 

Competition between the Labour op Men and 
Women. 

In Derby, men and women are sometimes employed 
together, and in these cases the men either receive a 
slightly higher rate (Mill 404) or they work two looms 
while the women work one only (Mill 403). 

Fines and Deductions. 

Fines, as such, are not very generally resorted to in the (?•). Div 
silk trade as a means of enforcing discipline. An opera- fino*?* 17 
tive arriving five or ten minutes late is seldom allowed 
to proceed to her work on payment of a stated fine. 

She is, instead, “ locked out,” and, as a rule, this is until 
the next starting time. Hence she suffers the loss in 
wages which such a compulsory loss of time entails. Ope- 
ratives, especially those whose homes are at a distance 
from the mill, look upon this as a hardship, as they 
find it difficulty to obtain shelter for the two to three 
hours during which they have to wait, and the conse- 
quent exposure in bad weather is sometimes attended 
by serious results. I noticed that Messrs. Beresford 
Brothers, of Congleton provide a room in which those 
who come late can find seats and shelter, although in 
this mill the gates are only locked for 15 minutes against 
unpunctual hands. At one mill in Congleton (407) the 
operatives are fined 1 d. for late attendance, and the 
money is paid into a sick benefit club. 

The following table shows the scale of benefits. In 
addition to these, which members are entitled to 
R 4 
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receive three months 
benefit of 1Z. 10s. The 

after entry, there is 
i entrance fee is Is. 

a funeral 

Rate of Wages per Week.) 


5s. | 

e, j 7., j 

1 j 

more. 


s. d. 

s. d. 

S. (/. s. d. 

Is. d. 


Maximum contribution 

0 2 


0 3 0 








Full allowance, first six 

9 8 

8 X 




weeks. 






Half allowance, second 

| 2 0 

2 6 










Third allowance, third 


1 8 










Quarter allowance, after- 
wards. 

1 0 


1 3 

16 19 

2 0 

2 8 


(i.) Fines as 
damages. 


This fund was supplemented by fines to the amount 
of 4Z. 4s. last year. 

Some firms allow the operatives to start work upon 
arrival, and, in calculating the wages, deduct the time 
lost. 

Fines as damages are rarely imposed in the silk 
trade, except upon weavers. As in the woollen and 
cotton trade, they are for injury done to the “ pieces.” 

The silk and silk crape weavers in Braintree com- 
plain that under the two-loom system they are un- 
able to give sufficient attention to their work. This, 
in consequence, suffers in quality, and at the same time 
their wages are decreased by larger fines. 


Effect upon Health. 

(a.) Gassing. The process of gassing, to which I referred in my 
Yorkshire Report, is carried on under similar con- 
ditions in Cheshire and Staffordshire. The gassing 
rooms are, as a rule, ill ventilated, or, although well 
ventilated, structurally unsuitable. (Mill 386;) The 
atmosphere in the gassing room of this mill is ex- 
tremely unwholesome, and the operatives complain of 
its injurious effects upon their health. Witness No. 
634 does not employ women in this department because 
I e believes the work to be so unwholesome 

l&JVeutKa- , In 51 mills visited the ventilation of 7 is good. 

That of the remaining 44 is bad, or, in a few cases, 
indifferent. The windows are expected to serve as 
ventilators, yet they are seldom opened in summer, and 
never in winter. It is in winter that, owing to the 
general use of gas, good ventilation is most essential. 
In one mill in Derby (No. 403) most of the rooms are 
crowded by heavy machinery, which extends from floor 


to ceiling, and shuts out all daylight. Gas is burned all 
day, and the atmosphere is similar to that of a gassing 
room. There is no scientific system of ventilation, and 
the operatives cannot remember the windows having 
ever been opened. In throwing mills an unpleasant 
smell, arising from the soap used in the steeping of 
silk, makes the absence of ventilation more disagree- 
able than elsewhere. In two mills (Nos. 378 and 379) ' 
electric light is used instead of gas for lighting pur- 
poses, and this improves the atmosphere. 

In Leek the standard working hours are 54 hours per (<•.) Hours 
week, and in Coventry, for throwers and preparers, 

46£ per week. In the other silk districts full factory 
hours are worked, except in slack time. 

The operatives in Leek like the present system of 
short hours. It was introduced some time ago by one 
ai L d was grainy adopted by all in the town. 

Those from whom I obtained evidence would like a still 
further reduction, so as to admit of their startino- work 
after breakfast. They believe their health, which has 
already benefited under the present system, would be 
better still if, at at any rate in winter, they were not 
obliged to leave home at the early hour necessitated by 
starting work at 6 o’clock. The manufacturers state 
that the work now done during 54 hours is as «Teat in 
quantity and better in quality than that which was 
done during 56£. 

Six of the 51 silk mills I visited have dining or tea (.<’.) Meals, 
rooms (Messrs. Courtauld’s mills, at Braintree, Booking, 
and Halstead ; Messrs. John Birchenough & Sons, and 
Messrs Brockleshurst, Macclesfield ; and Messrs. J. & J. 

Cash, Coventry) ; and a dining room is now being built 
by Messrs. Brough, Nicholson & Co., Leek. In every 
case the use of these rooms is free of charge, and in 
three mills Messrs. Ccurtauld employ a woman to cook 
for the operatives gratuitously. 

Pleasant grounds are attached to Messrs. Courtauld’s 
Halstead mill, in which the women take their meals 
during the summer, and during spare time in tho 
dinner hour a woman is employed by the firm 
to teach them to make their own clothes. The ma- 
terial is supplied at cost price by the firm. There is 
a small free library in connexion with the mill for the 
use of the operatives, and the dining room is used 
during the winter evenings for dancing lessons and 
entertainments organised by the firm. 

Seats are attached to the looms in almost all the (e.) Scats, 
mills I visited. 


I found very few places in which the sanitary accom- 
modation is objectionable. As a rule (see tables, col. 6) 
water is laid on throughout the mills, and the lavatories 
are kept in good order. 


(/.(Snnitiuy 
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TABLES OF REFERENCE. 


I. — Silk Manufacture. 


Occupatioi 
of witnea: 


Gonoral Remarks. 


Weavers, slack time.3s.3d. 

1 Gs. Gd. alternate 
>ks. Weavers, full 
e 6s. 6 d. and 9s. Gd. 
irnate weeks. Drawers, 


Damages, 8d. a packet for 
any fault. Wages earned 
upon packet, 7s. Gd. For- 
merly Id. for late attend- 


Very ^ flood, ^ 
throughout. 


07, 608, | Manager and I 378 | Wei 


vers, average slack 
e 4?. Gd.aweok. Wen 
s, average full tim 
Gd. a^week. Rollers, | 


817 ; Employer 

618 | Employer 

619 j Manager 
620, 621 I Manager a 

622 , Employer - , 
823, 024 Manager and ' 
625 Manager 

' | Manager and | 

Worker 
Worker 
I Worker 


| Weavers, average 6s, 


Winders, 7s. 6d. to 9s. 
| Doublers, 10s. to 11s. 
Spoolers, 12s. 


lining rooms and women kept 
to do cooking. Two-loom 
system introduced in Novem- 
ber 1891, Is. a week added 
for the extra loom upon threat 
of a strike, but this was taken 
off in the following December, 
information refused by Mr. 
Bradbury in the absence of 
the principal. 

Bounty of 8d. allowed if the 
piece is without fault, but 
. say this is impossible. 


j Late att 
fealf hi 


n wages amount | Good 
inutes, id. -, 30 I 


ok. Electric light 


Dining 
through. 

Dining room and woman to 
cook. Tea and coffee id. a 
cup. Electric light through- 
out mill. Meals taken in 
grounds during summer. 
Lodging free for those who 

Ventilation very bad, only two 
windows made to open in 
rooms where 100 girls are 
employed. 


Ventilation good, fa 


385 | Skeiners, 12s. to 15s. Work | 
decreasing with 
duction of macliin 
8SG | Winders, 8s. Grf. Spoolers, I 


If late, others put 


, Late attendance, 5 minutes 

grace, id. for every 1 " 

minutes. 


seldom opened. Wit: 
knows several wh ' * 
ill in consequence 


Ventilation bad. 


lsulticient. 

Windows 


10s. to Lis. 


Spoolers, 11s. Gd. to 12s. 
I Cleaners, 8s. to 


Late attendance, 5 minnte 
deducted. 

I Late attendance, ISminute 
Id. 

Late attendance, 30m inutc 
lid. 

Late attendance, 15minut< . 
Id., and looked out till 
next starting time. 


ospher 




Fair - 

Flushed 

Good. 


exceedingly bad. Blackman 
small and fow.^Girls looke'd 
of injury to health. 

Have ventilators, but not in 

Ventilation bad. 


jrs, 10s. Pickers, Us. 

Warpers, 10s. Wea 
j average 10 s. a " 


alike. Tea-roi 
attached to m 
can be given in 


?B6 


i Manager and 


i Piecers, 8s. Gd. Reelers, . 


1 1 Manager and | 
E 77310. 


it for half an hour 
. I Late attendance, locked 


Lavatories used by a 
and woman in one mill, 
separate accommodati 
in second mill. 
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Index 

■\Vit°- 

Occiipution ol 

Index 
No. of 
Firm. 

Wage. 

Fines. 

Sanitary Accommodation. 

General Remarks. 

040, 641 

*SS£ “ J 

397 

Winders, 6a. (Id. to 8s. 
Cleaners, 4s. 9 (7. to 7s. 9s. 
Half-timers, Is. 3 d. to 3s. 

Late attendance, locked 

fair. Asli system 

Ventilation bad. 

642j643, 

Undertaker 

and workers. 

398 

Weavers, average 9s. 6(7. to 
10s. through year. 

No fines - 

Outside, fair 

summer'and^'ecL^n winter! 
Hours from 8.30 to 8 with 14 
hours for meals. 

645 

Undertaker 

399 

Winders, 6s. to 7s. Weavers 

No fines - 

Outside good 

Loom rent on plain looms 3*. 
and 3s. 6(7., on figured looms 
4s. and 4s. 6(7. 

646 

Worker 

400 

Weavers, average through 
year 10s. 6 d. 

No fines, generally “ pull 
back ” spoilt work. 


Loom rent, Ss. 6(7. Hours, 12 a 

647, 643 

Undei taker 


Weavers, average 10s. 6(7. 

No fines - 


Hours average 10 a day. Loom 
rent, 8s. and 3s. 6(7. 

643 

Outworker - 


Can earn 14s. 3d. a week 
when working hard in 
full time. 

No lines, but lose time 
“pulling back.” Pay 
Is. 71(7. on cverywarp for 
“ twisting in.” 


Work from 6.30 to 8.80 during 
full time. Takes tea standing 
at loom, and sees to children 
at night. In busy time only 
loses s hour from work. 

661,652, 

653. 

Manager and 

401 

Piecers, average 10s. 
Winders, 10s. Lace 

makers, 5s. to 6s. 

Looked out till next start- 
ing time if late. 

Outside, fairly clean 

Ventilation bad. 

654, 655 

Manager and 

402 

Winders, 10s. Doublers, 8s. 

Locknd out till next start- 
ing time if 10 minutes 
late. 

Clean and good 

Ventilation bad, none but 
windows, which are closed. 

656, 657 



Piecers, 8s. 6(7. Winders, 
9s. Weavers, 12s. 6d. 

■ 

Piece workers if late locked 
out till next starting time. 
Time workers allowed to 

deducted for time lost. 

Water, fair - 

Men weavers have two looms, 
women one loom. Ventilation 

s.rsru-s’# 

saagfeagsfes 

658 

Manager 

404 

Chenille weavers, 8s. 6(7. 
Men employed at same 
work, 10s. 6(7. 

If late, locked out and 1(7. 
deducted for every half 
hour. 

Outside, fair 


659,660 

Manager and 
workers. 

405 

Average 11s. full time 

Late attendance, 5 minutes 
K7. and locked out till 
half hour, and then till 
breakfast time. 

Good ... 

Ventilation lair. 

661,662 

Manager and 

406 

Weavers, 9s. Reelers, 8s.6(7. 
Winders, 8s. 

Late 10 minutes 1(7. and 
locked out till next meal 

Good. 


663,664 

Employer and 

“ 

Winders, 5s. to 11s. Ma- 
chinists, 4s. to 13s. 

Late 1(7. Fines devoted to 
sick fund. 

Very good - 

Hot water for meals free. 

665 

Manager - 

408 

Average 10s. Full time - 

Late, locked out till next 
meal time. 

M, .... 

Ventilation had ; rooms very 
low and dark. 

666, 667 

Manager and 

•109 


Late. flocked out till next 

<j.«i - - ■ 

Hot water for meals free. 

668, 669 

Manager and 

410 

Winders, average 9s. full 
time, 6s. 6(7. slack time- 

Late, 1(7. and looked out 
till next meal time. 


Smell from soap used for steep- 
ing unpleasant. 

670, 671 

1 worlTer. 

411 

'S’E'eSJiS* 

Late, doors locked at start- 

Water. Recently altered 
from tank system. 

sphero^bad in one, fair in the 

672, 673 

Manager and 
worker. 


Cleaners, average 7s. 
Doublers, Ss. 

Locked out at starting time 
till next meal time. 

Clean. Flushed every day 

soap unpleasant. 

674 

Employer - 

413 

Cleaners, average 7s. 

Locked out at starting time 

Water good 

Fair ventilation. 

675,076 

Manager and 

414 

Cleaners and doublers, 
average 7s. 

Late, 5 minutes’ grace, then 
locked out and wage 
stopped. 

Tank System, 'effluvia 

ta4 - 

677,678, 

Manager and 
workers. 

415 

Winders, 6s. 6(7. to 8s. 
Cleaners, 6s. 

Late, locked out at starting 
time till next meal hour. 

Water, good 

Hot water free. 

680 

Worker 

416 

Weavers 10s. 

None 

Outside, tub system 

Ventilation bad. 

681, 682 

Manager and 
Worker. 

417 

Cleaners and doublers, 
average 7s. 6(7. 

Late, 6 minutes’ grace. 
Locked out for 15 minutes, 
but can shelter from rain. 

Good 

Windows^ opened at night to 

683 

Manager - 

418 

Winders _ and cleaners, 

Late, wages deducted for 

Fair - - 

Ventilation bad: only a few 
windows will open. 

684,685 

Manager and 

419 

Winders, average 7s. 
Warpers, average 10s. 

None 

Water, good 

Outside weavers paid higher 
prices than those inside. 

686,687 

Manager and 
worker. 

420 

ers, 10s.” Warpers, 20s. 

jta. • : - 

Water 

Ventilation good in parts. 

683 

Manager 

421 

Warpers, 15s. to 18s., ave- 
rage 10s. Blockers, 10s. 

None - - - 

Good 

Hours 8.30 to 6.80. Hour and a 
half for meals. 

689 

Manager 

422 

Warpers, 15s., average 10s. 
Winders, 5s. to 6s. 

Late, 6 minutes 1(7. 

Water, outside. 


690,691 

j Manager and 

423 

Winders, 6s. Warpers, 13s. 

None 

Good 

Ventilation bad. 

692,693 

| Manager and 

«* 

Warpers, 15s. Finishers, 
10s. 

None - - - 

Good - 

Ventilation good. 

m,m 

Manager and 

425 

Warpers, 14s.6(7. Winders, 
9s. 0(7. Blockers, 12s. 

I_ - • ■ 

Water, good - 

Ventilation good. Grids all open. 

698 

j Manager 
1 

420 

! 

1 Weavers, women, 8s. to 14s. 
Men, 14s. to 21s. 

1 Late, locked out - 

Good - 

Women weavers mind one loom, 
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Index 
No. of 

Occupation of 
Witness. 

1 

No. of 
En-m. 

Wages. 

Fines. 

'Sanitary 

Accommodation. 

General Remarks. 

m.m 

Manager and 1 

127 

Winders, Ss.to 12s. Warpers 
and blockers, 12s. 

None 

Good ... 

Ventilation goon. Fans. 

699,700 

Manager and j 
worker. 

128 

Average 8s. - 

Late, Id. and locked out - 

Water 

Ventilation bad 

701,702 

Manager and 
worker. 

129 

Warpers, 12s. 

None 

Good 

Ventilation fair in summer, bad 

703,701 

Manager and 

ISO 

Weavers, 3s. fd. to 13s. 
Pickers up, 11s. Fillers, 
6s. 6 d. 

Late, Id. and locked out - 

Water recently put in 

Five years ago proportion of 


Outdoor weaver 

•T 

Can clear 17. a week in 
good season. Pays 

picker-upjlls. Filler, 9s. 

Pay for all damaged work 


Looms cost 80/. each. Pays 0 d. 
a day a loom for power. 

706 

Outworker - 


| good season. Pays winders 

Loses three weeks putting^ 

not occur in factory, ns 
weaver works upon an- 
other loom. 


Original cost of loom 36/. and 
80/. Looms being spoHed^be- 

get them repaired. 

707 

Outworker - j 


Can got very little work. 

looms. Pays fillers 6s. to 
7s. a week. 

Pay for spoilt work 


Original cost of looms 80/. each. 
Can only get plain work.which 
figured loom, and is paid much 
lower than figured work. 

703, 709, 
710. 

Employer and 
workers. 

431 

I 

1 

Weavers, 9s. to 13s. IS lock- 
ers, 6s. to 12s. Winders, 
10s. 6(7. Warpers, 14s. 

Fined for spoilt work and 
for late attendance : both 
very irregularly imposed. 

Water 

Women and men paid same 
rate; men earn more. Dining 
rooms, with tea for breakfast, 
1 lid. a week. Dinners provided 
j by the firm at Id., lid., and 2d, 


S 


2 
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110YAL COMMISSION ON LABOUll : 


II. CARPET MANUFACTURE. 


Wages. 

Employment in the carpet trade of Kidderminster is 
fairly regular and the wages earned by women in some 
departments are good, but for the majority employed 
they are low, and no attempt has been made by the 
women themselves to improve their position. 

Women are employed as weavers of Axminsfcer rugs, 
their average weekly earnings being about 14s. 6 d . ; 
also as weavers of Turkey rugs, for which they receive 
a standing wage of 12s. a week; as weavers of the 
chenille used in Axminster rugs for which they receive 
from 10s to 12s. 6 d. a week. Stampers average 20s. a 
week ; printers and pickers 11s., and those employed in 
other departments 6s. a week. 

Competition between the Labour op Men and 
Women. 

An attempt was made, 14 years ago, to introduce 
women as weavers upon the same class of work in which 
they are engaged in Yorkshire. - 

They were offered the same wages as those paid in 
Yorkshire, viz., about 15s. a week. The men who had 
been, and are still in receipt of about 35s. a week struck 
against the proposed introduction of women’s labour 
and were successful in their opposition. 

• The trade union which exists is composed entirely of 
men engaged in weaving, and with whom women do 
not enter into competition. 


Fines. 

As a means of checking late attendance fines are ( a .) du. 
seldom imposed, the rule being, as in the silk trade, to eiplinary 
close the gates until the next starting time. I did not lmes - 
find this objected to. 

If work is faulty the general rule is to have it done (A) Fines as 
over again without payment. ‘ am " ses - 

When this is not possible, the fines range from 3cZ. to 
2s. 6d. 


Effect upon Health. 

The 11 mills I visited are pretty well ventilated, (?•) Ventii«. 
and in no case was the ventilation actually bad, though 10 " - 
in one mill (No. 437) there was serious overcrowding in 
a small room. In one case I found electric light 
(No. 441). 

The sanitary accommodation is good in all case:: ; the (A)Sanitarj 
lavatories are well supplied with water and cleanly tkm. mmn ' la ’ 
kept. 

As a rule seats are attached to the looms. Seats - 

The work done by women in the printing department Svliolc 111 ' 
is extremely dirty, and in some branches of weaving i.-ck 0 11,1 
considerable exertion is required, but I received no 
complaints from the women I questioned as to effects 
of either class of employment upon their health. 

I regret that I am unable to report as to the condition 
of Messrs. Richard Smith & Son’s factory, information information 
having been refused by Mr. Yiney. 


TABLES OF REFERENCE. 
II. Carpet Manufacture. 


Index 
No. of 
Wit- 

Occupation of 

Index 
No. o 

Wages. 


Sanitary Accommodation. 

General Remarks. 


Manager and 
worker. 

- 


Fines heavier than in any 
other factory in Kidder- 
minster. 


Information refused by Mr. 

713,714 

Manager and 
worker. 

433 

Winders, average 11s. 
Pickers 12s. to 15s. 
Stampers, average 18s. 6 d. 

Late, mornings 10 minutes’ 
grace. Locked out till 
9. After meal hours 5 
minutes’ grace. Locked 

Good, water 

Ventilation good in most rooms, 
grids in wall. Hot water 
free. 

713,716 

Manager and 

434 

Winders, average 11s. 
Stampers, lull lime, 27 s. 

■ : ■ 

Water, fair - 

Hot water free. 

717 

M ' 

435 

Winders, 9s. to 15s. 
Pickers, full time, 25s. 
Stampers, 20s. Printers, 

Late, kicked out till next 

Water, good 

Ventilation good in some rooms, 
generally fair. 

718,719, 

720. 

Manager and 

436 

Stampers, average 20s. 
Weavers, Turkey car- 
pets, 12s. 

Late, locked out at 6.10 
till breakfast time. 

Water, good 

Piloting very dirty work. 

721,722 

worker. 

437 

Fringers, average 6s. Rug 
weavers, 10s. Chenille 
weavers, 10s. 

Late, locked out till next 

Good, water 

Ventilation good, except in ono 
room, which was overcrowded. 

7^.724, 

Manager and 

■138 

"l2s. ° Chenille weavers, 
10s. 

Late, locked out. Other 
fines from 3d. to 2s. 6 d. 

Good - - - - 

Ventilation good. Hot water 

726,727, 

728. 

Manager and 
workers. 

•139 

Spinners, 6s. to 7s. 3d. 
Doublers, 8s. 6 d. Half- 
timers, Is. to 3s. 

Late 10 minutes, locked 
out till next starting 

Water 

Ventilation good. Half-timers 
hit by overlookers. 

729.730 

Employer and 
worker. 

410 

Spinners, 7s. Doublers, 
9s. 3d. Combers, winders, 
10s. 

Locked out, if late, till 
next starting time. 

Water 

Ventilation good, and putting 

731 

Manager 

441 

Pickers, 10s. to 12s. 
Winders, 6s. to 10s. 

Locked out, if late, till 
next starting time. 

Water 

Good ventilation. Electric 
light throughout mill. 

732,733 

Manager and 


Stampers, 12s. to 15s. 
Winders, 8s. 6d. 

Locked out. if late, till 

Water 

Good ventilation. 
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(a.) Dis- 
ciplinary 


(a.) Un- 
wholesome 


III. FUSTIAN AND VELVET CUTTING. 


Wages. 

There is very little slack time in this trade, and women 
earn on an average 8s. 6d. a week. 

Competition between the Labour op Men and 
Women. 

Men and women are paid at the same rate, but men 
earn about twice as much as women because of their 
greater strength. Every person has two long frames 
upon which the cloth is stretched, ready for cutting, 
and while women are unable to cut more than one piece 
at a time, men can cut two pieces without difficulty. 

Fines. 


affections of the feet.” Witness, 745, told me that 
women have attempted to cut two pieces at the same 
time but were unable to do so owing to the strain upon 
their strength. 

From the nature of the work done in them, fustian (4.) Ventila- 
mills are never over-crowded, and in many the rooms lion- 
are lofty. On the other hand, no provisions are made 
for extracting the lime dust to wtiich I have referred 
and which is generally present in great quantities. 

The sanitary accommodation is apart from the mil's (c.) Sanitary 
in all cases. With one exception (Mill, No. 449) the accommoda- 
lavatories are arranged on the tub system and in two Ion- 
cases (Mills 445 and 448) the same lavatory is used by 
men and women. 


There is no punishment for late attendance. The 
discipline in this respect in fustian and velvet mills is 
as lax as it is in all other respects. 

A uniform fine of Id. is imposed as damages for every 
hole, and a uniform fine of 6d. for every cut made in 
raising the pile. • 

Effect upon Health. 

The woven cloth is soaked in lime preparatory to 
cutting, and the dust which rises during the latter pro- 
cess is believed by the women to create lung diseases, 
and to be also injurious to the sight. Witness, 745, states 
that she knows several women who have been obliged to 
give up working from this cause. Several witnesses 
complained of prostration, and injury to their feet caused 
by the distance walked daily in the factory. They 
estimate it to be about 30 miles, and this was endorsed 
by some of the employers and by the medical officer 
of health. The latter is of opinion that fustian and 
velvet cutters suffer especially from “anasmia and 


Morality. 

I visited 10 fustian mills and with the exception 
of one (Mill 443), where the men and women work 
apart, I found no evidence of proper discipline, and I 
noticed a loose tone in the behaviour and conversation 
of the workers. Unsuitable songs were sung, and very 
undesirable romping took place even during my visits. 
I was informed by a police officer (witness, 751) and the 
Relieving Officer for the district (witness, 753) that im- 
morality had increased considerably since the introduc- 
tion of the fustian trade. These witnesses believe this to 
be due to the freedom of intercourse which exists between 
men and women working in the mills. They are allowed 
to bring unlimited quantities of drink into the mills 
during working hours and the general tone is stated to be, 
as I found it, very low. I was informed by the Assistant 
Town Clerk that over 27 per cent, of the affiliation orders 
granted have been applied for by women employed as 
fustian cutters although these form only a small pro- 
portion of the female population. 


TABLES OF REFERENCE. 


III. Fustian and Velvet Cutting. 


No! of 
Wit- 

Occupation of 
Witness. 

Index 

No. of 
Firm. 

Wages. 


Sanitary Accommodation. 

General Remarks. 

751, 755 

Employer and 

“ 

Average, 9s. (id. long 
frames, 7*. 6 d. short 
frames. 

Holes }<2. each; seldom 

Outside; tubs - - j 

Ventilation bad ; great deal of 
lime dust. Men and women 
paid at same rate. Employer 
keeps them apart during 

75C 

Manager - 

415 

Average 8s. Gd. 

Holes id. each; cut in 
cloth 6d. 

Tub; dirty; effluvia. Used 

Ventilation supplied by grids 

737,758 j 

Manager and 

-444 

Average 8s. - 

Holes id. each ; out 6d. - 

Outside; tubs 

Ventilation good. 

7511,740 

worker. 

446 

Average 7s. Gd. 

Holes id. each ; cut 6d. - 

Outside; fair 

Ventilation very good; rooms 
lofty. 

741 


447 

Average 8s. 

Holes Id. ; cut 6d. - 

Outside ; tubs ; effluvia - 

Ventilation very bad; lin-e 
dust thick. Men and women 
singing coarse songs and 

742, 743 

Manager and 

448 

Average 8s. Gd. 

Holes id. ; cut 6d. - 

Outside; tubs. Used by 
men and women. 

Ventilation bad; lime dust 
thick. 

744, 745 

Manager and 

449 

Average 8s. Gd. 

Holes id.; eut6d. - 

Outside; water 

iiS5d€rSSe 

common. ’Walking all day 

746,747 

Manager and 

450 

Average 7s. 6 d. 

Holes id. ; cut 6d. - 

Recently built outside. 

No discipline. 


Employer and 
worker. 

"> 

Average 9s. 6 d. 

Holes id. ; cut 6 d. - 

Outside; tubs 

Dust very heavy, when fustian 
is “ limed,” in Manchester. 

750 

Manager 

459 

Average 8s. 6 d. 

Holes id. ; cut 6d. - 

Outside ; tubs 

Lime dust very thick. No 
discipline. 

S 3 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON LABOUR : 



IV. CYCLE MANUFACTURE. 


Wages. 

Women are employed to a considerable and increasing 
extent in the more mechanical portions of cycle making. 
They earn an average wage as— 

s. d. s. d. 

Ball grinders of - - 10 0 to 14 0 

Screw turners of - - 6 6 to 9 0 

Screw makers of - - 9 0 to 14 0 

Competition between the Lab one of Men and 
Women. 

Women and men are not at present employed upon 
the same work, but witness, No. 821, told me he in- 
tended to supplant men’s labour as far as possible by 


that of women “ as women worked so much cheaper 
than men.” 


Fines are not imposed for late attendance, but the (a.) Dis- 
gates are locked either for a part or for the whole of the ciplinary 
day, and the wages are diminished according to the nes " 
time lost. 

Effect upon Health. 


I found the ventilation good in three factories, and (?,) Ventiln- 
bad in two. “ on ‘ 

I received no complaints from the operatives of injury (s.) General 
to health resulting from any branch of the work and, 
as a rule, seats are provided. 

The sanitary accommodation is good in all cases. (e.) Sanitary 


TABLES OF REFERENCE. 


TV. Cycle Manufacture. 


Index 
No. of 
Wit- 

Occupation of 
Witness. 

1 ndrN 

No, of 
Firm. 

Wages. 

Fines. 

Sanitary Accommodation. 

General Remarks. 

817,818 

; Manager and 

490 

"to 9s! P Ma- 
eliinists,9s. to Its. Ball 
grinders,^ 14s. ^ Screw 

None, but locked out some- 
times if late. 

Water 

Ventilation good. Most of the 
work very dirty, 'l'ho water 
in which the women liavo to 
keep their hands constantly 







warmed by steam. 

819, S20 

Manager and 

484 

Examiners, 10s. to 12s. - 

None 

Water - - - 

"Women allowed to leave before 
men, and do not return to 
work after meals for a few 
minutes longer. 

821 

Manager 

485 

Sorters, 9s. Screw turn- 
ers, 10s. to 12s. 

Locked out for day if late 

Water; good 

Ventilation bad. Witness in- 
tends to employ girls, as far 
as possible, m place of men. 







cheaper. 

822,828 

if 

4.86 

Ball turners, 10s. - 

IMate wages stopped for 

Water 

Ventilation bad. 

824,825 

Manager and 

487 
| 

Screw turners, 12s. to 18s. 
Ball turners, 12s. to 14«. 

If late wages stopped for 
“ quarter,” i.e„ till next 
meal hour. 

Outside ; water 

Ventilation fair. 
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Y. SHODDY AND FLOCK MANUFACTURE 


Wages. 

The average wage for rag sorters in the West of 
England is 7s. 6 d. a week. 

General Conditions in comparison with Yorkshire. 
The general conditions are better than in the York- 
shire mills. A considerable portion of the sorting is 
done after the rags have been washed, and those which 


are sorted before washing are rather cleaner than in 
Yorkshire. 


Efpect upon Health. 

The rooms are generally lofty, and the ventilation («•) Ventila- 
good. None of the witnesses I examined had suffered lon ‘ 
from shoddy or flock fever, nor did they know anyone 
who had done so. 


TABLES OP REFERENCE. 


Y. Shoddy and Flock Manufacture. 


Manager and 
worker. 

Manager and 

Employer and 
worker. 

Manager and 


Sorters, 7s. to 9s. Feeders, 


Effluvia; outside - 
Outside; fair 


Sion, j General Remarks. 


No ventilation ; offensive smell 


ist, and women say they 
,ve not suffered from shoddy 


Good ventilation. Very little 


VI. CLOTH MANUFACTURE. 


Wages. 

Comparing the manufacture of cloth in the West of 
England with the same industry in Yorkshire, upon 
which I have previously reported, I find in the latter a 
higher rate of wages than those paid in Wiltshire, 
Somersetshire, and Gloucestershire. 

Weavers in Trowbridge earn about 10s. a week in 
full time, and about 7s. 6d: on the average all the year 
through. Fines and other charges reduce this to 7s. 
In the Bradford-on-Avon, Frome, and Stroud districts 
the average for weavers, working full time, is about 
14s., and, taking the year through, about 12s. Men- 
ders’ wages average from 9s. in Trowbridge to 10s. in 
other districts. Pieeers’ wages average about 7s. 6 d. 
throughout the three counties. 


Competition between the Labour of Men and Women. 

Men are employed upon heavier work than women 
and receive higher wages. At one mill (458) in Trow- 
bridge, women have been recently put upon men’s 
looms, and are receiving the same rate of pay. 


Fines and Deductions. 

The fine for late attendance seldom exceeds Id., and 
i not universally imposed. 

The same system of fines for bad or damaged work 
xists with a few exceptions throughout the west of 
Ingland. A sum which ranges from Is. to 2s. is 
; taken up ” from the price of every cloth as it is 
nished by the weaver. The amount of damage is 
alculated after it has passed the mender, if the 
,ctual damage does not amount to the fine imposed, 
he balance is not returned to the weaver, but is kept by 
he firm in case the next piece should prove worse than 
he last. If, on the other hand, the amount of actual 
lamage exceeds the standard sum deducted, the balance 
s entered against the weaver’s name as a debt. Such 
lebts frequently amount to 21. or 31. 

The weavers complain that they never know what 
imount is standing against them in the books, or tor 
,vhat fanlts they have been fined. 

Deductions of 10s. 6d. and 24s. are made in irow- 
iridge for improvements in machinery. For the tying 
,n of a new harness a deduotion of 3d. is made. During 


my visit, in consequence of the action taken by the 
recently formed trade union this charge has been 
abolished at one mill (No. 465). 

All the weavers I examined in Trowbridge state that („.) clause 
false particulars are supplied to them on their tickets. -24. 

The nominal length of a piece is 49 yards, and the 
actual length is 56 yards. When an “end” is down 
throughout the piece the weavers are charged for the 
mending of a piece 56 yards long, although they are 
paid only for the weaving of a piece 49 yards long. 

Effect upon Health. 

The looms throughout the West of England run at a ( a j shuttle 
lower speed than in Yorkshire, and shuttle accidents accidents, 
are therefore less frequent. I heard of only one serious 
accident. At one mill (No. 474) in Stroud, a weaver 
lost her eye ; at one (No. 465) in Trowbridge, and one 
(No. 473) in Stroud, minor accidents occur frequently. 

The sanitary accommodation in the majority of the (/,. (Sanitary 
mills I visited is bad, although on the whole it is less accommoda- 
injurious than in either Yorkshire or Lancashire, as tl0 " - 
the lavatories are generally built outside the mills, 
and the effluvia seldom reaches the women while at 
work. 

At Messrs. Palmer and McKay’s, Trowbridge, hot 
water is used for flushing purposes, and the effluvia is 
stated by witness 768 to be very bad. I had no 
opportunity of verifying this statement as permission 
to inspect the mill was refused by Mr. McKay. 

Ventilation is generally bad. Fans are almost ( Ci ) vcntila- 
untried, and windows are seldom opened. In one mill tion. 

(No. 455) in Trowbridge the menders and spilers 
room is without ventilation, and is situated itnmediately 
above, and connected by an open staircase with the 
room in which wool is scoured. The iugredionts used 
in scouring are pigs, gall and manure, and the effluvia, 
which has no escape from the upper room affects the 
eyes so that an unaccustomed person cannot keep them 
open. 

In one mill (Messrs. Apperley, Curtis, & Co.) in 
Stroud, no trouble has been spared to ensure good 
ventilation. Every room has one or more fans, and 
the sanitation in other respects is equally good. All 
the rooms are sprinkled once a week with carbolic 
acid. 

S 4 
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TABLES OF REFERENCE. 

YI. Cloth Manufacture. 


'5.766 '153 Weavers average 10*. full Weavers pay for all I Bad; outside, effluvia. Recently " stop motion ” at- 
tune. Sorters. 7s. to 10s. "mending,” is. is taken Hot water used for flush- tnchments added to some 


up from each piece as it 
is woven, and the dam- 
ages assessed after mend- 
ing. Debts sometimes 
amount to 3 1. for mend- 



Ventilation bad. Weavers pay 
10s. (id. each for "stop mo- 
tion ” attachment. Women 
working on broad looms paid 


?rs, average 10s. full Late, 10 minutes stopped 
Piecers, 7s. 6d. for hour. Pav 4d. for 
new “ harness,’ 5 and work 
all day for nothing on 
loom of person who" ties 
in ” harness. 

?rs, average 10s. full j Late, five minutes at any I 
! starting time, Id. Is. ! 
| taken up from every I 
I piece. "Heavy cloth, 
j 4d„ Sometimes amounts 


found that after dedi 
| ing all charges her a' 
age wage was 7s. 


| Weavers, average 11s. 6d. " Take up ” 

Piecers, 12s. Menders, for mending 


- Very hot in spinning room, 

which is close to engine. 

- Information refused by Mr. 


j One lavatory for over 200 Oi 


recently from a flying shuttle. 

guards. Weavers pay 10s. 6d. 
and 2fs. for "stop motion” 
attachments. 


Ventilation good. Women do 
lighter work than men. Paid 
slightly less. Dining-room. 
Hot water. Id. a week. 


landing ; slight Ventilation bad. 


average 12s. Menders, 


792,793, Manager and ] 
791.795. worker. 


weavers at 2d. an hour. 
If no broken “ shoot ” in 
piece, 2s. is allowed 
towards cost of mending. 


- Ventilation good, although mill 


Information refused by Mr. 
Margatson because previous 
notification of the inquiry 


Weavers, average lls. lowed fo 

through year. Menders, spent 

average 12s. charged 


; Very good; water through- Ventilation exceedingly good. 

SSISfeS 
Hi 3S 

Firm paid for glass eye. 
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Index 
No. of 
Wit- 

1 

Occupation of 
Witness. 

Index 
No. of 
Firm. 

Wages. 



General Remarks. 

798.799 


475 




Outside; fair 


worker. 

Barters 

;, 7s. Spinners, (Is. 

for mending, after that 
•id. an hour charged to 


800 

Manager 

470 

Weavers 

Mendei 

re, ns. cia, ' e 

Weavers charged ‘2d. an | 
hour for mending. 

Outside; earth 

Good ventilation. 

801,802 

Manager and 
worker. 

477 

Spinners 
7s. 6d. 

f, 8s. Card room, 

■ ■ - 

Bad; effluvia 

Ventilation bad. 

SOS, sot, 
805.800. 

Manager and 
' Workers. 

4‘8 

Weavers 
day, 2 
7s. Or/. 

i, average 18s. By 
s. 6d. Feeders, 

Late, 2d. Mending 

charged for at 2 d. an iiour 
on worsted cloth, on 
woollen cloth Is. Al- 
lowed a bonus if no 
broken “shoot” in first 
piece; 3s. if no broken 

Very bad eflluvia in rooms 
from lavatories which 
are on landings. 

Hot water free. 

807, SOS 


479 

Weavers 

i, lOs.Gd. Spinners, 
Buriers, Ss. 

Late, Id. Weavers charged 
Id. an hour for mending. 

Outside ; good 

Ventilation good. 
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VII. WATCH MANUFACTURE. 



All girls are paid 5s. a week for the first three 
months and rise on the lower classes of work to from 
10s. to 12s., and on the higher classes to from 15s. to 
20s. a week. 

Competition between the Labour of Men and Women. . 

The introduction of women’s labour was opposed by 
men for the first five years, but the opposition was then 
broken down and women now enter very little into 
direct competition with men. The hand work for. 
which men were paid about 18s. a week is now done by 
women with machinery for about 12s. Women are 
employed to a slight extent only upon skilled work and 
where they have reached the higher branches, it is in 
most cases only a lower division. For example, in dial 
painting women receive ,15s. to 18s. a week for laying 
on the colour and marking the seconds, whereas men 
for the more skilled work of drawing and marking out 
the figures receive 40s. Women are employed at 
engine-turning and shield carving, both skilled work, 
at which men are also employed, and receive 20s. and 
25s. For these employments respectively, men are 
paid at the same rate, but earn considerably more. 
Except in these departments, attempts to promote 
women to skilled work have failed. Their average 
wage of 10s. to 12s. a week seems sufficient for their 
needs. Most of those employed are young girls, who 
pay their parents 5s. a week for board and lodging, and 
uso the balance of their wages as dress and pocket 
money. 


Up to tnis they have preferred mechanical work, 
which requires little attention, to skilled work which 
requires a great deal more. 

Fines. 

At one factory (No. 486) a fine of Id. is imposed for Disciplinary 
five minutes lost at starting time A door-keeper lines. ' 1 
attends during the first five minutes, but girls coming 
in later are expected to mark their own time. If they 
fail to do so, or are found to have marked a false time, 
a fine of 6d. is imposed. For being absent without 
leave or for laughing, 6d. is also imposed. All fines 
above Is. are referred to the office. 

Effect upon Health. 

Women suffer slightly from the brass dust thrown off 
in the cutting of brass wheels. The quantity is greatly 
lessened by the use of oil, but a certain amount is still 
inhaled by the cutters. 

Girls employed on the “ wig wag ” suffer from the 
vibration of the machine which produces a nervous 
twitching. This at first continues after the work has 
been finished, but the girls become gradually accus- 
tomed to the machine and it ceases to have any effect. 

Women at present work 51 hours a week, butwitness 
No. 826 intends to reduce these hours to 50. The 
women at his mill arrive later and leave earlier than 
the men whose hours are at present 57, and are about 
to be reduced to 54. 

I found the ventilation and sanitary accommodation 
good. 


Ventilati 
and sani- 

modatioi 


TABLES OF REFERENCE. 
VII. Watch Manufacture. 


All girls begin at 


mil's, | Building lavatories with 


months. Average 

general work. 10 s. to 12 s. 
Average on skilled work, 
15s. to 20s. Every girl is 
paid a time wage, with 
bonus for extra work. 
According to the bonus 
earned the time wage is 


5s. a ! Late attendance. 5 m 
three ; Id. After first 5 m 
girls mark theii 

time. If found to nave At present in 
marked wrong time or ! At present tli 
omitted to mark- late” I their clothes 
lined 6 d. For giving up j above their h 

,-'sa 


time, c 


Ventilation fair. Never employ 
married women but take back 
women whose husbands have 
died and who worked there 
before marriage. Introduc- 
tion of women’s labour was 
opposed by men for first five 
Women receive 12s. a 


it they 


Girls cutting brass wheels 
suffer fivm the brass 
dust sent oil by the ma- 
chine. Oil is . used to 
dust given of?. 

Girls employed on the 
“wig wag” suiter from 




men for. 
•ncu iss. working by 
In dial painting 


; ; Start work at 6.30. Al- I Water 
| lowed to come in till 7.0 J 
then lose half an hour. 

If late at 9.0 o’clock lose I 


week. Men draw' and nnirk 

fafsteina*® 

saatnsMPStrjras 

same rate as the men em- 
ployed. She earns 20s. a 

ptfssrfa 

they earn about 25s. a week. 
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SUMMARY, 


ffngcs. To sum up, the average wages of women employed 

in the trades referred to in this report, range from 6s. a 
week in the Essex silk trade to 20s. a week in the 
Kidderminster carpet trade. The weekly earnings of 
silk weavers during slack time are as low as 3s. 6<£., 
and those of carpet stampers during full time as high 
as 27s. 

Men as well as women are employed in every trade 
upon which I have reported, and they generally .take 
the heavier work. When this is the case in the same 
department, they receive a higher rate of pay than 
women. In the cycle and watch trades, men do the 
skilled work, while women, with the few exceptions in 
the watch trade I have pointed out on page 46, do the 
mechanical work. 

Compc- Competition between men and women is chiefly felt 
titioii. in the silk trade of' Derby ; in the other trades and 
districts upon which I have reported there is little 
direct competition, although in the manufacture of 
cycles. this is likely to occur before very long, 

Fiucs. In Trowbridge the fines are heavier, and the system 

of collecting them unlike that followed in any other 


district included in this report. It differs, also, from 
the Yorkshire system, and owing to the fact that the 
weavers’ damages are assessed by the menders, a very 
bitter feeling has been created between these two 
classes of workers. 

With regard to the effect of the labour of women Effect upon 
upon their health, I have not found anything very health, 
deleterious to report, except in the case mentioned on 
page 43, where a room in which a number of women 
are employed is unnecessarily connected with another 
room in which an extremely unwholesome process is 
being carried on, and in the silk trade, where the em- 
ployment of women in the gassing department under 
the present conditions of ventilation is very injurious 
to their health. 

I am, Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 

(Signed) May E. Abkaham. 

Read and approved, 

(Signed) Eliza Obme. 
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THE EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN. 


To Geoffrey Deage, Esq., Secretary, 

Royal Commission on Labour, 

Sir, 3rd December 1892. 

In further pursuance of instructions received on 
March 7th, I have the honour to present a report on 
the conditions of employment of women in the manu- 
facture of white lead. 

, I have visited nine white lead factories, and have 
made special enquiries into the conditions affecting 
the health of the women employed. Detailed par- 
ticulars of my visits will be found on page 6 in tabu- 
lated form. 

I have also taken expert medical evidence as to the 
injurious character of the employment, and have 
examined several persons at present suffering from the 
effects of lead poisoning. 

Injury to Health, 

The manufacture of white lead has been recognised 
as a dangerous employment, as shown by the establish- 
ment of special rules under the Factory and Workshop 
Act (1883). Many of the rules, for the protection of the 
operatives, now enforced by law had been voluntarily 
adopted by some employers, but notwithstanding this 
fact, and their now universal establishment, a consider- 
able number of women and girls are affected by lead 
poisoning after having worked but a few months or 
weeks, and some of these die within two or three days, 
in a state of coma. Many recover from the first attack, 
are suspended from work by a doctor’s order, return 
after the prescribed interval has elapsed, become 
poisoned again, and die from the effects of their 
work at a later period. In these cases some other class 
of work is generally taken during the enforced absten- 
tion from lead work; and owing to the fact that 
numbers die while engaged in such temporary employ- 
ment, it is impossible to obtain complete statistics as 
to tbe deaths caused by the previous effect of their 
original industry. The fulness of the statistics which 
I have been able to obtain is further affected by the 
fact that a number of deaths due indirectly to lead 
poisoning, i.e., to diseases induced by le.id poisoning, 
are not attributed to that cause in the certificate of 
death. 

One hundred and thirty-five cases of lead poisoning 
were admitted into the Newcastle Infirmary within five 
years ; ninety- four women, and forty-one men. Eight 
of the patients died ; five women and three men. The 
majority of the women were young. The inquests held 
from 1889 to 1892 in the Newcastle district show 
twenty-three deaths attributed to lead poisoning ; 
twenty-two women and one man.* The majority of these 
deaths occur between the ages of 17 and 30, although 
by Sect. 38 of the Factory and Workshop Act, “ young 
persons,” i.e., persons under 18 years of age, are pro- 
hibited from working in white lead works, 
s Witnesses from a lead factory in Sheffield furnished 
' me with a list of twelve deaths from lead poisoning 
which took place within the last four years. The 
list includes no less thau eleven women. 

List or Oases or Lead Poisoning. 

The following is a list of the persons I examined who 
were at the time suffering from lead poisoning : — 

1. A. B. Optio neuritis. Age 28 years. This wit- 
ness began work at 21 years of age. Her first attack 
occurred after five months’ work at factory No. 494. 
She had lead colic and was ill for seven weeks ; she then 
went to factory No. 495, and worked in “white beds 
five days a week from 6 a.m. to 3 p.m., or sometimes to 
4.30 p.m. On Saturday she worked from 6 a.m. till 
noon. Breakfast was at 8. She continued to work off 
and on for two years, during which she had frequent 
attacks of lead colic, “ wrist drop ’ and epileptic fits. 
She was then attacked by optic neuritis and is now in 
the workhouse totally and permanently blind, bbe 
used to wear a handkerchief over her head, and another 
over her mouth at factory No. 494. She wore a knitted 
cotton cover at factory 495. She told me she disliked 
wearing these protections as she found it hard to work 


and breathe with them on. She was accustomed to 
“ draw ” four stoves a week at factory 495, and earned 
about 12s. a week when fully employed. 

2. C. D. Ptosis. Age 63 years. Witness worked 
at factory No. 496 for four years, and she then went to 
factory No. 497. She worked in the “ stoves.” “white 
beds,” and “rollers.” Her first attack began six 
weeks after she commenced to work ; she was ill for 
about four months and is now in the workhouse. 

3. E. F. Wrist, drop. Age 31 years. This witness 
worked twelve months at factory 497, and became ill 
six months after starting. She has since had several 
attacks. 

4. G. H. Paralysis. Age 55 years. She worked 
for nine months at factory No. 494 in the “ stoves ” and 
“white beds” which were very hot and dusty. She 
was for six months in the infirmary quite insensible and 
delirious. The witness does not remember the date of 
her first attack. 

5. I. J. Colic. In this case also the witness could 
not remember the date of her first attack or give her 
age ; she worked for eight years at factory 494, and has 
had frequent attacks of colic. 

6. K. L. Code. Age 22 years. K. L. has worked 
for five weeks in the “ stoves ” at factory No. 495. She 
“drew” three “stoves” every week; she wore a 
muzzle, and took a bath when it was provided; this 
was on the day after the stoves had been drawn. She 
always found a deposit of lead in the bath. Her first 
and present attack came on five weeks, after starting 
work. 

7. M. N. Wrist drop and epileptic fits. Age 44 
years. Witness began to work at 24 years of age ; he 
had an attack of insanity when he was 27, and “wrist 
drop ” came on at 34 years of' age. He has several times 
become nearly blind. - He worked at factory 494 on the 
“ white beds.” 

8. 0. P. Wrist drop. Age 20 years. She has had 
frequent attacks of colic. This witness worked at 
factories Nos. 494 and 497. 

9. Q. R. Blind and paralysed. An attack of colic 
was experienced seven weeks after beginning work. 
She worked for 12 months at factory 494, and for a 
short time at factory 497 ; she had frequent attacks of 
colic. She has worked on the “ white beds ” and at the 
“ rollers,” and she was never supplied with a respirator 
at factory No. 497. 

10. S. T. Wrist drop. Witness worked for seven 
years at factory No. 494. She had frequent attacks of 
colic, the first six months after starting ; she has worked 
also at factory No. 497, and was taken three times from 
there to the hospital ; she was ill about six months each 
time ; she has had six children ; three died at then- 
birth of convulsions; three who were born during 
intervals of absention from lead work are healthy. 

11. IF. V. Blind. She has worked for 10 years, and 
has had three attacks of colic, the first three months 
after starting ; her sight became affected at the end of 
four years. 

12. W. X. Paralysis of throat. She worked in factory 
494 ;' she has had one child who died in convulsions at 
its birth. 

13. Y. Z. Blind and paralysed. Age 40 years. She 
has worked for 11 years at factory No. 494 ; she has 
suffered from wrist clrop and has had frequent attacks 
of colic. The first began seven weeks after starting. 
Her sight began to fail after four years She worked 
with a girl named Duffy who died in a fit three weeks 
after starting. 

14. A. 0. Temporary loss of speech. Age 35 years. 
This witness worked at factory No. 493; she had 
frequent attacks of colic, and she also had wrist drop. 

15. B. D. Wrist drop. Age 20 years. She worked 
at factory No. 493, and began to work six months 

ag°- ... , 
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16. C. E. Colic. Witness works at factory No. 493, 
and had her first attack three months after starting. 

17. E. H. I All suffering from colic. They worked at 

18. S. L. I factory No . 491, and have been ill for several 

19. B. B. J weeks. 


Cases of Sudden Deaths supplied by Da. Oliver. 

The following statement of cases of sudden deaths 
from lead poisoning was supplied to me by Dr. Oliver, 
physician to the Boyal Infirmary, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne 

1. E. A. T., age 22 years. Worked for two and a half 
years ; she had an attack of colic three months after 
starting. She then suffered repeatedly from colic and 
severe pains in the head, accompanied by partial blind- 
ness. She complained for a few days of pains in her 
joints and loss of sight, and died in a convulsion the 
day after her admission to the infirmary. 

2. C. H., age 21 years. Worked at intervals for 
twelve months. She suffered from colic three times 
during that period, and was admitted to the infirmary 
suffering from pains at the vertex. She.died two days 
after admission in a state of coma following a fit. 

3. B. B. , age 33 years. Worked on several occasions 
in a lead factory for a few years before her death, but 
never for more than one or two days at a time. She 
was seized with convulsions, which recurred at inter- 
vals for about a fortnight. She was admitted to -the 
infirmary, and died the following day. 

4. — Causes of Lead Poisoning. 

. . C()m The two most dangerous conditions in the manufac- 
paiitivo ture of white lead are found in the “ white beds ” and 
dangers of j n j), e “ stoves,” but in all its stages except that of the 
merits. “ blue beds ” there is a certain amount of risk, and 
this is true in spite of all care. This risk is diminished 
or increased according to the precautions adopted, so 
that a relatively harmless process, under careless man- 
agement, may become more injurious than even “white 
beds” or “stoves” when the proper precautions are 
taken. 

(ft.)Methods Lead may be taken into the system through the skin, 
of nbsorp- aTK i through the respiratory and the digestive organs. 

I0n ' The means of prevention are mainly within the power 

of the employers. 

In order that, the evidence I have received as to the 
sufficiency of the precautionary measures prescribed 
by the Secretary of State should be thoroughly under- 
stood I quote in full from the Begulations all rules 
referred to, appending to each the criticism ' it has 
received. 


5. — Special Eules issued under the Factory and 
Workshops Act (1891), Section 8. 


Duties of Occupiers. 


(a.) liiitli- 
commoda- 


(ft.) Visit by 
doctor to 


1. “They shall provide sufficient bath accommoda- 
tion for all men and women employed.” 

Witnesses Nos. 841. 842, 843, 844, 845, 846, 847. 
A , B, 860, 861, state that in many cases the accommoda- 
tion provided is insufficient. I have found this to be true. 
(See col. 5, Tables of Beference.) When only one or two 
baths are provided, and all the operatives, as is the 
custom in some factories, are obliged to take a bath at 
the end of the same day, serious inconvenience is 
caused to those whose turn comes' late. This delay 
leads to evasion of the law, especially in those places 
(factory No. 493) where there is no regular bath-room 
attendant. Some firms endeavour to distribute the 
baths taken throughout the week. If the accommoda- 
tion is not good this plan docs not remove the 
difficulty, as, when a stove is drawn, a number of 
people require a bath at the same time. It has been 
suggested that the number of baths should be regu- 
lated according to the number of people employed. At 
one factory (No. 495) there is only one bath for all the 
workpeople, men and women. 

2. “ They shall arrange for a weekly visit by a doctor, 
who shall examine every worker individually, and 
enter the result of each examination in the proper 

Five witnesses (Nos. 843, 844, 845, 846, 847) whom I 
examined from one factory (493) state that the doctor 
who is attached to it has only paid one visit during 
some years. On that occasion he examined the men, 
but did not ask to see any of the women. 

Two witnesses (Nos. 860, 861) from another factory 
(No. 497) state that although the doctor visits the 
works once a week, he does not examine the workers. 
They merely pass quickly though the room in which 


he sits, answering to their names as they pass. The 
names are ticked as representing people who have heen 
seen that day, and passed satisfactorily. 

It was suggested by witness No. 863 that the 
examining doctor should be responsible to the Govern- 
ment, instead of, as at present, to the employer. This 
opinion is supported by several doctors. 

Duties of Superintendents and Persons in Charge 
of Departments. 

3. “ They shall cause each man or woman to take a 
bath at .least once a week, and to wash in the lavatory 
before bathing.” 

I found that although the stoves are admitted to be 
the most dangerous part of a lead factory, and “ draw- 
ing a stove ” the most dangerous employment in it, 
the customary bath is frequently postponed till the 
second day of “drawing,” should the stove take two 
days to “ draw.” The ill effect, therefore, of exposure 
to the heat and exceptional dust of a dry stove remains 
unchecked till the second day in those places where 
this system prevails. It is felt by the operatives that 
if it is specially necessary to take a bath after working 
in a stove, it is more essential to do so on the first day 
than on the second. On the first day the stove is 
hotter, and the pores of the skin in consequence are 
more open to receive the dust, and this is then present 
in the greatest quantity. As, at all times, drawing a 
stove is an exceptionally dangerous employment, 
several -witnesses are of opinion that they should be 
enabled to take a bath on each day. Provision is 
seldom made for a bath on both days. 

4. “They shall have the dressing-rooms, baths, and 
w.c.’s brushed and cleansed daily.” 

With the exception of the baths, I find this rule fairly 
well kept. These baths, though often appearing clean, 
are discovered, on examination, to have a deposit of 
lead on the bottom. 

Three witnesses (Nos. 841, 860, .861) complain of 
neglect in this matter, and suggest that every bath 
should be washed out after it has been used. 

A chemical solution should be used to ensure absolute 
cleanliness. 

5. “ They shall see that the supply of hot and cold 
water, soap, brushes, and towels is sufficient in the 
bathroom and lavatory.” 

This rule is certainly not universally observed. The 
towels in the lavatory of one factory (No. 497) were at 
the time of my visit in a disgusting condition, and at 
another factory (No. 493) there was no towel in the 
bathroom. The witnesses from this factory state that 
only one narrow towel a few feet long is supplied for 
the use of all the women employed. As the towel is 
insufficient for one person they are obliged to use 
their own clothes, and these are necessarily saturated 
with lead. These discomforts induce serious colds, 
which arc aggravated by the cold and damp state of the 
bathroom. Till recently no towel was supplied, and 
when one witness (No. 844) refused to take a bath 
unless she were provided with a towel she was told 
“ she would be fined 2s. 6d. if she did not accept things 
as they were given her.” 

6. “ They shall see that there are kept in close proxi- 

mity to the workers in each department washing con- 
veniences and a sufficient supply of sulphuric acid drink, 
or* , and they Shall cause the people to 

take it.” 

I only found one factory, the Mersey White Lead 
Manufacturing Company, in which this rule is fully 
carried out. 

7. “ Upon any person complaining of being unwell, 
they shall with the least possible delay give an order 
upon the doctor ; and upon any person requiring medi- 
cine, they shall give a dose of the prescribed medicine 
kept at the works.” 

All the witnesses from or.e factory (No. 493) state 
that on complaining of being unwell and asking for an 
order upon the doctor they have been refused it. The 
workers in this factory are obliged to go to the work- 
house when ill. The doctor attached will not visit 
them unless they live in his district, and has several 
times refused to see Witness No. 844 when she called to 
consult him. 

8. “ They shall examine all persons going out of the 
works, and shall not allow thorn to leave unless they are 
properly cleansed from lead.” 

I could find no evidence that this rule is well kept. 
It is stated, moreover, by the workers that though they 

* Every firm is allowed to substitute a drink approved of by the 
visiting doctor. 


(c.) Baths 



(d.) Condi- 

Mbs. 




(ft.) Exami- 
nation of 
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themselves carefully brush all the lead from their outer 
clothes, a considerable quantity, impossible to remove, 
collects upon their under-clothes. 


As to Persons Employed. 





9. “ Each man or woman before commencing work 
in any of the following departments shall wear as follows, 
having received the same from the person in charge : — 
White-bed. — One overall suit. Women inside the 
“ white-beds ” to wear respirators also, but the “car- 

Washing and crushing. — One overall suit. “Roller” 
women to wear respirators also. 

Grinding. — One overall suit. 

Setting stove. — One overall suit and head-covering. 
Drawing stove. — One overall suit, head-covering, and 
respirator. 

Paint -mixing. — One ovei’all suit and respirator. 

It is objected by the operatives that the overall suit 
with which they are provided does not prevent the lead 
dust from reaching their persons, also, that it is impos- 
sible to continue work in the stoves or white-beds while 
wearing a respirator. 

I noticed chat women who were engaged in carrying 
the trays of dried lead from the stoves to the barrels, 
and in filling the barrels, were not supplied with respi- 
rators, although in some factories their work is exceed- 
ingly dusty. A man stands by and beats down every 
trayful of lead as the women bring them up. In this 
manner a constant cloud of dust is maintained oyer 
which the women have to bend as they “tilt” the 
trays off their heads into the barrels. At the Mersey 
White Lead Manufacturing Company several barrels are 
placed in a row, to avoid the necessity of returning to 
the b&rrel from which dust is rising. The atmosphere 
in this factory is singularly free from dusc. In this 
operation it appears particularly desirable that machin- 
ery for pressing should be compulsorily employed. 

In the regulations with regard to dust, no attempt is 
made to protect the hands and arms of the workers 
which come constantly in contact with lead. Women 
engaged at the rollers are obliged tc keep their hands 
and arms in water through which lead is being passed. 
Working with bare feet is also permitted. 

10. “ Every white-bed must be thoroughly watered 
on removal of boards, and all trays of corrosions shall 
be well satui'ated with water before passing through the 
roller.” 

An extension of this rule, to iuclude the watering of 
stove floors before sweeping, was suggested by the wit- 
nesses from factory No. 493. In this factory they are 
obliged to sweep out the stoves, the floors of which are 
covered by several inches of lead dust. 

11. “ Respirators .... They may be pieces of 
flannel or knitted wool, covering the nostrils and 
mouth.” 

Cotton handkerchiefs and wire nets are sometimes 
used, and it is stated by the workers that they do 
not keep out the dust. They believe the wire nets, 
which cannot be washed, are absolutely injurious. I 
noticed that although the woollen respirators in use in 
somo places fulfilled the requirements as to size when 
new, after frequent washing shrink until they hardly 
cover the mouth. 


(«.) Absence 12. “ The following departments to be specially well 
ofventila- ventilated : — 

Washing and crushing. 

Grinding in water. 

Paint (grinding in oil). 

Drawing stoves. No cask or other receptacle to be 
filled except under ventilators.” 

No montion is made in this rale of “ white-beds, 
though I have frequently found these filled with dust 
and absolutely uuventilated. 

Except in the Mersey While Lead Manufacturing 
Works, where the ventilation is admirable, and at Mes srs. 
Cookson’s, of Newcastle, where the ventilation is good 
and the stoves are abolished, little attention is paid to 
this rule. 


6. — Recommendations. 

("•) Use of i. Mr. Slaen, the manager of the Mersey White Lead 
stone Cte 01 Company, attaches great importance to the use of 
instead of concrete instead of wooden floors in those departments 
flon.-’® n in which vibration is caused by the machinery. Dust is 
thus thrown up from a wooden floor, whereas this cannot 
occur with stone or concrete. 


2. Mr. Slaen also provides a gargle for those working (j j c on . 
in dusty parts of the factory, and encourages workers to stunt use of 
leave their work for a few minutes, if possible every hour a gargle- 
throughout the day, in order to use it. During my visit, 

which was unexpected, the operatives were constantly 
gargling and rinsing their mouths and nostrils. As they 
are paid by time this is not unpopular. 

3. Mr. Hutchings, manager of Messrs. Cookson’s tionthat 68 
factory, is of opinion that it is desirable and quite pos- stoves 
sible to require that persons shall not be employed upon b‘°dm\vn t 
drawing a stove till they have breakfasted. Medical till after 
experiments prove that the animal system is much less breakfast, 
susceptible to the influence of lead after food has been 

taken. This witness thinks it would also be possible 
though more difficult to apply a similar regulation to 
employment in white beds. 


7. — Recent Development in tue Manufacture. 

Messrs. Cookson decided to abolish the stoves three { I ^o £ bo11 ' 
years ago, and have adopted a system in their works stovesat 
which is free from any of the objections attaching to N , ossrs.^ > 
employment in stoves. The excellence of their material factory? 8 
has not been affected by the change. 

At Messrs. Locke Blackett’s works a new system of 
drying by rapid motion, instead of by stoves, is on trial, tem at 
and is giving fair satisfaction. iliSko*' 

Blackett’s 

8. — Special Susceptibility of Women to Lead factory. 

Poisoning. 


Mr. Slaen, the manager of the Mersey White Lead ^ Jmploy- 
Mauufacturing Company, is of opinion that because of ing women 
their special susceptibility to lead poisoning, women "^tjwcroiis 
should not be employed in the dangerous portions of the the works, 
works. He has ceased to employ women in these por- 
tions himself, having found their percentage, of illness 
to be much larger than that of men. Ho accounts for 
the fact partly because they absorb more lead owing to (*.) Causes 
the nature of their clothes, which collect dust more than snsISpti? 1 
men’s clothes dol This especially applies to the stoves bility. 
where dust is lying on the ground, which is swept up 
and disturbed by women’s dress. Mr. Slaen objects to 
the employment of women on the further ground of the 
inevitable injury to their children. 

I noticed a much larger percentage of illness among 
women than among men. This may be seen in the 
suspension orders which are entered in the doctor’s 
register at those factories, in which about an equal 
number of men and women are employed. 

Medical opinion is strongly pronounced as to the (c-)Opmi°n 
greater susceptibility of women, and Dr. Oliver, the Oliver, 
physician to the Royal Infirmary at Newcastle, has 
summarised his opinions thus : — 

1. “ That women suffer much more frequently and 
severely than men. 

2. “That women suffer at an earlier age than men: 
that for example, of the 135 patients admitted to the 
Newcastle Infirmary, whilst up to the age of twenty- 
three no men were affected, forty-nine women had 
already suffered. 

3. “ That acute lead-poisoning attended by cerebral 
symptoms is much more fatal amongst women than 

The unsuitability of women’s dress might easily be 
altered by regulations, but in further inhumation 
received from Dr. Oliver, special disabilities are 
suggested which appear to be irremoveable. The baths, 
which constitute a necessary precaution against lead 
poisoning, should be used without intermission by lead 
workers. Women, at the age when they are usually- 
employed in the factories, are unable to avail themselves 
of this precaution from time to time unless they run very 
serious risks as regards their general health. Doctor 
Oliver also lays great stress on the evil effects produced 
upon the offspring of female lead workers. 

Witnesses Nos. 859,860,861, 864, gave evidence in 
corroboration of Dr. Oliver’s opinions. 

In conclusion, I have to point out that at Messrs. 

Cookson’s factory in Newcastle, since the stoves have 
been abolished, thore has been a considerable decrease 
in the pereentage of illness caused by lead poisoning. 

I am, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

^Signed) May E. Abruiam. 

Read and approved, 

(Signed) Eliza Okme. 
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THE EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN. 


To Geoffrey Drage, Esq., Secretary, 

Royal Commission on Labour. 

Sir, January 14th, 1893. 

I have the honour to present a report on the 
conditions of employment of women in the following 
trades : — Confectionery, Hosiery, and Lace. 


I.— CONFECTIONERY TRADE. 

Wages. 

The wages in this trade range, in the districts I have 
!vaLl- CnC1 ' !U visited, from 3s. 6 d. to 12s. a week. The average wage 
' is about 8s. a week. Learners begin at a time wage of 

3s. 6 cl. or 4s. a week, and rise, according to the depart- 
ment in which they are employed, to a piece wage of 
6s. to 12s. a week. Witness No. 893 has worked in the 
pastille department for two years and is now in receipt 
of 8s. a week. (Tables of reference, factory No. 501.) 
Witness No. 896 began in factory No. 503 at 4s. 6 d. a 
week ; she received this wage for two years, and after- 
eleven years she is now in receipt of 8s. a week. Witness 
No. 900 also began at 4s. 6d. a week and she is now 
receiving 6s. a week. This witness has worked for two 
years in the same firm. Witness No. 906 is in receipt 
of 6s. 6d. a week. She has worked at factory No. 507 
for 4-i years as a packer. 

The manager of factory No. 501 drew up for me a 
statement of the wages paid during a full week to all 
the women employed. The average for piece and time 
workers, exclusive of learners, is 8s. IOcZ. a week. 

Wi cs In the slack season the average falls lower than 8s. a 
iii slack week. Messrs Rowntree and Co., of York, have en- 
seasun. deavoured to meet the difficulty of irregular employment 
by introducing new goods when the demand for their 
regular stock has ceased. In this manner they have 
succeeded in giving fairly regular employment to their 
workers throughout the year. 

. ! w Forewomen sometimes receive higher wages than those 

rarned by I have quoted, and they are less affected by slackness of 
forewomen, trade than are the general workers. 


At factories No. 500 and 504 fines are not imposed, 
but at all the other factories the system is in force with 
regard to late attendance. In some factories fines are 
also imposed for talking, fetching water to drink without 
leave, waste, &c. The fines for late attendance range from 
hd. for every 15 minutes lost, to hi. for every five minutes 
lost (factories Nos. 507 and 502). The fines for talking, 
eating, &c. are 2 d. and 3d. In addition to the fines fol- 
iate attendance, the workers are locked out for two 
hours at factories No. 501 and 503. At factory No. 506 
workers who arrive late after breakfast or dinner are 
discharged. 

Hours. 

The hours are, as a rule, below those allowed under 
the Factory Act. (See Tables of Reference.) 

Accommodation eor Meals. 

In four of the eight factories I visited, dining or 
breakfast rooms are provided, and restam-ants are 
attached to the rooms in factories Nos. 502 and 506. 
Tea can be obtained from id. a mug, brawn and oorned 
beef from id. a plate, with other food at similar prices. 
In the four factories where dining accommodation is 
not provided the workers return home to their meals. 


(«.) Venti- 
lation. 


U.) Suni- 
modation. 


Sanitation. 


With the exception of factories Nos. 506 and 507 and 
one room in 501, ventilation is good. The rooms are 
generally lofty, and in some of them fans are employed. 
The use of a fan in a room in factory No. 601 has effected 
a considerable improvement in the atmosphere, which 
was formerly as bad as that of another room in the same 
factory, where windows only are used and where the 
temperature is high and the air impure. 

Sanitary accommodation is good on the whole, but in 
factory No. 504 there is none for the use of the women 
employed. 


Siok Clubs and Libraries. 

A sick club has been organised in connection with 
factories Nos. 506 and 507 and a 'library in connection 


with factory No. 501. The contributions to the club 
at factory No. 506 is 1 id. a week, and the benefits 5s. a 
week during illness. At factory No. 507 the contributions 
and benefits are as follows : — 


Contribution. Benefit. 


id. a week - - - 2s. a week during illness. 


A lending library is maintained at factory No. 501 
by a compulsory subscription of \d. a week for women 
and boys earning under 18s. a week. Men earning 
above 18s. a week pay Id. a week. One book is allowed 
to be taken out at a time and to be kept for two weeks. 
The library is admirably supplied -with books and is 
very much used by the workpeople. 


II.— HOSIERY TRADE. 

Wages. 

The hosiery trade in Nottingham was exceedingly (a.) Not- 
slack at the time of .my visit, and the wages consequently t 

were low. At all times the prices paid vary. I found a 10 ’ 

number of small firms paying wages considerably below 
those paid by Messrs. J. and R. Morley and by other 
large firms. The smaller factories were also running 
upon shorter time, and many of the women employed 
were only earning about 3s. or 4s. a week. The average 
wages when the factories are running full time are 
winding 11s. ; turning off, 13s. 6 d. j mending, 12s. 6d. ; 
cutting, 20s. ; machining, 18s. ; stitching, 13s. ; clearing 
welting, and sleeving shirts, 15s. 6d. ; seaming, 13s. 

Women in these departments in factories which pay the 
best prices were earning at the time of my visit from 
4s. to 7s. a week. 

The wages earned in Nottinghamshire vary with the 
district as well as with the firms, and with the seasons 
of the year. In the outlying districts work is done 
very much cheaper than it is in Nottingham. A con- 
siderable quantity of seaming and of finishing under- 
clothing is done in Mansfield, Kirkby, Huclmall, 

Staithwaite, and Sutton-in-Ashfield, by outworkers. 

The work is taken out in the first place by middlemen 
and middlewomen who deduct a commission varying 
from id- to lid. per doz. on half-hose and from Id. to 
2 d. a doz. on hose. 

A good number of middlemen pay for the work in (b.) 
money, but ,tlie rest pay only in kind, and the quality 
of the goods sold and the prices charged compare un- Acts? ruc 
favourably with the goods and prices in other shops. 

The following table shows a comparison of the prices 
charged by shopkeepers who are middlemen and by 
those whose trade is a direct one : — 


Is. per lb. 

6 d. per lb. 

6 d. per lb. 

Is. id. per st- 


I have given the above list as an illustration of the 
heavy prices charged in truck shops, but, as will be 
shown by the evidence of several outworkers, the 
tracking system is not confined to the sale of pro- 
visions. Many of the witnesses speak strongly as to 
the difficulty of obtaining money payment from a 
middleman who deals on this system, and they also 
complain that if they succeed in securing money their 
wages are calculated at a lower rate than if they accept 
goods. 

Witness No. 1,005 (middlewoman) bands men’s (c.) Evi- 
drawers. For cutting, creasing, turning inside out, 
punching and working button-holes, taping and tying middle- 
in dozens, she is paid 2 Id. a dozen. She pays out- women, 
workers 2 id. a dozen and pays carriage to and from 
Shelf ord (8 miles from Nottingham). 

U 4 
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Witness No. 1,006, hand-seamer, is paid per dozen 
pair of hose — for black silk, Is. Id. (formerly Is. 3d., 
though now the legs are 4 inches longer) ; for thread, 
lid. (formerly Is. Id., though now the legs are 4 inches 
longer) ; cashmere, 9d. (formerly Id. extra paid for the 
toe-bits) ; fine cashmere Is., but 2d. is deducted from 
this for the letter. M. This is a recent charge. All 
these hose take from an hour to an hour and a half 
for each pair. Witness No. 1,006 is considered a 
quick worker. The tops of very fine stockings were 
formerly made by hand, and were easier to seam than 
those made by machine as at present. For these the 
rate of payment is Is. Id. a dozen pairs ; the former 
rate was Is. 6d. for the same number. Witness receives 
Is. 6d. a dozen for seaming shirts and pants. 

Witness No. 1,007 (middlewoman) receives 9d. a dozen 
for seaming cotton hose from firm No. 569. She pays 
outworkers 8d. a dozen to do the work and pays Is. 6d. 
carriage on each bag of 60 dozen. Witness receives Id. 
a dozen more from firm No. 521. For half hose she 
receives from firm No. 521 7d. and pays outworkers 6d. 
From firm No. 519 she receives 5(7. and pays 41(7. Firm 
No. 570 paid witness 8d. per dozen at a time when 
other employers were paying 9d. She gave up working 
for firm No. 570 when they reduced the price to 7 Jd. 
The hose and half-hose take about the same time — an 
hour a pair. 

Witness No. 1,008, hand-seamer, earns 7 Jd. and 8d. 
per dozen pairs of stockings. She receives no money 
payment, and all goods at the middlewoman’s shop are 
dearer than elsewhere. Flannel, for example, costs 5d. 
a yard more, soap Id. a packet more, flour id. a pound 
more, and so on. 

Witness No. 1,009 receives for turning off toes and 
heels, 4(7. a dozen pairs. She can make 3s. a week by 
“ working hard all the time.” 

Witness 1,010, for turning off and seaming feet, 
receives 3d. a dozen pairs. She can make 10 dozen 
in one week, equivalent to 2s. 6d. 

Witness No. 1,012 seams cashmere hose at 9d. per 
dozen. The price was reduced in November 1892 from 
lOd. per dozen. Her average earnings are 2s. per 
week. 

Witness No. 1,013 seams, eight to nine hours daily, 
men’s grey cashmere half hose at 4 id. per dozen. Her 
average earnings are 2 £d. per day. 

Witness No. 1,014 seams with a machine and receives 
2 id. per dozen for half -hose, and 3 d. a dozen for feet 
only. In a full week she earns 10s. In these three 
instances (1,012, 1,013, and 1,014) the wages are paid in 
money. 

Witness No. 1,015 is a widow and has two children, a 
girl, aged 16, earning 6s. per week, and a boy. aged 14, 
earning 7s. per week. She seams nine hours daily, and 
earns f)d. an hour, “ working very hard.” Her average 
weekly earnings are 3s. 

Witness No. 1,016 is a widow living by herself. She 
does seaming, and receives 2s. 6d. a week parish relief. 
She works daily from 9 a.m. until 10 p.m. Her average 
weekly earnings are from Is. 6 d. to Is. 8d. She pays 
Is. 8d. for rent and Is. 5d. for coal, total 3s. Id. She 
has consequently about Is. a week left for food. 

Witness No. 1,017 is also a widow living alone, who 
has 2s. 6d. a week parish relief. Two sons each pay hel- 
ls. weekly. She seams feet at 3d. a dozen. Her 
average weekly earnings are from Is. to Is. 3d. Her 
total income does not exceed 5s. 9 d. Her house rent 
and coal are 2s. 6d. She has seamed for one firm for 
about 10 years, never receiving money payment during 
those years, but being obliged to take payment in kind. 
Tea sold in the town at 2 ozs. for lid. is sold to her at 
2d. an oz. Flour sold to her at Is. 6 d. per stone is 
sold elsewhere at Is. 3d. per stone. 

Witness No. 1,018 seams children’s socks at 3d. a 
dozen rising \d. per size. Cashmere hose are 9d. a 
dozen, factory made. Witness used to get Is. 2d. for the 
same hose when made by hand. Factory hose are not 
as easy work as the hand-made ones. She works 10 
hours daily, her average earnings being 6d. a day. She 
receives 3s. palish relief. Her total income is from 
5s. 6d. to 6s. ; house-rent, fire, and light amount to 
2s. 9d. One employer for whom witness worked, paid 
in money for some time, but he afterwards started a 
truck shop, and deducted a Id. in the dozen when money 
was asked for. 

Witness No. 1,019 seams best cashmere factory hose 
for lOd a dozen ; she used to receive Is. 5 d. a dozen 
for the same qunlitv when made by hand. The price 
has been continually lowered by reductions of Id. a 
dozen, until now she cannot make more than 3s. 6d. a 
week. 


Witness 1,020 says her late employer takes out half- 
hose to seam, and receives 4 id. per dozen. This em- 
ployer pays the seamer 3d. a dozen if she takes her 
wages in groceries from the employer’s shop, but only 
2 id. if she is paid in money. There is little work for 
those who ask for money. 

Witness No. 1,021 has one boy, 14 years of age, who 
earns 6s. a week. She seams cashmere socks at 5d. a 
dozen. She used to get Id. a dozen for the same hose. 

Witness earns 3s. a week by working 10 hours daily. 

Her house-rent and coal cost 2s. lid. per week. 

Witness No. 1,022 seams black spun silk factory hose 
at Is. Id. a dozen. The same hose are paid at Is. 8d. a 
dozen when made by hand. Thirty gauge cashmere 
hose are paid at 8d. a dozen if trucking is submitted to, 
but only Id. a dozen if money is demanded. Very 
little work is given to those who want money. Is. a 
dozen was paid for the seaming of these hose 10 years 
ago. 

Witness No. 1,023 is a married women whose husband 
has been bedridden for many months. She has one 
child, aged three. A lodger pays her Is. 6d. a week, and 
she receives 5s. a week parish relief. She seams ribbed - 
cashmere hose and is paid 8 d. a dozen if the earnings 
are taken out in shop goods, but only 7 d. a dozen if 
money is demanded. No work is given to those who 
require money weekly. They are told that “ regular 
“ work is only for regular customers.” Witness was 
paid 10(7. a dozen for the same hose five years age. 

A middlewoman (witness No. 1,007), who has had 
considerable experience in giving out work, states that 
good workers can seam a pair of cotton hose or half- 
hose in about an hour. Finer hose are more trouble- 
some, and witness No. 1,006, who is considered a quick 
worker, states that either silk, cashmere, or thread hose 
take her from an hour to an hour and a half to seam. 

It will therefore be seen that at the prices paid for the 
better and more difficult work it is possible to earn about 
3s. a week working factory hours. An average rate of 
10(7. a dozen pairs would yield about 3s. 0Ac7. if an 
liom- and a quarter be allowed for each pair. In calcu- 
lating the wages it is possible to earn upon the commoner 
work the smaller the amount of time spent by the 
workers is counterbalanced by the lower rate of pay they 
receive, and the result in both grades is about the same. 

Women who earn below 3s. a week are either not 
fully supplied with work, are bad workers and paid at 
rates below the average, or they do not work 56 hours 
in the week. Those who earn more than 3s. are specially 
well paid or they u orlc extra hours which would in a 
factory be counted overtime. 

I found work fairly regular in the Leicester district (</.) I.. i- 
and best in Leicester itself. As in Nottingham, the 
wages paid arc lower in some of the outlying districts, 
and employment is also more uncertain. 

Seamers’ wages range from 11s. to 16s. per week, 
machinists from 14s. to 27s., winders from 12s. to 20s., 
linkers from 15s. to 22s., knitters from 10s. to 28s., 
cutters from 4s. to 14s. , finishers from 12s. to 18s. 

Fines. 


Eighteen firms enforce a fine for late attendance, (a.) L»i« 
twenty-three do not. The fine either consists of a pay- 
ment of lcZ. or 2(7. or it takes the form of time stopped for 
a quarter or half a day with a consequent loss of wage. 

There is, however, no general system of fining in (/,.) s.vsiw 
connection with the trade. not genera 

Sanitation. 

the ventilation of 19 factories is bad ; of 15 good ; («■) y c " 11 ' 
and of 16 fairly good. Factories Nos. 520, 540, and 
545 are lighted by electric light in addition to having 
good ventilation. 

Tn four factories (Nos, 509, 529, 531, and 541) the (J.) Sniuj^ 
operatives complain of occasional effluvia. I also received 
the following complaints : — The water-closet in factory 
No. 512, which I found in a neglected condition, is 
seldom cleaned ; in factory No. 511 there is only one 
for men and women. On the whole the accommodation 
is good. 

Accommodation tor Meals. 


Four firms provide dining rooms with hot water free 
(Nos. 508, 533, 534, and 535'. At factory No. 519 a tea 
room with hot water is provided at a charge of Id. a 
week. The accommodation in factories 523 and 534 is 
extremely good, and these firms allow 15 minutes 
during the afternoon for tea. Film No. 537 provides 
hot water free ; firm No. 537 also provides hot water, 
but at a charge of 1(7. a week. 
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The -witnesses from factory No. 509 express a strong 
desire to have a dining-room ; they state that they are 
not allowed to remain indoors for their meals, and that, 
as many of them come from a distance, they are obliged 
to buy food every day. This is more expensive than 
bringing their own food. 

At factory No. 543 the workpeople cannot obtain hot 
water to make tea. They bring their tea in bottles at 
dinner-time and endeavour to keep it warm till tea-time 
by covering it with their work. 

Sick Benefit Clubs and Convalescent Home. 


, ) Details A sick benefit club is attached to factory No. 508 to 
of dub, which the company give about 8 ?. 8s. a year. 



If there be very little sickness during the year 40?. 
is reserved, and the remainder divided among the 
members. 10?. a year is put aside for the reserve 
fund, from which special grants are made by the relief 
committee. The club has been established for 12 years. 

...... A sick benefit club has been started in connexion 

orclub, S with factory No. 533. The contributions and benefits 
factory No. are on the following scale : — 


Entrance Fee. | Contributions. Benefits. 



There is a funeral benefit of 1?. for adults of not less 
than six months membership ; of 2?. of not less than 
12 months membership. This benefit is raised by 
means of a levy. 

There is also a club attached to factory No. 540. 
The contribution is lc?. a week, and the benefits 6s. a 
week during illness, with an indoor or outdoor ticket 
for the infirmary. 

All fines are added to the club fund. 

Mr. Cowper, of factory No. 545, owns a convalescent 
home, to which he sends operatives from the factory. 
Seven are taken at a time and remain for a week or a 
fortnight. The railway ticket and all other expendi- 
ture is paid for by Mr. Cowper. 


Disputes. 

A strike and lock-out, affecting two firms in Notting- 
ham, took place in May 1892. The seamers of factory 
510 were threatened with a reduction of i on their 
price per dozen pairs of stockings. It was proposed to 
reduce their price of ft?. a dozen to that paid at factoiy 
No. 509, namely, § a dozen. The seamers refused to 
accept the reduction, and were locked ont. At the 
same time the seamers employed at factory No. 509 
struck for an advance of After nine days the 
increase was granted, and the strike and lock-out were 
withdrawn. (See evidence of witnesses Nos. 514, 515, 
and 516, factory No. 510 in Tables of Keference.) 


m.— LACE TRADE. 


Wages. 


(".) General 


(4.) Irregu- 
lar work. 


The wages of lace workers, when fully employed, 
range from 4s. a week for “ dressing ” lace, to 24s. a 
week for “making it up.” The maximum wage of 24s. 
can only be reached when the worker is on piece-work ; 
the highest time-payment at the same employment does 
not amount to more than about 15s. a week. 

Work has been exceedingly slack for a considerable 
time, and very few of the witnesses I examined were m 
regular employment. At factory No. 564, where the 
wages ranged from 5s. to 10s., they are now at about 
4s. ; the workers at factory No. 556 are earning now 
5s. to 6s. a week upon work which formerly yielded 
12s. to 15s. At factory No. 550 the average for cutting 
and scolloping has been 12s. ; it is now 5s. 

E 7731.0. 


A great quantity of work that was formerly done 
inside the factories, such as scolloping, is now given 
out at reduced prices. Witness No. 1,044 states that 
some time ago he employed in his factory 50 women as 
scollopers, most of whom earned 15s. a week. He now 
gives out this work, and pays 6s. or 7s. a week. The 
following statement of outdoor prices supplied to me 
by the outworkers I visited shows them to be in 
receipt of small wages, even when they are fully 
employed. The rate of payment is sometimes as low 
as Ul an hour. 

Witness No. 1,058 earns for beading frilling, single, 
21c?. and 3 d. a dozen yards ; double, 31c?. She can 
bead 31 yards in an hour. For some S2)ecial frilling 
she receives 6 cl, a dozen yards. She can bead 1 yard 
in an hour. Neglecting her home she can make only 
3s. a w'eek. One yard extra is put into each roll of a 
dozen and not paid for. 

Witness No. 1,059 receives !<?. a dozen yards for 
scolloping. She does not know what her middlewoman 
receives. Some middlewomen receive 31c?. for the same 
work, and give 11 d. ; some receive 3c?., and give lie?. 
Witness can scollop a dozen in an hour, equivalent to 
-lc?. She is considered a good worker. Valenciennes 
scolloping is paid for at the rate of 1 Je?. a dozen breadths 
(one dozen breadths 41 yards long). Witness cannot 
scollop a dozen breadths in an hour, but makes more 
on this than upon the other kind of work. 

Witness No. 1,060 receives \d. for every dozen yards 
scolloped. Drawing out is not paid for. She gets ? t <?. 
a dozen for scolloping Valenciennes. She cannot earn 
quite 11c?. an hour. Some do the work for Id. an 
hour. 

Witness No. 1,061 for scolloping and drawing’ black 
silk Sjjanish lace receives Id. a dozen yards. She can 
do five dozen yards in 21 hours ; equivalent to lc?. an 
hour. 

Witness No. 1,062 mends tulle. For 90 yards she 
receives 2s. She can make 3s. a week when well 
supplied with work. 

Fines. 

I received few complaints with regard to fines ; and 
in two instances when they seem to have been heavy, 
the formation of a trade union among the workers has 
had the effect of checking the system. At mill No. 552 
a fine of 3c?. is still imposed for late attendance, and 
the doors are locked till the next starting time ; lc?. is 
also deducted for cleaning the water-closets, but the 
union has secured the abolition of all others. Witness 
No. 1,029 states that at factory No. 554 the fines were 
heavy previous to the formation of a trade union ; 7c?. 
has twice been deducted from her wages for a few 
minutes lost in the morning. 

Accommodation fob Meals. 

At factory No. 555 a tea room and cooking service are 
provided free of charge ; and at factory No. 559 a tea 
room and hot water are provided without charge. At 
factory No. 554 lc?. per week is charged for cooking but 
no charge is made for the tea room. The workers 
employed at factory No. 552 can have hot water during 
the week at a cost of 2<?., and they can have their dinner 
warmed at a further cost of lie?. These witnesses aro 
anxious to have a dining-room. 

Sanitation. 

Although some factories are well ventilated, the 
majority of those I visited are not. (See Tables of 
Reference, column 6.) In factory No. 567 the heat 
and smell from a number of gassing machines is allowed 
to ascend by means of an open staircase to a room in 
which several girls are at work. The atmosphere in 
both these rooms is exceedingly unpleasant. In the 
ironing room of factory No. 564, where gassing 
machines are used, the air seems laden with the 
products of gas combustion. 

In many factories the sanitary accommodation is ex- 
cellent, but in factory No. 552 the situation is objec- 
tionable and the effluvia very bad. The water-closet 
is placed beside the hoist and the overlooker’s desk ; 
the boards are open at the sides, and it is not boarded 
in at the top. In factory No. 566 there is but one 
for men and women. 

I had an interview with Miss Hawksley, the recently 
appointed sanitary inspector in Nottingham, upon 
several points in connexion with her work. Confusion 
in work has been the result of confusion in control, and 
Miss Hawksley ’s work is much hampered by the 
divided nowers with regard to sanitation and which 
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she shares with the factory inspector. Large buildings 
in Nottingham are frequently let out in fiats to work- 
shop and factory owners, so that workshop and factory 
may alternate throughout the building. In such cases 
as these Miss Hawksley finds the present system of 
divided control a special cause of delay in effecting 
perhaps pressing improvements. A sanitary inspector, 
possessing full powers to order improved sanitation for 
a workshop travels outside his or her jurisdiction in 
suggesting that a factory in the same building should 
be provided with a similar improvement : a reversal of 
the case places the factory inspector in the same 
position. 

Miss Hawlcsley’s powers with regard to provision 
against fire are confined to factories ; she therefore finds 
herself powerless to order that a fire escape shall be 


attached to a workshop on the seventh floor, while em- 
powered to make this order for a factory on the second 
or third. 

Miss Hawksley has asked me to mention in my 
report the fact that she has found many workshops 
and factories insufficiently warmed, and that the desire 
to secure warmth is constantly the cause of the absence 
of ventilation for which insufficiently warmed rooms are 
remarkable . 

I am, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 
(Signed) May E. Abkaham. 

Read and approved, 

(Signed) Eliza Okme. 
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THE EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN. 


To Geoffrey Drags, Esq., Secretary, 

Royal Commission on Labour. 


Sir, 30th July 1892. 

In accordance with instructions received at the 
meeting of the Lady Assistant Commissioners held at 
44, Parliament Street, London, S.W., on 7th March 
1892, 1 have pursued an inquiry into the textile indus- 
tries in Glasgow and the West of Scotland, and have 
the honour of presenting a first report of the informa- 
tion collected up to the 26th of May 1892. 

I have devoted considerable time to investigating the 
conditions of women’s work in the smaller centres of 
textile industry in the West of Scotland ; and for this 
purpose have visited Ayr, Dairy, Dunfermline, Paisley, 
Greenock, Port Glasgow, Kilbirnie, Blantyre, Kilmar- 
nock, Lanark, Johnstone, and Alva. With the exception 
of some matters relating to sanitary conditions, health 
of workers, and trade combination, which I have em- 
bodied in the present Report, I propose to use the facts 
relating to these smaller centres in a subsequent 
Report. 

Evidence has also been received concerning shirt- 
makers, tailoresses, dressmakers, umbrella - makers, 
fancy box-makers, restaurant assistants, shop assistants, 
sack-sewers, women employed at collieries and in other 
miscellaneous trades, but it is deemed desirable to 
include the results in a separate Report. 

Names of firms and workers from whom I have 
taken evidence aro kept in the office for private refer- 
ence, but are not printed in this report. 


1. Introduction. 

In drawing up the following Report on Glasgow 
Textile Industries it has not been possible to make any 
comparison between the industrial position of the 
women and that of the men, as in this district the chief 
branches of the textile trades are confined to women, 
and the development, prosperity, and decay of these 
are the most important points to be considered as 
affecting the interests of the women. 

The chief difficulties between employers and workers 
are apparently those connected with wages, and as 
wages are largely regulated by— 

(1st.) The rise or decline of the various branches of 
manufacture ; 

(2nd.) The supply of labour ; and 

(3rd.) The state of organisation among the workers ; 
it seems desirable to make some inquiry into the causes 
that operate there and their results to the workers. 

One of the leading features of the Glasgow cotton 
textile trade is the great variety of fabrics produced 
within so comparatively small an area. This gives rise 
to great differences in the wages, differences which are 
further favoured by want of organisation on the part of 
the workers. 

Additional complications arise from the various con- 
ditions, such as cost of living, transit, &c., in different 
suburbs and districts. 

In order to establish certain points in the inquiry in 
Glasgow I have visited over 20 factories there, and have 
consulted a large number of authorities both among 
employers and employed. . 

In Glasgow men are employed in various highly- 
skilled and highly-paid industries, and the consequent 
absence of male labour in the textile trades has a very 
important bearing on their development, while the 
conditions of the trades which employ men are seen to 
largely determine the supply of female labour in the 
manufactures of the western district. 


2. General Inquiry into the State of the Glasgow 
Cotton Weaving Trade. 

This industry employs the largest number of textile 
workers. The goods manufactured are chiefly cottons, 


including ginghams, zephyrs, muslins, shirtings, and 
plain calico. Ginghams and zephyrs are peculiarly 
Scotch textiles. They have a possible production of 
16,000 looms, and may employ about 8,500 workers. 

Zephyrs require much technical knowledge in their 
production. Along with ginghams they used to be 
made all the year round, but are now mostly manu- 
factured during the last four months of the year. There 
are only two mills that are wholly confined to ging- 
hams, and although these are kept going throughout 
the year, they have often slack time in spring and early 
summer. It is alleged by the majoritv of Scotch manu- 
facturers in the western district that the Scotch weaving (a.) Coir.- 
trade has been seriously hurt by Lancashire comps- Lmc'Shiroi 
tition, and this view has been upheld by all the intelli- 
gent female operatives I have spoken with. Their 
opinion is that the lowness of their wages is greatly 
due to the decay of the trade following upon Lancashire 
competition. This enters more into play where plain 
calico is concerned. In finer goods, and what are 
technically called “ fancies,” Glasgow has been able to 
hold its own as yet. In the case of fine goods the 
“runs” are short, and the profit, thougli relatively 
high when compared with the long “runs” of plain 
goods, is not so high absolutely as to induce the Lan- 
cashire manufacturers to employ their machinery in 
the production of short “ runs ” of fine goods rather 
than in long “runs” of plain goods. Thus, while 
Lancashire has undoubtedly secured the bulk of the 
cotton-weaving trade, it has taken especially that 
section of the trade which is profitable on the large 
scale, and has meantime left alone that section which 
is profitable on the small scale. 

The following facts are believed to be true by the 
manufacturers I have seen, and are usually advanced 
by them as explaining the advantage the English 
system has gained over that of Glasgow, with the 
result of the almost total loss of one important branch 
of textile industry, i.e., plain calico weaving, which 
formerly employed a large number of women workers, 
and the threatened decline of other branches. 

1. The large proportion of women employed in DilIer . 

Scotland as compared with Lancashire I allude to en'cesbe- 
later. tween the 

2. The working life of the woman worker in Scotland scotch' and 
is usually shorter than that of the man, being more systems, 
subject to interruptions, especially in the case of 
marriage, and the larger proportion of them leave the 

trade before they attain their best as workers. The 
average time a woman works in Scotland is said to be 
nine years. Usually she enters about the age of 14. (e.) Employ- 

It is not so customary for women in the west of 
Scotland, as it is said to be for the Lancashire workers, women, 
to return to the factory after marriage unless need 
drives them to it. 

The employers consulted on the employment of 
married women unanimously declared their disapproval 
of it. In the majority of cases where married women 
were employed. I was informed the number was small, 
and the workers were frequently those who had been 
in the firm’s employ previous to marriage, and who 
had been taken back owing to the death, or unfortunate 
circumstances of their husbands. In only one of over 
70 factories visited was a record kept of the actual 
number of married women employed (Firm, No. 3). In 
this case it was stated as 6 per cent, of the total 
number of women employees. 

The great choice of employment which so large a ( a .) Local 
centre of population as Glasgow offers also prevents 
any very great supply of labour in this industry. The 
better educated and more socially ambitious of the labour in 
girls frequently prefer becoming shop assistants, &e., 
even at a lower wage, because these callings seem to trades, 
give them a higher status. it emnio?. y 

They certainly allow them a little more refinement 
in their surroundings and similar points, and more drawing 
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Lastly, the opinion of both manufacturers and 
operatives, so far as I have collected it, is that the 
importance of the textile industry in Lancashire has 
probably an effect on the enterprise of the English 
manufacturer, and obliges him to keep abreast of the 
times ip the mattey of machinery and appliances. But, 
however we may apportion the causes, the result is 
undoubted that so far as plain cotton cloth is concerned 
its manufacture is a rapidly decaying industry in 
Glasgow, and in consequence a large proportion of 
the labour which it engaged is being set free to seek 
other channels ..than- the. textile industry,- while’ the 
wages of th.QSiJ still employed, in; the: production of 
plain calico have sunk to' the low rate of 8s. and 9s. 
a week (witnesses 85, 87, and 92J. These details will 
be given more fully in the tables of wages and other 
statistics which I intend to append to a later report. 
The facts quoted above seem to give colour to the 
frequently repeated assertion that Glasgow is losing 
hold of its chief textile industry. 


lu Lancashire the one business in life, from generation 
to generation, is the textile industry, and it is quite 
common to find a man, his wife, and all their family 
engaging a group of looms and working to each other’s 
hands, and possibly the high degree of skill, due to the 
concentration of energy, appears in the young genera- 
tion as natural aptitude. 

In Scotland, on the other hand, weaving is only one 
of the many occupations and is confined to the sex 
whose working life is most subject to interruption. 


(I.) The System of Wages. 

The chief source of difficulties between employers r a \ ™ int 
and workers in the textile industry in Glasgow is uniform ° 
apparently the want of a declared and uniform rate of rat0 of , 
wages for the same work throughout the trade. Each slmfclnss 
factory starts on a basis relative only to its own work, of Hoods, 
and rates accordingly, and although it is frequently 
asserted that the result is a uniform, or almost uniform, 
rate of wages throughout the trade, this is not always 
the case, as investigations in connexion with a recent 
trade dispute in Glasgow clearly prove. The details in 
respect of this point are treated later. (See witnesses 
1 to 8, 64 to 71, 85, and 93.) There is no guarantee 
that any firm may not reduce wages as it pleases 
without the workers being able to compare those they 
receive with those current elsewhere. I find that the 
female operatives constantly complain that under this 
system of arbitrary fixation there must be great 
temptation to reduce wages on the part of the zealous 
manager, anxious to give a good account of his steward- 
ship, and also on the part of the unscrupulous employer 
who “ cuts ” prices, trusting to recoup himself at his 
workers’ expense. Those employers who desire to give 
a just wage have stated to me that they find themselves 
handicapped by the action of the others. On the other 
hand the workers having had in the past no organisa- 
tion strong enough to combat this evil and no centre 
to appeal to for support, or even for accurate informa- 
tion as to current rates, have in most cases been 
obliged to submit, while employers, who wished to pay 
their workers justly, found themselves obliged to 
reduce wages in order to compete successfully in the 
same market with others. Some employers feel very 
strongly the injustice to the workers and the danger to 
themselves in this want of organisation, and some years 
ago a society was formed under the name of “The 
“ Power-Loom Cloth Manufacturers’ Association of 
“ Glasgow and the West of Scotland,” of which one of 
the objects was to establish a more uniform rate of 
wages. I am informed by a member of this Associa- 
tion (No. 6) that the attempt fell through owing to 
mutual distrust and jealousy on the part of the manu- 
facturers themselves. 

The two methods of removing this evil are by (1) (b.) Two 
boards of arbitration, (2) combination amongst the methods of 
workers. I have received much evidence on both these the'evi" 5 
points, but will not enlarge upon the first further than 
to quote a suggestion made to me by an employer 
(No. 11), that a board of arbitration dealing with a 
uniform rate of wages should consider real and not 
nominal wages, and should also fix a uniform standard 
of quality for raw material. 

The other point, that of combination, is of the 
utmost importance to women workers, though it has 
only recently attracted"” the attention it deserves. 

Hitherto the chief, if not the only safeguard of the 
worker, has been the scarcity, from the causes already 
mentioned, of skilled women’s labour in the weaving 
trade. 

Of late an effort has been made to organise- the 
textile workers of Glasgow by means of the local 
women’s trade union, known as the Protective and 
Provident League. , The combination movement is 
making steady progress. The. ./Glasgow Society 

numbers over 1)000' members (women).’ 

It has attached to it a council of neutral persons who 
assist in the work of organisation and arbitration in 
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trade disputes; their action in this way has been 
successful in various instances in getting grievances 
redressed, wages raised, and strikes averted. The 
League is ably supported in its work by representatives 
of the Glasgow Trade Council, to which it sends eight 
women delegates. 

There is also an absence of strong organisation on 
the part of the workers in country districts. It has 
several times been attempted, as for instance in Ayr 
and Dairy, when advances in wages were gained in 
consequence of strikes on the part of the workers, but 
notwithstanding the strong support given by local 
labour men, the unions, then formed, dwindled in time 
to nothing. 

In Alva a strong union formed in 1847, and con- 
taining members of both sexes, continues to do good 
work. It is under the entire control of local workers. 
According to a statement furnished by witness No. 98 : 

“ The object of the Union is to secure standard and 
“ uniform rates of wages to weavers. The attitude of 
“ employers previous to 1891 was not friendly, but at 
“ that date the Weavers’ Committee took action, and 
“ for the past year the affairs of- the trado have been 
“ controlled by a joint committee composed of fonr- 
“ teen manufacturers and seven weavers, and the 
“ results have proved satisfactory to all concerned. 

“ Clause 24 in the New Factory and Workshop Act in 
“ form mentioned therein is not yet in complete 
‘ ‘ working order, but since 1849 we have small ground 
“ of complaint, as the printed and published price lists 
“ are within the knowledge of all, and the Committee 
“ is ever ready to afford help in this direction.” 

(o.) Dim- One of the difficulties in the way of establishing a 
■ ultiesia uniform rate is the variety of the goods manufactured, 

of establish- and the difference in the raw material employed. In 
ing a uni- a factory (No. 9) visited in the Bridgeton District, two 

[arm rate. hundred different varieties of cloth were made, and 
according to the definition of one manufacturer (No. 3) 
“ Glasgow is a huge pattern shop for coloured work.” 
The same informant went oh to say, “ Buyers come to 
“ Glasgow for small orders, and having in this way 
“ got samples of the goods, they give their larger 
“ orders to Lancashire and America.” The majority 
of the employers questioned on the subject seemed 
ready to admit that although the establishment of a 
uniform rate of wages would be an extremely difficult 
and complicated matter, it was, on the whole, desirable 
and possible. 

i,! ) opera- In connexion with clause 24 in the recent Act, com- 
i ion of plaint is often made by the workers that when a new 
SttFacwry str °k e comes up and the web ticket, containing the 

and Work- description of the cloth, is given out to them, they are 

stop Act, no f at the same time told what they are to be paid for 

15 ' it, and although this seems to be provided for by 

clause 24 of the now Factory and Workshop Act, many 
workers assert this is practically a dead letter in Glasgow 
factories. Even were its requirements complied with 
it does not, as a rule, enable them to detect a reduction 
of rates in a new variety of cloth, since the basis on 
which the employer calculates his wages is not declared 
to them. (Witnesses 1 to 8, 64, 65, 67, 69, 73, 81, 87, 
88, 93.) 

Employers, on the other hand, say there is a very 
great difficulty in calculating what rate of wage a new 
cloth admits of, until a certain quantity of it has been 
woven. 

<f.) Trade Trade disputes arc not. frequent, nor., as a rule, im- 
dispiitcs. portaut among the weavers of Glasgow, : They rarely 
strike for an increase, but only against a reduction in 
wages. The majority, of the disputes have been trivial 
and of short duration (Firms Nos. 1 to 13). This has 
probably been due to some extent in past years to the 
want of an organisation sufficiently strong to protect the 
workers’ interests. 

(/'.) Further One firm (Firm No. 8) stated they had not had a 
auoways strike for 40 years, but admitted they had on several 
and methods occasions reduced wages. (Witnesses 1 to 8, &c.) 

°f payment. Nominal, or money wages, are on the whole on the 
decline, but workers are not always immediately con- 
scious of the extent of this movement, owing to the 
conditions already mentioned, i.e., the want of a uni- 
form rate, and the want of knowledge of the basis 
on which their own employer calculates his wages. 
There is a strong under-current of discontent and dis- 
trust on the part of the workers in many of the mills 
regarding what they consider nibbling reductions ; as, 
for example, when a new stroke comes up, or one that 
has not been worked for a long time, and opportunity 
is often taken, it is affirmed, to reduce the wage 
(Witnesses 1 to 8, 65, 73, 88). 

Several complaints have also been made by workers 
of the prevalence of paying for less cloth than has been 
actually woven. The custom in some mills is to 


rate the price at so many yards and allow nothing for 
any extra quantity that may be produced. (Witnesses 
1 to 8, 65, 73, 88.) In this way a worker is sometimo s 
paid for three or four yards less than her piece contains. 

The cloth is brought to the measuring room by the 
weaver, and is measured there by girls employed for 
the purpose ; but the weavers maintain it would be 
more satisfactory to them were they shown the ticket 
of measurement which is affixed to the cloth before it is 
sent from the factory to the warehouse. 

Complaints are sometimes made of the prevalence, 
among weavers on piece-work, of working during meal hours! 
hours, women taking advantage of this time to “ pick 
their cloth, &c. and sometimes to clean their looms. 
Workers are aware that this is a direct contravention of 
the Factory and Workshop Act, but say they find it 
necessary to do this as they are not allowed to stop the 
looms for any purpose during working hours (Witnesses 

1, 2, 64, 65, 88, 93). 

. It is further urged that owing to the falling wages, 
the workers could not afford to give any of their time 
for production to “picking ” cloth, cleaning looms, and 
such supplementary work, but that extra time and extra 
pay might be given for this, or that “ loom service ” 
should be supplied by the employer, as in America, and 
in one of the factories visited in Glasgow (No. 6), and in 
factories (Nos. 28, 29, 30, 31) in Dunfermline. As things 
are at present, the habit is productive of much harm to 
the women, as it frequently deprives them of their rest 
in the middle of the day. Apparently workers and 
“tenters” often conspire to baffle the factory inspec- 
tors on this point, and I have had complaints from one 
inspector in the western district regarding the extreme 
difficulty he experiences in detecting breaches of the 
Act under this head (Witnesses 1, 2, 5, 64,' 65, 88, 93). 

According to the assertions of several workers (Nos. 1, 

2, -3, 5, 8, 88, 93), a system of driving prevails in some 
factoi'ies, and the practice of working during meal 
hours is not only cqndoned, but tacitly encouraged, and 
even exacted, in order to bring up the standard of 
production, while workers who refrain from this are 
looked upon with disfavour as being less profitable. On 
the other hand, various employers I have, consulted on 
the point (Nos. 3, 7, 11, 23) express their great dissatis- 
faction regarding the practice, and their willingness to 
do what they can to prevent the evil. The difficulty is 
felt most in factories where no dining-rooms are pro- 
vided for the workers, as in these the plan of locking 
the doors of the weaving sheds duringmeal hours would 
be a hardship to workers who come from a distance. 


(II.) Tables of Wages* 

Owing to the conditions already described it is 
extremely difficult to get accurate and extended rates pc 
statist ics as to what the average wage, in each factory 
is. It also varies very much from week to week. In 
one factory (Firm No. 2), the average wage is stated 
to be 13s. 2d. per week; in another (Firm No. 5), 

3 3s. lOd. per week. This is an average of 6s. 7 cl. per 
loom per week in the one, and 6s. lid. per loom per 
Week in the other. 

In another factory (Firm No. 6), the following rates 
were given : — 

s. d. 

20 2 


Average number of shuttles — three. 
(6.) 1st week. Average per loom per 


d. 


the whole 


mill 

10 8J- 
10 74 

12 9J 

13 5* 

The following table of six-monthly averages over 
the whole mill was given by this employer. (Firm 
No. 6):— 


2nd do. 
3rd do. 
4th do. 


(c.) 1887 


1891 


- 14 0 - 

- 12 9J - 

- 11 10 - 

- 13 4 - 

- 11 7 - 


- 13 6} 

- 12 94- 

- 10 6J 

- 12 


These averages may include great variations of indi- 
vidual wage, as, for example, in one factory (Firm 
No. 8), where it was stated the wages ran from 6s. to 
22s. a week ; in another (Firm No. 9), the figures quoted 
Y 4 . 
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were 7s., 17 s., and 18s. ; in another (Firm No. 10), tho ' 
average per loom was stated to be 7s. 6 d. all over, the 
average wage 14s., and the maximum 20s. per week. 

In one Factory (Finn No. 11), where the average per 
loom was 6s. 6d. and the average wage 13s. a week, a 
premium of Is. 6d. was given on a fortnight’s wage of 
24s. 

(*•) R' f m - But it is extremely difficult to verify these figures as 
obtaining employers usually prefer giving off-hand statements on 
exact this bead rather than extracts from their books. In 

fisures. mog| . of tJie f ac (; 0r i e s the wages rate is preserved as a 

business secret. 

On the other hand., the statements got from the 
workers are apt to be very inaccurate and conflicting. 
The following extract from a letter received from one 
of the factory inspectors in the district may be quoted 
on this point : — 

“ I know your difficulty in obtaining accurate rates 
of wages. Employers do not, as a rule, care to give them, 
and 1 he workers give them according to the condition and 
circumstances by which the informant is surrounded.” 
(c.) Sum- So far as one may venture to generalise on the 
mary - subject it may be put thus : The wages of those engaged 

in plain calico weaving have followed the fortunes of 
this decaying industry. The wages of the weavers of 
“ fancy” fabrics, i.e.. ginghams and zephyrs, have also 
a tendency to fall. The reason given for this by firms 
1, 5, 8, and 10 is that cotton fabrics of Scotch manu- 
facture, being better in quality and more finely finished, 
involve much time and skill in their production, while 
Lancashire is now, to some extent at least, encroaching 
on the Glasgow market with cheaper imitations of 
these goods. The product which, in a “coloured” 
factory, seems to yield the best wages is skirtings. 
On them workers state they can calculate the surest 
and steadiest wage. The most highly paid of all textile 
workers are, however, the silk weavers. Theirs is a 
new and prosperous Glasgow industry, and produces 
silk handkerchiefs and scarves, largely for the Indian 
market. It requires highly- skilled labour, and wages 
run from 16s. to 18s. and over 20s. a week in this 
branch. (Nos. 1 to 8.) 


4.— Tkade Disputes. 


(a.) Account This strike is one of the most important which has 
of n recent taken place in the Glasgow Cotton Trade and illustrates 
puteamong some of the wage difficulties dealt with in the preceding 
the Glasgow pages. 

weavers. It arose in consequence of a proposed reduction of 
wages and was entered upon by 300 weavers and 
winders employed in a cotton factory in Glasgow. 

As some members of the Women’s Protective and 
Provident League were involved in this strike, the 
Council of the League instituted an inquiry into the 
rates of wages paid by firms in the trade manu- 
facturing the same goods, with the result that the firms 
regarding whom the dispute arose were found to bo 
paying considerably lower rates than these firms. The 
following are the rates of wages paid for the special 
class of goods in question : — 


Firm No. 1 pays for 16°° 
Do. No. 2 do. 

Do. No. 3 do. 

Do. No. 4 do. 

Do. No. 5 


propose to reduce to 3 6 


The variation of prices in a market so small as the 
one in question is very remarkable. It is difficult to 
explain it otherwise than by ascribing it to the 
industrial conditions of the Glasgow textile trade 
already touched upon, i.e., the more or less arbitrary 
fixation of price by the employer in the absence of any 
means on the part of tho worker to control this. 

The conditions of work in the respective factories 
probably enter into it, such as the situation of the 
factory as regards its nearness or remoteness to centres 
of labour for men {vide infra, page 178, as one example 
of this) ; and customs which have become rooted in the 
factory, and of which, experience has shown, the workers 
to be extremely tenacious ( vide supra, page 174, as one 
example of this). The best workers, other things 
being equal, naturally gravitate to the houses that pay 
best. The struggling houses paying low wages get, on 
the whole, a slightly poorer class of workers, but 
reluctance to change frequently acts as a deterring 


influence and prevents women workers in particular 
from changing even with the prospect of higher wages. 

The strike at the factory in question was a spon- 
taneous movement. The weavers and winders were 
both unorganised. On a previous occasion a reduction 
was made and was in force, for several months, and on 
two other occasions reductions were posted by the 
employer, but were withdrawn owing to the attitude 
of the weavers. On the last occasion the workers came 
out on strike on the reduction being pressed. This 
strike lasted for 13 weeks during which the weavers 
received aliment at the rate of 7s. 6d. per week* 
About 1,2001. was subscribed by the public and by trade 
and other societies in aid of the workers. The strike 
fund was administered by Mr. Ballantyne (Assistant 
Secretaiy, Scotch Railway Men’s Society), Mr. Stewart 
(Glasgow Trades Council), and a committee of the girls. 
The dispute was finally brought to a close by the firm 
withdrawing half of the proposed reduction and making 
other arrangements in tho interests of the workers. 
During the struggle the employers refused several 
proposals to submit the matter to arbitration. The 
final negotiations were however conducted by a deputa- 
tion of members of the Glasgow Trades Council, the 
Council of the Women’s Protective and Provident 
League, and the workers themselves. 

The latter have been organised as members of the 
Weavers’ Union of the League. 


5. — Sanitary Conditions of Factories. 

I have found that serious grievances exist in the 
majority of cases with regard to the sanitary condition 
of factories, both as regards ventilation and the 
arrangements of lavatories. 

Complaints are frequently made by workers of {?•) Ventila. 
the want of a system of ventilation which will give t,on " 
a sufficient supply of fresh air without causing bad 
draughts. An arrangement commonly met with is 
that of a shutter, or skylight, in the roof, under the 
control of a worker directly below it. The looms rise 
to some height on both sides of the worker, and she 
believes the effect to be to draw down a current of air 
which either causes colds and other evils or induces 
her to close the ventilator to the discomfort of her 
neighbours. It is quite common to find ventilators 
stuffed with paper, or otherwise closed up, at the insti- 
gation of the women in their immediate vicinity. 
Frequently too, the weaving sheds are ventilated by 
opening the windows on opposite sides, so that the 
workers standing between are exposed to strong cur- 
rents of air. 

There is no doubt that the home training and per- 
sonal habits of many of the women help much to pre- 
judice them against sufficient ventilation, and it is 
often difficult to get them to distinguish between fresh 
air and a draught ; at the same time it must be remem- 
bered that the nature of their work renders them ex- 
tremely sensitive to the latter. 

In one or two of the newer factories I have found Tobin 
ventilators (firms Nos. 25, 27, 34, and 35), introduced 
with great success, also circular fans in flax and jute 
mills where the dust is a disagreeable feature in the 
work. I have occasionally ventured to suggest the 
ventilation of the rooms by the simple and effective 
method of raising the window some 10 or 12 inches, 
and introducing a board to fit this aperture, while a 
supply of fresh air is allowed to escape upwards betw een 
the opened halves of the windows. I usually found 
this welcomed as an easy and inexpensive form of ven- 
tilation. 

In some cases the bad atmosphere was undoubtedly 
due to the rooms being overcrowded with machinery. 

The defective nature of the sanitation in country G-) | S“P l ' ar )' 
districts is often due to the fact that so many of fncountrj 
the mills are old buildings in which it is difficult to districts, 
make the structural alterations necessary for good 
drainage and ventilation, and there is frequently a 
difficulty in getting a water-supply for cleaning pur- 
poses. In connexion with these matters, one manufac- 
turer (No. 55) complained of the disadvantage under 
which country firms laboured in their remoteness from 
large industrial centres where modern sanitary ap- 
pliances could be seen, adding that the jealousy of 
fellow manufacturers prevented their comparing notes 
on these matters. He suggested that if the Labour 
Commission could see its way to collecting informa- 


* For firms giving evidence on tho matters in dispute in this strike 
see Nos. 2, 3, 1, 5, 0, 23. and 21 in list Of firms, and Nos. 03, 69, 70, 73, 81, 
93, and others in list ol operatives, 
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tion on various systems of ventilation, drainage, &c., 
and would distribute this in a printed form among 
country firms, it would be very helpful to the latter. 

The highest standard I have found in this depart- 
ment in the western district is in the thread mills of the 
Messrs. Clark and the Messrs. Coats, Paisley, and the 
carpet factories of the Messrs. Templeton, Glasgow. 
In the new factories of the latter firm the electric light 
is fitted throughout, and excellent tiled lavatories with 
dressing rooms attached are provided for the women 
workers. 

The lowest standard in sanitation I have found in the 
western district is in a rope factory in Renfrewshire 
(No. 54), where the sanitary arrangements were scanda- 
lous. In some of the weaving fiats in thi3 place the 
lavatory accommodation provided for the women con- 
sisted of recesses some 2 feet deep in the walls of the 
workrooms, with iron screens about 6 feet in height 
placed in front of them. These lavatories necessarily 
ventilated freely into the workrooms, of which, in fact, 
they formed part. No provision was made for flushing 
them, and the workers stated they were cleaned only once 
in three weeks. Both men and women were employed 
in the workrooms where these arrangements were in 
use, and within a few feet of them. The girls complained 
bitterly of the terrible discomfort occasioned by the 
defective sanitation, cases of illness brought on by 
working in the vicinity of these lavatories being 
frequent. ( Workers 34, 35, 36.) On my visit to the mill 
I directed the attention of the manager to the matter, 
and obtained a promise that he would make an effort 
to get the objectionable arrangements altered. 

(c.) Other Defects in sanitary arrangements, which are frequent 

arrur’e' and serious, occur chiefly under three heads : — 

meats. (1.) Absence of, or defective ventilation of, lavatories. 

(2.) Absence of, or- defective, flushing appliances in 
lavatories. 

(3.) Publicity of, or otherwise objectionable situation 
of, lavatories. 

Under the first head I have found frequent instances 
of lavatories being provided with no outlet for ventila- 
tion, or with outlets that are quite inadequate. (Nos. 3, 
21, 24, 30, 33, 37, 45, 49, 68.) A highly objectionable 
arrangement is to allow them to ventilate freely into 
the weaving flats where the workers are employed. 
This occurs where the lavatories are within the room 
and not roofed in. (Nos. 54 and 55.) 

Under the second head I have found in many cases 
much discomfort caused by the absence of, or defects 
in, the flushing apparatus. Frequently, when flushing 
appliances are provided, they are not under the control 
of the workers, but of officials, who may nut them in use 
at stated intervals, or may neglect to do so. 

In some factories the supply of water for this purpose 
is entirely dependent on the needs of the engine or the 
will of the foreman. Again, an automatic arrange- 
ment is sometimes met with where mechanical flushing 
is applied once every hour. But instances are too 
frequent of no water supply whatever being provided, 
while cleaning operations are often performed at un- 
suitable times (such as during work hours) and at 
unduly long intervals. (Nos. 21, 24, 25, 30, 43, 45, 
67, 71.) 

Under the third head I find that in the majority of 
the factories I visited the sanitary accommodation is 
within the workrooms, and has an undesirable pub- 
licity, and with this arrangement it is difficult to 
prevent discomfort, even where the ventilation and 
appointments are excellent. (Nos. 1, 6, 7, 9, 11, 23, 27, 
29, 30, 37, 45, 46, 49. 54, 55, 56, 59, 67, 68, 72, 73, 74.) 

With regard to this branch of the subject, I venture 
to think the following are requisite points to consider 
in order to insure the comfort of women workers : — 

1. That every lavatory be provided with flushing 
appliances or a continuous supply of water ; that t hese 
bo under the direct control of the worker, or, where 
automatic flushing is preferred, it be applied not less 
frequently than every 30 minutes. 

2. That all lavatories be provided with sufficient 
means for ventilation ; and that in no case should a 
lavatory be allowed to ventilate into the rooms where 
the workers are. 

3. That, when structural arrangements permit, 
lavatories should be apart from the working rooms, and, 
when this is not possible, the entrances to the former 
should be screened off. 

As evidence seemed to point to the fact that the 
continuance of some of the grievances under the fore- 
going heads was due to an insufficient staff for factory 
inspection, I made some inquiries on the matter, and 
E 77310. 


found that the western district of Scotland affords a 
striking instance of the large area and great number of 
factories and workshops lying within the boundaries, 
which are under the inspection of two or three officials. 

My attention has been frequently called to this point as 
an explanation of the necessarily inadequate execution 
of the duties imposed. 

I venture to think it desirable that a higher standard 
in ventilation and sanitation be required in mills and 
factories, with power on the part of factory inspectors 
to enforce it within a reasonable time. 

In Scotch factories, where the labour is supplied 
chiefly by women, great discomfort is caused by the 
insanitary conditions described. I am informed that 
the continuance of these is often due to the difficulty 
women workers have in approaching the factory 
inspector or male overseers on these matters. I am 
frequently met with urgent requests from workers that 
I should bring grievances in connexion with sanitation 
before employers and managers. In many cases the 
women tell me they have long suffered serious discom- 
fort but found it impossible to appeal to those in 
authority to have grievances removed. (See workers 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 9, 10, 14, 15, 27, 37, 38, 39, 55, 89, 93.) 

I am glad to say I have always met with great 
readiness on the part of employers and managers to 
consider suggestions on these points, and I learn that 
in the following cases reforms in sanitary arrangements 
have been or will shortly be carried out : — 

Firm No. 26. — Lavatories removed from the weaving 
sheds and replaced by others built out from the build- 
ing. The works hero being very extensive these 
alterations have involved an outlay of several hundred 
pounds. 

Firm No. 55. — After some correspondence with the 
head of the firm a, promise was made on his part to take 
steps for improving the sanitary arrangements in his 
works, the roofing.in of lavatories, &c. to be attended to. 

Firm No. 66. — I am informed by several of the 
workers belonging to this firm that considerable 
improvements in ventilation and flushing appliances* 
were made at their works in connexion with my visit. 

Firm No. 75. — The old lavatories in these works have 
been pulled down and others are now in course of 
erection. 

Firm No. 54.— Manager promised to bring the 
objectionable sanitary arrangements here before the 
company and urge their being altered. This apparently 
in anticipation of a visit by an assistant commissioner 
being repeated. 

Minor reforms in the n ay of greater attention being 
paid to keeping windows and ventilators open, &c. have 
been promised in other places. 

With the exception of the women employed in the (d.) Health, 
mills of Ayr and Port Glasgow the majority of the 
women workers in the smaller industrial centres 
appeared to be remarkably healthy and robust. This is 
no doubt attributable to the fresh air of the country, 
which counteracts the bad conditions under which so 
many of them work. It is customary for numbers of 
women in country centres to leave the factory in 
summer and autumn in order to take outside work 
during the harvest and fruit season. This while 
highly beneficial for the health of the women is a source 
of some inconvenience to their employers. ‘ It also 
stands in the way of the women attaining a high 
degree of skill in spinning and weaving. A result of 
this is that employers in country places are prevented 
from developing the finer branches of their trade. So, 
great is the need for female labour that in one place 
during the spring of the present year a manufacturer 
(No. 50) undertook to provide workers from Glasgow 
with board and lodging in addition to a weekly 
minimum wage of 15s., whatever their production, 
on condition that they remained at work throughout 
the year. 

6. Calico Printing and Turkey Red Dyeing. 

There are several works in the Yale of Leven which (a.) District, 
employ large numbers of women in calico printing and 
Turkey red dyeing. 

Two of these are at Cordale and Dalquhirn where (6.) Wages 
over 3,000 persons arc employed. About 2,000 of these and con- 
are women. The latter are engaged chiefly as (1) work" 3 ° 
grounders, (2) stove girls, (3) headers, (4) folders and 
stretchers, (5) warehouse girls. 

Grounders are the women who do the lighter kinds (<•.) Groun- 
of calico printing, the heavier kinds being done by the “ ers - 
meu. This is skilled labour and demands great pre- 
cision and accuracy in using the blocks employed for 
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the purpose. A woman will require about a year’s 
training before she can attain enough skill to make a 
decent wage and several years before she becomes 
highly proficient. Wages run from 12s. to 14s., and 
for the very best workers as high as 20s. in busy 
seasons (piece-work). It is very trying and fatiguing 
work owing to the necessarily warm temperature of 
the workrooms and the muscular exercise the handling 
of the blocks involves The latter, it is said, produces 
good muscular and chest development, but must be a 
considerable strain when carried on all day. It was 
certainly noticeable that the women in this department, 
while sallow and faded in colour, seem to possess 
robust and muscular frames. 

There is a very remarkable discrepancy between the 
wages of the women and the wages of the men in this 
branch. It is stated (witness 86) that, for the same 
value produced, a woman gets 8s. where a man gets 20s. 
Fourteen or fifteen years ago women were receiving 
only one-thii'd of the amount paid to the men, but 
about that time, owing to an increase of trade and a 
simultaneous scarcity of women’s labour, the women 
asked for an advance of wages and got it. 

The work done by the women is of a lighter kind 
than that done by the men,, but the difference in labour 
is not so great as to account for the enormous differ- 
ence in wages. That is more probably attributable to 
the lack among the women of such organisations as the 
men have. There is the tendency, usual in such cir- 
cumstances, of the women to encroach on the work of 
the men. Women have gradually appropriated the 
lighter work, and although their physical disability will 
probably pi event their ever taking the work requiring 
the heavy blocks, the preference is usually given to 
women in slack times, and they are kept in work when 
the men are refused it, the labour being so much 
cheaper. 

(d.) Stove It the Turkey-red dyeing department a large number 

girls. of women are employed to carry the cloth from the 

bleaching to the stove-room. There it is bung up, not 
to dry, but to be subjected to a certain degree of heat 
for a time. The girls carry considerable loads of cloth, 
and as the work involves quick ti ansitions from a tem- 
perature, it may be, of 120° F. (witness 86) to the cold 
of the outside air, and they go bare-footed and very 
lightly clad, this might be dangerous to the health of 
the worker. But as a matter of fact these girls were 
remarkably robust and healthy. The chief preventative 
against the colds and chest disorders one might expect 
is" said to be the oil with which the cloth is saturated, 
and which is thrown out in the heated atmosphere and 
absorbed into the systems of the workers. The tine air 
of the countiy district in which the works are situated 
pours in at every door and window, and may have 
something to do with bracing the girls. The labour is 
not of long duration, it may vary from 30 to 45 
minntesjtt a time, and it is broken by frequent and 
lengthy intervals of waiting for fresh supplies of cloth. 
The workers are paid a fixed wage of 13s. or 14s. a week. 
It may be noted that a large proportion of these girls 
are Irish, there being a general prejudice, among the 
Scotch girls employed, against the rough nature of this 
work and the personal discomforts it entails. The 
Scotch girls are usually to be found engaged in the 
lighter warehouse work, although they have a lower 
wage for it. 

(e.)Headers, The occupations of headers, folders, and stretchers are 

foiders, and a ) | 0 f a m uch lighter nature and consist in making up 

stretchers. y arn into hanks, dr “ heads,” and preparing, packing, 


and labelling the cloth for the warehouse. These girls U 
get from 9s. to 10s. a week. 

Half-timers work on the alternate day system, one day H 
at school and one at the factory. They get Is. a day. 

Very pleasant relations seem to exist between the 
firm, to whom these works belong, and their operatives. 
The former pay every attention to the comfort of their 
workers and arc most generous in providing help in 
needy cases and in pensioning off the old and disabled. 

Two large dining-rooms have been built, one for the "? 
men and one for the women where breakfast, dinner, 
and tea are supplied at the following charges : — 
d. 

Cup of tea- - - - i 

Cup of coffee - - ■ i 

Bowl of porridge and milk - 1 
Pea soup and potatoes - - la 

Broth and potatoes - - 1£ 

Potatoes, soup, and pudding - la 
Fish and potatoes - - 1} 

Bowl of soup or broth - - 1 

Plate of meat - - 2 

Tea, bread and butter - - 1 

The dining-rooms are managed by a committee of 
six, consisting of three representatives of the employers 
and three of the workers, to whom complaints regard- 
ing the food and other arrangements may be made if 
necessary. 

While possessing great advantages in the way of I 
good air, owing to the country situation, employment o 
at these works entails great hardship on a large number 
of the workers. Owing to there being no large outlet 
for men’s labour in the villages close at hand there is 
not a sufficient number of resident families from which 
to draw the amount of female labour required, and the 
larger proportion is got from Dumbarton, a place about 
2 miles distant from the works at Cordale and 
Dalquhirn, and 3 or 4 miles from those further up the 
river. Dumbarton, on the other, hand, being situated 
near the ironworks and ship-building yards, is a good 
centre for men workers, but offers little or nothing 
in the way of employment for the women members 
of the family, so that the latter usually seek work 
up and down the Vale of Leveii. This necessitates 
their starting at a very early hour in the morning in 
order to begin work at 6 a.m. There is no early train, 
and in the winter this walk is a great hardship for the 
women and for children who are employed as half- 
timers. Also, as numbers of men are on the road at 
the same time, they are sometimes exposed to very 
rough companionship. When work is over they have 
to walk back again. It would be a very great benefit 
if some arrangement could be made with the railway 
company for trains to convey the workers to and from 
their work. So strongly is the objection felt that 
when trade is good at Dumbarton it is nearly always 
accompanied by a scarcity of women workers at the 
calico printing and dye works, whilo the more careful 
parents with families of daughters come to live at the 
adjoining village of Renton, and the “ men folk ” walk 
to Dumbarton. 

I am, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

(Signed) Margaret Hakdingb Irwin. 

Read and approved, 

(Signed) Eliz-a Orme. 
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THE EMPLOYMENT OF 


WOMEN. 


To Geoffrey Drage, Esq.. Secretary, 

Royal Commission on Labour. 


Sir, 28th October 1888. 

In accordance with the instructions given to me 
at a meeting held on March 7th, I have the honour to 
present the following report (supplementary to the one 
already presented by me) on the Glasgow cotton trade. 


I. — Introduction. 


(a.) Method The information contained in this report has been 
ot inquiry, obtained through personal visits to the factories, aud to 
the homes of the workers, and by means of interviews 
with employers, operatives, and local persous having 
special knowledge of social and industrial conditions in 
the various centres. The wages statistics have, for the 
most part, been supplied by employers from their 
books, and in all cases further evidence has been 
taken on this point fr.om the workers themselves. 

The conditions of the textile trade in its chief centre 
in the west of Scotland, and some matters relating to 
sanitation, health of workers, and trade combinations 
in the smaller centres, have been dealt with in my 
Glasgow report. 

The following one is presented as a supplement to the 
former, giving further evidence regarding the smaller 
centres, more particularly as to the wages rates in these, 
and adding such information regarding the social and 
moral condition of the workers as the time has allowed 
me to collect 

(6.) Scope It is estimated that about two thirds of the textile 
of inquiry. industries of Scotland are carried on in the western 
district, including Glasgow. The smaller centres 
taken up in this inquiry are Ayr, Alva. Blantyre, 
Dunfermline, Dairy, Greenock, Johnstone, Kilmarnock, 
Kilbirnie, Lanark, Paisley, and Port Glasgow. 

(c.) General It is difficult to make any satisfactory classification 
features. of the smaller textile centres, as conditions in these 
vary considerably from local causes, and according to 
the class of work carried on in the various mills and 
factories. The following may, however, be noted as 
among the more general features : — 

(d.) Wages. I. The low rate of nominal, -or money wage, this 
being counterbalanced in many cases by cheap- 
ness of rent and cost of living. 

II. Decay of textile industries and the ebb of the 

population in certain districts. 

III. Low standard of sanitation. 

IV. Low standard of morality in certain parts attri- 

buted to low rate of wage. 


(e.) Decay 
of textile 
industries. 




I. With regard to wages it will be seen that the 
lowest rate of wages I have mot with in this inquiry 
is in a worsted spinning mill, No. 37, in Renfrewshire, 
the wages there being from 4s. to 7s. a week, 
similar mill in Ayrshire, No. 21, the wages a 
4s. 6d. to 8s. week. 

At a rope factory in Renfrewshire, No. 54, they run 
from 7s. to 10s. a wook- 

, I met with an instance of exceptionally high wages 
among the Net workers of Kilbirnie, where a large 
proportion of the women make 18s. 6d. and upwards, in 
the week. In the case of a number of the more ex- 
perienced workeis the wages are as high as 36s. a 
week. ' , 

The Dunfermline linen weavers present a good 
average of 16s. and 17s. a week, and frequently the 
wage is considerably over that. 

II. The decay of the textile industries in the western 
district may be largely traced to causes which are 
already dealt with in my Glasgow report. 1 found that 
the opinions collected from employers and operatives 
in the smaller centres coincided, as a rule, with the 
information already supplied in Glasgow on this point. 
An example of this as regards cotton spinning is 


furnished by the Bridgeton district of Glasgow, where 
10 or 12 large mills have been destroyed during late 
years, and have not been replaced. In Johnstone there 
were 20 cotton mills in the beginning of the century, of 
which only one remains. 

In Blantyre large mills and calico printing works 
have been closed during late years. 

Alva furnishes an instance of the same. 

In Johnstone, Blantyre, Kilmarnock, Lanark, and 
Dairy I had complaints from employers regarding the 
decay of branches of their industry, and their difficulty 
in developing others to take their place. In several 
instances this was ascribed to lack of a sufficient supply 
of female labour, and in some parts of Ayrshire this 
is traceable to the falling off of the mining industry 
and the consequent migration of miners and their 
families to other places. In Dairy, for instance, the 
population has decreased about 2,000 in the last 10 
years from this cause. The scarcity of female labour 
in which this results is most severely felt in places 
where wages are too low to induce women workers to 
detach themselves from their families and settle in the 
district, while there is a lack of conveyance for workers 
who live at a distance. 

In many instances the women walk from two to four 
miles to and from their work, and, as a result of this, the 
supply of such labour is uncertain and fluctuating, as it 
depends on the necessity for supplementing the wage- 
earning power of the family, and on the wages which 
the men of the family are able to obtain in the district. 

In Dunfermline, where conditions of work are excep- (/.) Want 
tionally good and offer many advantages for women of rulway 
workers, I had complaints from employers and opera- acl 1 ies ' 
tives regarding the difficulty in bringing in Lhe necessary 
supply of female labour from the surrounding country. 

In this case it was largely owing to insufficient railway 
service. 

III. The sanitation of country factories has been ((jJ Sauita- 
already treated in a general way in my Glasgow report. 1 
Details under this head are given later in relation to 

the factories inspected. 

IV. With regard to the low moral and social standard (h.) Moral 
met with in certain places, I find, as a general rule, condition 1 
that the morality and social habits of the women are 
largely regulated by the wages they receive. 

This rule is, of course, subject to modification by the 
nature, training, and other circumstances of the in- 
dividual, but speaking generally, where wages are 
good, social habits are on a corresponding high level, 
where wages are low the inverse is to be found. 

A private record of firms and operatives giving (* ; ) I<ist of , 
evidence for this and the previous report has been wltnesses - 
kept, but is not printed. In cases of several witnesses 
giving evidence to the same effect only a few of the 
names have been entered in this record. 

II.— Ayr. 

In Ayr, after consulting several local persons, who, 
from their knowledge of the social and industrial con- 
ditions of the women workers, were able to give me 
reliable information, I visited several mills. 

In Mill No. 21 a large number of women are em- 
ployed in worsted spinning. 

The wages run from 4s. 6d. to 8s. 6d. per week. («•) Wages 
About one third of the workers make 4s. 6d. per week, “ton of the 
About three years ago the girls struck for an increase workers, 
of wages, resulting in an advance of Is. per week. 

Their appearance is for the most part very miserable, 
the majority being pale-faced, emaciated creatures. 

Their clothes are ragged and dirty, ami the larger 
number are barefooted. It may be remarked, however, 
that in Scotland the latter condition is not necessarily 
indicative of extreme poverty. In most of the spinning 
Z 4 
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royal commission on labour: 


(A) Carnet 
weaving in 
Ayr. 


(c.) Carpet 
Glasgow. 


(d.) Train- 


(».) Employ- 
women as 
designers. 


flats the workers are barefooted, and in country dis- 
tricts the habit is very general. 

I was informed that numbers of these girls take out- 
of-door work during the harvest time, and thus eke 
out their living. The mill is clean and well ventilated, 
and kept in fairly good order 

In a carpet factory, No. 20, about 100 men are em- 
ployed in hand- loom weaving, and 189 women work 
the power looms. Carpet weaving is the only branch 
of textile industry (in the western district of Scotland) 
that employs men weavers, and even in this case the men 
are employed exclusively on the hand-looms. The looms 
in use in Factory 20 are, for the most part, very broad 
and heavy, and, owing to the intricacy of the designs 
and the delicacy of the colouring of the fabrics, they 
require great skill and care on the part of the worker. 
The breadth of the looms varies from 1 to 4 yards, and 
only one can be undertaken at a time, even by the 
most skilled, weaver. It was extremely difficult to 
get reliable information regarding wages here. The 
manager stated that they ran from 10s. to 15s. a week 
among the women weavers ; while several workers de- 
clared themselves unable to say exactly what their 
wages were, as they varied so much, but that they ran 
from 5s. to 12s. a week. On the whole the evidence 
inclined one to accept the latter figures as indicating 
the ordinary rates, although there was evidently a 
great rise and fall according to the supply of work at 
the factory. 

Winders here are paid on a system not met with in 
the Glasgow factories. The custom is to tell off one 
winder for the service of several weavers, and pay her 
according to their productions. Each weaver “lifts” 
her winder’s pay along with her own and pays her di- 
rectly. It was stated by the manager that this system 
gives general satisfaction. So far as I could elicit the 
opinion of the girls themselves this seems to be the case. 

Complaints are made regarding the fines in this fac- 
tory, a fine of 2d. being imposed, the workers said, 
upon those who were 15 minutes late, and 3d. on those 
who were absent a whole morning. The manager’s 
version was Id. for 10 minutes late, and 6d. for a 
morning’s absence. 

It may be interesting to compare the wages here with 
those of a large carpet factory, No. 34, in the suburbs 
of Glasgow. The latter employs over 600 women at 
the following rates : — 


Wages . 

Weavers: — 

Maximum, 20s. per week (piece). 

Minimum, 10s. ,, ,, 

Average, 15s. ,, „ 

Weavers (broad single loom) : — 

Maximum, 20s. per week (time wage). 

Minimum, 15s. ,, ,, 

Maximum, 23s. 6d. ,, (piece). 

Minimum, 18s. ,, „ 

Winders : — 

Maximum, 16s. per week (piece). 

Minimum, 16s. ,, ,, 

Average, 14s. ,, ,, 

Designers (1st stage) : Young girls, who begin at 
4s. or 5s. a week, and rise to 16s. or 17s. in a year 

Matchers f2nd stage) : 5s. to 17s. a week. 

In this Glasgow factory both of these classes of 
workers are on time wages. Their employment is light, 
pleasant, and interesting, and highly suitable for youn" 
girls and women. The design department is in an ex” 
perimental stage. The firm offers every facility and 
training to young girls, who may be able to carry this 
calling further. The wages to begin with are small, 
but as a school for drawing and design is attached to 
the works, a thorough technical training is also pro- 
vided for the employes, and I was informed that a large 
proportion of the girls earned from 9s. to 12s. in a few 
months’ time. Skilled designers may command large 
salaries, as a rule, and consequently this employment 
offers good opportunities to capable workers. 

I have observed with regret the comparatively small 
number of women employed in the designing depart- 
ments of the works I have visited, and in these they 
were mostly engaged on the lowest and least skilled 
work (Factories 15, 16, 21). If such an experiment were 
more generally adopted as that now being tried by firm 
No. 34, it would pave the way for women’s entrance 
into a department for which their feminine taste and 
lightness of touch peculiarly adapts them. 

With regard to the difference in wages which obtains t 


in these two factories practically manufacturing the 
same class of goods, the lowness of the rates in the 
works at Ayr may probably be accounted for by tho 
want of choice of employment for women in this dis- 
trict. Large numbers of girls come in from the Sur- 
rounding country, being partly driven by the need of 
work, and partly attracted by the more varied interests 
which Ayr, as a fifth rate town, offers them. These 
girls arc usually the daughters of very poor parents, 
and being accustomed to a low standard of living, are 
therefore the readier to accept the small wages offered. 

There is also a total lack of organisation to protect 
their interests as workers. Attempts have been made 
n two occasions to organise the women, but without 


I was informed that, while the morality and social 
habits of the girls here used to be exceedingly low 
and still leave much to be desired, the trifling ad- 
vance of wages granted to the workers in the worsted 
spinning mill made a noticeable improvement in their 
habits and appearance. 

I visited the homes of several of the workers. Great 
complaints were made by the majority of the women 
regarding the fluctuations in their earnings at the 
carpet factory. Workers seemed on the whole to prefer 
thiUower but steady wage in the worsted spinning 

One girl I found keeping house for herself in one 
room on a wage of 7s. (id. per week. She said she 
preferred this, although it involved a struggle and 
much hardship, as, had she gone into lodgings, she 
would probably have been obliged to associate with 
girls of a disreputable character. She went on to say 
that numbers of the girls who came in from the country 
either clubbed together on their small wages in lodg’- 
ings, or boarded for a small sum. In the latter cate 
the rare for board and lodgings was usually 5s. per 
week, thus leaving 2s. Gd. per week for everything else, 
off a weekly wage of 7s. 6 d. Their wages and the cir- 
cumstances of their lives tended to immorality amon- 
these girls, and the proximity of a garrison station was 
said to be a further reason for the same thing. I had 
this information confirmed by local persons acquainted 
with the condition of the workers. The person and the 
small home of this witness were models of neatness and 
order everything was scrupulously clean, bright, and 
carefully kept. She informed me that she rose at 5 
a.m. and did her house work before going to the mill 
amd m the evening, when she had leisure, she made a 
little extra money by knitting stockings, &c. This 
witness supplied me with the following table of her ■ 
expenditure : — 

Rent - - lg. p er week. 

Coals 
Butter 
Sugar 
Tea 

(No milk used.) 

“ Kitchen,”* Is. Gd. per week. 

It was more difficult to estimate the expenditure in 
clothes but my informant calculated she had two pairs 
of boots m the year, each pair costing 5s. ; one dress 
costing 7s. to make, might last two years, and this item 
(of which the price varied) was bought, together with 
other articles for outer wear, from a packman, who was 
paid by weekly instalments of 2s. 

With this may be compared a similar table of expen- 
diture furnished me by a working girl employed in a 
cotton factory m the Bridgeton district of Glasgow 
Her wages are about 15s. or 14s. a week. 

Double-bedded kitchen : 

Rent, 9s. 2d. a month, or 51. 5s. per annum. 

Coals, lOtZ. per week. 

Gas, 4s. 4d. for six months. 

Taxes, 7s. M. a year. 

Food, about 6s. a week. 


4}d. 


Porridge and milk 
Ham, or an egg 
Cup of tea 
Roll and butter 


Breakfast. 


id. 

ld.=3id. 


Potatoes and stew 
Sugar “cookie ” 
Cup of tea 


' a t*™ used by Scotch working girls to describe meat, tisli 

ir any little extra relish that may be added to a meal— usually to their 


C/-J Organi- 


(p.) Mora- 
lity and 
social habits. 


h.) Homes 
I workers 


(i.) Tables 
of expendi- 
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t Tea .* 


“ Kitchen, 1 ’ haddock, - - l$d. 

Or morsel of meat, - - - 2 id. 

Or sausage ... - 1 id. 

2 oz. of tea (lasting two days) - '3d. 

1 lb. of sugar (lasting a week) - 2 d. 

Sunday dinner* (leaving something for Monday). 

1 lb. boiling beef - - -fid. 

Potatoes and other vegetables - 2 id. 

Clothing. 

1 dress (lasting probably two years), 21. 10s. or 
thereabouts . 

2 hats a year (price could not be estimated). 

Boots, two pairs a year, at 6s. 6d. each pair. 

The price of lodgings in Bridgeton runs as follows 

Is. 6d. a week for share of a room and bed. 

2s. a week for share of a room and bed (with wash- 
ing) , or 

2s. 6d. a week for share of a room and bed (with 
washing). 

Ill— Alva. 

Mr. Jack, President of the Factory Workers’ 
Union has given me some valuable information re- 
garding the industrial condition of the women workers 
in Alva, and of the progress and results of organisation 
amongst them, as to which I have already made a 
report. The information regarding wages was chiefly 
supplied from the books of the employers 

I first visited Factory No. 39, which employs 60 
women in the manufacture of small shawls. 

Wages. 

Weavers, ordinary, run 16s. a week (piece). 

Winders, ordinary, run 11s. and 12s. (piece). 

The sheds supplied with ventilators in the roof. 
Lavatory accommodation satisfactory. 

In Factory No. 60 visited I found between 50 and 60 
women employed in shawl weaving. 


Winders average 10s. a week (piece). 

Patent ventilators in roof. Dry lavatories outside. 

In Factory No. 61, 40 or 50 women are employed m 
the weaving of tweeds. It has also a spinning deparl- 


In Factory No. 62 110 Women are employed in the 
manufacture of tweeds. The wages of: — 

Weavers are 15s. and 16s. per week (piece). 

Winders are 10s. per week (piece). 

Warpers are 10s. per week (piece). 

With regard to the warpers in this factory the system M System 
is for one man to sublet the work to three or lour " ra s ot . ' 
women, who work under him, and get one-third of 
what the man gets. I found the ventilation and other 
sanitary matters satisfactory here, it being a new 
factory. 

A further instance of the decay of cotton spinning (/.) Decay 
in Scotland is afforded in Alva, where a large mill “ 
stands empty and tenantless. 

As usual in country districts the girls present a very (g.) Appear- 
healthy and robust appearance, most of them living in 
the neighbourhood of the factories. 

The various workers interviewed confirmed the 
statistics as to wages given above. 

The following statement regarding the local union, (A.) Trade 
and the trade disputes which had occurred in Alva, disputes, 
was sent me by the President of the Union. 

“1. The Union was formed in 1849. 

“ 2. Object, to secure standard and uniform rates of 
wages for weavers. 

“3. Trade disputes occurred in 1849, 1852, 1860, 

1874, 1882, 1891. 

, “In Nos. 1, 2, 5, and 6 of the above list the 

cause of dispute was the employers seeking to 
pay prices according to their own mind. In 
No. 3 of the above list the cause was a demand 
on the part of female winders for an advance 
in wages. 

“ In No. 4 of the above list the dispute was 
i advance of 


The wages are : 

Spinners 5s. 
wage). 

Weavers 10s. 6d. to 12s. (piece). 

Winders 8s. to 9s. (piece). 

Warpers 11s. to 12s. (piece). 

I was informed the women have been taking the 
place of the men for 10 or 12 years past in the warping 
department in tweed and shawl mills , and 
work at the rates shown 


id. per week (young girls), (time 




caused by weavers requesting 
wages in excess of the provisions of a state- 
ment mutually framed by employers and 
workers in 1873. 

“The results were in favour of the workers 
in cases 1, 2, 5, and 6. In cases 3 and 4 
the workers failed in their efforts to increase 
the wages for winding and weaving.” 

I have already reported on the further part of this (i.) Consti- 
statement which deals with the working of clause 24 of K"ni on . 
the Factory and Workshop Act, 1891, and describes the 
affairs of the union as being satisfactorily controlled by 
a joint committee of 14 manufacturers and seven 
weavers. 

IV. — Blantyre. 

In Blantyre several large factories and calico print- (a.) Decay 
ing works have been closed during late years. The ofin us nea - 
only factory remaining is No. 43. It was established 
over 100 years ago and is one of the few in the western 
district where plain calico weaving still lingers. 

About 340 women are employed here. Many of them 
take four looms. 

On the occasion of my visit I could only see part of (*.) visit to 
this factory, as the employer was leaving home. Such cotton lac- 
of the rooms as were visited were low in the ceiling 
and badly lighted. The wages, as stated by the em- 
ployer, were 15s., 18s., and 20s. a week for weavers 
(piece)! I visited the homes of some of the workers 


which the men were formerly paid from 22s. to 28s. a 
week. It was stated by the manager m Factory JNo. 
6 that the profit to the employer from the women s 
labour is not quite so large as may at first sight appear, 
because the women do not produce so much, and one 
man is required for every five women for the beaming 

and squaring of sections. T , > 

Factory No. 61 is a very old building. It has no 
arrangements for ventilation, and the sheds are 
extremely dark, ill-ventilated, and unwholesome. I he 


the foregoing table for (Ko. 19, daughter and others) whose stated wages were 


•arely'higher than 10s. a week. They complained that 
the sanitary arrangements were very bad. Dry lava- 
tories were in use, and these, not being cleaned fre- 
quently enough, were very offensive. 

It was also stated that formerly a great deal of 
“ driving ” prevailed in this factory, but that it had 
improved a little of late in this respect. The lack of 
employment for women in Blantyre was suggested as 
partly accounting for the low wages, the only other 
occupation offered being at the collierie 


3, where & 


workers say that there are dry lavatories outside, and ditions are such that the more respectable girls do not 
,, . .... 1 i- nr dor ram In take work there. 


that these are kept in fairly good order 

In Factory No. 62 visited I found about 70 weaveis 
and nearly 50 spinners employed in the manufacture of 
tweeds. 

The wages are . . 

Weavers average 15s. per week (piece). 

Winders 10s. per week (piece). 

Spinners average Is. to Is. 2d. per day (time 
wage). 

The ventilation is by skylights in the roof, and there 
is satisfactory outside lavatory accommodation. 


meal* at a cheap restaurant 
E 77310. 


care to take work there. > 

Accompanied. by the secretary of the district miners ( c .) Employ- 
union I visited a colliery (No. 44) in the outskirts of ment of girls 
Blantyre, where I was informed several women were at comerl 8 - 
employed at the pit month. There being no regular 
path or outlet we had some difficulty in making our 
way beneath the waggons and among the mounds of 
cinders, coke, &c., to the place where the women 
worked. We found over a dozen girls engaged in 
picking stones and rubbish from the coal as it comes 
up. No accommodation of any kind is provided for 
them beyond the rickety sheds at the pits’ mouth 
where they work in all weathers. These sheds, which 
are neither wind-tight nor water-tight, are set on a sort 
of scaffolding and are approached by precipitous ladders 
A a 
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stairs. The girls work from 7 a.m. to 5 p.m. with 
one hour ind.40 minutes off, which is divided between 
breakfast and dinner. The wages begin at Is. -id. and 
rise to Is. 6 d. per day and they work five days in the 
week. The work is quite unskilled, ‘ and although 
constant, is not particularly heavy. It is, however, 
extremely rough and dirty and the surroundings make 
it most "unsuitable for women, especially for young 
girls. There is no supervision of any kind and the 
women workers arc, as a. rule, exposed to rough and 
very objectionable companionship. The air was laden 
with smoke and coal dust, and the persons and clothes 
of the girls were exceedingly dirty and unseemly. I 
had some conversation with several of the girls, and in 
reply to my questions they replied they did not dislike 
the work, and in any case there was nothing else in 
Blantyre that they could turn their hands to. (Wit- 
nesses 20, 21). 

Several of the men engaged at the colliery expressed 
themselves very strongly to me regarding the employ- 
ment of the women there, and what they termed its 

brutalising ” effect on them. The employment of 
women as coalpickers is comparatively new in this 
district, but I was informed it is gradually extending. 
(Witness, 118.) The manager at this colliery told me 
he was replacing the boys, who used to do this work, 
by women and girls, as he finds the latter, so much 
steadier and more regular in their attendance. 

It was also stated that there were no instances of 
immorality among the women consequent on the con- 
ditions of their employment, but that they had neces- 
sarily to hear a great deal of rough language through 
their association with the men at their work. 


(d.) Wages 
and condi- 


V.— Daley. 

I have received much valuable information and as- 
sistance in Dairy from the local secretary of the 
miners’ union, and from others having special know- 
ledge of this district. 

No. 17 is a worsted mill, employing 600 women in 
the various branches of worsted spinning. The fol- 
lowing lists of wages were supplied by the employer 
from the books of the various departments. 

Carding : — 

Wool sorters from 10s. to 11s. a week, piece wage. 
Carders ,, 9s. to 9s. 6d. ,, ,, 

Combers ,, 9s. to 9s. 6d. ,, ,, 

Spinning : — 

Beelers from 22s. to 29s. a fortnight, piece wage. 

Drawers ,, 19s. to 20s. ,, ,, 

Twisters ,, 9s. to 9s. 6 d. a week „ 

,, „ 8s. to 9s. ,, time wage. 

Spinners ,, os. to 7s. 6d. ,, ,, 

Half-timers,, Is. 6d. to 2s. 6d. ,, ,, 

A strike occurred in this mill about two years ago. 
The girls struck without warning for an increase of 
wages. They remained out for three day:. :.'\1 then, 
acting on the advice of some members of the organised 
men’s trades union, returned to work out their notice, 
intimating at the same time to the employer that 
they intended to suspend work at the eud of their legal 
time. The firm called a meeting of the workers before 
the time expired and informed them a small increase 
in wages would be given, and that, with the exception 
of the spinners and a small proportion of the twisters, 
the workers would be put on piece work instead of 
having time wages as hitherto. This arrangement was 
agreed to. 

In factory No. 18 Scotch tweeds and blankets are 
made. About 200 women are employed here. The 
employer declined to give specific information re- 
garding wages. The workers stated they made “ about 
12s. a week” (piece-work). 

The buildings now used as weaving sheds are very 
old, low in the ceiling, and dark, but are fairly well 
kept as regards cleanliness and ventilation. Dry lava- 
tories outside the mill are used. 

No. 19 is a knitting factory ; stockings, socks, sem- 
mits and various garments for underwear are made in 
it. It is mostly piece-work, and the wages run from 
18s. to 26s. a fortnight. About one fourth of the 
workers are engaged in examining the work of the 
knitters and have a fixed wage of from 16s. to 19s. a 
fortnight. I was told it takes an average worker 
about three months to learn her trade, which is a. fairly 
regular one. Skill, interest, and attention are the 
elements that chiefly make the difference in wages in 
this industry. The quality of the raw material also 

The finishing department in this factory occupies 
the spare time of about 50 home workers and is usually 


undertaken by widows and married women who may be 
assisted by their children. Finishing is paid at the 
following rates : — 

Vests, 7 d. per day. (Two hours is taken to finish a 
dozen.) 

Drawers, Is. 6d. per day. (Time could not be esti- 
mated.) 

Combinations, first four sizes. Is. per dozen. (A little 
more than 6 hours is taken per dozen.) 

Combinations, second four sizes. Is. 2 d. per dozen. 

(A little more than 6 hours is taken per dozen.) 

There is a growing tendency in this factory to have 
finishing work done inside. These works have been 
only a few years established, but have increased very 
rapidly. The workrooms were remarkable for then- 
scrupulous cleanliness and cheerful appearances, while 
the piles of dainty material, the light structure of the 
machines and their ease of movement, were indicative 
of a highly suitable industry for women. It was stated 
by several workers and local persons that, owing to the 
pleasant conditions of the work, there was considerable 
competition amongst the girls and women of the neigh- 
bourhood for any vacancies in this factory. 

Wages, as the preceding figures show, are lower in («.) Organi- 
Dairy than in the textile works of so large a centre as JjS 0 ?”?* 
Glasgow, and this notwithstanding the fact that in the ffim". 
former place there is a great scarcity of women 
workers. This scarcity is attributed to the falling off 
of the mining industry already alluded to (p. 3). The 
women here are quite unorganised, and although a 
union resulted from the strike which took place in mill 
No. 17, it fell off after a short time. The miners’ 
organisation here is also weak, and in connexion 
with this and the demand for female labour it was 
stated to me by witness No. 115 that the men have 
suffered a reduction in wages on more than one occa- 
sion, because employers knew they would stand some 
pressure rather than leave a district which offered 
steady employment for the women of the family. 

At the same time there is a continued decrease of 
women workers, and one employer (firm No. 17) stated 
he would shortly have to face the difficulty of bringing 
women’s labour from a distance by rail and paying 
directly, or indirectly through the wages, for the cost 
of conveyance, or of offering a wage sufficiently high to 
induce women to settle in Dairy as independent wage 
earners. This informant added that his profits were 
such that he could not keep his business going if it 
were not for the cheapness of the labour, and con- 
sequently the growing scarcity of female labour was 
a serious problem for him. 

Bents are low in Dairy, one room costing 2Z. 10s. or (/.) Ucnti. 
31. 10s. per annum, and a room and kitchen 51. The 
standard of comfort is very low, and as meat is rather 
higher in price here than in the town, I was informed, it 
was as far as possible dispensed with by the majority 
of the workers. 

It was also stated by witness No. 116, a worker, long (?■) Mora- 
resident in the district, that there is much immorality 1 y - 
amongst the girls here, this being largely attributed 
to the low wages and the low social and moral standard 
this presumably involves. 

One household visited consisted of a father, mother, ^'; VO riers, 
three daughters (Nos. 55, 56, 57) and three children 
belonging to two of the daughters (both of whom were 
unmarried). The father was employed at the pit’s 
mouth on wages of 18s. per. week. The throe girls, 
employed at the worsted mill, made amongst them 28s. 
a week, giving an aggregate income of 46s. a week fora 
household of eight persons. They were living in one 
room and a kitchen for which they paid 51. per annum. 

The house and the persons of the inmates were ex- 
tremely dirty and the general aspect of things very 
miserable. The dinner, of which the family were 
partaking, consisted of tea, bread, and butter, which 
would be followed by a similar meal about six in the 
evening, to which a herring, or, very occasionally, a 
little fried ham would probably be added. 

Next door two workers were found keeping house 
together on a wage of from 8s. to 9s. a week each. 

They paid 21. 10s. for the single apartment they occu- 
pied. The same standard as regards food, rags, dirt, 
and untidiness seem to prevail here. These girls were 
also employed in mill No. 17. 

In the same street another house was visited where 
the family consisted of a widow, her daughter and son, 
and a young man lodger. The girl (No. 117) was em- 
ployed at the hosiery factory and made 12*. a week, or 
more, the son had been trained for the ministry, the 
mother kept a small grocer’s shop in the front apart- 
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ment. There were three rooms in all. I was given to 
understand by this family and other local persona that 
the workers in the hosiery factory were usually of a 
better social class than the other women workers in the 
district. Probably this is due to the nature of then- 
work requiring neatness and personal cleanliness. 
Certainly this household and its members presented a 
very favourable contrast to the others visited. 

VI. Dunfermline. 

On my first visit to Dunfermline I had an interview 
with Mr. Don, secretary of the local trades council, and 
Mr. John Weir, miners’ agent, from whom I got in- 
formation regarding the general social and industrial 
conditions of the women engaged in the linen weaving 
trade of which Dunfermline is the chief centre for 
Scotland. . , . T 

>9, The following factories were visited by me. in 
, factory No. 28 the wages were stated to be as follows :— 
Weavers : s- 

Maximum, 20s. per week (.piece). 

Ordinary run, 14s. and 15s. per week (piece). 

Minimum (beginners), 8s. to 10s. per week (set 


Winders: — 

Maximum, 18s. per week (piece). 

Ordinary run, 15s.. to 17s. per week (piece). 
Card-cutters, 18s. 6 d. per week (set wages). 

Card-lacers, 11s., 12s., 13s. per week (set wages). 
Pickers, 11s. to 14s. per week (set wages). 

On a subsequent visit to Dunfermline I met winders 

in this factorv who informed me they made more than 

this. I found this factory thoroughly well lit and 
ventilated and kept in excellent order, the sanitary 
accommodation very good and having all modern appli- 
ances for flushing, &c. The workers here looked 
healthy, contented, and respectable. About 400 women 
are employed. Details of an experiment m shortening 
the hours of labour in this factory are given further on. 

In factory No. 29 about 600 women are employed, the 
waives were given as follows : — 

Wea Mhiimum, 8s. or 9s. per week (piece) (beginners). 
Maximum, 20s. per week (piece) (adults). 

Ordinary run, 14s. or 15s. per week (piece). 
Winders, 10s. to 15s. per week (piece). 

Warpers, 15s. per week (piece). 

Pickers, 12s. „ (set wage). 

Card-cutters, 13s. per week (set wage). 

Oard-lncers, 8s. „ » . 

Bleachers, 11s. to 12s. per week (set wage). 

The sheds are very well lit, clean and well ventilated 
by ventilators in the roof. The lavatory -accommoda- 
tion is good. Good dining halls are attached to the 
works and the workers are very respectable looking. 

In factory No. 30 about 800 women are employed on 
1,170 looms. The wages are as follows : 

Weavers:— , 

Minimum, 10s. per week (piece). 

Maximum, 20s, »>,„»» ... , 

Ordinary run, 12s. and 13s. per week (piece). 
Winders, 13s. to 14s. per week (piece). 

Warpers, 12s. to 14s. ,, >> 

About 5 per cent, or 6 per cent, of the women em- 
ployed here are married women. The employer com- 
plained of hie difficulty in getting a sufficient rapply °f 

female workers, owing to the remote situation of ( his 

factory, and stated ho could only get the tag end of 
the weavers. A strike of 10 days’ duration occurred in 
this factory about three years ago, the cause °f dispute 
being the quality of the yarn supplied, of which the 
workers complained. A satisfactory compromise was 
at last arrived at, partly through the mtervention of 
outsiders. I found good dining-rooms attached to this 
factory, but the weaving sheds were dl-ventilated most 
of the ventilators in the roofs having been s opped up 
at the request of the workers, who complained of 
draughts. 9 The lavatories opened on the weaving sheds, 
and were very unsatisfactory in their internal arrange- 
ments in some cases the effluvia was most offensive. 
The workers here were somewhat squalid and poor- 
looking. _ „„ 

Factory No. 31 employs 600 women. The wages are 

^HSSEV 10 18 *' P" w “ k (P» ce > : Ordmery r«n, 
15s. 6<Z. per week (piece). Learners, about os. per 

Wftddr j/Ss?' to 18s per week (piece). Ordinary run, 
12s. lid. per week (piece). 


Warp winders, 11s. 7 d. per week (piece). 

Warpers, 18s. per week (piece). 

„ 14s. 6 d. per week (set wage). 

Drawers (young girls); 3s. 6cJ. to 5s. 6d. per week 
(piece). 

Card-lacers (young girls), 7s. (id. per week (piece). 

Pickers, 11s. 2d. per week (piece). 

,, (young girls) 4s. 9a. per week (piece). 

The weaving sheds have ventilators in the roof, but 
apparently not enough of them, the sheds being some- 
what close. A good dining room is attached, but it has 
this drawback that the women’s lavatories are within 
it. These are not sufficient in number, nor satisfactorily 
ventilated, the doors being usually left open, allowing 
effluvia to come into the dining-room. The workers 
complained of this. The women are very tidy and 
respectable looking. 

Factory No. 32 employs 350 to 400 women. 

Wages : — 

Weavers: — , . 

Maximum - - 20s. per week (piece). 

Ordinary run - - 14s. ,, 

Winders , . . 

Maximum - . - 20s. per week (piece). 

Ordinary run - - 13s. >, >, 

I could not get the wages of workers in the other 
departments from this employer’s books, but found 
on inquiring from the workers themselves that they 
were paid at much the same rate as those, in factory 
No. 31. The sheds are clean and well ventilated, and 
the sanitary accommodation satisfactory. 

Factory No. 33 employs about 300 women. Ihe 
wages are as follows 


Weavers : — 
Maximum 
Ordinary rui 

Winders : — 
Maximum 
Average - 
Warpers : — 
Maximum 
Average - 
Pickers 


20s. per week (piece). 
12s. to 16s. per week 
(piece). 

. 20s. per week (piece). 

■ 13s. 

• 18s. per week (piece), 


Pickers - - - 12s- per week (se- 

wage). 

The weaving sheds are ventilated by means of circu- 
lar fans, but the air is a little close. The sanitation is 
very bad, the lavatories open oft' the sheds, are badly 
kept, and give out offensive effluvia. At the request of 
some of the workers I directed the attention of the 
employer to the matter. He expressed his regret that 
he had as yet been unable to make satisfactory arrange- 
ments owing to' the sheds being old buildings and noo 
admitting ol' structural alterations. 

I called at another factory, but was not able to see 
through it, owing to the employer and manager being 
engaged or absent. Shortness of time did not allow me 
to repeat mv visit as requested. I saw one of the 
workers employed here (a card cutter) who states her 
wages are 15s. a week (set wage). She said the weavers 
make from 13s. 6 d. to 18s. a week, winders 1 os. to 18 s. 
Sanitation is complained of owing to the proximity of 

the lavatories to the weaving sheds. . 

I interviewed workers belonging to the various mills 
in tbeir homes and elsewhere, and bad the wages 
figures given by the employers (in most cases from 
then- books) substantially confirmed by them (See 
witnesses 9, 10, 11, and others, and 99 to 114.) With 
regard to the variation in wages, this may bo attributed 
very much to variation in the class of work, the raw 
material, and the energy and skill of the worker. It is 
extremely difficult in the case of piece-workers to give 
averages that will not' be to some extent misleading, 
but so far as my investigation ha3 gone I am inclined 
to state the ordinary wage of the weavers here as run- 
ning from 15s. to 17s. per week, that of the winders 
from 17s. to 18s., while numbers of both classes make 
considerably more in busy seasons. 

I am thoroughly satisfied from what I have seen ol 
the workers and their homes, that the social and 
industrial conditions of the Dunfermline linen weavers 
are unusually good. . , . , 

In Dunfermline an interesting experiment was tried , 
in the factory of Messrs. Hay and Kobertson (No. 28) . 
by the introduction of a nine hours’ day. Ihe initiative • 
was takent by the employers who called tno piece- 
workers together and put the proposal before them. A 
vote was taken which was practically unanimous in 
favour of the change. 
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(c.) At- The work was arranged in two shifts of 44 hours each, 

rnngements ^ e ( g a _ m . to 12.30 p.m. (one hour dinner) and 1.30 p.m. 
of hours. to g p m rp^g eX p er i me nt lasted four months (winter). 

The system was changed to 91 hours at the end of the 
four months, chiefly because 41 hours were found to be 
too great a strain on the women, especially in the 
afternoon. The employer proposed taking a quarter of 
an hour off meal times and trying three shifts, but the 
workers preferred full time for meals. The system 
now employed in this factory; by mutual agreement 
between employer and workers, is : 6 a.m. to 9 a.m., 
10 a.m. to 2 p.m., 3 p.m. to 5.30 p.m., equal 94 hours. 

(</.) Results The employer said that a larger production is got for 
inproduc- p^e nine and a half hours than for either the 9 or 
l0E ' the 10 hours’ day. The result to the workers is that . 

those on piece (all over) have made 21 per cent, more 
money. A few of the very best workers who were 
working at full pressure before have, however, lost 
about Is. per week. 

I was also informed by Mr. Robertson that the sub- 
stitution of weekly for fortnightly payments among the 
weavers had had the effect of increasing the production, 
as the girls make an effort to get their web piece off by 
the end of the week so as to have as large a sum as 
possible to take home on pay day. 

(e.) Nature This firm is engaged in the manufacture of fine house- 
raanumc- hold linen, which requires considerable skill in its pro- 
turo 1 duction, and in considering the results to production in 
the shortening of the working day, it may be remarked 
that one of the most important elements in this branch 
of the textile industry is the physical condition of the 
worker and her ability to give the care and attention 
necessary to the production of good work. In this it 
may be compared with other branches of the textile 
industry, such as spinning and plain calico weaving, 
where the chief factor is the machinery, and the pro- 
duction is consequently largely dependent on, and 
limited by, the time the machines are allowed to run. 

(/.) Points 1 made a special inquiry among the workers engaged 
of inquiry. ; n this factory as to the results to them of the shorten- 
ing of their working day, and endeavoured to elicit 
information more particularly on the following points : — 


1. Whether the shortening of the time for production 

resulted in a loss of wages to the piece-workers. 

2. If so, whether they considered the extra leisure 

granted a sufficient compensation for this. 

3. If the effort to bring the wage up to the old level 

in the shorter time, involved too great a strain. 

4. Whether they preferred the nine hours’ day worked 

in two shifts to the 9J hours’ day worked in 

three shifts, or either against a 10 hours’ day. 

5. How the workers who made small wages were 

affected towards the shortening of the day. 

6. Any suggestions as to arrangement of hours, &c. 

(g.) Evi- Witness No. 101 has worked for 10 years in this 
workers' re- factory. She estimated her average wage to be about 
garding the 15s. or 1 6s. all over the year, but stated she had made 
shortening^ f or the three previous weeks as follows — First week, 
?ng day.° r " 22s. ; second week, 25s. ; third week, 26s. She said 
she preferred the nine hours to the 9i hours’ arrange- 
ment, because it allowed her a later start in the morn- 
ing (8 a.m. instead of 6 a.m.). Her wages have increased 
with the shortened day, because she “puts her mind 
into her work now.” On being questioned she said she 
did not feel the 4? hours’ afternoon stretch (1.30 to 
6 p.m.) under the nine hours’ system too long, so far 
as she was personally concerned, but admitted that she 
was exceptionally strong, and added that most of the 
girls she knew felt it too great a strain. This girl had 
a wiry, well-knit figure, and apparently a constitution 
capable of a good deal of wear and tear. 

Witness No. 102 has worked five years in this fac- 
tory, and stated that her wages ran from 15s. to 20s. 
per week. She is apparently less robust in make than 
the previous witness, and complained of the long Strain 
in the afternoon under the nine hours’ day. In refe- 
rence to the present arrangement she said, “ This .is 
grand,” giving as her principal reason that it is “ fine ” 
to have the extra half-hour to herself at night. She 
does not object to the early start in the morning, and 
thinks Per earnings are much the same now as they 
were with the 10 hours’ day, and is not conscious of any 
extra strain of work. 

Witness No. 99 spoke enthusiastically of the shorten- 
ing of the working day, and said she had never heard 
any objections raised to it among her fellow-workers 
ber&use of decreased earnings or for any other reason. 


She prefers the 94. to the nine hours’ arrangement, 
because the afternoon shift was too long under the 
latter system. This witness has worked for 10 years in 
this factory. She makes, on an average, over 15s. a 
week, and is not conscious either of a decrease in her 
wages or an overstrain of' work since the hours were 
shortened. 

Witness No. 100 admits she loses ab.rat Is. a week 
by the shortening of her hours, but says she does not 
mind this as she thinks the extra leisure time is quite 
worth it. She prefers the 94- to the nine hours’ 
arrangement because of the heavy afternoon strain 
involved by the latter. She said this would have 
killed her had it been continued. She is strongly in 
favour of nine hours if it could be worked in three 
shifts. She makes about 15s. a week. 

Witness No. 105 much prefers the 94 to the nine 
or 10 hours’ day. She makes 15s. or 17s. a week, and 
thinks there is not much difference in her wages owing 
to the shortening of her hours, and feek no injurious 
strain. 

Witness No. 104 makes about 20s. a week. She is 
in favour of the 94 hours’ day, and did not feel the 
late start in the morning to be an advantage as she 
could not enjoy the consequent late breakfast. She 
said “it wasna’ to be thocht a lassie cud tak’ her 
“ breakfast just after risin’ i’ the mornin’, she needed 
“ the fresh air first.” The same opinion was emphati- 
cally expressed by the other members of her household. 

Witness No. 109 makes about 18s. a week on the 
average, but very frequently more than that. She 
said she did not object on the whole to the hours being 
reduced so long as there was not a loss of wages. She 
was inclined to think she loses a little by the shortening 
of her working day, but, on being pressed, could not 
say definitely that she did. She has worked in this 
factory for 18 years. 

Witness No. 110 said she lost about Is. a week (she 
now makes on an average 16s.), but prefers the short 
day of 94 hours. She complained strongly of the long 
afternoon stretch under the nine hours’ arrangement, 
and said she could not have stood it had it continued 
(this witness is. somewhat delicate and frequently off 
work on account of her health), but avers that “ it’s fine 
i’ the noo, if it only lasts.” 

No. 110 is a cheery, sociable sort of personage, loves 
a gossip apparently, and gave as one of her objections 
to the nine hours’ system that it never allowed heir to 
see anybudy at dinner-time, or to get out when her 
“ neebors were oot.” She has worked 17 years in this 
factory. She would like 9 hours if it could be arranged 
with two meal hours, and allow of a cup of tea in the 
afternoon. 

Witness No. Ill is in favour of the short day, 
although she thinks she makes a little less. She said 
she could not state her wages as they varied so much. 

She is evidently delicate, and perhaps a little dull. 

Witness 107 is strongly in favour of the present 
arrangement, and knows no falling off in her wages in 
consequence of it. She thinks she may work a “wee 
bit ” harder, but not enough to hurt her health in the 
least. This witness is a warp winder and is paid fort- 
nightly. The following figures give her earnings per 
fortnight, over 32 weeks (94 hours per day) : — 2k, 
lk 19s. lOck, 2k 12s., 21. 4s. 8i<k, 2k 3s. 5ck, 

1Z. 19s. 10J d„ 1Z. 18s., 1Z. 19s. 3icZ., 1Z. 19s. Id., 

1Z. 18s. 11<Z., Ik 16s. 6tk, 1Z. 18s. 4tZ., 1Z. 19s. to 
2Z. 2s. 24<Z., 21. Is. 6cZ., 2Z. 7s. 

Witnesses Nos. 103, 106, 108, 112, 113, 114, made (h.) R«- 
statements to the same effect as those quoted above. workers’' 

While considering the unanimity of the workers in evidence, 
this factory in favour of shortening the hours of labour 
it should be borne in mind that wages are high enough 
among the majority of them to admit of a slight loss 
without its being felt as a hardship. Most of the 
workers questioned stated that the figures they gave 
represented a low average, and that frequently their 
earnings were about 20s. a week or over it. I was 
anxious to get the mind of workers who made a 
low wage as to how the shortening of the time for pro- 
duction affected them, but was unable to discover any 
adult woman whose wages ran below 14s. a week, or 
thereabouts. Young girls who were learning the 
weaving trade made from 8s. to 10s. a week, but as 
these were resident with their families, and were 
usually paid a set wage they were not affected by the 
alteration of hours. 

I was very favourably impressed by the exceedingly (»•) Bgla- 
cordial and pleasant relations that exist between this J^eenem- 
firm and their employes. There was apparently the pioyeraud 
greatest confidence and mutual consideration existing workers. 
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.) Em- 


dn both sides, and I was assured by the girls that com- 
plaints and suggestions from them were not only 
listened to but usually sympathised with by their em- 
ployers. No step was taken by the firm in the reduc- 
tion of hours movement, until the matter was laid 
before the workers and explained to them, and any 
change made was agreed to by the workers before it 
came into effect. The employer expressed himself as 
m „ thoroughly satisfied with the results both to himself 
opinion on au( q his workers. With regard to the feeling of some of 
“Stof the latter in favour of a nine hours’ day with three 

tours. breaks, he states he is not at present prepared to adopt 

that, as the unavoidable waste of time which accom- 
panies the stopping and beginning of work would be 
too great on a day of nine hours. 

(*.) Need of Better railway facilities for getting into this centre 

increased wou id be a great boon to the workers. There is a 
teiutfes. steady demand for female labour at a good remunera- 
tion, and owing to the absence of employment for men 
Dunfermline cannot meet the demand sufficiently. In 
consequence large numbers of women come from the 
surrounding district. Many of them walk from two 
to four miles. While owing to the insufficient supply 
of workers’ trains, numbers lose from an hour to an 
hour and a half at the railway station. This deficiency 
deprives the workers concerned of the advantage gained 
by the short working day. 

There is a high standard of comfort among the 
weavers of Dunfermline, and the girls are remarkable 
for their healthy and prosperous appearance. 

Rents are comparatively high, one attic room costing 
31. 5s. per annum. Ditto (with taxes), 4Z. 10s. ; three 
rooms and kitchen (top flat), 10Z. 

Provisions are much the same as in Glasgow, meat 
costing, as a rule, Id. per lb. more. I was informed 
(Witness No. 119) that many of the houses at the value 
of 300Z. each were owned and occupied by working 
men’s families, and that a family of four adult wage- 
earners with an aggregate income of 200Z. was not an 
uncommon instance. It was also stated (Witness No. 
108) that a practice obtained among the lower paid girls 
of forming clubs, say of 12 members, each paying Is. 
per fortnight. At the end of three months tickets are 
drawn by tbe members entitling them to the sum of 
12s. each, which would probably be expended on some 
special article of dress. 

VII. — Gbeenock. 

In the course of my inquiry into the conditions of 




I visited the homes of several of them (isos. 30, 33, Myomas 
34) whose wages ranged from 5s. to 7s. a week. Those 0 ” or 
of the Greenock mill-workers contrast unfavourably 
with the homes of the majority of the workers in the 
country districts. In the former case large numbers 
are huddled together in flats, sub-divided according to 
the requirements and the means of their occupants. 

These flats are situated in the narrow squalid streets of 
the older part of the town, and the bad air, combined 
with the poor living, produces very unfortunate results 
on the physique of the workers. 

The girls I saw made no complaints regarding the 
conditions of their employment, or the sanitation of 
their mill, but obviously the standard in these matters 
is nothigh. 

Factories Nos. 38 and 39 employ a number of women ( y.) g ac k 
in the re-making of old sacks. The working places making, 
consist for the most part of open sheds where the 
women sit about on tha ground and sew the sacks. 

The work is rough and dirty and employs the very 
lowest class of workers. The number of employes 
could not be given me as it varies so much. Appa- 
rently sack-sewing is regarded as the refuge of the 
Casual Worker, and occupies a place in women’s in- 
dustries corresponding to that which labour at the 
docks does in men’s. In fact, the majority of the 
women are drawn from the families of dock labourers, 
and I heard that the supply of women workers fluctuated 
very much according to the state of employment among 
the dockers. 

The sacks on which these women are employed are 
generally old ones that have been used in the sugar 
works, and which, after being washed, are sent to the 
sack factory to be made up for other purposes. 

Sack sewers get 4cZ. a dozen. Their work consists of 
cutting up one large sack and making two sma! I ones 
out of it. Three dozen are considered to be a very 
hard day’s work. 

Darners get lid. a dozen. Their average wage is 7s. 
or 8s. a week. » 

Some of the women are employed in loading the 
carts with the finished sacks that are sent out. This is 
very heavy work, and they get for it 8s. a week (time 
wage). Their hours are from 8 a.m. to 6 p.m. ; Satur- 
days, 6 a.m. to 2 p.m. 

Many of the women employed in sack-sewing work at 
home, and I was told that by working very hard, am, 
sitting up till 11 and 12 p.m., or later, women can some- 
times earn 11s. and 12s. a week. 

I visited the homes of some sack sewers (Nos. 23 and (g.) Homo 


(J.) 6cope 
of textile 
industry. 

(c.) Other 
dnstries. 


Greenock and collected evidence regarding the em- 
ployment of women in miscellaneous trades there. At 
the invitation of the Trades Council of Greenock I 
attended a conference of their members, at which a 
committee, representing the organised men’s trades 
was appointed to co-operate with me in collecting 
evidence regarding local women workers. This com- 
mittee has given valuable assistance in the inquiry. 

Greenock does not offer a large field for female 
labour, in the textile industry, there being only one 
mill in the town. ■ 

The other industries, regarding which I took evi- 
dence on this occasion, were paper-making, sack- 
sewing, tailoring, dressmaking, and employment in 
shops. I propose to reserve the information collected 
on the three last-named for a future report which will 
deal more particularly with miscellaneous trades. 
(d.)Worsted In mill No. 37, 900 women and 44 half-timers are 
und hosiery employed in worsted spinning an d hosiery manufacture, 
works, rpjjg wa g es ar e as follows 

. Spinners (chiefly girls of 14 to 16 years of age) 4». to 
7s. a week (time). 

Washers (older women), 7s. to 8s. a week (time). 

Carders (older women), 7s. to 8s. a week (time). 

Combers (older women), 7s. to 8s. a week (time). 

Preparers (older women), 7s. to 8s. a week (time). 

Half-timers, 2s. to 3s. a week (time). 

Knitters (older women), 7s., 12s., 15s. a week (piece). 

This mill is an old building, and the ventilation of it 
is very defective. Many of the flats are very dark and 
the atmosphere is close and oppressive. The lavatory 
accommodation has an objectionable publicity, but is 
otherwise better than might be expected from the 
general condition of the mill. The earlier stages of 
this industry, in which the wool is sorted and washed, 
involve very rough and dirty work, and the smell 
emitted in the process is often extremely unpleasant. 

The girls have for the most part a wretched and 
poverty-stricken look. 


24) and found them living in a very r 
dition. The father, who had been an agricultural 
labourer, and spoke with regret of having left the 
country to come into the town, was disabled by rheu- 
matism. This man, with his wife and a grown-up son 
and daughter, inhabited a one-roomed house, for which 
they pay 8s. a month. The father helped his wife in 
making sacks at home, the latter varying this by going 
out charing occasionally. The daughter was employed 
in the sack factory. I could get no satisfactory account 
of the son’s occupation, or contribution to the family 
income. The room in which they live was filthy in the 
extreme, and only furnished with the barest neces- 
saries. The family, including another female worker 
who comes from a distance and takes her meals with 
'them, were at dinner when I visited them. 

The food consisted of tea, bread and butter, and one 
of the girls was having a little fried ham with this. 

Factory No. 40 employs about 70 women in the , Wa( 
manufacture of paper. The workers are divided into and com 
two classes, viz., finishers and labourers. The finishers ^ons of 
are employed in inspecting, sorting, and packing the paper, 
paper. They are paid 7s., 8s., 10s., and 11s. a week 
(piece) for this. 

The work, although monotonous, is light and cleanly, 
requiring chiefly attention and deftness in handling. 

The work-rooms, in which this branch of the work is 
carried on, are large and airy, and necessarily clean 
and well lit. 

The labourers are women who are employed in 
shaking out and sifting tbe esparto grass, which has 
largely taken the place of rags in certain branches of 
paper manufacture. This work is very dirty and un- 
pleasant, owing to the dust arising from the grass, and 
also from the strong and disagreeable odour that ac- 
companies the boiling process. The latter is carried 
on in rooms adjacent to where these women work. I 
was told, however, that this odour was not injurious to 
the health. Three fourths of the women employed in 
this department are Irish women. Their labour is 
quite unskilled. The wages are Is. 2d. per day. 

A a 3 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON LABOUR : 


Two of the women in the finishing department here 
(Nos. 35, 36) complained that no lavatory accommo- 
dation was provided within the works. 

VIII. — Johnstone. 

On my visit to Johnstone I visited the leading mills 
there and the homes of several of the workers em- 
ployed in them. 

(a.) Flax Mill No. 57 employs over 1,000 women in flax- 
spinning spinning. A number of half-timers are also engaged 

ployment of this mill, but the exact figures could not be sujiplicd 
children. on the occasion of my visit. An attempt was made 
here'some yews ago to do away with the employment 
of half-timers, but this was firmly resisted by the 
■parents of the children. The employer here expressed 
himself strongly against any further reduction of the 
hours of labour, and stated it as his opinion that the 
trade had been much injured by this already. He 
suggested, with regard to the employment' of children, 
that they should be excluded from certain departments 
in mills, and confined, as in his own works, to those 
where the work was very light and simple and no 
machinery was in use. 

In going through the works here I observed the 
children were engaged only in carrying bobbins from 
one place to another, and in. -similar easy tasks. Nor 
this they were paid at the rate of Id. per hour. The 
wages of the adults are as follows : — 

(/,.) Wages Spinners, 9s. per week (time wage), 

and sam- Beelers, 15s. to 16s. per week (time wage). 

Spoolers, 15s. to 16s. per week (piece). 



(«.) Rents. 
(/.) Wort • 
dence. 


The sanitation of this mill is very good. Excellent 
ventilation is provided by means of circular fans and 
patent air-exhausters. “ Sprinklers ” are also fitted in 
the roofs of several of the sheds, and fire escapes are 
supplied. 

In going over Mill No. 57 I also observed that care 
had been taken to prevent the usual discomfort to the 
workers attendant on “ wet-spinning.” The frames 
are protected by boards some 8 or 10 inches high, 
which keep the water from witting the floor and the 
clothes of the workers. 

In Mill No. 58 160 women are employed in cotton 
spinning. The wages are as follows : — 

Blowing-room workers, 8s; 3d. per week (time). 
Cardroom workers, 6s. to 12s. per week (piece). 
Spinners, 8s. to 12s. per week (piece). 

The ventilation is supplied by circular fans. The 
sanitary accommodation is within the flats and not 
wholly satisfactory as regards ventilation. I was told 
that there is freemen tly a lack of skilled female labour 
in Johnstone, and on this account the wages have, on 
the whole, advanced during the past five years. I was, 
however, unable to get comparative figures on this 
point. I was informed that this mill was the only one 
remaining of 20 cotton mills that Johnstone had pos- 
sessed in the beginning of the century. The causes 
alleged for this are similar to those mentioned in my 
report on the Glasgow cotton spinning trade, the chief 
among them being that Scotch spinners had not kept 
up with the times in the matter of machinery. 

House rents in Johnstone range from 8Z. to 91. Ids. 
for room, kitchen, and senilery. 

I saw several workers (Nos. 59, 60, and others) who 
confirmed the wages figures given by the employers. 
No grievances were complained of, except the low 
wages in the spinning departments. 


IX. — Kilbirnie. - 

(a.) Wages The characteristic industry of Kilbirnie is Net- 
t ions ?n Net- making. It is carried on in several small factories. I 
raakins visited the following. Factory No. 41 employs about 

industry. 150 women. The wages (as stated in the employer’s 

books) are as follows : — 

Net weavers 

Average. 18s. 6d. per week (piece). 

Maximum, 36s. ,, „ 

Beelers, 12s. 6 d. ,, ,, 

Finishers (outside workers, mostly married women 
and widows) about 12s. a week, wetting borders, &c. 

Factory No. 42 employs about 60 women. The 
wages are said to “ run from 24s. to 36s. a week,” the 
latter figure, although sometimes attained by the best 
workers, being rare. 

The work-rooms in both factories are very clean and 
suffciently ventilated. 


<*-) Wages 


The work is very cleanly, but heavy, the looms, of 
which only one can be undertaken at a time, aro very- 
broad and worked by three wooden pedals on which 
tho women spring successively. The workers are all 
barefooted, and the management of the looms involves 
considerable physical exercise. They all look remark- 
ably healthy and robust. 

Mill No. 41a employs 800 women and 88 half-timers 
in flax spinning. 

The wages are as follows : — tionsin flax. 

Spinners, 9s. to 10s. 6d. per week (time). ’"iU- 

Beelers, 9s. to 12s. ,, ,, 

Winders, 8s. to 12s. 6d. ,, (piece). 

Half-timers, 2s. 6 d. to 3s. ,, (time). 

This mill is an old building, and in some of the flats 
the roofs are vei-y low. The only- ventilation is by the 
windows, which, being so near them,' the workers will 
not open. The lavatories are defective in flushing ap- 
pliances, and I was informed water was only supplied 
when not required for the engine. 

I visited the homes of several workers (Nos. 14, 15, 
and 16) who confirmed substantially tie figures given 
by the employers in the mill and factories visited, but 
stated that a large proportion of the girls could not 
make so much. Complaints were made regarding the 
sanitary accommodation in the flax-spinning mill, great 
discomfort being caused by the want of a flushing 
system. 

I saw also two workers (Nos. 17 and 18) em- , c , Wa 
ployed in a wincey mill here. The average wage and conSu 
was said to be 15s. a week and 20s. when work is *'9 ns '» 
exceptionally good. The workers sutler much from factory, 
slack time, however. I got a very- good report of 
conditions in this factory. It was stated the firm were 
very kind and anxious to do what they could for their 
workers. The weaving sheds are said to be clean and 
airy and the lavatory accommodation satisfactory. 1 
could not see through this mill in the time at my 
disposal. 

I was r ery favourably impressed by the extremely- (rf.) Health 
healthy appearance of the women in this district. ot workers. 
The majority of the workers in the net factories 
were unusually robust, muscular, and well developed. 

I was informed that the nature of their work tended to 
produce good physical development. It was evident 
that it could not be undertaken successfully by women 
unless they were exceptionally strong. Net-making is 
a long established industry in Kilbirnie, and I was 
informed in many case3 this work has engaged the 
women of certain families for three generations. 

The homes of the workers were remarkably clean («.) Homes 
and orderly, and although, as is usual in country ol workers, 
districts, there was a simple standard for dressing and ■ 
household appointments, there was an air of solid 
comfort, and an absence of strain in the net-making 
community, that contrasted favourably with what fre- 
quently characterises the textile workers of the larger 
centres. The' air of the district is very fine and 
bracing. Milk and other country produce is cheap and 
plentiful. 

I was informed that it is usual to endeavour to dis- 
tribute the members of a family among tho not fac- 
tories, the wincey factory, and the flax-spinning mill. 

Wages in the last named ave too low to allow the usual 
Kilbii-nie standard of comfort if all the women of the 
household are employed in it. 

There is a Scarcity of female labour here, and many (/JScarcity 
women walk considerable distances to their work. ot ,abour - 


X . — Kilmarnock . 

Another instance of the decay of calico weaving in i 
the western district of Scotland is supplied by Factory | 
No. 45 in Kilmarnock. About 500 women are employed 
here. The wages are as follows .- — 

Weavers, 10s. to 12s. per week (piece). 

Winders, ,, ,, ,, 

The women take two and three looms. 

The employer complained strongly of falling profits 
and consequent decrease in wages in plain calico 


The sheds here are clean aud orderly. 

The ventilation is supplied by shutters along the 
roof. The lavatory accommodation is satisfactory. 

Factory No. 46 employs about 70 women in the (6.) Woollen 
manufacture of light woollen fabrics. The wages are f!lclorJ ' 


Weavers ; — 

Minimum, 12s. per week (piece), 
Average, 15s. ,, ,, 

Maximum, 17s. ,, „ 
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Every woman takes two looms as the cloth woven is 
not heavy. The sheds here have ventilators in the 
roof, but not enough of them. The lavatories are 
outside, without modern appliances, but are kept in 
good order. 

This factory was visited as being typical of a 
class of factories in the district, where the number of 
workers is small and wages and Other conditions 
similar. 

Factory No. 47 employs 112 women in the manufac- 
ture of costume cloths and fancy shirtings. The wages 
are as follows : — 

Weavers, 10s. to 15s. per week (piece). 

Winders, 12s. • ,, ,, 

Pickers, 7s., 8s., 9s. ,, (set wage). 

I found the ventilation very defective in some of the 
flats and no arrangements at all for it in others. 

Lavatory accommodation is also unsatisfactory 
throughout. The closets are fitted with flushing appli- 
ances and are apparently new in some cases, but are 
without adequate ventilation in two of the flats, while 
in the others they have no outlet whatever. The 
workers complained of this matter (Nos. 22, 25). 

I visited several workers, who confirmed the informa- 
tion given regarding wages in these factories. I saw 
also two workers (Nos. 23,24) employed in a carpet 
factory in the district where wages run from 15s. to 
20s. per week, but there are long periods of slack time,. 
I was less favourably impressed with the appeafance 
of the workers here and of their homes than with those 
of some of the other Country centres. Probably, owing 
to its size, the cost of living in Kilmarnock may be 
higher than it is in smaller places. 

I could not learn that the workers had any special 
grievance beyond slackness of work, and, in the case 
of the calico factory, small wages. 

I also visited, by request of a worker, a shoe factory, 
No. 48, which employs 63 women aad girls. The 
wages are as follows : — 

Fitters:— 

Minimum, 5s. per week (time). 

Average, 9s. ,, ,, 

Maximum, 14s. ,, ,, 

Machinists : — 

Minimum, 14s. per week (time). 

Average, 16s. „ ,, 

Maximum, 18s. „ ,, 

Handsewers : — 

Minimum, 7s. per week (time). 

Average, 8s. ,, ,, 

Maximum, 9s. „ ,, 

Beginners get — 

2s. 6d. per week for the first year. 

3s. 6 d. „ „ second year. 

5s. ,, third year. 


After that their wage is according to their ability. 

Fitters put the parts together. 

Machinists (the machines being driven by steam- 
power) sew the seams. 

Handsewers sew the lining. 

Excellent workrooms are provided. The walls are 
tiled from floor to ceiling and ventilated by sloping 
panes in the window and circular fans in the roof. 
There arc good cloak rooms, dressing rooms, and lava- 
tories with modern appliances attached. The work- 
rooms are lit with the electi'ic light, and the employer 
stated that the substitution of the latter for gas had 
made a marked improvement in the health of the 
workers, colds, &c. being less frequent. 


XI. — L AN AUK. 

On my visit to Lanark I visited the following 
mills: — 

(a.) Wages Mill No. 49 employs 341 women and 60 half-timers 
and condi- in cotton spinning, 
cottonmill. The wages are : — 

Drawers, 9s. per week (time wage). 

Slubbers, 11s. ,, (piece). 

Rovers, 11s. ,, „ 

Spinners, 10s. „ (time). 

Rulers, 8s. to 13s. per week (piece). 

Half-timers, 2s. to 2s. 6d. per week (time). 


This mill formerly belonged to the late David Dale, 
and is interesting as the scene of Robert Owen’s social 
experiments. 

Wages are low, but work is steady here. 


Houses are provided by the present firm for the (J.) Houio 
workers at the following rates : — vonto. 

1 room and gas, Is. 3 d. per week. 

2 rooms and gas, 3s. 3d., 3s. 8 d., and 4s. 4cZ. per 
fortnight. 


In the net factory (No. 49a) adjoining the wages run 
from 8s. to 14s. per week (piece). 

This work is heavy and requires fairly skilled labour. 
The conditions are similar to those already noted at 
Kilbirnie, but the wages are much lower. 

The ventilation is supplied by the windows on each 
side of the weaving sheds, and these are usually closed, 
as the workers object to draughts. The sanitary accom- 
modation is satisfactory, so far as flushing appliances 
are concerned, but there is no provision for ventilating 
the lavatories. 

Factory No. 50 employs 63 women in cotton weaving 
at the following rates : — 

Weavers : — 

Minimum, 12s. per week (piece). 

Average, 14s. ,, ,, 

Maximum (rare), 18s. per week (piece). 



Winders : — 

Minimum, 12s. per week (piece). 

Maximum, 14s. „ ,, 

This is an old factory, and suffers much from scarcity (e.) Irregu- 
of workers, owing chiefly to its remote situation (3 or g^cityof 
4 miles from Lanark). The employer complains that labour: 
the standard of skill among his workers was often below 
what is necessary for the finer departments of his work. 

This he attributes largely to the irregularity of his 
workers, many of whom work in the fields in summer 
and only attend at the factory during the winter 
months. 

In order to develop certain branches of his industry, 
this employer is making an attempt to bring workers 
from Glasgow, the terms being a minimum fixed wage 
of 16s. per week, what they may earn by extra produc- 
tion, and other advantages in addition. 

The ventilation of this factory is insufficient, being 
supplied by means of slits in the roof, usually closed. 

The sanitary accommodation consists of dry lavatories 
within the sheds, of which several of the workers 
complained to mo (Nos. 26, 27, 28, 29). 

I visited also a small hosiery factory, No. 51, here, (y) wages 
which had been newly started and employed 20 girls. and condi- 

The average wage is 10s. and 12s. a week (piece). 

The sanitation here has all the modern appliances, and factory, 
is thoroughly satisfactory. 

The women in this district appear to be very strong (»•) Health 
and healthy. 


XII. — Paislet. 

Previous to my visit to Paisley I had an interview (a.) Co- 
with the secretary and several members of the local aSd^uggcs- 
trades council, who gave a favourable report of the tions of 
general conditions of work among the women engaged Trades 
in the thread trade. As it was suggested that I might ouncl • 
direct my attention to the long hours and insanitary 
conditions under which women were employed in the 
laundries in this neighbourhood, I arranged to make 
these a subject of special inquiry at a later date. 

In my subsequent interviews with women workers (j.) work- 
and others employed in the thread works (Nos. 12, ors’evi- 
13, 91) I was able to confirm the statements made < ‘ once - 
regarding them by the members of the trades council. 

No grievances were reported, although complaints 
were made regarding the low wages in some of the 
departments. 

I visited mill No. 35, which employs 3,200 workers (c.) Wages 
in the manufacture of sewing cotton. The works here “£n S c “" dl ‘ 
are very extensive. The mill is said to be one of the thread mill, 
finest in the kingdom. Together with a carpet factory 
in Glasgow, No. 34, and mill No. 36 in Paisley, also 
engaged in thread manufacture, this mill represents 
the highest standard 1 have met as regards sanitation 
and general internal appointments. The rooms are 
lofty and particularly well lit and well ventilated. I 
observed: a feature in the structural arrangements of 
one of the departments which I have not met with in 
other factories, and which seems worthy of special 
notice. In the block in question a large portion of the 
space is left vacant to form a sort of well ; this is 
canned upwards throughout the flats, the workrooms 
in the flats being arranged in galleries round the 
centre space, thus allowing for ample circulation of 
fresh air. This arrangement is probably more par- 
ticularly adapted for large buildings, where economy 
of space is not an object of first importance. A 
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plentiful supply of water for drinking purposes is 
supplied in all the flats, and the lavatory accommoda- 
tion is in every respect satisfactory. 

No children are employed in this mill, the firm being 
strongly opposed to child labour. 

These works were established in the beginning of the 
century. Very good relations exist between the firm 
and the workers, one-fourth of the latter have been 25 
years in the employ, and a large number have been 
engaged for 50 or 60 years. A record of the health of 
the workers showed 27 '95 days’ sickness per annum 
distributed among 62 workers. The wages rates supplied 
from the books of the firm are as follows .- — 

Spinners : — 

Minimum, 5s. per week (piece). 

Maximum, 11s. „ ,, 

Average, 9s. ,, ,, 

Heelers: — 

Minimum, 10s. per week (piece). 

Maximum, 19s. 6cZ. ,, ,, 

Average, 14s., 14s. 6 d., per week (piece). 

Hovers : — 

Minimum. 5s. per week (piece). 

Average, 12s. ,, ,, 

Drawers : — 

Average, 9s. per week (time). 

Twisters : — 

Minimum, 5s. per week (time). 

Average, 10s. 6 d. ,, ,, 

Cop winders : — 

Minimum, 12s. 6d. per week (piece). 

Maximum, 17s. 6 d. ,, ,, 

Average, 13s. 6 d. ,, ,, 

Examiners : — 

Average, 12s. 6d. per week (piece). 

Warehouse girls : — 

Average, 12s. per week (piece): 

Stove girls : — 

Minimum, 10s. per week (time). 

Maximum, 12s. „ „ 

Bleachers : — 

Minimum, 5s. per week (time). 

Maximum, 7s. ,, ,, 

Bleachers : — 

Minimum, 11s. per week (time). 

Maximum, 12s. ,, ,, 

Spoolers : — 

Average, 15s. per week (piece). 

Spoolers : — 

Minimum, 10s. per week (piece). 

Maximum, 19s. 6d. ,, ,, 

Ticketers : — 

Minimum, 7s. 6d. per week (piece). 

Maximum, 18s. ,, ,, 

Dolling : — 

Minimum, 10s. per week (piece). 

Maximum, 15s. ,, „ 

Box-makers : — 

Minimum, 10s. per week (piece). 

Maximum, 19s. 6d. „ ,, 

Average, 10s. 6d. , , ,, 

I visited the works of mill No. 36 and the half- 
timers’ school which is attached to them. I have 
received the following statement from the firm regard- 
ing wages and conditions of work here. My visit 
impressed me very strongly with the excellence of the 
sanitation and similar matters in these works, and 
with the unusual amount of attention which is paid to 
the comfort of the workers generally. 

The dining hall, sewing school, recreation ground, 
and other provisions for the health and well-being of 
the employees mentioned in the firm’s statement were 
inspected by me on the occasion of my visit, and I am 
able to corroborate what is said regarding them. I 
have further verified them by inquiries among the 
workers themselves, the members of the local trades 
council, and other persons who are qualified to give 
information on the subject. 

Intokmation regarding Females employed in Mill No. 
36, — number of workers, how employed, wages, &c. 

( f.) Number The total number of female workers employed ranges 
of workers. > from 3,500 to 4,000, of whom between 400 and 500 are 
half-timers. 


(d.) Half- 
school. 


vision3<for 

health and 
comfort. 


The ages range from 13 years and upwards, half- 
timers from 10 years. 

There are practically no married women in regular 
employment, as the Company does not approve of their 
being taken from their families. 

The greater number of female employees are engaged 
on piece-work, their aptitude, deftness and industry 
determining their weekly earnings. 

Naturally beginners and younger workers do not 
earn wages on a level with those of experience, just as 
active workers make more money in the same time than 
those of less assiduous habits. 

Twisting Department. — The wages in this department 
run from 22s. to 7s. per week of 56 hours, the ages of 
workers being from 13 years upwards. Of those 
employed the average earnings of : — 

Three-fifths equals 15s. per week. 

One- tenth ,, 13s. 6 d. ,, 

One-tenth ,, 9s. 6d. ,, 

One-fifth ,, 8s. ,, 

Finishing Department. — The wages in this depart- 
ment run from 22s. to 7s. per week ; ages 14 years and 
upwards. Of those employed the average earnings of : — 
Three-fourths equals about 12s. 6d. per week. 
One-eighth ,, 14s. 6d. ,, 

One- eighth ,, 10s. ,, 

Spinning Department. — In this department the wages 
run from los. 6d. to 11s. 6d. per week, the ages of 
workers being 13 years and upwards. Of those 
employed the average earnings of : — 

Two-thirds equals about 14s. per week. 

One-third ,,. T2s. ,, 

Time-workers are treated in the same manner as 
piece-workers, their rate of wages depending on their 
ability, activity, and attention to duties. The average 
wages per week of 56 hours for workers 13 years of age 
and upwards are as follows, viz. : — 

Twisting Department : — 

Of these employed one-third from 10s. to 13*. 

„ ,, one-sixth ,, 8s. to 12*. 

„ „ one-sixth ,, 7s. to 9s. 

Half-timers, 10 to 13 years one-third from 2s. to 4s., 
equal to 4s. to 8s. for a week’s work. 

Finishing Department : — 

Of those employed about three-fourths from 7s. to 
13s. 

Special workers from 14s. to 15s. 

Half-timers „ 2s. to 4s., equal to 4s. to 8s. 

for a week’s work. 

Spinning Department : — 

Of those employed about one-third from 7s. to 10s. 
,, ,, ,, one-third ,, 11s. to 

12s. 6d. 

Half-timers one-third from 2s. to 4s., equal to 4s. to 
8s. for a week’s work. 

A thorough system of promotion is in operation in 
the works whereby capable workers benefit, vacancies 
being filled up by priority, and the higher grades of 
employment from the lower. 

A number of workers who have been long in the 
service and have become incapacitated through old age, 
receive pensions. 

Every attention is paid to the comfort of workers 
while engaged at their work, and in places where heat 
is unavoidable precautionary measures are taken to 
have the temperature carefully regulated. 

The sanitary arrangements connected with the works 
are on an elaborate and complete w seale. 

Cleanliness on the part of workers is strongly insisted 
upon, repeated non-compliance with the rules and 
regulations relating to which leading to dismissal. 

There is a large and well-appointed dining hall in 
connection with the works where meals of plain and 
substantial food are supplied to all workers who choose 
to take advantage of them. 

The following is the bill of fare : — 


Breakfast. 

Full-time 

workers. 

Half- 

Basin of porridge and milk 

Id. 

Id. 

Cup of tea, bread and butter 

Id. j 

Id. 


(&■) Ago.. 


(A.) Married 


(«.) How- 
employed. 


U-) Wage., 
worker.. 


Wages. 

Time- 

workers. 
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Dinner. 

1 

Full-timej 
workers. 1 

Half- 

Mince collops, potatoes, slice of bread - | 

2d. 

Id. 

Pea soup, „ „ - 



Mince collops, „ „ - | 



Potato soup, pudding, „ - 1 

Broth and potatoes, or fish and potatoes, 


Id. 

slice of bread - 



i ii.l Sewing A sowing school and baths are maintained at the cost 
school and 0 f one 0 f the directors, and are open to workers. 

Iul „ A school for half-timers is connected with the works, 

thii'e school- It is modelled on the latest and most approved lines, 
with requisite accommodation for class rooms, and fully 
equipped in every respect. 

The passes at the Government examination for the 
last three years were as follows, viz. : — 

1889, 98‘76 per cent. 

1890, 99-21 

1891, 99-14 

. i Recrca- There are various recreation grounds free to the 
twngrounds. workers, one of them being of considerable extent. 

. . i ns t, n - Completely equipped brass and flute-bands are in 
iiu-ntal connection with the works, and are available for social 
taniis. gatherings, excursions, &c., of the workers. 
a.) Social. Soirees and excursions are encouraged and helped by 
the Company for the benefit of workers, and a singing 
class for the younger employees is conducted during 
part of the year. 


XIII. — Poet Glasgow. 

On the occasion of my visit to Port Glasgow I in- 
spected the two works engaged in the textile industry. 

Factory No. 55 employs 240 women in flax spinning 
aud sail-cloth weaving. 

The sheds visited in this mill are clean and well 
ventilated in the weaving department. In the flax 
spinning department there is the usual discomfort 
arising from the dust. The employer has circular fans 
introduced into the workrooms here, and expressed 
his anxiety to do what he could to minimise the 
disadvantages arising from the nature of the work. 
Allowance is made in this factory for the difference 
in raw material, the inferior and more difficult to work 
being paid at a higher rate. 

Complaints having been made to me by the workers 
here regarding defective sanitary arrangements, I 
wrote to the employer on the subject and obtained 
from him a promise that the defects would be remedied. 

A suggestion from the same employer as to the 
desirability of collecting and publishing m a popular 
form information on the various methods of ventilation, 
&c. of factories is given in my report on Glasgow 
textile industries. 

The wages here are as follows 

Weavers, 10s. to 12s. per week (piece). 

Spinners 9s. 6d. to 10s. „ (time). 

Shifters (young) 4s. ,, 


the firm* Strong complaints were made to me by the 
manager regarding the class of workers here, and the 
difficulty experienced in dealing with them. It was 
stated that the bulk of the employes was recruited from 
the lowest class of Irish emigrants, who landed in Port 
Glasgow, usually in destitute circumstances, and who 
were ready to take up any work that offered aud to carry 
it on just so long as it suited them. It was also stated by 
the same informant that intemperance and consequent 
irregularity of attendance was a great source of annoy- 
ance in this mill, and that the fact of Port Glasgow 
being a sea-port town with a constant influx of foreign 
sailors helped much to demoralise the girls. 

I saw several workers . belonging to this factory in 
their homes. The latter and their inmates presented a 
correspondingly low standard of cleanliness and order 
to that met with in the mill. 

Witnesses Nos. 37, 38, and others complained bitterly (<■/.) Work- 
of the insanitary state of the sheds. One of the girls, ^ s nc ^'‘- 
No. 37 stated she had had an attack of jaundice brought 
on by working in the vicinity of the lavatories, and it 
was added that cases of illness from the same cause 
were frequent. Complaints were also made as to heavy 
fines, and it was reported that four girls had recently 
been fined Is. each for talking, and that if three minutes 
late in the morning the workers were liable to be locked 
out for the whole forenoon, which pressed very heavily 
on some of the girls, who had to walk two and three 
miles to their work. It was also stated that over 100 
- girl3 had suffered in this way about a week previously, 
and had had to hang about in streets and entries in the 
cold till dinner time. These girls along with those 
engaged in the worsted mill No. 21, presented the 
most miserable appearance amoug the workers I have 
visited. I did not meet with any evidence among them 
pointing to the immorality alleged by the witness 
quoted above. 

I saw also three workers (Nos. 39, 40, 41) who were 
employed in factory No. 55. They complained of the 
difficulty in making a living owing to the low rate of 
wages, but with the exception of the defective sanitary 
arrangements iu their factory, already alluded to, they 
stated they had no other grievanqes. They gave a very 
good report of the firm and of the latter’s desire to study 
the welfare of their workers. These workers also con- 
firmed in a general way the statements made by 
witnesses 37 and 38, &c. They commented very strongly 
on the evil conditions of mill No. 54 and spoke of their 
own by way of contrast. 

XIV. Bridgeton, Glasgow — Cotton Spinning. 

There are only two cotton spinning mills in the Wfffjjjjp 11 
immediate vicinity of Glasgow, and one weaving factory n e cuy ot 
which has a cotton spinning department. cotton spin- 

This used to be an important industry, but ten or |{usf ry!" 
twelve mills were burned down in Glasgow during late 
years and have not been rebuilt. 

The reason given by several employers and operatives 
for this falling off in the cotton spinning industry is 
that the owners of these mills had made large fortunes, 
and the next generation were lacking both in com- 
mercial enterprise and the stimulus of need to rebuild 

Miil No. 12 has 130,000 spindles and employs 685 (*-) Wages 
women (197 carders, 488 spinners). tioiis?n ’’ 

Mill No. 13 has 72,000 spindles and employs 240 cotton mills. 


A25S? 





Mill No. 54 employs 1,400 women and 100 girls in 
rope spinning. This mill represents the lowest level 
in sanitation I have yet met with. In some of the 
sheds there is no provision whatever for ventilation, 
while in most of them it is deplorably inadequate. The 
scandalous condition of other sanitary arrangements 
are already described in my first report on cotton 
industries (Mill 54). 


Spinners, 7s., 8s., 10s. per week (time wage). 
Preparers, 8s. to 10s. ,, (piece). 

Winders, about 12s. ,, >> 

Weavers, 8s. 6d. to 10s. ,, „ 

^Hecklers, 8s. to 9s. 6 cl. „ >. 


On my visit to mill 54, 1 called the attention of the 
manager to the unsatisfactory sanitation and received 
from him a promise that he would lay the matter before 
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women. 

In both mills the spinning is done entirely by the 
women, while men are employed merely as overseers 
and in keeping the machines in order, piecing the 
bands and belts, &c. 

The former mill produces both for home and foreign 
markets, and the wage is : — 

Spinners 14s. 9 cl. per week (time wage). 

Cardloom workers 12s. 9 d. per week (time wage). 
Men overseers 36s. per week (time wage). 

The latter mill produces a much finer quality of work 
and chiefly for the house thread trade. The wage is : — 
Spinners 14s. 6 d. per week (time wage). 

Cardloom workers 12s. per week (time wage). 

Men overseers 36s. to 40s. per week (time wage). 


The condition of both these mills is very satisfactory 
as regards ventilation and other sanitary arrangements. 
The heat, which is inseparable from certain depart- 
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ments in a spinning mill, is a trying element in the 
work for delicate women, and I have observed that the 
majority of the girls attending the mills are thin and 
colourless. 

(c.) Social The Scotch women spinners are usually a much 

workers. -* e8S intelligent class than the women engaged in 
the weaving trade, and although both are living in the 
same district and apparently under the same social 
conditions, as, for, example in the Bridgeton suburb of 
Glasgow, there is a quite remarkable difference in their 
appearance and habits, and there is little social inter- 
course between the two classes of workers. My personal 
observation of this has been confirmed by opinions taken 
from operatives in the mills above mentioned and by 
information supplied from various weavers and others 
residing in the district. (Witnesses Nos. 1, 64, 65, 67, 
so, 87.) 

One reason for the distinction may be that weaving 
being a more highly skilled, and also a cleaner occupa- 
tion, attracts a better class of workers. 


: THE EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN. 


In both mills the same story was repeated to me, (j.) c a u 
namely, that “ spinning is on the decrease in Scotland.’’’ which 0 jk. s 
T he same causes are said to operate here as in the Sa ?f °t 1 "" 1 
weaving trade, i.e., the competition of Lancashire, and PiwSsof 
the variety of occupation, which draws away the women c “ ,t0 '.‘ spin- 
and prevents this industry from being brought to a Scotland 
high degree of excellence. 

On the other hand, it is alleged that Scotch firms 
have slightly the advantage in the meantime from the 
fact that spinning with them is the product of women’s 
labour, which is both cheap and unorganised, while in 
England it is the product of highly organised and pro- 
tected labour. 

I am, Sir, 

Tour obedient Servant, 

(Signed) Margaret Hardinge Irwin. 

Read and approved, 

(Signed) Eliza Orme. 
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To Geoffrey Deage, Esq., Secretary, 

Royal Commission on Labour. 
the Sin, April 13th, 1893. 

0“*tof I have the honour to present to you a report on 

Women, the condition of women employed in the United King- 
— dom as barmaids, waitresses and book-keepers in places 
of refreshment. 

Scope of I have extended the inquiry to women employed in 

iiiquiry. a ]| places 0 f refreshment, whether licensed or not, for 
the sale of intoxicating liquors. 1 have not considered 
the large class of domestic servants such as house- 
keepers, cooks, kitchenmaids, linen-keepers, still-room 
maids, housemaids and chambermaids employed in 
hotels and restaurants, although their position differs 
essentially from that of domestic servants employed in 
private houses and merits inquiry. The subject, 
however, is too wide for the present report. I have also 
excluded the condition of young women working in the 
houses of near relatives. They seldom receive money 
wages, their hours are uncertain, and they are under 
the protection of their parents or of those in place of 
parents. It is the more necessary to define clearly the 
classes treated of in this report as many statements 
recently published relating to so-called “ barmaids ” 
refer to kitchenmaids in restaurants, chambermaids 
in hotels, and to barmaids employed by near relatives. 
Method of I have received information from 287 persons, 
inquiry. namely 127 women at present or formerly employed 
so as to come within the scope of this inquiry ; 21 
women engaged in superintending public-houses or 
ether places of refreshment either as proprietors, 
managers or as the wives of proprietors or managers ; 
89 men in the position of employers ; and 50 persons 
acquainted with the customs of the trade and the con- 
ditions of the employees, as for example officials of 
homes and clubs for girls, police officers, officials of 
trade organisations, daughters of publicans and pro 
moters of temperance refreshment companies. These 
287. persons have given evidence on the condition of 
women’s employment as barmaids, waitresses and 
book-keepers in every part of the United Kingdom, 

I have visited 91 public-houses, hotels and restaurants 
licensed to sell intoxicating liquors to be drunk on the 
premises, 20 railway, theatre and music hall bars simi- 
larly licensed and 43 places of refreshment not so 
licensed. In 87 of the places of employment visited 
sleeping accommodation was provided either on the 
premises or elsewhere. The information on this sub- 
ject given in the tables of reference was either obtained 
by seeing the rooms or by receiving independent 
evidence from the girls. I have also visited six in- 
stitutions for the benefit of working girls, two of which 
are specially designed for barmaids. Five of these 
institutions have sleeping accommodation for the 
members. The tables of reference give 152 places 
visited, of which eight were hotels with railway bars 
under the same management. The places visited were 
situated in London, and in large towns in tho south of 
England, in the north of England, in Scotland and in 
Ireland. The towns were selected as types and in- 
cluded seaports, military stations, holiday resorts ancl 
commercial and manufacturing centres. I do not 
specify tlieir names as the girls giving evidence were 
in some cases most anxious to avoid identification. 



It is difficult to make even an approximate estimate 

of tho number of women engaged as barmaids, 
waitresses and book-keepers in the various places 
of refreshment in the United Kingdom. It is the habit 
of licensed victuallers to enter the barmen and bar- 
maids who live on the premises as “ domestic servants 
for the census. Many waitresses live in lodgings or 
with their parents, and hence are not included in the 
census return made by their employers. The trade 
organisations of the licensed victuallers are not often 
possessed of information as to which houses within 
their district employ barmaids, and they do not dis- 
tinguish between those who are engaged for fixed 
wages and those who are working for relatives. I find 
from careful inquiry that barmaids are more numerous 
in London than in any other part- of the Kingdom 
even in proportion to the number of houses, and that 
even in London in the roughest class of public-houses 
they are being replaced by barmen. In Ireland they 
are only employed in hotels, and more frequently as 
book-keepers than as barmaids. The American system 
prevails of intoxicating liquors being served to cus- 
tomers by men only. In England, m beer-houses 


barmaids are scarcely ever found even in London. 
The law in England requires that the person licensed 
to sell beer shall be the real resident holder and occu- 
pier of the beer-house and the business is generally 
managed by himself and family. In fully licensed 
houses there is a marked difference between London 
and the provinces. In Portsmouth the Licensed Vic- 
tuallers' trade association state that barmaids are 
employed in only 10 per cent, of the houses. In Ply- 
mouth the trade association report about 90 barmaids 
employed in 600 houses. In Glasgow a careful return 
was prepared by the secretary of the trade association 
showing 331 women employed in 27 hotels, restaurants, 
and public houses in serving intoxicants to customers. 
This total includes waitresses, and is believed to com- 
prise the whole number of women so employed in 
licensed houses in Glasgow except those who are related 
to the .proprietors. In Edinburgh the officials of the 
trade organisation expressed the opinion that very few 
Scotch girls are engaged in the occupation. The 
barmaids are generally English. In the Edinburgh 
hotels, however. I found some Scotch girls and some 
of the proprietors evinced a strong prejudice against 
what they described as ‘‘the London barmaid.” All 
the Edinburgh witnesses agreed that very few barmaids 
are employed in Scotland except in hotels, restaurants, 
and railway bars. In the north of England it is quite 
against the practice of the trade to employ barmaids in 
rough houses. Their presence would not be liked by 
the customers. I verified this statement, which was 
made by all the witnesses representing the trade, by 
visiting several houses situated near docks and in the 
“ Irish quarters ” of the towns I was in. In no case 
did I fiud even a female relative of the proprietor 
serving in rough bars. Several barmen and managers 
of public-houses and domestic servants employed in 
cooking told me that barmaids would be quite un- 
suitable. (See Tables of Reference Nos. 12, 14, 52, 53, 
54, 101, and 108.) 

In London in two of the largest public-houses in the 
East End (Nos. 150, 151) the system is to have several 
bars for different classes of customers. The third class 
bar is served entirely by men, barmaids and the wile of 
the proprietor or manager being employed in the 
saloon and second class bars. I visited both these 
houses at a time of day when they were crowded with 
customers, and had the opportunity of observing the 
barmaids at their work. The bars are very large and 
well-ventilated and the counters being broad there is a 
good distance between the barmaids and the customers. 
Very strict rules prevail against “ treating” or even 
conversation with the customers. In No. 151 the 
daughters of the manager arc employed. In both 
houses tho man and his wife are constantly present 
and exercise careful supervision. 

In the South-east district of London comprising 
Greenwich, Woolwich. Deptford, and environs, I have 
been able to obtain statistics as to the number of women 
employed in licensed houses. 

Table showing tho number of Beeii-iiouses and 
Public-houses as compared with the number of 
Barmaids employed in a district in the South-East 
of London. 
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_ Tub The column giving the per-centage of barmaids to 

mkntof public-houses is probably the most correct indication 
Women, of the number of houses in which barmaids are cm- 

ployed sincei for the reasons already stated, it is very 

rare for barmaids to be employed in beer-houses at all. 
On the other hand, in this return no distinction has 
been made between barmaids and' relatives serving in 
the bar, so that in a few instances daughters of the 
proprietors of beer-houses may be included in the 
number of barmaids. Whichever computation is taken 
the proportion of barmaids to licensed houses is very 
much larger in this district than in any place about 
which I have obtained statistics outside London and its 

Taking what are considered by persons well ac- 
quainted with the neighbourhood to be the lowest 
parts of Deptford and Woolwich, I find that there are 
48 licensed houses, in only two of which women not 
related lo the employer serve as barmaids. In these 
two houses four barmaids ai'e employed. 

In opposition to this evidence, which supports the 
views of those connected with the trade, I have heard 
from five barmaids of rough places which they say they 
have been in. 

No. 16 is a married woman, who has remained in the 
bar under an assumed name since it is contrary to the 
custom of the trade to employ married women as bar- 
maids. She says her first place was in the East End, 
where the customers were poor and ill-behaved. They 
used bad language and frequently fought. Her next 
place was uncomfortable as to food and lodging, but the 
customers were respectable. She stayed three months 
only. She left her third situation after two days in 
consequence of attempted familiarity on the part of her 
employer. She then took a place in the City, where 
the customers were of a low class, using bad language 
and subjecting her to insults. Disreputable women 
frequented the bar, and made it, by their conduct, 
unbearable for respectable persons to be present. Her 
orders were “ to take no notice,” and to continue to 
serve customers until they were incapable of standing. 
As this is a typical case, it is worth while to consider 
how far such evidence may be relied upon. In her 
first place, rough as it was, Ho. 16 said she was 
required to wear a neat black dress with white collar 
and cuffs. The mastcr and mistress were always in the 
bar, and the barmaids were strictly prohibited from 
drinking with the castomers. This suggests n well 
regulated house rather than such a one as the witness 
complained of. She stated her hours to have been very 
long in all her places. In two of these, in the East and 
North of London, she spoke of washing up for an hour 
and a half after the bar closed on Saturday night, 
although there was another barmaid to help, and a 
period of 3 hours and 10 minutes was allotted for the 
same purpose before opening on Sunday afternoon. 
The food she described as “ pretty fair ” in one place 
and as “excellent” in another, and she took three 
glasses of stout a day with her meals. Yet she insisted 
upon it that only an interval of five or at most, ten 
minutes, was allowed for each meal. During 27 months 
she left five places, and was in bad health during the 
whole time. She appeared to me to be entirely un- 
suited for the occupation. The 13th and 14th sections 
of the Licensing Act, 1872, are probably not known to 
those who believe that the owner's of valuable licenses 
allow drunken customers to be served or disreputable 
women to hang about in the bar. The sections are as 
follows.: — 

13. — If any licensed person permits drunkenness 
or any violent, quarrelsome, or riotous conduct to 
take place on his premises, or sells any intoxicating 
liquor to any drunken person, he shall be liable to 
a penalty, Ac. 

14. — If any licensed person knowingly permits his 
premises to be the habitual resort of or place of 
meeting of reputed prostitutes, whether the object 
of their so resorting or meeting is, or is not, prosti- 
tution, he shall, if he allow them to remain therein 
longer than is necessary for the purpose of obtain- 
ing reasonable refreshment, be liable to a penalty, 
Ac. 

Under the 13th section of (he Licensing Act, 1874, 
convictions under the sections quoted above may be 
ordered by the Court to be recorded on the license. 

Further, by the 16th section of the Licensing Act, 
1874, “ any constable may for the purpose of prevent- 
“ ing or detecting the violation of any of the pro- 
“ visions of the principal Act (i.e.. the Licensing Act, 
,f 1872). or this Act, which it is his duty to enforce at 


“ all times, enter on any licensed premises ” . . . . The 

and “every person who by himself, or by any person ***«*- 

“ >n his employ, or acting by his direction, or with his Women? 

“ consent, refuses or fails to admit any constable in — 

“ the execution of his duty demanding to enter in pur- 
“ suance of this section shall bo liable to a penalty 
“ not exceeding, for the first offence. 51., and not 
“ cxceeeding, for the second and every subsequent 
“ offence, 102.” It is also to be remembered that when 
two offences have been recorded on the license and 
another of the kind directed by the Act to be recorded 
is committed, the licence is forfeited and the publican 
is disqualified for five years from holding another. The 
premises, unless the Court otherwise orders, are also 
disqualified from being licensed again for two years. 

The other witnesses from whom I heard of rough and 
disreputable houses were Nos. 10, 15, 20, 21, and 22. 

No. 10 is singularly like No. 16 in several resnects. 

She is a married woman, who has continued her occu- 
pation as barmaid under an assumed name. During 
about seven years she has been in eight places, and left 
two of them on account of her employer's immoral 
conduct. No. 15 complained of the low class of persons 
frequenting a public-house near a prison ; but she said 
it was not permitted to serve those who had had 
enough. No. 20 complained of the disreputable women 
who used the public-house at which she had her first 
engagement. The witness appeared to me to have been 
drinking when I saw her, arid I could not collect much 
information worth having. She said she was desirous 
of finding some other kind of employment. Witness 21 
complained of the bad language and the presence of 
low women in a public-house at the West End. Wit- 
ness 22 complained of the language used by carters and 
draymen at a public-house in the East End. 

Witness No. 242, a man connected with the trade and 
possessing long and intimate acquaintance with London 
public-houses, thinks that, except in the West End 
restaurants, the chief reason for employing barmaids is 
for economy, and believes that any licensed victualler 
who can afford the expense of a barman would prefer 
to have one. On the other hand, No. 272, a publican 
with nearly 30 years’ experience of the East End of 
London, says he employs barmaids in preference to 
barmen, because with greater tact they manage cus- 
tomers without any quarrel. Yet even this witness 
agreed that barmaids were useless in the roughest bars. 

Witness No. 254. a publican of large experience in 
London and the home counties, says he prefers bar- 
maids even in the poorest neighbourhoods, and em- 
ployed them for years in a public-house in the New 
Cut. The customers were of a rough class, but behaved 
themselves, and he considered the house was well 
conducted. 

Sixty -three of the barmaids and waitresses seen, who 
have served in licensed bouses, have made no com- 
plaints of being in rough places. 


Hours. 


In estimating the hours during which barmaids, Exclusion < f 
waitresses and book-keepers work, I have excluded their *' 

mealtimes unless I have had reason to believe that estimate, 
they take their meals without sitting down. The time 
allowed for dressing is also excluded. It is not 
intended to suggest that a reasonable time for meals 
and the hour or so necessary for dressing after the 
early morning work is done are not properly part of the 
working day, but as the chief complaint of barmaids 
and waitresses is the fatigue of standing, it seems best 
to calculate as nearly as possible the number of hours 
during which they are serving in the bar. This 
exclusion of meal-times must be remembered in com- 
paring the hours given in this report with those allowed 
by law to be worked in factories and workshops and by 
young people employed as shop assistants. 

According to the present law, ordinary licensed Hours <lnr- 
houses may remain open during the following hours “eiSd ' 

In London, from 5 a.m. to midnight on Saturday. 

From 5 a.m. to 12.30 a.m. on other weekdays. From open. | 

1 p.m. to 3 p.m. and from 6 p.m. to 11 p.m. on Sunday, 
or a total of 1231- hours per week. 

In the environs of London and in towns and populous 
places in England, from 6 a.m. to 1 1 p.m. on weekdays. 

From 12.30 p.m. to 2.30 p.m. (or sometimes instead 
from 1 p.m. to 3 p.m.), and from 6 p.m. to 10 p.m. on 
Sunday, or a total of 108 hours per week. 
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The I’ 1 other (parts of England from 6 a.m. to 10 p.m. on 
Employ- week-days. From 12.30 p.m. to 2.30 p.m., and from 
wombn* 6 p.m 10 p.m. on Sunday, or a total of 102 hours per 

In Scotland, Wales, and, in the case of six day 
licenses, in England, the houses are closed from Satur- 
day night until Monday morning. There are so few 
barmaids in Ireland that the hours there are unim- 
portant for this inquiry. 

Some houses situated near markets or other places 
where people are following a lawful trade or calling may 
be permitted by the local authority to open during 
special hours' for the public convenience (Licensing 
Act, 1872, Section 2G). The servants, attendants, and 
actors of a theatre may be accommodated in this 
manner, but not the general public attending the 
theatre (Licensing Act, 1874, Section 4). The other 
important exceptions to the rules of closing are in case of 
bona-lide travellers and lodgers. Unless a house has 
only a six-day license, in which case they cannot be 
served on Sunday, bona-fide travellers may be served 
at any time. Those lodging in a licensed house, i.e., 
the visitors in a hotel, can be served at any time. The 
sale of intoxicating liquor at a railway station is per- 
mitted at any time to persons arriving at or departing 
from the station (Licensing Act, 1874, Section 10). 
The hours of market houses and others of the same 
kind are not generally longer than those in ordinary 
houses because if they open early they close early, as, 
for example, a public-house near Billingsgate, where 
witness No. 17 was employed as barmaid. Her hours, 
including rest, meals, and dressing, were from 4 a.m. to 
4 p.m., after which time she could go to bed as soon as 
she liked. So with the bar in a theatre kept open late 
for the use of the performers. It may not be closed until 
2 a.m., but does not open until 7 p.m. making ouly 
42 hours per week (Nos. 22, 62, in Tables of Reference). 
In hotels and railway bars the hours are unlimited 
except by the will of the employers. The usual plan in 
hotels is to leave what is likely to be asked for after 
the bar closes in charge of a night porter. In railway 
bars several relays of barmaids are employed. In some 
cases the same girls always take the same hours, as the 
employers consider they sleep better under this system. 
More frequently they change the hours from week to 
week, taking night-work about once in three weeks. 
In a large railway hotel and restaurant (No. 72) each 
barmaid takes the early time only once in six weeks. 
In small railway bars where only one barmaid is em- 
ployed, the servant who cleans the bar and cooks the 
food relieves the barmaid during the hours when 
business is slack (Tables of Reference No. 118). 

Examples of The following instances of long hours have been 
Ioiil' hours furnished to me by barmaids and manageresses, 
in iote . Witness No. 10, already referred to, is the wife of a 
publican who has failed in trade. She was for one 
season at an hotel at a crowded watering place on the 
South coast. Her wages were 15s. a week and she 
received substantial gifts from visitors, but the hours 
were so long that she never attempted to return after 
the season. Her work was nominally from 7 a.m. to 
10 p.m., when her bar closed, but visitors in the hotel 
had sometimes to be served until 2 a.m. The food was 
good and varied, and 'was served neatly. She could 
order it when she liked and sit down in her bar while 
eating it. She had a small bedroom to herself. There 
was no time off on weekdays or Sundays, and if ever 
she took a walk it had to be before 7 in the morning. 

Another similar case was given by witness No. 12, who 
lias been a barmaid for fifteen years, generally in towns 
in the North of England. For two seasons she worked 
at a seaside hotel, receiving wages at the rate of 251. a 
year, with a shilling a week extra for washing. Her 
hours were from 9 a.m. to two o’clock the next morning, 
with one hour oil' for dressing. One hour in the day 
would be the least allowed for dinner, tea and supper, 
which meals were taken in a dining room. The hours 
were the same on Sunday and no holidays were allowed. 
This makes a total of 105 hours on duty per week. In 
an hotel in the north of England she gave her hours as 
104 per week. 

I bad no opportunity for testing the accuracy of these 
accounts as they all related to some time back, but it is 
clear from evidence received from persons with wide 
experience that at season houses very long hours and 
hard conditions are put up with for the sake of excep- 
tionally large earnings. The gifts of holiday makers 
are more generous than those of persons engaged in 
business and far exceed the salary of the barmaid. No. 
10 told me it was no unusual thing when a family was 
leaving the hotel for the gentlemen to give her 10s. 


when he paid his bill. If this extra money was saved 
so that a proper period of rest and recreation might 
succeed the overwork of the summer months, the 
arrangement would be no worse than many others 
necessitated by the exigencies of trade. There is no 
evidence of such thrift being practised as far as 1 know. 
No. 10 spent her earnings in paying the debts of her 
husband, and No. 12 after her second seaside engage- 
ment drifted to London where she sought a situation 
for a long time, until her money was so low that she 
was obliged to take a very poorly paid place in a public 
house. Several witnesses in Scotland laid great stress 
on the advisability of some agency through which girls 
who have drawn good pay in the summer season could 
be looked after through the winter months. 

Passing from these exceptional cases, I saw one hotel 
on the south coast (No. 103) where the nominal hours 
for the two barmaids were from seven to seven in 
winter and from six to eleven in summer. The 
manageress (No. 194) lias had twenty years’ experience 
and evidently treats the girls with great consideration 
and keeps them in her service a long time. There was 
no appearance of ill-health or overstrain, and they both 
said they relieved each other when business was slack, 
and got plenty of fresh air. This is the kind of place 
where it is impossible to estimate the number of hours 
at all accurately. 

Witness No. 85 is now married. She has had thirty 
years’ experience as a barmaid in the North of England 
in three hotels and restaurants, but always under the 
same employers, who treated her as a member of their 
family. She got up early if visitors were leaving, as 
their gratuities were her perquisite. She was expected 
to stay up later than the other two barmaids, who were 
younger and less trusted than herself. As a rule she 
began work between 6.30 and 7, having breakfast and 
doing cooking and cleaning until 11.30 a.m. She then 
dressed and attended in the bar until dinner at 4 p.m. 
After dinner she was in the bar again until 10.30, when 
she had supper. There was little to do after closing at 
11 o’clock, except in the racing season, when she was 
frequently up until 3 a.m. I visited her in her home, 
which is extremely comfortable. She and her husband 
keep a stationer’s shop. The sitting room was well 
furnished, and there was an air of comfort throughout 
the house. There was no doubt that she had saved 
part of her thirty years’ earnings, and in spite of occa- 
sional hard work had preserved good health and a very 
pleasing appearance. 

Another case of over ninety hours a week I met with 
in a family hotel in the South of England (113). The 
proprietor (207) said he employed three barmaids, whose 
hours were from 7 or 8 a.m. to 11 p.m. Three quarters 
of an hour was allowed in the middle of the morning 
for dressing, and a quarter of an hour for dinner. They 
all took tea and supper in the bar. Every third Sunday 
they had from 11.30 a.m. to 9 p.m. free, and on one day 
in the week from 2 p.m. to 6 p.m. The proprietor said 
he could not prevent customers from treating the bar- 
maids, and should expect the girls to drink what was 
offered for fear of their giving offence by refusing. He 
paid a uniform wage of 16/. a year with no allowance for 
washing. The girls, of whom I saw two, looked tired, 
but were quiet in dress and manner, and seemed to 
think they were comfortable. One of them said she 
felt sure they would be well nursed if they fell ill, and 
she should not hesitate to ask for a rest if she were 
knocked up. I could not hear, however, of any occasion 
on which they have been allowed such extra rest. 

In another hotel (114) in the same town, the pro- 
prietor (208) and one of the barmaids (209) whom I saw 
afterwards alone, gave me a total of 89 hours a week. 
Her hours on weekdays are from 8 a.m. to 11 p.m. with 
three quarters of an hour during the morning for dress- 
ing and a quarter of an hour for dinner. One afternoon 
(3 "hours) a week is free. On alternate Sundays she is 
on duty from 8 a.m. or 9 a.m. to 11 a.m. Every Sunday 
she is on duty from mid-day to 2.30 p.m. In the evening 
she is in the bar from 6 p.m., to 10 p.m. except on every 
third Sunday, when she is free from 2.30 p.m. to 9 p.m., 
returning for the last hour before the bar closes. I ho 
witness (209) had been previously at the hotel mentioned 
above (113), but preferred her present place, as the food 
was better. She received the same wages as before, 
16/. a year, with no allowance for washing, and com- 
plained of the expense of dress. She is a total ab- 
stainer, and says that this enables her to decline being 
treated by the customers without giving anv offence. 
She looked in better health than either of the girls at 
the other hotel (No. 113.) 
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Hours in 
hotels. 


Ia another hotel (No. 110) in the same town, the 
hours are unusually short. Two barmaids are employed, 
and as members of the proprietor's family help, only 
one need be in the bar at a time. The following arc 
the hours of the girl I saw : —8 a.m. to 2 p.m. and 7 p.m. 
to 11 p.m. on weekdays. On alternate Sundays 2 p.m. 
to 9 p.m. and 2.30 p.m. to 7 p.m. free, and one evening 
in the week free. This arrangement comes to 10 hours 
ou weekdays and an average of 8 : ' t on Sundays. Making 
a deduction of four hours for the free evening, we have 
64J- hours per week. The barmaids have been in this 
place eight years. They are total abstainers and tho cus- 
tomers are not allowed to oiler to treat them. The bar 
was roomy and comfortable, with plenty of seats behind 
the counter. I noticed a book and some needlework 
lying on one seat, and the proprietor said the girls often 
had time for reading and working when business was 

The hours daring which barmaids are on. duty in 
temperance hotels vary very 1 ittle from those in the 
best licensed houses. No. 40 is a large temperance 
hotel in the North, containing 175 bedrooms. The girl 
who is employed to serve customers is not called a bar- 
maid, but her duties are much the same as those of 
barmaids, except that she never serves intoxicating 
liquors. Her hours are from 8 a.m. to 11 p.m. with 
occasional extra time when visitors leave early or come 
in by late ^trains. Every alternate Sunday is free. 
Allowing for meals, dressing time and rest, I think this 
girl is on duty about 85v hours per week, without count- 
ing extra time. This extra time, whether early or late, 
is amply paid for by the gratuities of the guests, and 
the girls do not grumble at it at all. 

Witness No. 1 is now engaged in a large temperance 
hotel as book-keeper. She began life as a governess, 
and was for some time book-keeper in a large company 
hotel where she disapproved of the conduct of the 
manageress and barmaids. In her present place she 
feels more comfortable, but made several suggestions as 
to the objectionable behaviour of the barmaids with 
waiters and customers even here. She said her own 
hours as book-keeper were from 6 a.m. to 10 p.m., with 
either Saturday or Sunday free. This makes, after de- 
ducting meals and rest, about 84 hours per week. She 
is able to sit in her office and rest when business is 
quiet. Tho girl waiting in the smoke-room has shorter 
hours but less opportunity for sitting down. I visited 
two small hotels belonging to the Bradford Coffee 
Tavern Company. I could not get exact information as 
to the hours of the women employed in them, but those 
I saw did not seem overworked. The hotels are very 
homely, and are used by ministers attending Noncon- 
formist conferences, as well as by commercial travellers 
who are total abstainers. In Liverpool the British 
Workman’s Public House Company has a very good 
hotel of the same kind. The manageress said the hours 
were about ten a day including meals, with very little 
to do on Sundays. 


Hours in There are different classes of restaurants and bars 
and^uihv 1 w hich differ from one another very widely in the matter 
bars.™ 1 WOy of hours. Some are only open during the working 
hours of the day, roughly speaking from 8 a.m. to 
8 p.m. This class includes the majority of the luncheon 
bars used by men of business, and also the shops of 
some of the large temperance firms. The Aerated Bread 
Company, Limited, which has 70 depots in London, 
keeps none open later than 8 p.m., and the Cork Re- 
freshment Company closes- all its shops at 7.30 p.m. 
The Chairman, of this Company considers that people 
away from home in the evening are unlikely to patro- 
nize a temperance refreshment room. Many coffee 
taverns, however, vie with public-houses in evening 
trade. 


The shortest hours are those during which barmaids 
serve in theatres and music halls. The rush of work is 
considerable for an hour or so, and the strain is more 


injurious from the bad ventilation. During the day 
there is nothing to do unless the barmaids engage to 
take it in turn to clean the bar, and even at night there 
are long intervals of rest whilst the performance is 
going on, the girls being generally allowed to look in 
if there is anything fresh on the stage. It is only 
between the acts, and occasionally in one bar for the use 
of tho performers for a short time after the piece is over, 
that there is hard work for the barmaids. The pay is 
small, and in some towns' the barmaids regard it as only 
a supplement to regular wages. The hours in such a 
case are very wearing, as a girl may work elsewhere 
from 8 a.m. to 6 p.m. and then, without sufficient interval 


for rest or proper food, wait in a theatre bar until The 
midnight. • ®jjru>y. 

WitnessNo.87isamarried woman, and acts as head bar- Womex. 
maid in a large theatre (No. 22) in the North of England. 

Before marriage she used to work in business during 
the day, and all the other barmaids with her do so now. 

Her hours are exceptionally long, as she serves with the 
manager and his wife in the pic bar, which is kept open 
until 2 a. m. for the use of the professionals. All the 
barmaids begin at 7 p.m. and the others leave when the 
performance is over. This pit bar is underground and 
very hot with gas and tobacco smoke. The witness is 
paid 1 1. a week, and her duties include cleaning tho bar 
on two days in the week. She has no fcod or drink 
from her employers except what she buys at the ordi- 
nary customers’ prices. Allowing two hours for cleaning 
the bar, which is a very large one, her hours are 4b a 
week. Those of the other girls are 34 a week. It must 
be remembered that this work is sometimes added to a 
long day behind a desk or counter. 

Amuck more favourable case of the same employ- 
ment I found in a large theatre in the South of England 
(No. 62). Here the refreshment contractor is helped 
by his wife (Witness 141) and her two sisters, and 
employs also three barmen and a barmaid. The sisters 
are paid money wages, and work for the same hours 
and under the same conditions as the third barmaid. 

The hours are from 7 p.m. to 10 p.m., any later work 
being confined to one bar which the contractor and his 
wife manage themselves. The girls have no cleaning 
to do, as a woman is paid for the purpose 5s. a week. 

The barmen have other occupations during the day, 
but not the girls who receive 8s. a week for their i8 
hours’ work. The bars in this theatre are all above 
ground, large and well ventilated. I visited them in 
the evening, during a performance, and spoke to two of 
the barmaids, who seemed to be in good health and not 
over-tired. The contractor and his wife (Witness No. 

141) are persons of many years’ experience in this branch 
of the trade. 

In a large music hall in the South of England (No. 109), 
where 1 saw separately the manageress (No. 202) and one 
of the barmaids (No. 203), the conditions are different, 
as afternoon performances necessitate 'the bar being 
open early. Seven girls are employed under the man- 
ageress.’ Two are on duty from 10.30 a.m. to 1 p.m., 
returning to their own homes to dinner and having an 
interval of rest. Two are on duty from 1 1 a.m. to 3 p.m., 
returning home for dinner and rest. The others take 
the remainder of the afternoon, so that all have some 
rest in the afternoon in preparation for evening work 
Tea is provided for the whole staff, and there is a rush 
of work from 9 to 11 p.m.; all leave at 11.15 p.m. 

Witness 202 explained that the girls took turns for the 
early and late hours. The wages vary according to 
what experience the girls can boast. No. 203 was suf- 
fering from a bad cough, and said the heat and tobacco 
smoke in the evening affected her health. She had had 
many years’ experience under two large railway refresh- 
ment companies, and expressed her intention of return- 
ing to employment of that kind. The girls on her 
present staff were very steady, and she had never 
allowed any treating. She adopted the plan of keeping 
a collecting box for a local hospital in each bar, and it 
was the custom for any one who used bad language 
to put in a penny. She considered it would be im- 
possible to keep a girl given to intemperance. 

The following are instances of long hours in railway Examples 
bars : — lone Horn 

Witness No. 19 began as a barmaid at fourteen years bars?' 
of age, but left the occupation for domestic sen-ice six 
years agio. She describes herself as being thirty-four 
years of age, but looks considerably older, and has 
evidently suffered from bad health. Her second 
engagement was at the refreshment stall of a London 
railway terminus, kept by a private contractor. She 
went at sixteen years of age, and stayed four years at 
10s. a week with board and lodging. She gave her 
hours as from 7 a.m. or 10 a.m. according to the day of 
the week until midnight, making 901 hours per week 
after allowance for meals and dressing. Her holidays 
were irregular, and she took no account of them in this 
calculation. She gave her hours of work as 98 a week 
at a large railway terminus hotel in London, where she 
afterwards went as barmaid (No. 73). I afterwards saw 
her employer (No. 50). Whilst speaking highly of the 
character of most of the girls he had employed, he told 
me of one discharged for intemperance* who had been 
altogether unsatisfactory. The circumstances of her 
employment and the approximate date of the engage- 
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ment made it probable that this person and witness 19 
were identical. The manager explained his system, 
and I consider it very unlikely that the barmaids in his 
hotel ever work 98 hours excluding meals. The esti- 
mate of 90i- at the railway bar is perhaps equally open 
to doubt. 

Witness No. 3 has had a long experience as barmaid 
in two large restaurants and thirteen railway bars in 
various parts of England. As to one of the railway 
bars, she could give no clear information as to hours. 
As to eight, she remembered the hours on weekdays, 
but was doubtful about Sunday. As to the four others, 
she remembered the Sunday and weekday hours. In 
one of these four the Sunday was quite free. The 
figures she gave in twelve cases arc as follows : — 


Employ- 

\VOME>. 






14-5. 


This is one of the cases where I found the statements 
capable of being tested to be unsound. A refreshment 
bar in a station near London was described as having 
no second room so that meals had to be eaten m the bar, 
and it was impossible to sit down. On visiting the 
station I found a small brick building which had been 
built at the same time as the station. It consisted of 
the bar-room and a smaller one behind Inrnished as a 
kitchen and sitting-room. Here I found the barman* 
takimr a meal seated at a neatly-furnished dimng- 
tabTe° No. 3 also gave entirely incorrect accounts of 
various places used for the sleeping accommodation of 
barmaids, and I think all her statements must be re- 
ceived with considerable caution. 

Witness No. 2 has been a barmaid in London, Bir- 
mingham, Brighton, and elsewhere. Her information 
as to the size and position of bedrooms occupied by bar- 
maids turned out to be quite incorrect on subsequent 
investigation. In a railway bar in the South of England 
(No. 116) she gave the hours as follows for weekdays : — 

(a) 6 a.m. to 11 p.m. — i. 

(b) 7 a.m. to 9.30 p.m. , 

(c) 9 a.m. to 11 p.m. „ x*. 

On Sunday she worked all day except from 3.20 p.m. 

to 4 50 p m.. i.e., a rest of an hour and a half. Although 
this witness described the meals being eaten in the bar, 
some time must be allowed for them, undone hour a day 
is not too much. We may suppose the Sunday hours to 
be from 7 a.m. to 11 p.m. with the 21 hours deducted tor 
meals and the period of rest mentioned. This makes a 
week of 98 5 hours, which I believe to be an exaggerated 
estimate. I have seen the manageress (No. 211) under 
whom these hours are stated to have been worked, 
has held her present situation for fourteen year 
looks healthy, sensible, and good-tempered. • 
had girls with her five, six, and seven years. *. 
one who had been with her six years, and she looked in 
excellent health. Witness No. 211 owned that many 
girls left her for intemperance and some for light con- 
duct. She gave the hours worked ' 
weekdays and Sundays - 

1. Early set, 7 a.m. to 9.3C p.m., with 1* 

rest in the morning and one hour m the atter- 
noon. These hours' include meals, which are 
served in the restaurant, never in the bar. 

2 Late set, 11.30 a.m. to 11 p.m.. with an hour for 
rest in the afternoon, and meals as above. 
Allowing one hour for meals this account gives 
nearly 71 hours on duty per week, or a difference of 
27 5 hours between the estimates of the manageress and 
the barmaid. Witness No. 211 Mdttt *«« w ?< 
11 pm. was sometimes exceeded if the train came m 
Into but not bv many minutes, and witness No. 2 gave 
no later time on duty than 11 p.m. No. 21 1 also owned 
that the work was very hard during th 
E 77310. 


She 
She 
She has 


n her bar as follows. 


r 2 hours’ 


eason, but said 


it was very slack.at other times, and the girls are kept 
on at their regular wages if they promise well. She 
employs nine barmaids in the season, and generally 
eight at other times. She is thus enabled to dismiss the 
least suitable of her start' from time to time. 

Witness No. 6 described her work during years 
some time back at a railway terminus bar (Tables ot 
Reference No. 68), not belonging to any of the large con- 
tractors. She gave her hours as from 10 a.m. to 1 a.m. 
on weekdays and from 6.30 a.m. to 12.30 at. night on 
two Sundays put of three ; a quarter of an hour was 
allowed for breakfast in the bar and a dinner served tor 
the staff. She asserted that no holidays were allowed 
through the week. Allowing one hour for meals this 
gives 95 hours on duty. On the other hand, I have 
very different information from the contractor and the 
manageress (Nos. 34 and 148) and from a barmaid now 
employed there (No. 224). The two first say that many 
years ago the barmaids had regular afternoons out, but 
that this has been discontinued. No. 148 gave the 
reason for the change very frankly. She said that it 
was in consequence of light conduct and the habit of 
returning ill an inebriated condition, causing disturb- 
ance in the station. The barmaids now have one whole 
day a week instead and return when the bar is closing, 
so that the manageress can take them home with her at 
once. She owned that they w ere as a rule intemperate 
and frequently unsteady, and that if a nice girl were 
engaged she soon left. This bar seems to have got a 
bad name, and the manageress appeared hopeless as to 
the standard being improved. Witnesses 34, 1*8 and 
224 concurred in the following account of hours 
according to the present arrangements : — 

1. Early set, 6 a.m. to 8 p.m., including three meals. 

2. Late set, 10 a.m. to 12.30 a.m., ,, ,, 

The bar closes at midnight. It is open on Sundays 
from 6.30 a.m. The holidays allowed are one whole day 
a week and every third Sunday. Half an hour is allowed 
for each meal and half an hour for dressing. This makes 
an average' of 72J hours for the week. There is there- 
fore a difference of 22f hours between the estimate of 
witness No. 6 and that obtained from the combined 
evidence of the contractor, the manageress, and a bar- 
maid now employed in the restaurant. 

The hours are shorter in the temperance refreshment 
rooms I have seen than in licensed restaurants, partly re freshi 
because there is no Sunday work. rooms. 

The Aerated Bread Company is attempting by a care- 
ful s v stem of double shift to bring down the working 
hours of the employees to 56 per week, including the 
time allowed for dinner and tea. The Bradford Coffee 
Tavern Company aims at working no waitress for more 
than 10 hours a day. In the 14 eases 1 examined m 
the coffee taverns of this Company I heard of one case 
of 66 hours, but of no others exceeding 60 for ordinary 
work. An arrangement has been made by the directors 
that, if a waitress works overtime, as for example in 
attendance at an evening party where the Company 
supplies refreshments and attendance, she shall have 
equivalent time deducted from her usual working hours 
upon the following day. This is intended to prevent 
overstrain arising from too long a period ot worn during 
any 24 hours. „ , r „ 

The Cork Refreshment Company has a uniform 
hours a week, including meals, closing its shops at 

7 ' 3 In P the North of England a Coffee Tavern Company 
showed an average of 53J hours in the six ooliee 
taverns I visited. There was one case of 63 hours, 
but none of the rest exceeded 60. In these cases the 
calculation does not include meal-time in the number ot 
hours given per week. 

In a public-house which is neither an hotel nor Hours 
restaurant it is generally difficult to find out the exa< i j, use 
hours during which the barmaids arc on duty. They 
live with the family, and there is a kind of give-and- 
take arrangement which works well enough if the wife 
of the proprietor is a respectable and humane woman. 
Frequently a daughter or niece is also in the bar, and 
the conditions are favourable for all alike. Most oi the 
barmaids I have seen who are engaged in public-houses 
either take alternate late and early hours in the 
morning or. in cases where there is not a second bar- 
maid, begin work after breakfast, a barman doing the 
earlier work. , 

In public-houses owned by a married man it is usual 
for the barmaids to dine with the family, the dinner 
being at a slack time for business, and the barman or 
one of the family attending in the bar during the meal. 
When there is no landlady in the public-house things 
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Thk are far less comfortably managed, and -the barmaids are 
mknt°of sometimes expected to take their food hurriedly ia a 
Women, room adjoining the bar. All the London barmaids I 
— have seen employed in public-houses have a -period for 
rest in the afternoon, which they frequently employ in 
walking out. Their busiest time is often after tea, when 
all hands are required to assist. They go to bed at all 
hours from 10 to 1 o’clock according to the press of busi- 
ness and the humanity of their employers. 

?onK a houre° f ’^ e following cases are among the highest estimates 
in public- of hours I have come across for public-houses : — 
houses. Witness 8 told me she was 22 and had had six years' 

experience as barmaid. Her first place was in a public- 
house in the east of London, where she served for a 
month without salary and then had 5s. a week. Her 
hours were from 8 a.m. to 12.30 at night, and she de- 
clared she was never iri bed until half-past one in the 
morning. During this long spell. she had 20 minutes for 
dressing, 20 minutes for dinner, an hour and a half for 
rest oi- a walk in the afternoon, and 20 minutes for tea. 
She maintained that no deductions Should be made for 
shorter hours on Sundays or for occasional holidays or 
half-holidays in this calculation, so that her actual 
period of work according to her account amounted to 
105 hours per week. She only stayed in this place a few 
months and was evidently more a domestic drudge than 
an ordinary barmaid. She described the place as an 
hotel, but on inquiry T found it to be an ordinary public- 
house. Her next place was in a public-house which she 
described as a tavern in the East end. Her salary was 
still 5s. a week, and the publican and his wife with two 
daughters assisted in the business and employed be- 
sides witness Ho. 8 two barmaids and a cook. I think 
it probable she was still in the position of maid-of-all- 
work rather than that of a barmaid. She had only been 
in service a few months and was under 17 years of age. 
She gave her hours ill this place as from 5 a.m. to 11.30 
p.m. with two hours’ rest. She had one weekday a 
month and on Sunday was free from 3 p.m. to 6 p.m., 
and on every third Sunday to 8 p.m. We may deduct 
one hour for meals per day and calculate the Sunday 
work as averaging 61 hours. This gives a total of 
961 hours a week after deducting the monthly holiday. 
This witness could not remember how long she stayed 
in this place, but said she had had several good 
situations after leaving it, about which she did not 
desire to give any particulars. She then went to a 
public-house in Essex, where she only stayed One month 
in consequence of bad food. She reported her hours in 
this place to have been from 6 a.m. to midnight, with 
20 minutes’ interval for dressing, H hour for rest, 
and irregular times for meals. This amounts to about 
15 hours a day. and with 6 hours for Sunday makes 
96 per week. When I saw her she was barmaid at a 
public-house in the East end, which she considered 
comfortable. She said her hours were from 8 a.m. until 
1 the next morning, with rest and time for meals. She 
could not exactly fix the amount of this off time, but it 
was enough. Taking three hours as a reasonable esti- 
mate, this still gives us 14 hours a day, or 84 hours a 
week, in addition to Sunday work. 

Witness No. 9, the daughter of a publican, began by 
trying two places in the environs of London, in neither 
of which she stayed more than a few months. She next 
tried a public-house in the neighbourhood of Walworth, 
where she worked from 5 a.m. until 12.45 the next 
morning, with five hours" rest every other day. She 
described the proprietor as a drunkard. His wife was 
dead, and the house was badly managed. She only 
stayed a couple of months. Allowing an hour for meals 
and seven hours for Sunday, she worked 1044 hours a 
week. She has been in several places since, and is now 
serving at a railway bar. She said she had never had to 
complain of the hours in any place “ except where 
there was no lady to look after things.” 

Witness 13 is a married woman who is no longer in 
the trade. She says she has always worked for respect- 
able employers and considers barmaids are too sharply 
watched to have opportunity to drink. Their grievance 
is really the long hours of standing, which in her case 
brought on varicose veins. The instances she gave of 
long hours were as follows. In the City she was in a 
public-house open from 7 a.m. til] 11.30’ p.m. During 
this time she was allowed half an hour to dress and one 
hour for rest. Her meals were very comfortable and 
were taken with the family. There was scarcely any- 
thing to do on Sunday. She stayed two years. Allowin'* 
one hour for meals and adding nothing for Sunday 
work this witness worked 84 hours per week. 


In a very large public-house in the neighbourhood of T 
Trafalgar Square, which she described as extremely well Employ- 
managed, the hours were from 6 a.m. to midnight. S“»*«s 
She mentioned no time for rest, but from the barmaids 0ME!f,j 
now employed in the same house and from old customers 
who have known the place for years, I hear that never 
less than 14 hours is given in the afternoon aud half an 
hour to dress in the middle of the morning. An hour 
may be allowed for meals, as the girls invariably sit- 
down at the family table. Witness 13 gave her Sunday 
work as six hours, making a total of 96 hours a week. 

Her third instance was a public-house in the West 
End chiefly frequented by gentlemen’s servants. This 
house closed at 12.30 on weekdays and at 12 on Satur- 
days, but she described her- work as ending on ordinary 
days at 12 and continuing on Saturday night until nearly 
three o’clock on Sunday morning. Her work did not begin 
until about 11 a.m. and she reckoned arough average of 
about 70 hours a week. This witness impressed me as 
being respectable and temperate and very anxious to 
be accurate. She called upon me voluntarily to correct 
an unintentional error in her first statement and helped 
me to obtain other witnesses. 

Witness 6 has already been quoted as giving the 
hours in a railway bar at a much higher figure than 
that furnished by three , other persons likely to be 
correct. Her evidence- must therefore be taken with 
caution. She was barmaid when I saw her at a large 
public-house in a busy thoroughfare in South London. 

She gave her hours as from 7 a.m. to 12.30 at night, with 
cleaning to do afterwards. The meals are unpunctual, 
and only 10 minutes allowed for each. She has a half- 
holiday, i.e., from 3 p.m. to 12.30 once a month and one 
Sunday a month entirely free. As she allowed nothing 
for dressing time, which is necessary in such a place 
and during so long a day, we may set off the extra time 
mentioned for cleaning. Her hours then amount to 161 
honrs on a weekday. Taking her Sunday work as 
from 12 to 3 p.m and from 6 to 11 p.m. on three 
Sundays in a month and deducting the monthly half 
holiday, we have an average of nearly 103 hours per 
week. From my knowledge of this witness and from 
what I have seen of several houses similar fo the one 
she is in, I think it likely that she has rest in the quiet 
part of the afternoon, which would reduce this estimate 
to 94 or perhaps 91 hours a week. She informed me 
that she could take what she liked in the bar, that 
spirits were generally taken in preference, and that 
she was always given spirits before going to bed. She 
is the daughter of a publican, and has been a London 
barmaid for fourteen years. 

Witness No. 5 was for less than a year in a public 
house near Holborn. She gave her hours as from 6 a.m. 
to one the next morning, with two and a half hours for 
rest and dressing. On Sunday she worked an average 
seven hours. Deducting an hour a day for meals on week- 
days, the total is 100 hours a week. 

She described another situation in a public-house near 
Islington, where she only stayed a month or so. She 
gave her hours as from 7 a.m. till two o’clock the next 
morning, saying meal-times and intervals of rest were 
too irregular to reckon. I have since heard from other 
witnesses acquainted with the two other barmaids em- 
ployed at this public-house that the three barmaids 
and the potman relieve one another during the hours 
mentioned. 

This witness is a very unfortunate example of the 
sort of woman quite unsuited to her occupation. She 
is the daughter of a publican, and has been moving from 
place to place since her parents’ death about ten' years 
ago. She told me of six places she had been in, three 
of which she left without notice, and of a fourth from 
which she was dismissed without notice. The reasons 
she gave were numerous, but it was evident that she 
had neither judgment to choose a good situation, nor 
method and strength of mind to keep one if she happened 
to fall into it. 

Witness No. 17 is the daughter of a publican. She 
tried domestic service and “ thought she would like the 
bar better. ’ At the time she gavo her evidence she 
had had about four years’ experience in four places, 
and was then about to be married. In one place a 
public-house in the City, she gave the hours a 3 from 
9 a.m. to 12.30 at night, with one hour’s rest. She 
said she frequently worked from 6 a.m. Sunday 
work averaged 4-4 hours. Deducting an hour for 
meals on weekdays and disregarding the . occasional 
early hours, the total is 854 hours a week. It is 
difficult to believe that no time for dressing was allowed. 

At a public-house in the South-west of London her 
hours were from 5 a.m. till midnight, with intervals 
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amounting to a little over 4 hours for meals, rest, and 
dressing. This amounts to 97 hours a week, reckoning 
an average Sunday of 7 hours. 

A statement has been made by several witnesses, Nos. 

5, 12, 14, 16, 18, 22, that after the bar closed in London 
public houses in which they have served they were ex- 
pected to remain up for some considerable time for the 
purpose of washing the glasses and cleaning the bar. 

I have never found that this is the habit in any public 
house I have visited, except that on Saturday night when 
the bar closes earlier than usual the cleaning is done in 
order to leave the Sunday morning, free. Witnesses 
259 and 260, two barmaids in a large public house in 
Clerkenwell, said that they had never heard of late work 
being allowed. Their employer liked to turn the lights 
out and see everything locked up as early as possible. 
Witness 274, a barmaid in one of the largest public 
houses in the East End has had 13 years’ experience in 
three London places. She never heard of work being 
allowed after closing time. Even on Saturday all was 
done by the time the house was locked up. Eleven 
publicans (Nos. 241, 251, 254, 255, 258, 261, 264, 267, 
271, 272, 284), six of whom were corroborated by their 
wives (Nos. 252, 256, 262, 265, 273, 285), and all having 
practical experience of the London trade, denied the 
possibility of late work in any but very badly managed 
houses. The six witnesses last mentioned were all 
barmaids and manageresses before marriage, and they 
said they never knew late cleaning allowed in any public 
house in which they ever served. They considered any 
respectable publican puts out the lights and insists upon 
all under his roof doing the same directly the legal 
hour for closing arrives. These witnesses concurred in 
saying that some years ago the bars used to. be cleaned 
by the barmaids on Sunday before dinner time. Now 
the general custom is for the girls to do as they like until 
half past twelve, which is the Sunday dinner hour. They 
sit up until half past twelve on Saturday night to do the 
necessary cleaning. It is very usual for the girls to have 
breakfast in bed on Sunday morning. At a large public 
house near Charing Cross (No. 146) coffee and toast is 
sent up to them, but one (No. 263), a Roman Catholic, 
always gets up to attend Mass. In one of the cases of 
late hours complained of by witness No. 14, who said 
she was kept up night after night at a public house pear 
Charing Cross until 2 a.m., 1 have ascertained from 
several persons who have known the house for years 
that the lights are put out at a few minutes after 12.30, 
and that it is impossible for persons to be working after 
that hour on the ground floor. No. 13 was a barmaid 
at the same house' under the same proprietor as No. 14, 
and said she never heard of staying up alter closing time. 

At a large public house at the East End (No. 150), the 
hours for barmaids are from 9 a.m. to 12.30 at night, 
with U hour for meals and 2£ for dressing and rest. 
On Saturday night the house closes at midnight, and 
half an hour is spent in cleaning so that the servants 
have nothing to do on Sunday morning. Witness 270 
said she had never heard of cleaning late after the bar 
closed except for a short time on Saturday, which was 
a plan lately adopted at the desire of the servants. 
Her barmaids very frequently stayed in bed for their 
breakfast on Sunday morning, coming down at 12.30 to 
dinner. They are in the bar from 1 p.m. to 3 p.m., 
and rest alternately from 3 to 6 p.m. and from 3 to 8 p.m. 
Their monthly holiday is the entire day. This gives 
701 hours a week on the average. They are not 
obliged to go out on holidays, but can rest if they prefer 
it and have their meals at home, and they are never 
refused an evening in the week. After one year s 
service they have a week in summer time, after two 
years’ service two weeks, and so on, drawing the line 
after one month. _ T , 

At a large public house m the East End of London 
(151), chiefly used by dockers and sailors, the barmaids 
take it in turns to come on at 6 and 8 in the morning. 
The house closes at 11 at night, and business is very 
slack in the evening, so that they have seats behind the 
bar and can take a book or needlework if they like. 
During the day they have from an hour and twenty 
minutes to two hours for their meals, two hours’ rest and 
J-hour for dressing. The barmaid I saw alone (Witness 
274) said the meals took quite two hours, and she 
always had an hour to dress. One week each girl has 
one evening free from 6 p.m. to 11 p.m. and the next 
week from' Saturday at 6 p.m. to Sunday night Lhus 
alternate Sundays are entirely free. On alternate 
Sundays they are in the bar from 1 to 3 p.m. lhis 
makes 62 hours per week if we take the evidence of the 
barmaid as to rest and meal time, orB^hom-s per week 
if we take her mistress’s estimate. 


In a large tavern in the South of London (No. 152;, 
where one barmaid (No.286) and several barmen are kept, MBKT 0P 
the hours for the former are as follows : At < a. m. she Womb*. 
goes into the bar, chiefly for dusting. Breakfast is at 
about 7.30 a.m. and she then has half an hour lor 
dressing and returns to work before 8.30. Lunch is at 
10.30 and dinner about one o’clock. She has a cup of 
tea early in the afternoon and 21- hours’ rest during the 
afternoon. Tea is at five o’clock and supper at eight. 

Shogoes to bed a few minutes after half-past twelve, 
that is to say, immediately the bar closes on ordinary 
nights, and on Saturday half an hour after to admit of 
half an hour’s cleaning. On Sunday morning break- 
last is on the table until ten o’clock. If she is later 
she can have only tea and bread and butter. Dinner is 
a little after noon, and she begins work in the bar at 
12.45. Her hours on Sunday are from 12.45 to 3 p.m. 
and from 6 to 11 p.m., with one Sunday a month entirely 
free. She has also one weekday in the month free 
and a week or nine days about August. She told me 
she had just been offered a fortnight for Easter 
holidays by her employers, but had preferred to wait 
until the summer. I reckon her hours at 79 per week 
giving 2 2 hours for rest, 2-1 hours for the five meals, and 
deducting the two holidays per month. She has been 
in this situation a year, is very temperate and steady 
in conduct, and looks in good health. 

The following table gives the hours worked by the 
barmaids, waitresses, and book-keepers from whom 
information has been obtained. 

(1) In licensed houses or bars and 

(2) In temperance hotels and refreshment rooms. 


Total - \ 3S 


_r 


The large proportion of licensed places^ of refresh- 
ment with horns ranging between 60. and 70 per week 
agrees with the statement of most of the contractors 
that they are aiming at a standard of 10 hours a day 
and something less on Sunday. Many of those ranging 
between 50 and 60 are closed on Sunday altogether, or, 
like some of the largest restaurants in London, are only 
open on that day for a few hours in the evening. 
Very few restaurants or bars exceed the full 10 hours 
a day. In the temperance rooms which I have visited 
no Sunday work whatever is done, so that the large 
number between 50 and 60 hours per week indicates 
the same standard of something like IQ hours a claj , 
with very often one half holiday. Those working over 
60 hours in these places are generally older women, who 
superintend both shifts of younger workers. 1‘or in- 
stance, in the Aerated Bread Company's depots, several 
depot keepers registered 61 hours for the week pre- 
ceding that of my visit, but the younger girls had m no 
case exceeded 60. In some cases the hours were as 
low as 46 i. The above table does not include the hours 
worked under this Company, nor those of the bar- 
maids working under the railway companies or other 
large refreshment contractors, except in the specific 
cases given by individual employees. YVhen one 
witness lias given the hours worked by her m several 
situations they are all included in the tables. 

The five cases over 100 hours per week are those 
described above, viz. : — 

Witness No. 6 - - 103 hours. 


,, 12 


105 

104-5 , 
104 , 


In estimating wages distinction must be made j; 
between places in which the girls receive- board and c 
lodging, partial board, and nothing at all. in hotels t 
and public houses board and lodging are given almost 
universally. I met with one case (fitness No. 128) 
where a barmaid in an hotel continued her work after 
marriage and was allowed to live at home. Generally, 
if barmaids are married they conceal the fact and call 
themselves by .their maiden names. There is a strict 
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custom in the trade against the employment of married 
women. 

In restaurants every variety of custom prevails, from 
complete board and lodging, such as. that supplied by 
Messrs. Spiers and Pond and all the large contractors 
for railway bars, down to the bare wages paid in the 
case of the theatre bar waitresses (Nos. 87, 88) already 
quoted. Between these extremes we have the case of 
restaurants giving comfortable and sufficient meals but 
no lodging. e.y.,the Cork Refreshment Company. This 
is generally when the waitresses cannot be spared to go 
home to meals. In other cases the girls have some 
food free, as at the Aerated Bread Company (tea, 
coffee, and bread), Coffee Tavern Companies (tea, coffee, 
cocoa, soup, and milk). Some of these Companies 
profess to sell necessary food, such as bread and meat 
at a reduced rate, but the girls do not appear to regard 
this arrangement as of much use. The Aerated Bread 
Company have lately made arrangements for having a 
substantial meal cooked on the premises which the 
waitresses can partake of at 3kZ. per head. It is im- 
possible to estimate the value of these different systems 
of giving partial board. The only intelligible method 
is to consider separately wages with and without board 
and lodging and to enumerate the special cases in 
detail. 

Another complication which occurs in estimating the 
earnings of barmaids and waitresses is the custom of 
gifts in the form of treating and gratuities. In many 
well conducted bars the girls are strictly prohibited 
from drinking with a customer, but if a glass of wine is 
offered, a girl may ask to have a box of chocolates 
instead, and several witnesses have told me these have 
been sold again to the manageress, so that the treating 
is really a gift of money. In commercial hotels it is a 
common thing for the head barmaid or book-keeper to 
receive substantial presents in return for forwarding 
letters or receiving business messages for guests. 
Witness No. 191, a respectable girl in a Scotch hotel, 
told me that these gifts were rarely in money but more 
generally in clothes, or sometimes in the useful form 
of a reduction of the price of a handsome article of 
dress to the wholesale rate. The gratuities of waitresses 
often largely exceed their wages (Witness No. 262, 
manageress in a London tavern,) and it is a complaint 
with girls serving behind the counter in a restaurant 
that the girls serving at the tables make so much more 
money. Very few witnesses have been willing to give 
any particulars about these supplementary earnings, and 
one is left’ to conjecture that they must be considerable 
when the regular wages are low and the girls apparently 
satisfied. 

The following table consists of the wages earned by 
barmaids, waitresses, book-keepers and manageresses 
at the places of refreshment I have visited or received 
direct information about in all those cases where exact 
figures have been obtainable : — 


Table showing the Number of Women employed 
at weekly wages. 


— 

With 

lodging. 

With partial 

1 without 
lodging. 

- 

Total. 

Not exceeding 

8s. ! 

102 

26 

. 128 

Exceeding 8s. not exceeding 

10s. 

182 

30 

212 

„ 10s. 

15s. 

30 


57 


20s. 

11 

14 

25 

„ 1Z. - 


5 

1 

6 

Total 


333 

95 428 


The only employees I have seen who are paid by 
yearly salaries are a few barmaids in provincial hotels 
and public houses and some in London hotels. These 
salaried are included in the above table expressed in their 
equivalent weekly values. Some years ago barmaids 
were frequently paid in monthly wages. This plan is 
scarcely ever adopted now. Careful employers prefer 
that their girls should not be long without money of 
their own. Witness 262, a very intelligent manageress, 
said that if a barmaid spent her wages on dress at the 
beginning of the month she was under a disadvantage, 
which weekly payments would protect her from. 

The following cases are not included in the above 
table except for individual cases about which I had 
direct evidence as to the wages received. 


Most of the large refreshment contractors pay their emtioi 
barmaids 10s. a week with board and lodging rising to I mext op 
15s. for those in positions of authority as first barmaids "'omk.v. 
or manageresses and to sums varying from 1Z. to 38s. Cases not 
for manageresses in large stations. A contractor for a included in 
large railway company with London terminus (Tables wages?' 
of Reference No. 4) pays barmaids 10s. per week, and R . 
managereses from 12s. 6 d. to 38s. A Scotch railway mentcoir 
contractor on one of the principal lines employed at tra ®tors. 
one restaurant (No. 30), 18 waitresses at salaries varying 
from 20Z. to 40Z. per annum. Along another English 
line, where the company is gradually taking the refresh- 
ment bars as the leases fall in, the manageresses are 
paid 10s. a week, rising to 1Z., and the barmaids from 
6s. to 10s. a week. There are at present about 70 
women employed (Witness No. 135). Another English 
railway company which has always managed its own 
refreshment bars is now paying 9s., 10s., and 11s. to 
barmaids, and 18s., 20s., and 30s. to manageresses. In 
all these cases board and lodging are given. 

In the following cases partial board is given and no 
lodging. 

The Liverpool British Workman’s Public House Com- (a.) Tcm- 
pany, Limited, employs about 250 women at wages P°™nce 
varying from 6s. to 13s., and sometimes amounting to 0010 1CS - 
16s.' Besides partial board, they have the opportunity 
of joining a sick benefit club organised by the company 
and a chance of staying at a convalescent home/ for 
which the directors have orders. 

The Bradford Coffee Tavern Company, Limited, pays 
from 6s. to 13s. a week. There is a sick benefit fund 
largely used by the employees. About 80 women 
were employed last year. They have an annual day in 
the country, with all expenses paid, besides the usual 
summer holiday. When the company pays a dividend 
the employees receive a bonus. 

The Cork Refreshment Company, Limited, which 
compares very favourably with other coffee tavern 
experiments, pays the women employed from 7s. to 
1Z. 5s. a week. The partial board consists of three good 
sit-down meals a day, although there is no evening 
work. Considering the very low rate of wages in the 
south of Ireland, these are liberal terms. The business 
of the company is well managed. The food is fat 
superior to that which is generally supplied in temper- 
ance refreshment rooms, and a good dividend is paid 
to the shareholders. 

In the Aerated Bread Company's depdts, of which („.) Aerated 
there are 70, all in London, the girls serve for one Bread Coin- 
month without wages. If they are suitable for the pany- 
work they stay on at 8s. for the first six months, 9s. 
for the second six months, and 10s. alter a year. They 
then rise according to merit. A young girl I saw 
waiting in a City depot receives 12s. Those who suffer 
from standing are put into the cashier's desks or into 
tho central office as clerks as openings occur. The 
most capable become counter assistants, receiving from 
12s. to 23s., and ultimately dep6t keepers, whose wages 
vary according to the responsibility of their position, 
ranging from 23s. to 28s. a week. There are higher 
posts still, each group of dep6ts. being under the super- 
vision of a local manageress, and three lady visitors 
being employed to see the girls in their homes if they 
are kept from business by illness. The visitor I saw 
(witness No. 230) had risen in the Company’s service, 
and the same is "true of an extremely intelligent local 
manageress (witness No. 231). In addition to the 
partial board and cheap dinners already mentioned, tho 
employees have the benefit of sick pay without any 
subscription on their part. This amounts to — 

Pull pay for one week after three months' service. 

Two-thirds pay for three months after three 
months’ service. 

One-half pay for further period of three months if 
the recipient has been in the Company’s ser- 
vice for five years. 

Sums varying from 3Z. to 51, are paid to relatives in 
case of death. Medical attendance, with medicine, are 
provided in the locality of the girl’s home, or at her 
home if necessary. Boxes are kept in the depdts for 
gratuities, and are emptied on the first day of the 
month, the money being distributed in the depot to which 
it belongs. The amount is too uncertain to be con- 
sidered. The five employees (Nos. 232, 233, 236, 237, 

239), who have given evidence, and the lady visitor and 
local manageress (Nos. 230 and 231) mentioned above, 
confirm these particulars. 

The custom as to notice varies with different em- Notice, 
ployers. Some engage their barmaids on the distinct 
understanding that they may dismiss them at a 
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moment’s notice, paying them up to the day of dis- 
missal and giving them no reason. In some agreements 
it is also understood that the employer shall not be 
asked to give any character to a future employer. 
These terms, harsh as they are, are accepted by bar- 
maids with full knowledge of their meaning, and the 
employers offering them are besieged with applications 

for every vacant post. 

The usual custom in hotels and public-houses is tne 
same as for domestic servants. If the wages are paid 
weekly a week’s notice, or a week’s pay in lieu of notice, 
is "iven. If the wages arc monthly a month’s notice or 
pay is given, and the same with a yearly salary. At the 
same time, if a girl is dismissed for a grave fault, such 
as dishonesty, it is not uncommon to dismiss her without 
pay or notice. In such cases the defaulter is seldom 
prosecuted by her employer, and if she is guilty she is 
glad to accept the dismissal without complaint. 1 he 
refusal of a character is a subject of bitter complaint 
with several barmaids I have seen, but all those who 
are in good places and doing well say that proper 
references have never been withheld from them. 

Deductions and Expenses. 


Several witnesses have complained of the heavy 
charges for breakages. They say that some em- 
ployers collect from the staff the weekly loss m the 
bar the contribution of each barmaid not being allowed 
to exceed 2s. The breakages by customers have to be 
paid for unless the barmaids succeed in getting the 
money from the persons in fault, and this is often 
impossible. Witness No. 215 said that unavoidable 
accident was no excuse. On one occasion a large shelt 
of glasses and a pier glass were thrown down from the 
vibration of the goods trains during the night, and 2s. 
each was levied from every girl in the station bars. At 
the same time, this witness said that if nothing was 
broken no levy would be made, and only the actual 
amount of the loss was collected. These cmp.oyers say 
authenticated accidents are never charged for. 

Many other witnesses who have been in the same 
service roundly declare that they always pay 2s. a week 
whether anything is broken or not, and that their 
wao-cs are, in fact, reduced by that amount. 

The rule of the Midland Railway refreshment de- 
partment on this subject is as follows 

-The o-lass stock to be taken every Friday, and 
articles found short must be so entered in your glass- 
book. Both the glass broken and glass .short will 
have to be paid for.” 

The rule as to paying for breakages varies very much, 
no fixed custom prevailing.' Many witnesses have 
complained of being obliged to pay for accidental loss, 
even in large hotels. On the other hand, No. 227 , who 
has been in two London taverns, said she had never 
been asked, and No. 228, who had experience as bar- 
maid and manageress m several London restauian s, 
said she had sometimes been threatened, but ne\ ei 
made to pay. The rule is probably more strict m 
large companies than under private .employers, as in 
the former case there is less opportunity of finding out 
whether the breakage was really unavoidable or arose 
from carelessness. 

a Except in very small houses the ride is universal 
that barmaids and waitresses must wear bli ?® k ^ e 8ses 
Black cashmere is generally chosen, and a laige apion 
of the same material is also worm White collais aie 
generally required, but white cuffs are not expected 
in places where the barmaids are continually washing 
classes. In a large London tavern (lables of Reference 
No 1461 the waitresses have their collars and cuffs 
supplied by the proprietor, and their washing paid tor. 
The rule of the Midland Itailway refreshment depart- 

m **The attendants must wear black dresses and white 
collars and cuffs, and no coloured ribbons or ornaments 
to be worn, the hair being quite plain. 

The rule of the Aerated Bread Company is as fol- 

’°“ An emplojoe. arc to.nv tan «} 1<* 
cashmere without trimming of any other matenal 
Wii™ linen collars to be worn inside the collar of 
the dress Lace, beaded trimming, ornaments m the 

hands to wear white linen aprons accoidmg to the 

trr i°t 

man’s Public House Company the waitresses hat e to 
wear white cuffs and collars, and they receive a stock 


to start with. One girl washes her own colliits and eiuploy. 
lias them starched and ironed at Qd. per dozen. ment of 

Many witnesses have complained to me of the great Women. 
expense of washing, which they say amounts to from 
Is. to 2s. a week. In a few hotels the proprietor pays tor 
washing (see Tables of Reference), but it is not usual. 

When a girl has been with any employer a year she Holidays, 
ncarlv always has a week’s holiday with continuance of 
salary. In \ restaurant in the North (Tables, No. 52) 
this was not given, but the case is exceptional, -bar- 
maids staying but a short time in each place complain 
of missing their summer holidays. I have not met 
with any such complaints from girls who have been 
more than a year in the same service. The expense of. 
travelling is lessened in the case of girls employed by 
railway companies, as they often receive passes giving 
them tickets at a small fraction of the ordinary cost. 

In these cases (Tables, Nos. 65, 70, and /2), where the: 
relatives of station-masters arc employed in preference, 
the homes of the girls are frequently on the line, and 
these passes are a substantial benefit. In all other 
cases holidays and the period elapsing between leaving 
one situation and going into another arc heavy items 
of expense. Economical and comfortable holiday 
homes established in healthy places, as well as some 
in large towns, for girls out of place, would be very 
valuable to this class of workers, and would lie sup- 
ported by several of the large employers I have seen 
if the management were such as to promise success. 


V. — General Conditions. 

The conditions under which barmaids and waitresses Dun 
work vary very considerably according to the require- 
ments of their employment and the care and liberality 
of their employers. For instance, in the theatre bar 
(No. 22) the air is close in the underground bar and it 
s impossible to improve it. If it were not that the 
hours are short during which the bar is used the atten- 
dants would probably suffer m health. In other cases 
bad ventilation is duo merely to the parsimony of the 
proprietor who refuses to make the necessary outlay 
But as a rule conditions which affect customers as well 
as servants are made as good as they can be in order to 
benefit trade. An ill-ventilated or dn.ug^place is 
not likely to attract custom , and it is the interest ol the 

employer to look well after the lighting, warming and 

ventilating of his premises. Wherever food is supplied 
the ventilation and drainage of the kitchens and Orders 
are important, and hence one finds the best an aug- 
ments made in large restaurants like the Criterion and 
the Gaiety and in many large public houses wheie lun- 
cheons and dinners are provided. ' heinost favou ed 
plan is to have all cooking at the top of the house, with 
lifts to convey the food to the different floors below. In 
this way the/e is no smell of cooking through the house 
and space is saved below for dining rooms. Besides 
the large places already mentioned I have seen smaller 
houses with upstairs kitchens, e.g., public houses, No. . 
143, 145. 146, all /in London, and Aerated Biead Com- 
pany dcp6ts in the Strand' and Edgware Road. 

Conditions affecting employees only are not abvaysso s. 
well looked after. In an occupation necessitating such 
long hours it is particularly important that seats should 
be supplied to be used whenever work is slack. In 
Messrs. Spiers and Pond’s establishments the attendants 
are not allowed to sit down during the time they are on . 
duty unless in the case of one attendant having charge 
of a small railway bar where she cannot be relieved at 
the regular intervals as in larger restaurants. If the 
hours arranged by the management are strictly adheied 
to the girls rest every five or six hours lor three or four 
hours oi- more and are on duty not more than ten horns 
a day. They frequently vary these times to suit their 
own convenience, staying on late to oblige a colleague 
and receiving a similar favour from her on another day. 

Such ^arTat ions are not recognised, and the larger the 
establishment the less likely are they tobe allowed. 

The Aerated Bread Company allows the attendants to 
»lt fern wta. «* engaged in somg 
for their use are seen m their depots. X et gn is in tneu 
employment complain of not being allowed to sit down 

^In the* bar P belonging to the Midland Railway the 
printed rule is as follows : — 

“ The stools provided in the bar are intended for the 
use of bar attendants behind the counter and must not 
be used for any other purpose than to sit upon, ihej 
must not be used when passengers are m the 100 m . 
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Sanitary 
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Sleeping 

dation. 


but only when the work is quite straight aud the 
rooms empty.” 

No. 148, the manageress of a railway bar owned by a 
private contractor, told me no seats were provided, but 
the girls sat upon biscuit boxes and she never noticed 
it. 

In most public-houses and restaurants I have seen 
counter seats. At No.' 145, a large public house in 
Clerkenweil, the proprietor. Witness 258, told me the 
gilds' had seats handed to them at a certain hour when 
the rush of business was over in the middle of the day. 

It seems that the comfort of the attendants does not 
wholly depend on the existence of seats behind the bar. 
It is necessary also.to consider whether they are allowed 
to use them and how long they are on duty without 
rest. A girl may be far moi'e tired by being in a bar 
for many hours, even if there arc seats in it, than by 
standing for a few hours with the prospect of complete 
rest at a fixed time. The rest taken by barmaids and 
waitresses during the morning or more generally in the 
afternoon varies with the nature of their employment. 
In light places they take advantage of the free time for 
shopping or walking out. No; 254 told me his girls 
preferred to take a walk even in bad weather. In 
heavy places they retire to their bedrooms and take com- 
plete rest in the same way as trained nurses do when on 
night duty. In houses Nos. 145 and 147 I saw the bar- 
maids soundly asleep in bed in the middle of the day. Wit- 
ness No. 285 always insists upon her barmaids actually 
undressing and going to bod, and does sd herself during the 
afternoon rest. At several of Messrs. Spiers and Pond's 
large establishments I saw barmaids lying down on their 
beds in dressing gowns. Occasionally young girls get 
themselves into bad health by wasting the time which 
should be given to rest in going out. Witness No. 17 
was employed in a public house near a market for some 
time. It opened at 4 a. in. and closed about twelve hours 
afterwards, having a special license. This girl com- 
plained to me of long hours, saying she came on at 6 
a.m. I afterwards heard from Witness 32, whoknew the 
house very well, that the proprietor was constantly dis- 
missing his barmaids for not going to bed early. They 
insisted on walking out and attending places of amuse- 
ment instead of resting in preparation for the next day’s 
work. This girl had no work on Sundays. 

Another important condition to consider is the sanitary 
accommodation provided for barmaids and waitresses. 
In hotels and public houses the only complaint I have 
heard of is that sometimes the rooms used by the bar- 
maids are on' the to.jr floor, and at a great distance from 
the bar at which they arc employed. In restaurants 
the worst case I met with was in No. 90, a temperance 
restaurant, where the rooms being below the level of 
the main drain it was considered impossible to build 
any w.c. for use of attendants or customers. In another 
restaurant (No. 83) one small w.c. was used by customers 
and attendants of both sexes, although the dining-rooms 
covered three floors, and were crowded. This was a tem- 
perance restaurant also. In a large restaurant in Scot- 
land (No. 38). licensed for beer and spirits, and crowded 
with the poorer classes in the middle of. the day, the 
two female waitresses had no separate accommodation, 
and complained of the inconvenience. In no other cases 
have I heard any complaints. Girls in railway bars 
generally use the ladies’ waiting rooms, without of 
course paying any fee. 

As evidence has been given before the Commis- 
sion in relation to the sleeping accommodation of 
barmaids and waitresses, I have devoted special atten- 
tion to the point. The following witnesses complained 
to me of the bedrooms supplied by Messrs. Spiers 
and. Pond, Nos. 2, 3, and 216, and I , have been per- 
mitted to see all the rooms they mentioned. In no 
case is there anything unwholesome, and some of the 
descriptions of these witnesses are absolute inventions 
or gross exaggerations. One example will suffice. 
Witness No. 3 described the' place in which she slept 
as a low attic, the ceiling of which she could easily 
touch. She said the beds of the girls who slept there 
nearly touched each other, with no rodih even for a 
small trunk, to, stand between. The girls had to keep 
their clothes in trunks on the landing. The air was 
foul, and the night’s rest of no benefit inconsequence. 
When, I visited the room I found it to be ’along gallery 
with a large window Ppposite the foot of each bed. 
Part of the ceiling sloped, but on one side it was' the 
ordinary height, and' horizontal. There were large 
dress baskets, wardrobes, and chests of drawers between 
the beds and in other parts of the room. Some trunks 
were outside on the landing forthe convenience of the 


owners who were not using them. This room was Tns 
reached by a lift, and was sufficiently high up to ensure 
a clear atmosphere even in foggy- weather. The floor Wom k. 
was spotlessly clean, the beds very comfortable, and the — " 
walls were decorated with pictures and looking glasses. 

This and the other rooms I saw, including bathrooms 
and a cheerful sitting-room, are kept in order by house- 
maids. 

The least comfortable bedroom I saw at any of 
Messrs. Spiers and Pond’s establishments was a base- 
ment, lighted through a grating in the pavement. 

There was no appearance of damp, though the walls 
were papered. The room was clean and comfortable, 
and well ventilated. The most cheerful rooms I saw 
are those at the Crystal Palace. The good air and fine 
view make them very popular, and girls consider it a 
privilege to be stationed at this restaurant. 

I have been told (Witness 215) that years ago the 
sleeping accommodation supplied by large firms was 
not so good as it is now, but has been improved by any 
rooms suspected of being unhealthy being replaced by 
better ones, and judging by those I have seen they 
have now attained the standard of well menaced 
hotels. 

In old-fashioned hotels and public houses, all the 
servants, including the barmaids, are often crowded in 
their bedrooms. Witness No. 5 described a place in 
London where she slept on a bath and dressed on the 
landing. In the large modern buildings there is a 
great improvement in this respect, and I have seen in 
several hotels and public houses capital accommodation 
for the women engaged. In a large hotel in Scotland, 
part of the building is shut off as a separate house, in 
which the barmaids live (House No. 23, Witness 23). 

They have a comfortable sitting room, bathroom, and 
plenty of bedrooms, and a housekeeper to look after 
them. In many places, although the rooms arc large 
enough, there is only one bed for every two barmaids 
(Nos, 1, 2, 144, 150). In other places a separate bed is 
given to each girl, but several occupy one room 
(151). 

At the place I described belonging to Messrs. Spiers 
and Pond (No. 2), each manageress had a room to her- 
self, but ordinary barmaids slept two in each bed, and 
four or eight in a room. Witness 267 (House No. 148) 
told me his barmaids always stayed a longtime. He 
tried to make them Comfortable and happy as far as 
lie could, and for one thing gave each a separate bed- 
room, which he thinks they value very much. Con- 
sidering that many parents are prejudiced against their 
daughters becoming barmaids, and that the most 
respectable girls are reasonably: anxious to keep apart 
from those in the same occupation who are less so, it 
is probably worth while for a manager desiring to 
engage steady girls to make arrangements for each to 
have a room to herself. 

I have already mentioned the bathrooms in the Baths, 
establishments belonging to Messrs. Spiers and Pond, 
and in a Scotch hotel. 'The barmaids (Nos. 79 and 80) 
at a large hotel in the North of England (No. 19) 
said they could have a bath every day if they chose. 

The manager’s wife said she arranged so that every 
servant in the house Could have the use of the bathroom 
at least once a week, and thought it likely the barmaids 
managed to have it every day. Some witnesses (Nos. 3 
and 224) have complained that living in houses pro- 
vided for them by restaurant contractors they could 
not get hot water. The manageresses under whom 
these witnesses worked (Nos. 148 and 211) denied this, 
and said they could have baths whenever they liked. 

There are two things essential to a healthy meal for Meals, 
a girl working in a bar or restaurant. One is that the 
food should not only be of good quality and well 
cooked, but that it should be varied from day to day, 
and nicely served. The other is that there should bo 
time to eat it. It is the common plan in good res- 
taurants for the attendants to order their dinner from 
the bill of fare. This ensures good cooking, good 
quality, and variety. It is either eaten in the. attend- 
ants’ room, or at a table in the restaurant. At No. 3 
( see tables), one of the railway bars belonging to Messrs. 

Spiers and Pond, they could choose which they pre- 
ferred. Eating in the bar is never allowed in any well 
managed place. 

Witnesses Nos. 258 aud 285, persons of large ex- 
perience in the management of restaurants and public 
houses, explained that if a girl were to attempt to cat 
a meal in the bar, customers would chaff her as to what 
she had, and the business iii the. bar would bo inf.or- 
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raptedu Witness No. 3 told, me she never left her bar 
even for meals, and. that there was no place into which 
she could go for rest and quiet. I visited the station 
where she had. been barmaid and found a. small hut 
comfortable parlour behind the bar, and the barmaid’s 
dinner laid out on the table. The girl who cooked it 
minded the bar while the meal, was eaten. 

In most of the temperance refreshment rooms only par- 
tial board is given to the attendants, and in some cases 
the arrangements are not very comfortable in respecc of 
meals. The girls bring something from home and eat 
it hurriedly with the addition of bread and coffee or 
whatever is given by the employers. The Cork Be- 
freshment Company give their waitresses three good 
meals a day and find this plan very successful in 
securing health and cheerfulness. The Aerated Bread 
Company have lately established an admirable system 
of co-operative dinners for their employees. Only a 
few of their 70 depots in London are without it, and it 
will be extended to them as soon as possible. The 
dep6t keeper or one of the district managers buys 
meat, vegetables, and materials for pudding, and a 
wholesome meal is cooked in the depot kitchen and 
served between eleven and twelve o’clock. Sometimes 
the girls employed for cleaning and washing up cook, 
sometimes the depot keeper herself superintends, and 
in a few cases I found the girls took it in turn to cook 
with the desire of learning how do. The bills of fare 
on the day I saw the girls dining included the fol- 
lowing : — , 

Cold beef and potatoes ; jam tarts. 

Hot roast beef; suet pudding with jam or golden 
syrup. 

Hot roast beef, potatoes and Yorkshire pudding; 
sponge cake pudding. 

Stewed steak and potatoes ; tapioca or rice pudding. 
The company give bread free of charge, and supply 
tables, white cloths, crockery and . all necessaries. As 
many of the girls as possible sit down together and the 
one or two left in charge have their dinner kept hot in 
the oven. On Monday nothing is cooked, as most girls 
prefer to bring cold moat from home, but the table is 
laid as usual and the meal is taken in company. Care- 
ful accounts are kept by the depot keeper of money 
spent or received. Any balance or deficit, is carried 
forward to the next day’s account, and is considered in 
arranging the next bill of fare. The price paid by 
each girl for her dinner is from 3cZ. toW., the price 
most frequently being 3 In one depot the counter 
assistants receiving higher wages voluntarily pay 4«. 
for the same meal that the younger girls have for 3 id. 
The dinners are eaten in the attendants’ sitting room 
if there is one. In some depots the kitchen is large 
and a part of it is divided off for the use of the at- 
tendants. In depots where the kitchen is small and 
the girls have no sitting room, they dine in one of the 
customers’ rooms not required for. business during the 

- m This “system of co-operative meals is entirely self- 
supporting except that the company supply the services 
of the cooks, the fire, and the furniture and utensils. 
There is also the bread and coffee, which has always 
been given. The benefit to the girls is very great, as 
they not only get hot, digestible food before their 
greatest press of work, but they are induced to eat it m 
a leisurely, sociable manner. Eating in secret untidily 
packed food, of which a girl is half ashamed, is most un- 
healthy, and the habit of waiting till supper-time lor 
the chief meal of the day is a practice which very few 
are strong enough to bear. Witnesses 231, 230, 232, 
and 233 who are respectively district manageress, iady 
visitor, depdt keeper, and counter attendant in the 
service of the company, concurred in the opinion that 
there has been a marked improvement in the health of 
the girls since the dinner system has been started. 

Witness 258, a man of large experience m the 
management of public houses and restaurants, says that 
he is very particular that his barmaids shall have their 
meals and particularly their dinner punctually. 
Waiting for a meal after the time it is expected leads 
to a habit of taking stimulants, which often grows into 
serious intemperance. Nearly all the barmaids I have 
seen agree in the importance of getting sustaining food 
at the right time. At house ho 142, a particularly 
well managed restaurant in the City, the barmaids 
have lunch at about eleven o’clock before the rush of 
business ’begins. Ttayonn then svnis for *eir dinner 
till four or five o’clock without teeling faint. Witness 
148, a manageress at a railway bar belonging to a 
private contractor, told me she had seen her barmaids 
drinking port wine out o,f coffee cups and pretending 


they were drinking coffee. She said they generally 
began such tricks when their dinner was later than usual, mknt of 
and they felt faint. Witness 254, who said his bar- Wombs. 
maids were strictly prohibited and effectually prevented 
from taking any intoxicant except by permission, 
agreed that they would always be allowed a glass of 
stout if business kept them later than usual for a meal 
and they felt tired. Witness 228, a barmaid of French 
extraction, who only takes claret and is a healthy 
looking girl, says drinking when hungry only makes 
the, girls more tired, but they do not believe it. From 
the evidence of employers and barmaids I conclude 
that a meal of nourishing food served punctually before 
the barmaids are overtired with the stress of the day’s 
work is the best preventive of the habit of taking ir- 
regular stimulants. The custom of keeping girls up to 
work after meal-time by giving them stimulants 
without food is condemned by the most experienced 
employers and dreaded by the temperate, respectable 
girls. 

In the tavern already mentioned (No. 152) the pro- 
prietor’s wife (No. 285) gives a substantial lunch at 
10.30 a.m. to guard against faintness and fatigue. 

YI. — Health. 

The principal points to be considered under this head 
are, (1) the effects of standing, (2) the temptation to 
drink. 

Most of the witnesses I have .seen who have served 
as barmaids or waitresses for any length of time have 
complained more or less of the fatigue of standing. 
Witnesses 1, 23, 24, 85, and 86, consider that flat soled 
boots are a great prevention against swelled legs and 
varicose veins. Witnesses Nos. 2, 215, 216, 222, and 
223 are leaving or have left their, employment from 
swelled feet or varicose veins. Witnesses Nos.. 3, 7, 10, 

11, 13. 14, 15, 16, 18, 20, 21, and 227 suffer from the same 
complaints in a less degree. The cases I met with in 
places visited arc noted under “General llemarks” in 
the Tables of Eeference. 

Witness, No. 27, a Sister in a London Hospital; gave 
me the following list of cases treated during four 


Barmaids. 

1. Pneumonia, 

(attempted suicide.) 
1. Bheumatism and 


1 . Gumma on foot. 
1. Metrorrhagia. 


Waitresses. 


1. Parametritis. 
1. Anannia. 

1. Hemorrhage. 


1. Synovitis and Con- 
stipation. 

1. Specific Ulcers. 

1. Sub-acute Peritonitis. 

1891. 

1. Chronic Constipation 1. Ovaritis. 

and Typhlitis. 1. Bheumatism. 

1. Fibroid of Uterus. 1. Anrnmia. 

1. Subacute Bheuma- 
tism. 

1. Phlebitis. 

1. Exostosis behind Ear. 

A very large number of barmaids carefully conceal 
their occupation on entering hospitals, as they think 
the nurses will disapprove it. The above list probably 
consists of cases where such concealment was impossible 
either on account of the patient being brought straight 
from her situation, or of her admission being obtained 
through her employers. 

I have found great difference of opinion among the Temptation 
most intelligent witnesses I have seen upon this point, to drink. 
Several very steady barmaids, including some total 
abstainers, consider that none but girls of strong charac- 
ter should be brought into the trade (Nos. 23, 24, and 
263). Others of equal weight deny that there is any 
more temptation to drink as a barmaid than in any 
other occupation. Witness 285 has had several drunkards 
in her employment. She always suspects a girl who 
takes . brandy, and prefers those who never take any 
spirits hut only beer or a glass of wine with their meals 
and on going to bod. She watches her barmaids at 
meals, and if they lose theii; appetite she considers it a 
C c 4 
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Employ- s '" n drinking. She is constantly on the watch, and 
mu nt op does not think girls can take much in her place without 
Women, being found out. She has had perfectly temperate 
girls, and unless there is a predisposition to drink, does 
not Relieve they do so. 

Witnesses 36 and 78 are owner and manageress re- 
spectively of large hotels in the North of England. 
They have been barmaids before marriage, and are both 
clever and successful women of business. They con- 
sider that if girls drink as barmaids it shows a predis- 
position which would have come out under any circum- 
stances. They think that the variety and amusement 
of life lessens the propensity to drink, and that the 
certain ruin which the habit of drinking entails is con- 
stantly brought to the notice of hotel servants. They 
say that even a slight propensity to drink renders a 
girl quite unfit for service in a good hotel. 

All the publicans, managers, and persons in the 
position of employers agree that a drunken servant is 
quite impossible in a licensed house. The presence of 
either a barman or barmaid given to excessive drinking 
is so dangerous that no licensed victualler would ven- 
ture to ran the risk for a day. Witnesses Nos. 32, 42, 
48, 51, 53, 54, 55, 110, 120 and 241, familiar with the 
management of hotels, restaurants, and public houses 
in various parts of England and Scotland, several of 
them having managed large houses in many towns, 
were most emphatic in their statement that whether or 
not girls are tempted to drink by being in a bar, it 
is certain that they cannot stay in the bar after the 
habit is acquired. 

In several cases where I have obtained information 
on the subject I have found that some or all of the 
employees in licensed houses are total abstainers. In 
theso cases they have lemonade or mineral waters 
instead of beer, wine, or spirits. In Scotland, Wit- 
nesses 23, 24, 39, managers and employers, stated that 
Scotch barmaids often took milk with their meals, and 
that it was only English girls who expected beer. 
i Other employers (Nos. 102, 104, and 105) did not cor- 
roborate this entirely, and thought the habit of taking 
spirits and water at night was common to barmaids in 
all parts of the kingdom. Witness 23 who has been 
with the same employer 17 years, and is now oc- 
cupying a responsible and well-paid position, has 
always been a total abstainer. Witness 24, recently 
married, held several important posts under a large 
firm of refreshment contractors in the North. She 
says a manageress can encourage or discourage habits 
of intemperance by the arrangement of comfortable 
meals and the proper apportionment of periods of rust. 
She herself is practically an abstainer, and believes the 
women who get on best in the trade are those known 
• to be so. The abstainers are picked out by employers 
for places where continual supervision is difficult, and 
for such special service they are well paid and can 
secure good conditions of work. 

Some other cases are noted in the Tables of Reference, 
where the barmaids in licensed houses are total ab- 
stainers. In most houses, if a girl is observed to drink 
without permission She is warned, but in some the 
rule is instant dismissal for intoxication, treating by 
customers, or taking drink without permission. In 
one case where the well-known rule of the firm is that 
treating by customers is not allowed, I saw one of the 
barmaids treated in the absence of the manageress. 
Witnesses 284, 258, and 50, all employers of large ex- 
perience,' have assured me that no system of checking 
can discover secret drinking. Witnesses 29, 55, man- 
agers of railway refreshment bars, consider that much 
drinking would soon be discovered, partly by weekly 
stocktaking, and partly by reduced receipts. Witness 
135 thinks that the real way in which the rules of 
employers are enforced is by the employment of spies. 
The girls never know at what moment they may be 
watched. This opinion is confirmed by Witness 29, and 
by many other employers of long experience. 

Witness 23 considers that girls are particularly 
likely to steal intoxicants in the bar when tea is not 
allowed. At the hotel where she is now employed the 
girls are allowed 6 cl. for whatever they like to order to 
drink at dinner. Formerly beer used to be put upon 
the table. She greatly prefers the present plan. 
Many girls order tea, coffee, or lemonade. 

Medical For barmaids living in the house of the employer the 

attendance, custom as to medical atlenaance is the same as that 
prevailing in private houses with respect to domestic 
servants. If a girl is taken ill she is nursed and medical 
attendance is paid for. Most of the large refreshment 
contractors have regular staff' doctors, and if the em- 
ployees are attended by them their charges are paid. If 


they prefer to consult their own doctors, they have to the 
pay their own charges. Messrs. Spiers and Pond adopt Employ- 
this rule, and the girl is either treated on their Women P 
premises or sent home or to the hospital, according — •" 

to the nature of the case. Some witnesses who 
complained of not being assisted by this firm when 
they were ill confessed that they had refused to see 
the Company's doctor, thinking one of their own 
choice preferable. In many eases a sick benefit club is 
started among the girls, as in the coffee taverns in 
Liverpool and Bradford. I have already described the 
system of the Aerated Bread Company. There remain 
a large number of waitresses and bar attendants who 
are thrown out of work immediately they arc ill. 

They seldom have savings to fall back upon, and their 
best course is to go to a hospital. 


YII Social Position. 

Twenty of the barmaids I saw gave me particulars Parentngo 
as to their parentage and early life. No. 1 began life "yd early 
as a governess and being very tired of the work Ilfe- 
answered an advertisement for a book-keeper in a first 
class hotel in the North of England. She disliked her 
surroundings and the late hours, and found the strain 
of making out the bills too fatiguing. She now occupies 
a similar position in a temperance hotel. 

Nos. 5, 6, 7, 17, 20, and 21 are the daughters of 
publicans and learned the business at home. Five of 
these were brought up in country inns and came to 
London after the death of their fathers. 

Nos. 10 and 215 are widows of publicans. The 
latter learned the business managing her husband's 
public house. After his death she had no way of 
earning a living except by becoming a barmaid, and 
she took a place in a railway refreshment bar. After a 
short time she was removed to a larger station and 
made manageress. She retired on her savings and on 
the help her son was able to give her, but they are now 
suffering from unsuccessful investments. She thinks 
she is too old to get another place. She looks 
about 50. 

The following witnesses were nearly related to pub- 
licans, and learned the business in the houses of their 
relatives : — No. 18, who had a sister-in-law in a Welsh 
hotel ; No. 24, whose uncle had a public house ; No, 274, 
whose father had a share in a London public house. 

After his death she was unable to earn what she re- 
quired as a dressmaker, and asked her father’s partners 
to give her a chance. This they did, and when she had 
learned the trade she went to a better place, and after- 
wards to the one she is in at present. She is head 
barmaid with five under her.' She has been here eight 
years and earns 15s. a week, with everything found. 

No. 286 learned her business with relatives in the 
country. She stayed with them a year and has now 
been in London a year in a place in which she seems 
likely to stop. 

Nos. 19, 125, and 227 began in the houses of friends 
who taught them the business. 

This gives 16 out of the 20 who were connected by 
relationship, marriage, or friendship with publicans. 

The employer of Witness No. 286 said she objected to 
engaging the daughters of publicans, and several other 
employers have told me the same thing. The barmaids 
are aware of this feeling, and often conceal the fact of 
near relationship to persons in the trade. On the other 
hand, Witness 151, manager at No. 72, and Witnesses 55 
and 56, managers at No. 70, prefer the daughters of pub- 
licans. The latter object to domestic servants as they 
expect “ tips.” No 22 is the daughter of a draper. She 
said she had tried the stage for a fortnight in a chil- 
dren’s opera company. Her father disapproved, and as 
the next most exciting thing she chose the bar. 

No. 130 began work as clerk under a municipal cor- 
poration. The sedentary work did not agree with her 
and she took a place as book-keeper in a hotel. She 
now manages one of the largest hotels on the North 
East coast of England. She finds the occupation very 
interesting, regrets that there is so little time for reading, 
but says she enjoys the society of the various people she 
sees in the hotel. She considers some of the girls she 
employs have “ very fine minds,” and she objects to the 
prejudice some people have against anyone connected 
with the trade. This witness is well educated, and has 
a refined appearance, voice, and manner. 

No. Ill said she and her two sisters are all barmaids 
in good hotels in the same city. She used to he in 
the post-office, but the pay was too small to enable 
her to help a mother and orphan brothers and 
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sisters. She and her two sisters arrange to take their 
weekday afternoons and Sundays together, so that they 
never go out alone. The employers approve this, and 
assist in the arrangement. The father of these girls held 
a high appointment, but died suddenly, leaving his 
affairs in disorder. 

No. 228 said she was going to be under teacher in a 
Girls’ High School. She saw an advertisement f or “ a 
quiet girl, without experience, in a saloon bar,” and 
answered it. She has had two situations since. 

Amongst the wives of proprietors and managers I 
have met several who were barmaids before marriage. 
No. 83 was first barmaid in a large hotel. The manager 
lost his wife some years ago, and has since married this 
witness who acts as manageress. No. 262 was 
barmaid and afterwards manageress before her mar- 
riage. Her relations were in the trade, and she has 
worked in it since she was fourteen years of age. Her 
husband was barman and afterwards manager. When 
they first married, the wife left business, but she 
found her life so dull that sho returned, and now assists 
him in managing a large London tavern. All her ar- 
rangements are admirable, and a barmaid serving under 
her (No. 263) spoke in the highest terms of her kindness. 
No. 285 was barmaid in the public house where her 
husband was manager. When the latter became possessed 
of the business, they were married, and continue to 
live on the premises. No. 285 says she has never had 
to do with a business where the managers did not reside 
on the premises, and considers it the only way to see 
after things properly. Sho is spoken very highly of by 
the barmaid she employs (No. 286), and keeps her house 
and staff of servants in excellent order. No. 273, and 
the wife of No. 258, were barmaids, and are now man- 
aging very large public houses with their husbands. 
In many other cases the conversation I had with the 
wives of proprietors and managers indicated that they 
had been barmaids before marriage, but in those I have 
mentioned the information was volunteered. 

Witnesses 269, 270, 272, and 273, all persons of wide 
experience in the trade agreed that barmaids are gener- 
ally the daughters of tradespeople or well-to-do me- 
chanics. Sometimes the daughters of policemen become 
barmaids. The daughters of station masters, guards, 
and other railway employes are frequently offered a 
situation if the Railway Company manages its own bars. 
The daughters and nieces of publicans find their own 
way into the business, which is often the only one they 
understand well enough to earn a living by. 

In hotels the barmaids and waitresses rank higher 
,n than waiters or domestic servants. Witnesses Nos. 23 
3 and 24, and many others have explained that waiters and 
chambermaids arc classed together, but barmaids are 
not expected to associate with them. Witness No. 51, 
the manager of one of the best restaurants in the North 
and with many years' experience in first-class hotels, says 
that he makes a strict rule against his barmaids or 
waitresses speaking to any of the waiters employed by 
him. The witness already referred to as the acting 
manageress of a large London tavern (No. 285) says this 
distinction is observed by all well-conducted barmaids. 
She putsher barmaid before all the barmen, and expects 
her to maintain that position. It is the rule with most 
of the large refreshment contractors that the barmaids 
and waitresses shall not talk to the waiters nor go out 
with them, and several managers have told me that the 
girls quite approve of it. Book-keepers are considered 
socially superior to ordinary barmaids. (Witnesses 23 
and 142) . 

In small hotels and public-houses where the proprie- 
s tor and his wife live in the house, the barmaids are 
regarded as members of the family. Witnesses Nos. 13, 
19 and 274 slept in the same room as the daughters of 
their employers. The meals are generally taken to- 
gether as far as the business allows. This intimacy is 
a great safeguard for barmaids, as any unworthy con- 
duct on their part would be necessarily noticed by the 
parents of the young people they associate with. 

In large businesses when the employer does not reside 
on the premises the domestic arrangements for barmaids 
and waitresses depend very much on the character of 
the manageress. Witness No 24 who, before her 
marriage, had many girls under her, described the 
methods she tried for making their home pleasant. She 
used to take in various magazines and newspapers and 
encourage the girls to read them on Sunday. She pei- 

suaded them to tell her of any acquaintances they made 

and warned them against undesirable ones She tried to 
cure them of any faults, such as dishonesty and a habit 


of drinking, but always dismissed them if she found *■» 
they were likely to affect the other girls injuriously. went op 
Witness No. 271 has had experience as owner of largo Wombs. 
public houses and restaurants in which bslrmaids are 
employed and the owner does not reside. His wife takes 
no part in the business, and he has employed manager- 
esses. He says that as a rule they are very considerate 
to the barmaids in their charge. They have generally 
been barmaids themselves, and know the hardships of 
their occupation and how these may be mitigated. 

Witness No. 143 is manageress at a large restaurant 
(No. 64) where she has eight barmaids to look after. 

The proprietor does not live on the premises. She 
gave me a pleasant account of the domestic arrange- 
ments and spoke highly of the staff. Their excitement, 
she said, was not in the bar, where they merely per- 
formed their duty in serving the customers, but in their 
relations’ homes and at the houses of private friends 
which they visited in their off times. She herself 
visited all her staff in their relations' homes, and they 
visited her relations when she was at home and oft" duty. 

She ridiculed the idea of any of her staff being flattered 
or even amused by the idle talk of customers. “ If they 
only knew it,” she said, “we regard them no more 
than a set of bottles.” She said the bedroom accommo- 
dation and the meals provided for her and the staff were 
excellent, and they were all cheerful and comfortable 
together. 

At a railway bar in the South of England (No. 

1161 the manageress (No. 211) lives with her 
staff of nine barmaids at an hotel belonging to 
her employers. She says they have every comfort and 
no domestic work to do, but there was no evidence of the 
homelike feeling evinced by witnesses Nos. 24 and 143. 

No. 211 spoke well of some girls who had been with her 
for years, but others, she said, were given to drinking, 
and bad to leave on that account. She told me of one 
barmaid who returned from her day out so intoxicated 
that witness had to take her home and put her to bed. 

She found her a situation at an hotel in the neighbour- 
hood as barmaid, but she drank the first evening she was 
there and was dismissed on the spot. 

Another example of a manageress (No. 148) living 
with a number of barmaids for whom she can have no 
respect, is also at a railway bar (No. 68). There are 
eight barmaids at this bar, and Witness No. 148 com- 
plains that she cannot get steady girls. In a case in 
the North where a particular bar had a bad name and 
respectable girls objected to serve in it, the witness re- 
ferred to before (No. 51) put an end to the difficulty 
when he took the management of the place by dismiss- 
ing the whole staff and replacing them by men. 

It is very unusual for barmaids employed at hotels or Position of 
public-houses to live out, but those in restaurants fro- home or 
quently do. Witness No. 48, the manager ot a number in lodgings, 
of taverns and restaurants in a large seaport in the 
north of England, says he always inquires as to tfce 
homes of the girls he employs, and regards it as a very 
important consideration in deciding whether to engage 
a girl. Witness No. 51 lays equal stress on respectable 
lodgings. Three of the waitresses employed by him 
live with their parents. One lives in lodgings in a 
neighbourhood he approves, and she has extra wages as 
her expenses are greater. In restaurants where the 
employers exercise this care the employees are respect- 
able and are socially equal to the barmaids in a hotel. 

In all the temperance restaurants I have seen great 
care is taken that the girls shall come from respect- 
able homes. The Aerated Bread Company iyill not 
take any girls who are not living at home, and the 
lady visitors see the homes before the girls are engaged. 

If, however, an employee loses her home by the death 
of her parents, she would not be discharged from the 
service of the company on that account. Witness No 
233 lives with a sister in lodgings since the death ot 
their mother, and no objection is made to this, as she 
has been some time in the service of the Company. 

It is sometimes supposed that employers in refusing 
to engage girls who are not living at home do so in 
order to make it possible to obtain their services a., 
low wages. The motive is very often to ensure as far 
as possible the honesty and respectability of the girls. 

In Scotland it is very usual for two or three girls to 
club together in lodgings, and this plan is approved 
by careful employers. There is necessarily great risk 
in allowing a girl to live alone in lodgings, and to 
occupy such a public position as barmaid or waitress 
during the day. At No. 142, a large restaurant in the 
City, the employees all live in their own homes, .and 
Nos 248, 249, and 250, three of them, told me they 
D d 
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, The thought their employer woulil always engage girls who 
mknt°of did. Yet in this case, besides very generous board, 
Wombs. wages are paid above the average, namely, from 17s. 
— to 1Z. a week. 


VIII. — Advisability of the Employment for Women. 


Sunday;’ trade. This was the witness who had evis t„ r 
dcntly been drinking when T saw her. Employ- 

Witness No. 1, now in a temperance hotel, thinks 
there is a good deal to object to in the employment of — " 
women in places where intoxicants are sold. She 
considers flighty girls are often kept on if they attract 
customers. 


Opinions of [ have already quoted under other heads the opinions 
empoyeis. Q | var j 0 y S experienced persons as to the usefulness of 
women in public houses. No. 147, the manager of a 
large hotel in the West End, considers they are neces- 
sary in restaurants, The counters are better kept and 
arranged with greater taste, and the food set forth in 
a more appetising manner. Also it is the settled 
English taste to have girls to wait, and customers 
require it. 

Number 149, a director of a large hotel company, 
considers the occupation suitable for girls in a properly 
conducted house. Their wages, the air they breathe, 
their food, and the life they lead, are all better than 
the same girls could command elsewhere. During 12 
years in a large hotel belonging to his company, three 
girls have been discharged for drunkenness. 

Numbers 55 and 56, the managers of the refreshment 
department of one of our largest railway companies, 
say that in a well-conducted house where the employer 
lives, the position of barmaid is very suitable for a 
steady girl. A refreshment bar could not be conducted 
without women, as men could not arrange the food 
nicely. The career is a good one for those who are 
suited to the work, and experienced employers know 
at once if a girl is not suited to it. They consider that 
women should not be employed in smoke rooms, and 
should serve from behind a counter rather than move 
about among the customers. No. 142 is the manager 
of a first-class hotel (No. 63). He employs two book- 
keepers but no barmaids. He makes no rules as to the 
conduct of his book-keepers, as they are educated 
ladies, and maintain their own position. The only 
customers they come across are those who prefer to 
pay their bills at the office. A showy appearance would 
bo against a candidate, and the employment of ordi- 
nary barmaids would be entirely unsuitable in this 
hotel. 


Opinions of 
barmaids. 


The opinions of barmaids themselves vary quite as 
much as those of employers. No. 23, first barmaid or 
manageress in a large hotel, approves the occupation 
for strong-minded girls, but knows there is a general 
prejudice against it amongst parents. She obtained a 
good situation for a friend in a high-class hotel, and 
the girl’s friends blamed her for doing it. No. 24, 
who is an old friend of No. 23, the two having worked 
together for many years, agrees that only girls capable 
of resisting temptation should attempt to be barmaids. 
At the same time she thinks there is very good work 
to be done by those that are capable. For some years 
she served in a railway bar - in a crowded seaport, and 
made great efforts to persuade the sailors to return 
home without going down into the town, where they 
would be sure to spend their money and get into bad 
hands. She was assisted by the station master and by the 
Custom House officers, and they would bring sailors to 
her bar as they came off the ships. She would talk 
to these, and sometimes several would be collected in 
the refreshment room, drinking sometimes beer or 
spirits in moderation, but very often coffee or cocoa 
By finding out where they lived and when their trains 
started, she often sent them home to their families 
with their money in their pockets. 

In a small country inn in England, Witness 288, the 
wife of the proprietor, says it is to the interest of her 
husband and herself to stand well with their neigh- 
bours, and to discourage any undue expenditure by a 
villager at their bar. If her husband fails to persuade 
a labourer that he has been in the inn long enough, or 
that he has had enough to drink, he calls her in, and 
invariably she is able, without a quarrel, to get the 
customer to do what is wanted. The house is too small 
to employ a barmaid, but the witness acts as one her- 
self and serves in the bar during the greater part of 
the day, as her husband has another occupation a few 
miles off, and is seldom at home until the evening. 

No. 21 was leaving her occupation for a situation in a 
temperance house. She considers it a “disgusting 
thing to be at a bar,” having had experience in some 
very disagreeable places. 

No. 20 said she disliked her occupation, and would be 
glad to leave it. She thought it was sure to be bad for 
any woman who tried it. She particularly objected to 


Witnesses 74, 78, 134, 140, 145, 252, 261, 270, 273, 276, Opinions of 
and 285, all women of long experience in the manage- manager, 
ment of hotels and public houses, are of opinion that Shod of ° 
barmaids are selected with pleasing but staid manners, attracting 
and that the best business is done by serving all cust01n - 
quickly, and not wasting time over one customer. 

Witness No. 285 says that if a “good article ” is offered, 
custom is secured, and if the article is not good, nothing 
will attract that regular business which alone is 
profitable. This opinion is corroborated by all the em- 
ployers who have spoken on the subject. 

IX. — Efforts and Suggestions for Bettering the 
Condition of Employees. 

It appears to be very difficult to overcome the Homes, 
isolation of barmaids and waitresses sufficiently to form 
any kind of trade organisation among them. The 
Morley home affords a safe shelter for a few, and while 
they are in it, they come to know something of one 
another, and to hear of the general conditions of the 
class to which thev belong. The principal use of this 
home, according to the witnesses who have spoken to 
me about it, is to find some new occupation for those 
who desire to cease being barmaids. The matron has 
assisted several girls in this way. 

Another home is at Hartley House, also in London. 

It is admirably managed, and is cheerful and. homelike. 
Unfortunately its existence is not known to most of 
those for whose benefit it is intended, and so few bar- 
maids have used it that the rooms are now let to other 
workers, such as dressmakers. I saw two barmaids 
there, one resting after a long illness, and the other just 
leaving for a situation which she had found while staying 
at Hartley House. 

Nearly all the employers consulted, and a good many Rc „ istn . 
barmaids and manageresses agree, that what is chiefly * ' ‘ 
wanted is a well-managed registry, at which reliable 
information could be obtained (1) by employers as to 
the character of girls applying as barmaids, and (2) by 
barmaids as to the nature of the place which they pro- 
pose to take. At present the newspapers are the only 
means of communication between employers and liar- 
maids, and much dissatisfaction is expressed by all 
concerned. I. am told that a good scheme for a registry 
would receive support from all classes connected with 
the trade. 

Mr. Grieve, the proprietor of the “ Waterloo Hotel,” Certificate 
in Edinburgh, considers the absence of a registry would of character, 
be made up for to some extent if a system were adopted 
similar to that already in existence in France and 
Germany. He proposes that all hotel servants should 
lie supplied with certificates, and for purposes of 
identification each might be furnished with the descrip- 
tion and even the photograph of the person holding it. 

Upon entering a situation the servant would hand over 
the certificate to the licensed victualler, who would 
return it to the servant on leaving unless his or her 
conduct had been unsatisfactory. Mr. Grieve thinks 
the authority giving these certificates should not be the 
police. He would enforce the employment of certifi- 
cated servants by making the landlord liable to a 
greater extent, than he is at present for the loss of 
visitors’ property unless he could show that no uncerti- 
ficated servant was on the premises. He would also 
protect a landlord from all liability if every servant 
were so certificated. I failed to obtain from Mr. Grieve 
a satisfactory explanation of two objections to these 
proposals, namely (1), the probability of unconscientious 
employers getting rid of. unsatisfactory barmaids by 
giving them back their certificates ; (2) the transfer 
of certificates between young women of sufficiently 
similar appearance. In view of the evidence of such 
witnesses as Nos. 241 and 272 who laid great stress on 
the necessity of seeing the last employer and gathering 
from his manner as well as from actual words whether 
the girl about to be engaged was trustworthy, I cannot 
see that the certificates would be acceptable. 

Witness 24, a remarkably intelligent married woman, Home in 
who was barmaid and manageress for many years before Scotland, 
marriage, urged the advantage of establishing a bar- 
maids’ home in Glasgow, or in some place equally 
accessible from various holiday resorts in Scotland. 
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The She thought girls leaviiig situations, more especially at 
mentoe the season when many hotels close for the winter, would 
Women, be saved from much trouble if they could be housed 
— comfortably and economically and helped to find new 
places'. "Tn her bp'inion such a home would not be suc- 
cessful unless managed by some person who had herself 
-been in business and understood the ways of barmaids. 
Such knowledge she considered necessary, on the one 
hand to enable the Head to keep order and detect 
unsuitable residents in the home, and on the other to 
avoid needless restrictions and make the home popular. 
Combina- At Hartley House an attempt has been made to start 
lion- a guild for barmaids. I believe at present but few have 

joined it. Several barmaids have told me that they 
would like to join some kind of society which in return 
for such payment as most of them could afford from 
their weekly wages would secure to them certain sub- 


stantial advantage.’. The means of hearing o: l itnations e,q!5,ov- 
and a lawyer’s advice in case of wrongful dismissal, or mknt or 
refusal of reference, were the benefits most dwelt upon. Women. 
If a large number of manageresses, barmaids, and 
waitresses could be induced to combine for any practical 
purpose of this kind, it is possible they would learn the 
general conditions of the employment in which they are 
engaged, and be able to obtain from the majority of 
employers the same terms as to wages, hours, and 
domestic comforts as those now voluntarily given by 
the best. 

I halve the honour to remain, 

Yonr obedient servant, 

(Signed) Eliza. Ormb. 

Read and approved. 

(Signed) Mat E. Abraham, 


ild 2 
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Empiot- 

WOMBN. 


TABLES OF 


Index 
No. of 

Index 
^ No. of 

Description of Place visited. 

Occupation of 
witnesses. 

employed within 
scope of Inquiry. 

Meals and Recreation. 






1 

29 

30 

One of the largest restaurants in 
the West End of London. 

Secretary of 

company and 
manager of 

restaurant. 

20 barmaids, 4 
manageresses. 

Comfortable meals in dining- 
room. Rest every 4 or 5 hours 
to relieve standing. 

2 

31 

Large restaurant in centre of 
London. 

Ditto 

Manageress and 
14 barmaids. 

Ditto ... 

3 

29 

Metropolitan railway restaurant 
and bar. 

Secretary of 

company and 
manageress. 

Manageress and 
2 waitresses. 

Special table in dining-room, or 
meals in bedroom if preferred. 

4 

28 

144 

London Terminus Hotel and rail- 
way bars on line. 

Manager of hotel 
and secretary 
of company. 

A large number 

Manageress provides meals 

5 

58 

Home for Working Girls in North 
of England. 

Matron. 



6 

26 

58 

Railway bar in North of England. 

Barmaid and 

matron of 

3 barmaids 

All Sunday free. A week in the 
summer after 1 year’s service. 

7 

59 

Commercial hotel in North of 
England. 

Barmaid - 

1 barmaid and 1 
bookkeeper. 

2 weeks’ holiday per annum. No 
fixed meal times. Half hour 
for tea. 

8 

60 

Large hotel and restaurant in 
North of England. 

Barmaid - 
' 

10 barmaids 

Half hour for dinner, ditto tea, 
ditto supper. 

9 

63 

64 

Restaurant in North of England 

Manager and 2 
barmaids. 

Manageress and 
13 waitresses. 

Sunday free, bank holidays, and 
1 week in summer. 

10 

65 

Large restaurant in North of 
England. 

Manageress 

Manageress and 
2 barmaids. - 

Sunday free. Meals in bar. 
Bank holidays and 1 week or 
fortnight during the year. 

II 

66 

Tavern in North of England 

Barmaid - 

2 barmaids 

1 hour each for dinner and tea. 
Sundays free, and two weeks 
per annum. 

12 

67 

Busy public house in North of 
England. 

Housekeeper 

Koe« 


13 

68 

Public house in North of England 

Barmaid - 

1 barmaid 

Sundays free and bank holidays. 
Half day free per week and 1 
week in summer. 

14 

72 

Public house. Irish quarter in 
Northern town. 

Manager - 

Hoe, 


||16 

,s 

Public house North of England - 

Proprietor 

1 barmaid 

Rest 2.30 to 6 p.m. Sunday 
seldom out. Half da} - free per 

16 

74 

Family hotel North of England - 

Proprietor’s wife 

4 barmaids 

Free once a week from 12 o’clock 
noon. Alternate Sundays free. 
10 days’ holiday with pay after 
1 year’s service. Meals together 
in parlour. 

l 17 

75 

Roadside inn North of England - 

Proprietor and 

1 barmaid 

Alternate weeks half day free, and 
alternate Sundays from 2,30 
p.m. or earlier. Meals with 
family. 
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Thb 

Employ- 

Women. 

REFERENCE. 


Sleeping 1 

Accommodation. 

Sours per week. 

Wages, Ac. 

Deductions and 
Expenses. 

General Remarks. 

Very good - j 

70 

10s. barmaids, rising 
to 1 1. for manager- 
esses, with board 
and lodging. 

Breakages, black 

dresses and aprons. 

Separate bedrooms for 4 manageresses, and 
10 beds for 2 girls each in 4 rooms. Bath 
room, sitting room, and good attendance. 
Reside on top floor with splendid outlook. 

Ditto 

70 

10s. to 1/., with board 
and lodging. 

Ditto 

Bedroom for manageress, and one bed for 
every 2 barmaids. Good sitting room, 
bath room, and lavatory. No seats in bar. 

Good 

70 

10s. to 1 1., with board 
and lodging. 

Ditto 

Large bedroom behind the bar shared by the 
3 attendants and 4 from another railway 
bar, who arrive by last train 12.30 midnight. 
Manageress has been in service of company 
for 20 years. No seats in bar. 


Various - 

Barmaids 10s. a week 
with board and 
lodging. Manager- 
esses 12s. 6d.t.o 38s. 
per week, alsoboard 
and lodging. 

Black dresses, plain 
white collars and 
cuffs. Half cost of 
breakages borne by 
staff. 

At large staff-residences housekeeper looks 
after girls. At several houses pianos pro- 
vided. No bar left single-handed. Rule 
of instant dismissal, but practice of week’s 
wages or notice. Chiefly daughters of 
guards and station masters. 

None - 

70 

8s., 10s., and 12s., 
with board. 

Lodging 

No seats allowed. ' Manager watching sus- 
piciously during the interview. No. 26 
had been here 8 months. 

Comfortable - 

87 

23s. per week, with 
board and lodgiug. 


Respectable customers. No. 59 had had 
previous experience where the hours were 
the same and pay higher. Seats allowed. 

Comfortable - 

76J 

Manageress 27 s. ; 2nd 
barmaid 20s. 


Witness 60 had been 11 years here; she 
looked ill. Customers as a rule are re- 
spectable, and no disreputable women 
served. 

Non* - - 

66.} to 68} 

8s. to 16s. 6 d. per 
week with board. 

Lodging 

No. 63 has been here 6 years; the sister 
she replaced married an engineer. No. 64, 
4 years here, lives at home. Respectable 
customers. Seats allowed for girls. 

None - 

65 

Manageress 25s. per 
week, barmaids 
12s. ; good board. 

Manageress, lodgings . 
Barmaids live at 
home. 

Owner has several similar places. Food 
ordered from restaurant just as they like. 
Seats allowed in slack time, but no hours 
of rest. Quiet place and respectable cus- 
tomers. 

In another 

bouse of the 

52-5 

10s. to 12s. with board 
and lodging. 

Washing something 
under Is. per week. 

Same owner as No. 10. Seats allowed. 
Respectable customers. 

Five cooks and housekeeper employed. Two 
are daughters of policemen. Housekeeper 
here 11 years. Tied house. Too rough 
for barmaids. 

Hon. • - 

59 

17 s. per week with 

Lodgings - 

Respectable customers. Seats allowed. No. 
68 has been here 5 years. 





Respectable working-class customers, but con- 
sidered too rough for women in the bar. 
Manager and wife live on premises, and 
employ one housemaid. 

Comfortable - 

69 



Barmaid goes to bed 9.30 p.m. Can sit down 
and read or work at slack time. Work 
on Sundays 12-2.30 p.m., and 6-10 p.m. 
Wife helps in bar. 

Good 

85} 

10s. per week witl 
board and lodging 


No treating allowed, but barmaids have what 
they ask for at meals. Seats allowed in 
slack time. 

Comfortable 

81 J 



No. 75 is bringing up the daughter to the 
business. Former barmaid remained 6 
years, and her sister for 24 years. 

D d 3 
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j No. of 
Witnesses. 

Description of Place visited. 

i Occupation of 

.Witnesses. 

Number of Women 
employed within 
scope of Inquiry. 

Meals and Recreation. 


18 

76 

77 

| Hotel North of England 

Proprietor and 
barmaid. 

1 2 barmaids 

2 hours free in afternoon, half day 
free per week, and every Sun- 
day during closing hours. 1 
week in summer. 


19 

1 78 

79 

80 

Large hotel North of England - 

Proprietors and 2 
barmaids. 

j 2 book-keepers, 
j 2 barmaids. 

Saturday and Sunday alternately 
free. I or 2 weeks’ holiday 
after 1 year’s service. 


2J 

36 

1 81 
82 

... 

Ditto 

Owner, barmaid, 
and owner’s 
daughter. 

4 barmaids 

Half day per week and every 3rd 
Sunday free. 10 days’ holiday 
in summer. Meals with family ; 
in separate sitting-room on 
Sunday. 


21 

83 

1 

Large hotel, chiefly foreign cus- 
tomers, in North of England. 

Manager’s wife 
and barmaid. 

5 barmaids and 
book-keeper. 

Half Saturdayorwhole Sundayper 
week alternately free. 2 weeks’ 
holiday after 1 year’s service. 
Barmaid in smoke-room alter- 
nately whole Sunday and Sun- 
day afternoon free. Book- 
keeper has sometimes 2 hours 
more for theafre customers. 
Rest next day. 



87 

88 

Theatre bar in large town in North 
of England. 

Barmaid and 

manageress. 

4 barmaids and 
manugei cs 

Only during theatre season 


23 

89 

23 

Large station hotel in the North 

Manager and 1st 
barmaid. 

1st barmaid, 2 
book-keepers, 
8 barmaids. 



24 

51 

25 

Chief restaurant in large city in 
the North. 

Manager and 

barmaid. 

6 barmaids, 9 
waitresses. 

Sundays free. 1 week holiday 
in summer. 


25 

191 

90 

Family hotel in large Northern 

Ditto 

4 barmaids 

1st barmaid 1 hour for dressing, 
2 hours for meals, and 2 hours 
rest. 2nd barmaid rest and 
time for meals as above. These 
2 have alternate afternoons 
free. 3rd and 4th barmaids 1 
hour for dressing, and 1 hour 
for meals, and 2 hours rest. 7 
hours work on Sunday. Free 
at alternate periods. 


26 

91 

Large theatrical hotel in Northern 

Manager - 

- . 



27 

39 

Family hotel in Northern city - 

Official of a 
trade society. 

9 barmaids 



28 

92 

93 

94 

Good restaurant in Northern city 

Manager and 2 
barmaids. 

9 barmaids and 
waitresses. 

Sunday free. I week holiday in 
summer. 


29 

95 

Bar and restaurant in Northern 

Waitress - 

Several wait- 

V ’ ■ - 


30 

96 

Large station hotel in Northern 
city. 

Proprietor 

18 waitresses - 

10 days’ holiday in summer 


31 : 

97 

Restaarant in Northern city 

Manager - 

Several wait- 

- 


32 j 
- | 

98 

Middle-class restaurant and bar 
in Northern city.; 

Barmaid - 

1 

1 barmaid 
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I Reported by 
1 No. 1 to be 
damp and 


Horn’s per week. 

Wages, Jsc. 

Deductions and 
Expenses. 

78* - - 


- ' ' 

70* 

251. per annum, and 
Is. per week for 
washing with board 
and lodging. 

- 


22/. per annum and 
presents from em- 
ployer, board and 
lodging. 

Washing - - 

Barmaids 67* ; 
smoke-room 
girl 73 ; 

book-keener 
77f 

1st barmaid 30/., other 
barmaids 20/. per 
annum, board, 

lodging, washing, 
and doctor. 

- 

•16 for No. 87,| 
34 for others. ; 

10s. per week, 1/. for 
No. 87. 

Board and lodging - 

70 



66 

1st barmaid 35/., 
others 30/. per 
aunum.with dinner 

Is. to Is. ad. per week 
for washing. Black 
dresses, white col- 
lars and cuffs. 

70 

25/. a year, and pre- 
mercial customers. 


84 

7s. ad. per week 
average with board 
and lodging. 

None 

69 


No. 93 lives with 
parents. No. 94 
lodges with another 
girl. 



Lodgings 

72 

20/. to 40/.per annum, 
washing free, also 
board and lodging. 

None 


Emplot- 

Women. 


to proprietor. Seats allowed in bar. Satur- 
day and Monday very busy. Barmaids 
complain of swollen feet. 

lo rough work in cleaning by barmaids. 
Very capable mistress. Seats allowed. 
No. 79 speaks highly of employers. 


lo. 36 has managed the house for 21 years ; 
is a widow, having been twice married. 
Her sister assists her as housekeeper, and 
her daughter as barmaid. Seats allowed. 


lanager’s wife a young woman formerly bar- 
maid. Discontent among the staff. One 
girl employed in smoke-room to serve 
spirits and cigars. Book-keeper has un- 
certain free times on Sunday not calculated 
in this table. 


The pit bar is kept open late for actors, and 
managers are always present. The other 
bars are preferred, being above ground, and 
the girls see the play in intervals of work. 
Pit bar is tinderground and badly ventilated. 
Most of the barmaids have other employe 
ment during the day. Cleaning done by 
barmaids in turn. No. 87 lives at home, 
married. 

The barmaids, &c. employed in this hotel 
live in house out off from the rest of the 
building, with kitchen, sitting-room, and 
housekeeper, to themselves. No. 23 has 
been 17 years in the service of the hotel 
company. Seats allowed. 

No. 25 says 1 hour’s heavy work during day. 
Had been at Skiptou, Yorks, for 3 years in 
hotel, and 3 years in Edinburgh at Royal 
British ; came from Saitburn originally. 
Seats allowed. 

Wife of proprietor kind in illness. Some of 
the girls have been here 12 years. Seats 
allowed. Scarcely any work on Sunday. 


This hotel is used by professional actors who 
hold smoking concerts in it. No ladies 
admitted. Proprietor employs 6 girls in 
theatre bars, but none in hotel. 


Bedtime 10 p.in. Seats allowed. 


Many temperance customers use this house. 
Good sanitary accommodation. Comfort- 
able sitting-room for girls, and good food. 
No beer. Half holiday if asked for. Seats 
allowed. Girls complain of swelled feet. 


4* hours per day allowed for rest and meals. 
Girls are daughters of tradesmen. They 
stay 7 or 8 years. Stay up till 12 midnight 
or later if necessary. 

2 bars served by men. Thegirjsaie always in 
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No. of 
Place. 
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33 

99 

Middle-class restaurant in 

Son of proprietor 

9 in lunch room, 

Closed on Sunday - 



Northern city. 


3 in smoke- 



34 

100 

Large whiskey bar in Northern 

Barmaid - 

1 barmaid 





city. 





35 



Proprietress 

4 barmaids 

Short hours in alternate weeks. 






Closed on Sunday. 


36 

105 

Ditto 

Manager and 

3 barmaids 

Sunday free ; half hour for each 



106 


barmaid. 


meal. 


37 



Barmaid and 

7 barmaids 

Closed on Sunday - 





cashier. 



38 

108 

Restaurant in Northern seaport - 

Proprietor and 

3 barmaids 

1 night free (that is, 5 hours). 



109 

his niece. 


Sunday free. 


39 

110 

1st class hotel in Northern city - 

Proprietor and 

3 barmaids 

3 hours rest, 1 hour to dress, 



111 

barmaid. 


and time for meals. Sunday 
very slack. 



40 

112 

Temperance hotel, Northern city 

Proprietor 

2 waitresses 

Alternate Sundays free, and 1 







week in summer. 


41 

129 

1st class hotel in North of 

Ditto - 

2 barmaids 





England 





42 

116 

Hotel in North of England 

Manageress and 

4 barmaids, 2 

Alternate Sundays free, and 2 



129 

proprietor. 

book-keepers. 

p.m. to 6 p.m. once a week. 


43 

121 

Public house in North of England 

Barmaid and 

4 barmaids 

6 p.m. on Saturday to 9 a.m. 



120 

proprietor. 


Monday free. Bank holidays 
and several half holidays. Qne 
week’s holiday with pay. 



44 

125 

Restaurant in North of England - 

Barmaid - 

1 barmaid 

1 ^ hour for dinner at home, and 



132 



1 hour for tea at home. Closed 







on Sunday. 


45 

47 

Large hotel and restaurant in 

Proprietor and 

6 barmaids 

In restaurant 3 hours of duty 



130 

North of England seaport. 



during the day. Once a week 
free from 4 p.m. Sunday free 
for restaurant hands. 


46 

128 

Hotel in North of England 

Barmaid, mana- 

3 barmaids 

3 hours off for rest and meals - 



127 

ger, and pro- 





132 


prietor. 




: 47^ 

47 

Restaurant in North of Eng- 

Proprietor, man- 

4 barmaids 

1 hour for dinner and 2 to 2?, 



48 

land. 

ager and man- 


hours’ rest. Sundays free. 



131 


ageress. 


Fortnight in summer for No. 
131. Less for others. 


48 

113 

Hotel in North of England 

Proprietor 

5 barmaids 

2 hours for meal-times - 


49 

114 

Public house in North of Eng- 

Manageress and 

3 barmaids and 

3 and 4 hours off duty during 



47 

land. 

proprietor. 

manageress. 

the day. Every third Sunday 
free. 


50 

47 

Public House in North of Eng- 

Proprietor man- 

2 barmaids 

4 hours off. Meals at home. 



48 


ager and bar- 


Alternate Sundays free. 



115 


maid. 



.'.I 

117 

Restaurant in North of England 

Owner’s wife 

2 barmaids 

Comfortable breakfast at 8 



118 

and barmaid. 









3. Tea after closing time. 
Sunday free. 
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Sleeping 

ccommodation. 

lours per week. 


Deductions and 

General Remarks. 


None • 


Cs. per week and 

iOdging - - ! 

The custom here is for customers to help 
themselves. The busy time is very short. 
Seats allowed, except during busy period. 
Some girls have been here 20 or 1 4 years. 






fhis lions j is used entirely by merchants, and 
only during business hours. 


K “ ? ’ ' 

" ' ; 


Lodging 

Proprietress and her daughter work with 2 
barmaids. 3 meals, given in room behind 
restaurant. Seats allowed. 


Very good - | 

58 



No. 106 very contented. 5 meals a day from 
the bill of fare, served in a separate room. 
Girls stay a long time. Seats allowed. 
Three sets of hours taken in turn by bar- 
maids, 58 being the average per week. 


None 

54 - | 

8s. 6 d. per week and 
small tips. Dinner 
and tea. 

Lodging for one. The 
others live at home. 
Black dress and 
white apron. 

Seats allowed, but manager does not like the 
girls to use them. 


No.. - - 

83 i 

16s. and 17s. and 
board. Not much | 

Lodging. Black 

dresses. 

Treating allowed. Food from bill of fare, 
served in bar. Very bad sanitary accom- 
modation. Girls looked very tired. 


Very good 

70 

20/., 30/., and 50/., 
with board and 
lodging and good 
presents. 

None 

Management particularly good. Treating over 
bar discouraged. Girls stay several jears. 
Seats allowed. 


Good 

85y 

16/. and 30/. with 
board and lodging, 
and fees amount- 
ing to 251. 

one 

Strictly temperance house. Scats allowed. 


Separate bed- 

77 



Food from bill of fare. 


Ditto 

70j - ' 

25/. barmaids, 30/. 
book-keeper per 
annum, with wash- 
ing, board, and 
lodging. 

None 

Sanitary accommodation good. Baths. Girls 
stay several years. 


None 

5G - - 

14s., and 16s. for 1st 
barmaid per week, 
with 1 meal. 

Lodging and part 

Respectable customers. Meals behind par- 
tition. One bar served by men only. Good 
sanitary accommodation. 


None 

64 jj 


Boards and lodges at 

No. 125 has been in the business since she 
was 14 years old. 4 years here. 


Good for the 3 
in hotel, none 
for 3 in res- 
taurant. 

60 for restaurant 

26/. per annum for 
3 in hotel, 15s. per 
for week, 3 in 

| Board and lodging for 
| 1 in restaurant, the 

j other 2liveat home. 

No. 130 was educated as book-keeper, but 
prefers her present work. Allows no treat- 
ing. Barmaids have beer with meals, but 


None for No. 
128. 

70 

' 18s. per week 

Board and lodge at 
| home. 

No. 128 is a married woman. Before marriage 
lived at hotel. One bar served by men 
only. Girls employed for select bar. 


Noue - 

64| 

1/. per week for 2nd 
barmaid, with no 
i tips. Waitresses 

j 5s., 6s., but tips 

1 make a larger 

total. 

Lodging and partial 

Respectable customers with “ quay-siders ” 
on Saturday. No. 131 allows no treating 
or favouritism in the bar. Seats allowed. 


Goad 

Book-keeper 66 
Barmaids 61 J 

J 26/. barmaids, 45/. 
book-keeper, in- 
cluding board and 
lodging. 

1 Washing 

Meals at fixed time in sitting-ioou with 
waiter to attend. Intemperance cause nf 
instant dismissal. 


Non. - 


1/. down to 14s. 

| Lodging and' meals 
! except tea. 

i Good sanitary accommodation. Next door 
j to a theatre. Nice customers as a rule, 
j but rough on Saturdays. Proprietor pre- 
fers girls who live with parents. Seats 
| allowed. 


Non. - 

i 65 - - 

From 14s. - 

j Board and lodging 

No. 115 likes the work. Customers not 
| rough, and she can get help if necessary. 


Pretty fair 

•?* - 

| 12/. and 20/. No tips 


No. M8 reports uncomfortable management. 
Has to wait on customers during her 
dinner. No sanitary accommodation or. 
i ground floor. Seats allowed, but over- 
work complained of and bad health. 
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No. of 
Place. 

Index 
No. of 
Witnesses 

Description of Place visited. 

Occupation of 
witnesses. 

Nnmber of Women 
employed within 
scope of Inquiry. 

1 

Meals and Recreation. 

52 

119 

Foreign restaurant in North of 
England. 

Proprietor 

< waitresses . 

Sundays free. No holidays 

53 

123 

Public house in low neighbour 
hood of Northern city. 

Ditto 

®a„ - 



54 

123 

Public house in low neighbour- 
hood of city in North of Eng- 
land. 

Ditto 

None - - 


55 

124 

Public house in rough neigh- 
bourhood of city in North 
of England. 

Barman 

None - - 


56 

126 

Hotel in- North of England 

Manager’s wife - 

1 barmaid 

Meals with the family 

57 

134 

First-class hotel in South of 
England. 

Manageress 

3 barmaids 

2 hours rest and meals - 

58 

135 

Railway bar in South of England 

Manager 

70 in this and 
other bars. 

Half-holiday once-a-week. Al- 
ternate Sunday free. 

59 

137 

Restaurant and confectioner in 
South of England. 

Proprietor 

10 barmaids and 
waitresses. 

Sundays free ... 

GO 

138 

Hotel in South of England 

Manager 

1 barmaid 

One afternoon a week free to 6 
p.m. Another to 10 p.m. 
Alternate Sundays 2 to 6 and 
2 to 10 free. 

61 

133 

139 

140 

Public house opposite theatre in 
South of England. 

Owner and bar- 
maid and wife 
of owner. 

1 barmaid ' - 


62 

14 

Theatre bar in South of England 

Wife of con- 
tractor. 

4 barmaids 


63 

142 

West End hotel without bar 

Manager 

2 book-keepers - 

Hotel hours divided between them 
as they arrange. 

64 

143 

West End restaurant 


Manageress and 
8 barmaids. 

Half-hour to dress and half-hour 
for dinner, 3 or 4 hours rest. 
Sundays alternately free. Ex- 
tra holidays when business is 
slack. As a rule 10 days or 2 
weeks in summer. 

65 

145 

London terminus hotel and rail- 
way bar. 

Proprietress 

station and 
book-keeper in 
hotel. 

Every third Sunday on duty from 
6 p.m. to 9 p.m. “3 Sun- 
days” holiday in summer (16 
days). 

66 


London terminus hotel and rail- 
way bar. 

Manager 

1 0 barmaids, 7 
book-keepers. 

In railway bar 3 hours rest and 
2 hours meals. Holidays 1 
day per week from 1 to 9 p.m. 
for early shift, and 1 evening 
from 9 to 1 1 p.m. for late shift. 
Alternate Sundays, only 2 
hours work. A week or 10 
days holiday in summer. 

67 j 

147 

West End hotel and restaurants 

Manager - j 

3 book-keepers, 2 
waitresses in 
restaurant in 
hotel, mana- 
geress anu a j 
barmaids in ; 
outside restau- j 

Mealtime and 2 hours rest. One 
evening a week free. Sundays 
free entirely till 1 p.m. alter- 
nately. “3 Sundays” (16 
days) holiday in summer. I 

| 
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1 

i Sleeping 

| Accommodation. 

Hours per work. 

Wages, Ac. 

Deductions and j 

Expenses. 

Cte " 1 ■“ 


None - ' - , 

51 


Lodging - - j 

Quay side customers. Quiet. 





No. 122 believes no ordinary barmaids are 
employed in rough public-houses. 





No. 123 manages the house himself, and em- 
ploys one man. 






No. 1 24 explained that men only are suit- 
able in this house. 


Good 


- - - 


No. 126 explained that the barmaid lived in 
the family as a daughter. 


Good - 

Book-keeper 74| 

No. 134 has 1501 to 
200/. a year (per. 
No. 53) and board 
and lodging. 


No. 134 has been here 17 years. Does not 
allow a barmaid in the smoke-room. 
Considers it impossible to allow any un- 


Good - - 1 

G6 

6s., 10s., and mana- 
geress 10s. to 1/. 
with board and 
lodging. 


A fortnight's notice or pay on dismissal. 



72 for one ; 68 
others. 

Salary not stated, but 
good board, lodg- 
ing and tips. 


One waitress has been here 14 years. 
Another left after 14 years to be married. 
No uniform, but dark clothes preferred. 
Food brought upstairs by lifr, but ne t- 
comers complain of fatigue in waiting. 
Seats allowed, but the girls are too busy 
to use them. No spirit license at this 


Goal - 

59 



The barmaid was away for a holiday. She 1 
is a total abstainer Kcspectable cus- 
tomers, mostly fish-buyers. Impossible 
to allow intemperance in barmaid. 


Good 




No. 133 used to employ several barmaids, 
but bedroom accommodation was insuffi- 
cient. When 139 leaves he will employ 
men only. The busy time is during 
theatre performances, but the bar opens 
late in the morning, and there is no work 
for the barmaid after closing. Barmaid 
lives with the family as a daughter. Low 
class of customers, men and women. 


None - 

18 - - ! 

8s. per week and no 

Hoard and lodging - 

Two of the barmaids are sisters of No. 141. 
A woman at 5s. per week cleans bars, &c. 
Barmaids not otherwise employed, but bar- 
men are. Good sanitary accommodation 
and ventilation. Seats allowed. 


Very good 


50/. per annum with 
board and lodging 

- 

180 applications for last vacant post. Com- 
fortable sitting room for book-keepers. 
Only engage women respectably connected. 
Showy appearance objected to. 


Comfortable - 

59’ and 53i - 

1 Os.and 1 4s.per week, 
board and lodging, 
and bonus before 
holiday. 


No. 143 has been with proprietor ten years, 
formerly at another house. All barmaids 
have been here five years or more. No. 
143 speaks highly of them and of the 
management. 


Good - 


25/. with board and 
lodging and free 
| pass on railway 
line for holiday. 


No. 145 very intelligent, and with great ex- 
perience. Has kept her manageress 20 
years, book-keeper 18 years, housekeeper 
11 years. Trains her own girls who 
belong to respectable class. Good sitting 
room behind station bar. 


Good - 

G1 

18/. and board and 
lodging. 


Manageress has been here 18 years; all 
arrangements left to her. A week’s 
notice generally given, but instant dis- 
missal with payment to date for serious 
fault. Book-keepers superior in position 
to barmaids. Seats behind the bar. 


Very good on 
5th floor. 

77 

20/. to 30/. with 
board, lodging and 
washing. 


No. 147 considers women specially suited to 
this work. Intemperance or unsteady 
conduct makes them useless. Seats 
allowed. Very slack after 3 p.m. 


T.aE 

Employ* 
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The 

KlIPLOY- 

WOMEX. 


Index 
No. of 
Place. 

Naof 

Witnesses. 

Description of Place visited. 

Occupation of 
Witnesses. 

Number of Women 
employed within 
scope of Inquiry. 

Meals and Recreation. 

(18 

34 

Railway bar at large terminus - 

Contractor and 

Manageress and 

Ilalf-hour to dress, and 1 hour 


148 

manageress. 

8 barmaids. 

for meals, 1 whole day a week 
free. Every 3rd Sunday free. 




West End hotel (Ltd. Company) 

Director 

14 barmaids, 2 

10 or 14 days’ holiday in sum- 




cashiers, 2 

mer, a day or so at Christmas 





wine servers. 

and Easter. 

70 

55 

London terminus hotel - 

Manager and his 

A large number 

Every 3rd Sunday free. 1 week’s 


56 




holiday in summer, increased 
to 10 days after 1 year’s ser- 

71 


First-class London hotel 

Manager 

2 barmaids in 

Mealtime and 2 to 4 hours rest. 




smoke room. 

Alternate Sunday free, and 1 
evening during week. A week’s 
holiday 1st year, 10 to 14 days 








2nd year. 

72 

151 

London terminus railway bars 

Manager and 

Manageress and 

One evening a week free. 2 hours 


152 

manageress. 

8 barmaidn. 

rest daily (6.30 to 11 p.m.). 
14 days in summer after T 







year’s service. Only work on 






e 'ery 3rd Sunday. 

73 

50 

London terminus hotel - 

Manager 

5 barmaids 


,4 

55 

Large railway hotel in North of 

Manager of Co.’s 


3rd Sunday free. One week in 



England. 

hotels and 


summer. 


287 

wife and bar- 




75 

155 


, Manageress and 

18 barmaids 

Half-hour to dress and time for 




l barmaids. 


sit down meals. One evening 


157 




and one afternoon free. Al- 
ternate Saturdays 3 hours rest. 
Sundays free. 

76 

186 

Temperance lodging house and 

Manager 

8 barmaids 

- 



coffee tavern in North of Eng- 
land. 




77 

38 

Temperance cafe in North of 

Officers of Com- 

Manageress and 

Early ones leave on Saturdays at 


44 

England. 

pany, lady 

3 waitresses. 

2. Sunday free. One week’s 


45 

shareholder & 


holiday after 1 year’s service, 


182 




with pay. 

78 

If. 3 

Coffee tavern, poor neighbour- 

Manager 

2 barmaids 

Sundays free and 10 days in 



hood in North of England. 



summer. 

79 

184 

Ditto - 

Manager and 

2 barmaids 

1 week’s holiday in summer. 


185 


barmaid. 


Sunday free. 

80 

187 

Coffee tavern in North of Eng- 

. Barmaid - 

2 barmaids 

Sundays free 
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General.Remarks. 


I Good in a house | 
□ear the : 

! tion. 


10s. per week with | Washing 
board and lodging 
for barmaids. 


Average 10s. per 
week, Is. 6 d. wash- 
ing, occasional 
bonus. Board and 
lodging. 


| 9s., 10s. and 11s. per 
week for barmaids. 
18s., 1 1., 11. 10s., 
for manageresses. 
Board and lodging. 

No tips, but Christ- 
mas presents from 
manager. Passes 
for railway jour- 
neys in holidays or 
illness. 

26 1. to 301. with I - 
board, lodging, and | 


Washing, breakages 


201. and 2s. for any 
late entertainment 
I in hotel. Board 
and lodging, wash- 
ing. Passes giving 
railway fare at :j- 
ordiuary rate. 

| Varies, with board | 
and lodging. 


Black dresses and j 
white collars and 


I Good sanitary accommodation in railway- 
station. Dwelling-house kept by a house- 
keeper and her daughters. Girls begin- 
ning work late have breakfast there, 
i Other meals served in comfortable room 
in the station. Good food, beer or wine 
i allowed, but not spirits. Seats not al- 
■ lowed, but girls sit on boxes, See. No. 
j 148 cannot get steady girls to remain. 

I Health reported very bad. Constant in- 
temperance. 

j Two business and 2 private references re- 
I quired. Not allowed to shake hands over 
I the bar, or to be treated. Intemperate 
I girls quite useless. 3 girls discharged in 
12 years for intemperance. 

Spirits not allowed and cannot be stolen. 
About 3 girls dismissed every year for in- 
temperance. 2 girls dismissed for immo- 
rality in 20 years. Nos. 55 and 56 
consider girls necessary for serving food, 
but waiting in smoke-room to be avoided. 
5 years’ reference required. 


1 month’s notice except for dishonesty. 

1 Comfortable sitting room, back staircase 
j behind smoke-room bar, so that girls never 
I go beyond bar. Only 4 hours work at a 
1 stretch. Seats allowed. No treating 

| allowed. Intemperance or light conduct 

necessitates dismissal. 

1 week’s notice on either side. Good sitting 
room and good food. May sit down but 
notread, write, or work in bar. Daughters 
of publicans preferred. Treating is not 
allowed. In 3 years no dismissal for in- 
temperance, 1 for light conduct. Six 
shifts between 6.30 a.m. and 12 o’clock 
midnight. 

Generally daughters of station-masters, 
-nr;... a u owec i a t night, but not spirits. 


Health bad, and character n 
formerly. 

j High-class hotel. Very comfortable arrange- 
ments. 


- j Manager a married man, but wife takes no 
| part in the business. Girls seemed very 
comfortable in every way. 


5s. to 13s. per week | - 
with board and j 
lodging. 

| 6s. to 16s. per week. 
One black dress a 
year. 6 collars and 
6 pairs of cuffs to 
start with. Tea, 
coffee, cocoa, and 
milk. 

10s„ Us., rising to 
12s. Tea, coffee, 
cocoa, and milk. 

10s. to 12s. per week. 
Tea, coffee, cocoa, 
and milk. 


2 or 3 had been away ill every day in pre- 
vious week. The place is clean but very 
[ plain. Bedrooms Is. to Is. 6 J. per night. 

w ssr/ De “ a i 

' lodgings, the rest with parents. The 

company owns a holiday home to which 
some of the girls receive nominations. 
Medical and insurance societies. Good 
sanitary accommodation. 


Lodging and partial i One girl serves in smoke-romn and c 
hoard I whistle for manager if customers are i 

ruly. Good sanitary accommodation. 


ltary accommodation. 

Good sanitary accommodation. No. 185 
formerly suffered from epileptic fits, but 
her health is now fairly good. Barmaids 
can summon help from downstairs if cus- 
tomers are rude. 

No. 187 had been 17 years with the com- 
pany. Meals in ladies’ room Good 
sanitary accommodation. Lift to carry 
food from kitchen upstairs. 4 picnics a 
rear given to the servants ot the company, 
and social evenings arranged. 

E e 3 
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I 

1 

Nmnb.-r of Wotm i 

t 


No. of 

1 No. of 






1 lace. 



1 

scope ol Inquiry. 



81 

188 

Coffee tavern in poor neighbour- 

Manager and 

2 bai maids 

; Sundays free. One week in 



189 

| liood. North of England. 

barmaid. 


j summer. 


82. 

91 

I Theatre bar in Northern city 

Manager - 

6 barmaids 

Sundays free ... 


83 

162 

i Temperanee cafe in North of 

Barmaid, man- 

7 barmaids 

Sundays free. One week’s holi- 



! 166 

England. 

ager and bar- 


day in summer. 1 day’s an- 



j 167 


m«,a. 


nual holiday given by the 
Companv. 2.30 to 3.30 for 







dinner. 


84 

163 

Ditto - 

Manageress and 

6 barmaids 

Half-day a week free, 1 hour for 



164 


2 barmaids. 


dinner. Sundays free. 



1 165 





85 

161 

Temperance cafe in country rctad 

Manager of Com- 

2 barmaids 

Ilalf-day a week free, half-hour 




in North of England. 



for dinner. Sunday free. 


86 

168 

Coffee tavern and temperance 

Manageress 

Mon*™™, 





hotel in North of England. 




87 

161 

Temperance hotel in North of 

Manager of Com- 

- 





England. 

pany. 




88 

101 

Coffee tavern (large) in North of 

Manager of Com- 

6 women and 16 

Closed on Sunday 




England. 

pany and bar- 

girls. 



89 

161 

Coffee tavern in poor neigbour- 

Manager of Co. 

2 barmaids 

Closed on Sunday 




hood in North of England. 



90 

169 

Coffee tavern in very rough 

Barmaid 

2 barmaids 

Sundays free. 1 week’s holiday 




neighbourhood in North of 
England. 



in summer. 


91 

170 

Coffee tavern. North ofEngland 

Barmaid and 

2 barmaids 

Sunday free. 1 week’s holiday 


■ 


former bar- 


in summer and annual holiday. 



92 

101 

Coffee tavern near market; 

Manager of 

2 barmaids 

Sunday free. Annual holiday 




North of England. 

company. 


un,l ' W " k “ 


S3 

161 

Coffee tavern in North of England 

Ditto 

3 barmaids 

Ditto ... 


94 

161 ^ 

Large coffee tavern in North of 

Ditto 

1 barmaid 

Ditto 




England. 





95 

171 ! 

Coffee tavern iu poor neighbour- 

Manager and 

2 barmaids 

Ditto ... 



172 

hood in North of England. 

barmaid. 




90 

173 

Coffee tavern on wheels - 

Barmaid 

■ 

. Ditto ... 


97 

174 ! 

Temperance cafe in South of 

Managing direc- 

3 barmaids 

Twice a week free from 5 p.m. 




Ireland. 

tor of com- 


A half holiday when asked 





pany and 

secretary of 
company. 


for. Sunday free. 


98 ; 

174. 

Temperance restaurant in good 

Proprietor 

Several waitresses 

Ditto 




neighbourhood South of Ire- 
land. 
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Genera! Remarks. 


EMplot- 

Womkn. 


- 6s. to 13s. per week, | 

with tea, coffee, j 
cocoa and milk. 


- I 45 for 6 and 54 


- Board and lodgin 


I Os. to 13s. per week. 
Tea, coffee, cocoa 
and soup free, and 
necessary food at 
reduced rate. 


Gs. to 13s. per week, 
with tea, coffee, 
cocoa and soup 
free, and necessary 
food at reduced 
price. 

| 6s. and 10s. with tea, 
coffee, cocoa and 
soup free, and other 
food at reduced 




>p assistants by day. Seats allowed in 
i liar. “They weary for the work, and 
watch for the companies to come down.” 

artial | If a girl does not go for the annual holiday 
) she has the value of her railway fare and 
j food. Sanitary accommodation on 4th 
j floor and not reserved for women only. 
No proper room to change dress in. Girls 
who live with parents preferred. 

- ' Seats allowed, even when cutting bread and 
| butter. Girl in smoke-room had a small 
j room behind the bar to rest in, and a boy 
to wait on customers. 


Not much custom. 


Beds Is. per night or 5s. per week. 




soup free, and nc- 
I duced price. 

[ 6s. to 12s. with tea, 
| coffee, cocoa and 
soup free and ne- 
I cessary food at re- 
j duced price. 


is. to 10s., with tea 
soup, and neces 
duced rate. 


_ I 6s. to 10s., with soup, 


10s. per week, with 
soup, &c. 


Ditfo 

Ditto 


| This place is underground, and very gloomy. 

! There is a retiring room for the barmaids, 

] but no sanitary accommodation. 

I Policemen and clerks use this house, which 
is chiefly underground. Separate lavatory 
j for female customers and attendants. Nc. 
190 complained of the quality of the soup 
and the hard work required, including 
scrubbing floors. 

: This house opens at 4 a.m., but only men 
attend during early hours. Two proprie- 
i tors of a public house opposite to it have 
I failed since it opened. 

j A corner of the smoke-room partitioned off 
! by a curtain for barmaids to change their 
dresses in. The house, is chiefly under- 


'he manager said he lessened the hours with- 
out referring to the company. Billstickers 
and milkmen take lunch here. 


Superintendent ll. 5s. 
per week. Assis- 
tants 7s. or 8s. 3 
good meals a day, 
and tea and cof- 
fee ad lib. 

7s. and 8s. 3 good 
meals, tea and cof- 
fee ad lib. 


The- food is exceptionally good. Seats al- 
! lowed. Sanitary accommodation good. 
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The Em- 
ployment 


op Women. 


, nllAr 


■ 

Occupation of 
Witnesses. 





Description of Place visited. 

employed within 

Meals and Recreation. 

Place. 

Witnesses. 





174 

Temperance cafe in South of 

' 

Managing direc- 

3 barmaids 

Free twice a week from 5 p.m. 




Ireland. 

tor of com- 


Half holiday when asked for. 





pany. 


Sunday free. 



176 

People’s cafe in South of Ireland 

Member of com- 

1 barmaid 




181 

mittee and 
manageress. 






61 

Public house near docks in North 

Manager 

None 





of England. Seaport. 




102 

193 

Restaurant in seaport ; South of 

Manageress 

3 barmaids 





England. 





1 03 

194 

Hotel in South of England sea- 

Manageress 

2 barmaids 





port. 




104 

195 

Ditto 

Manageress and 

2 barmaids 

1 hour for dressing. 1 evening 



196 


barmaid. 


a week free. Sunday free. 


105 

197 

Tavern near docks in South of 

Manager 

2 barmaids 





England seaport. 




106 

198 

Hotel in South of England sea- 

Manager - 

1 barmaid 

Uncertain holiday 




port. 







Public house in Southern sea- 

Manager and 

1 barmaid 

1 hour rest in afternoon. Al- 



200 

port. 

barmaid. 


ternate Sunday free. 1 even- 
ing a week. 


108 


Public house in rough part of 

Barman 






South England seaport. 





109 

202 

Music hall South of England - 

Manageress and 

Manageress and 




203 


barmaid. 

7 barmaids. 



110 

204 

Hotel in Southern seaport 

Proprietor 

2 barmaids 

Alternate Sundays 2 p.m. to 9 
p.m., and 2.30 p.m. to 7 p.m. 
One evening free. 


111 

205 

Ditto 

Proprietor 

5 barmaids 

Uncertain holidays. 


112 

206 

Ditto 

Manager 

1 barmaid 

1 evening free and alternate 
Sundays. 




Ditto 

Proprietor 

3 barmaids 

§ hour to dress, -} hour to dine. 






Third Sunday 1 1 .30 a m. to 9 
p.m. free. 2 p.m. to 6 p.m. 








free once a week. 


114 

208 

Ditto - - - 

Manager and 

2 barmaids 

y hour to dress, \ hour to dine. 



209 


barmaid. 


Every third Sunday 2.30 to 
9 p.m. free. One afternoon a 


115 

210 

First class hotel in Southern sea- 

Manager 

2 barmaids 

Uncertain holidays 




port. 





116 

211 

Railway bar in South of England 

Manageress and 

8 or 9 barmaids 

8 hours’ rest and meal times 



2 


barmaid. 




117 

35 

Bar and restaurant in environs 

Manageress 

Manageress and 

Meals and afternoon rest 




of London. 

4 barmaids. 



1.8 

278 

Railway bar near London 

Barmaid 

1 barmaid 



119 

279 

Home for barmaids in London - 

Proprietor, ma- 





280 







&c. 


eral barmaids. 




120 

225 

Ditto 

Secretary, ma- 





226 


tron, and 2 





227 


barmaids. 




121 

229 

Temperance refreshment rooms 

Officer of com- 

24 barmaids 

| hour for dinner, ^ hour for tea. 



230 

in Strand, London. 

pany and lady 


1 week’s holiday after 1 year’s 
service. A fortnight after 2 
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Sleeping 1 

Accommodation, j 

Hours per Week. 

I 

Wages. &c. 

Deductions and 
Expenses. 

General Remarks. 

- - ' 

58 - - j 

8s., 3 good meals, ; 
tea and coffee ad 
lib. 

Lodging - - i 

Ditto - - ] 

The best cate worked by ilie company. It is 
used by lady students, &c. 

This caf6 has been recently started by a 
committee. The manageress has been an 
employee of the Coffee Tavern Company 
in the same town. 


. 



8 to 14 barmen are employed. Women 
would be quite unsuitable for such a rough 

None 

84 in summer. 
69 in winter. 

15s., 10s., and 8s., j 
with board. 

Lodging 

No treating allowed, but box of chocolates 
allowed instead. Seats permitted, and sit- 
down meals. Beer, but no spirits. 

Good 

100 in summer. 

JS /. to 20/., and all 
found. 

Non, - - - 

Seats in bar, and everything very comfort- 

Good 

82$ - 

12/. and 26/., with 
board and lodging. 

Non, - - - 

Very intelligent manageress. 24 years’ ex- 
" perience.. 



22/., and all found - 

No” ' ' ' 

No bad language used, but witness considers 
women are not suitable for low bars. 

Good 

90 


Non, - - - 

Barmaid lives as a member of the family. 


64 

16/. with board, lodg- 
ing, and washing. 


No. 200 said she was very comfortable, al- 
though the bar is rough. Everyone who 
swears puts Id. into hospital collection 

- - - 




No. 201 said it was not “business form ” to 
have a barmaid in such a place. 

None 

46 

Manageress 1/. Girls 
8s. 

Lodging and board 
except tea. 

The rush is from 9 p.ui. Manageress had a 
bad cough. 

Good - 

64y - 



These girls have been here eight years, both 
are total abstainers. Seats in bar. 

Comfortable - 

84 - - 


- - - - 

Comfortable seats in bar. Treating forbidden 

Good 


26/., with board and 
lodging. 

. 

Barmaid here two years. 

Good 

■ ■ 

16/., with board and 
lodging. 

Washing 

Tea and supper in bar. Treating allowed. 

Good 

89 - - 

16/., with board and 
lodging. 

Washing 

No. 209 complained of expense of dress, but 
said food was very good. 

Good 

90 

26/., with board and 
lodging. 


No. 210 has had long experience, and prides 
himself on steady barmaids. 

j Good at hotel 
j close by. 

71 

.20/., with board and 
lodging. 

. . - - 

No. 21 1 has been here 14 years, and looks 
well. Complains of some girls drinking, 
and dismisses after warning. One month’s 
notice or pay. Seats allowed. Beer, but 
no spirits. Only busy during season. 

! The best I have 

‘ 70 

10s. to 1/. - 

Breakage* - 

Belongs to large contractor who sends invalid 
girls from other stations to recruit here. 

j In a house near 

j 70 - - 

10s. 

Ditto 

Small room behind bar for meals and rest. 
Servant to cook and mind bar in slack 

Good - 




See page 210. 

Very good 




See page 210. 

Good - 

| From 50$ to 
57$. 

From 8s. to 28s., with 
tea, coffee, and 
sick pay. 

Part board and lodg- 
ing, black dresses 
white and coarse 
aprons. 

Sick fund is full pay for first week, two-tliirds 
for three months, half for two and three 
months after five years’ service. Doctor and 
medicine free. Co-operative arrangement 
| for dining giving substantial meal at 3 d. to 
id. Sanitary accommodation fair. Seats 
allowed. Lady visitors employed. 
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EmploI- Index 

MBHT OP No. or 

Wombk. Place. 

Naot 

Witnesses. 

Description ol Place visited. 

Occupation of 
Witnesses. 

Number of Women 
employed within 
scope ol inquiry. 

Meals and Recreation. 



Temperance refreshment rooms 

Officer of com- j 

15 barmaids 

Same as House No. 121 




in City of London. 

pany and lady 







visitors. 






Society for working girls in 

Secretary and 





160 

North of England. 

President. 





281 

Home for working girls in Ire- 

Matron 






land. 





125 

282 

Ditto - 

Secretary 

- 





Temperance refreshment rooms 

Officer of com- 

11 barmaids 

Same as House No. 121 - 




in City of London. 

pany, and lady 







visitor, and 







waitress. 






Ditto - 

Same as House 

11 barmaids 

Ditto - - 



2S0 







229 

Ditto 

Ditto 

9 barmaids 

Ditto - - 



230 







229 

Temperance refreshment rooms 

Ditto 

9 barmaids 

Ditto - * 



230 

at London terminus. 






229 

Temperance refreshment rooms 

Officer of com- 

6 barmaids 

Ditto 




in City of London. 

pany, lady 





237 


visitor, and 





229 

Temperance refreshment rooms 

Same as House 

11 barmaids 

Ditto - - - 



230 

in Strand. 






229 

Temperance refreshment rooms 

Ditto - 

8 barmaids 

Ditto - - 



230 

in City of London. 





133 



Same as House 

7 barmaids 

Ditto 


• 



121, and 





236 


waitress. 






Ditto - 

Same as House 

6 barmaids 

Ditto - - - 



230 







229 

Temperance refreshment rooms 

Officer of com- 

22 barmaids 

Ditto - 




in Westminster. 








visitor, and 







barmaid. 





229 

Temperance refreshment rooms 

Officer of com- 

21 barmaids 

Ditto 




in West End, London. 

pany, lady 







visitor, mana- 







geress, and 







depot keeper. 




137 


Ditto - - 

Officer of com- 

19 barmaids 

Ditto 





pany and lady 







visitor. 




138 

- 229 

Ditto 


15 barmaids 

Ditto - 



230 







229 

Ditto - - 

,» .. 

11 barmaids 

Ditto - 



230 







229 

Ditto - 

». ». 

7 barmaids 

Ditto - - 



230 







229 

Ditto - - - 

„ 

7 barmaids 

Ditto 



230 









Proprietor and 

4 barmaids 

40 minutes for dinner. Short 



248 


8 barmaids. 


lunch. Sunday free. 



249 




■ 



250 









Proprietor, man- 

4 barmaids 

1 J hour each meal, 2£ hours’ rest. 







One Sunday in four free. 1 







j weekday a month free. Sum- 



257 




: mer holiday after 1 year. 





i Proprietor, wife, 

2 barmaids 

2 hours’ rest and dressing, £ hour 







for each meal. Sundays 3 to 



253 




6 and 8 to 10 alternately free. 
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J Sleeping 

! Accommodation. 

lours per Week, j 

Wages, tec. 

Deductions and 
xpenses. 

General Remarks. 


T ° ne - - ' 

- ‘j 

amc as at House j 
121. 

ame as at House ' 
121. 

ame as House No. 121. 




' 


Dlub room. A few bedrooms and classes. 




- - 


Very good boarding house. 


None - - 

3 to 55$ - | 

Same as at House 
No. 121. 

Same as at House 
No. 121. 

Same as House No. 21. 


None - 

43-^j to 55 - ; 

Ditto - 

Ditto - 

Ditto. 


None - - ; 

45$ to 585 - | 

Ditto - 

Ditto - 

Ditto. 


None - - | 

53$ to 66$ - j 

Ditto - 

Ditto - - I 

Ditto. 


None - - | 

50$ to 55$ 

Ditto - 

Ditto - * j 

Ditto. 


None - - 

50$ to 60 

Ditto - - j 

Ditto - 

Ditto. 


None - 

48$ to 54 

Ditto - 

Ditto - 

Ditto. 


None - 

50$ to 55$ 

Ditto - 

Ditto - 

Ditto. 


None - 

52$ to 54$ 

Ditto - 

Ditto - 

Ditto. 


N “ ' ‘ 

50 to 57$ 

Ditto 

Ditto - 

Ditto. 


None - 

50 to 72$ 

Ditto - 

Ditto - 

" 

Ditto. 


None - 

50 to 57$ 

Ditto - 

Ditto - 

Ditto. 


None - 

j 50 to 57$ 

Ditto - 

Ditto - 

1 Ditto. 


None - 

! 50 to 57$ 

Ditto - 

Ditto - 

Ditto. 


None - 

! 50 to 57$ 

Ditto - 

Ditto - 

Ditto. 


None - 

j 50 to 57$ 

Ditto - 

Ditto - 

Ditto. 


None - 

47 

j 17s. to 1 {., and boar( 

Lodging and black 

dresses. 

Respectable City customers. House closes 
at 7- Customers’ food for girls comfort- 
1 ably served. Live at home. Girls 
; thoroughly contented. Some there seven 
i years, others even longer. 


Excellent 

j 73$ 

10s. and upwards 

j 

Comfortable sitting room for barmen and 
| barmaids. Girls alternate late and early 
! hours. Clean late (till 1 a.m.) Saturday 
night, and breakfast in bed on Sunday . 
j No. 264 prefers barmen to barmaids as he 
| finds them more useful. 


I Very good. 

( bod for 
barmaids. 

,|™ ■ 

j 10s. 

1 

Meals with family in small bar parlour. No. 
253 had been four years in the Midlands, 
! and two years in places in theEastEnd. In 
good health ; had never heard of cleaning 
j the bar after closing. 

! F f 2 


Kmplot- 


Wombit. 
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3 hour for each meal. 2^- hours I 
for rest and dressing. 1 day 
a month free, and on Sunday ! 
free from 3 to 6 twice a month, ! 
and 3 to 7, and 3 to 1 1 on the ; 
other two Sundays. 


20 minutes for each meal, 2-J- 
hours’ rest and dressing". 
Sundays o to 6 and 3 to 8,30 
alternately free. One Sunday 
a month and 1 evening a week, 
Summer holiday after 1 year. 


h hour for each meal. 2| hours 
rest and dressing. 3 to 6 and 
3 to 8, alternately free on Sun- 
day and 1 weekday a month, 
and 1 evening or afternoon a 


| hour for each meal. 2 hours I 
rest. 1 weekday a month. 1 
week's holiday after 1 year, 
and 10 days after 2 years. 
Sundays alternately 3 to 6 and 


1 4!) 283 Metropolitan railway bar 


272 : Large public house supplying Manager, and 6 barmaids 

273 I meals near the docks. wife, and bar- 

274 maid. 


284 | Large tavern in South Loudon - I Proprietor, and 1 barmaid 

285 i wife, and bar- : 

286 j maid. 


1 1 hour for meals, and 2 ;j for dress- 
ing and rest. Sundays alter- 
nately 3 to 6 and 3 to 8. Entire 
day once a month. One week 
after 1 years service, 2 weeks 
after 2 years, and so on, stop- 
ping at t month. 

Meals from 1 hour 2f minutes to 
2 hours. Dressing f to 1 hour. 
2 hours rest. 6 p.m. to 11 
p.m. once a week free. Alter- 
| nate Sundays free. Alternate 
[ Sundays 2 hours work only. 

i hour 40 minutes for meals in 
room behind bar, 2J hours 
rest, i hour to dress, fday per 
month and one Sunday. 
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Sleeping 

Accommodation. 

Hours per Week, i 

Wages, &c. 

Deductions and j 

Expenses. 

General Remarks. 

Large airy 

room with 3 
beds 

74| - ' i 

*. and upwards - i 

• 


'Electric light keeps bar cool. No. 259 
was a ladies’ companion and speaks three 
languages. She and No. 260 said late 
cleaning in bar must be the fault of the 
girls. No. 258 considers drinking com- 
mon among barmaids, but they must he 
dismissed if the effects are evident- 

Airy rooms. 2 
girls in each 
bed. 

74J- - - | 

12s., and from 7s. to 
12s. per week tips, j 
Washing of cuffs 
and collars. 


Girls have breakfast in bed on Sunday. 
Cleaning Saturday night i.till 1.30 a.m.). 
Allowed beer, &c., but scarcely drink at 
all. No. 263 takes a glass of port before 
afternoon rest. She reports the board 
very good. Hot joint daily, pudding on 
Sunday. Meat supper. She thought girls 
could not do well unless strong and not 
lazy. No. 262 has been in a bar for 20 
years j refuses to engage railway girls. 
Never allows treating. 

Excellent ; sep- j 
arate beds. 

70 

Ks. and upwards 


Pleasant sitting room for barmaids. No. 265 
prefers girls always to keep same hours, as 
they sleep letter. Breakfast at 10 on 
Sunday, and clean bar for one hour. 
Never heard of cleaning after closing. 
No. 266 in good health and very comfort- 
able. 

. 

1 

73 

10s. to 12s. 14s. 

after 2 years. 


No. 267 says girls are always in good health 
and have never drunk too much. No 
treating allowed in respectable houses. 
No cleaning after closing, except for a 
short time on Saturday. 

Underground, 
but dry and 
well ventila- 
ted. 

Good - 

70 

70* - 

10s. to 15s. - 

1 s. for trained new- 
comers. 

Breakages - 

No. 283 made no complaint, and appeared 
well in health. 

Very rough class of customers. Strict rules 
as to treating, &c. Barmaids not aliened 
in third class bar. Half an hour cleaning 
on Saturday night. 

Separate beds 

62 to 62^ 

| 8s. lid., 10s. 12s., 

15s. 

1 ' ' 

Barmaids not allowed in third class bar, in 
which the customers are of the roughest 
\ class. No. 274 has been here eight years 
1 and speaks most highly of the manage- 
j ment. 

Comfortable 

79 

1 lu. and upwards 

tta» - 

1 Has had drunkards, but always dismisses them. 
| Girls serve in saloon bar. No treating. 
Prefers quiet girls to showy looking ones. 
Insists on their going to bed during rest 


Employ- 

Womeit. 
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THE 


EMPLOYMENT 


OF WOMEN. 


To Geoffrey Drage, Esq., Secretary, 

Royal Commission on Labour, June 22nd, 1893. 


I.— Introduction. 

Sib, 

I have the honour to present my report on the 
condition of -women’s work in Wales. As my investi- 
gation was commenced after the 28th February last 
(on which day the appointment of the other three 
Lady Assistant Commissioners terminated), I have 
been unable to obtain a second signature in the manner 
adopted for the Reports on the Employment of Women 
previously presented to you. 


II. — Method of Inquiry. 

I have visited the principal industrial centres in 
South Wales, Mid Wales, and North Wales where 
women are employed in any large numbers. In selecting 
particular subjects for inquiry and places for in- 
spection, I have been guided by the number of women 
reported to be engaged as wage-earners in the census 
returns of 1891, by the opinions of the members of the 
local trades councils, and by those of persons interested 
in philanthropic work ana well acquainted with the 
various districts. In some places I found an interpreter 
was of great assistance, as several of those I desired to 
question, especially aged people, had a very imperlect 
knowledge of English. In the Tables of Reference 
appended to this Report I have enumerated the details 
with regard to 60 of the workshops, factories, and 
other places of employment which I visited and 
collected information about. 

I have received evidence from 194 persons, namely, 
103 women and 91 men. Of these 77 are women 
workers, including forewomen, 30 are men workers, 
including foremen, 51 are employers, managers, and 
manageresses, and 36 persons interested in and 
acquainted with the condition of the industrial classes 
in Wales, such as secretaries of Young Women's 
Christian Associations and Girls’ Friendly Societies, 
ministers of religion, medical men, persons connected 
with trade societies, and the friends and parents of 
women workers. In distinguishing between managers 
or manageresses and foremen or forewomen, I have 
included in the former class persons really in the 
position and with the authority of employers, and. in 
the latter class persons who are working with those 
they overlook, and who only exercise subordinate 
authority. In the third class (employers, managers, 
and manageresses) 10 are women and 41 are men. In 
the fourth class (persons interested), 16 are women and 
20 are men. In classing men who are members of 
trade societies and also workers, I have followed the 
rule of placing those in the second class (workers) who 
are engaged in one of the occupations treated of in this 
Report. °Those who work in occupations in which 
women arc not employed, such as slate quarrying, 
and which I had no reason to investigate, I have 
placed in the fourth class (persons interested). 


III. — Employments fob Women in Wales. 

The largest class of women engaged in industrial 
employment in Wales, excluding domestic servants, is 
that of shop assistants, dressmakers, and milliners. 
There are comparatively few tailoresses, but probably 
more than appears- from the census, as in cases where 
clothiers employ women to make women’s ulsters and 
dressing gowns at one season and men s tweed clothes at 
another, they spoke of them to me as dressmakers and 
sempstressess, and carefully avoided the term “ tailor 
Some women are still employed at the collieries, and 
iron and tin works, hut fewer .hail in former times. At 
one group of collieries employing a large numoer of 
men in the south-west of Wales no women or girls 
are now employed. (Witness No. 137.) At other 
collieries in Glamorganshire giving employment to 
4,500 men and boys, no women or girls are employed 
now, though they used to be until two or three years 
E 77310, 


ago. (Witness No. 188.) In these districts the only 
employment for women is in the tinplate works, except 
for a very few scattered industries, such as a cake 
factory and a boot factory lately established near one 
mining centre. 

Witness No. 41, a manager of long experience, 
considers that about half the. number of women are 
now employed in connexion with the collieries he 
manages, as compared with 20 years ago. The princi- 
pal cause of the decrease he believes to be the 
inconvenience to employers arising from restrictions 
of women’s work under the Factory Acts. In former 
tiroes the women worked at cinder heaps and 
invented a shovel with a long bent handle which 
materially lightened the work. The strict rules as to 
the number of hours per week and the necessity of 
having one half-holiday in the week, has made it 
expedient to take this work from women, and it has 
been given to old men. Another suitable employment 
for women in which many used to be employed is 
plastering clay round the edge of the oven doors. For 
the reasons given before, young men are doing this work. 
Witness No. 42, a manager working under No. 41, 
regards this as a serious evil, as those employed in such 
work are not learning anything which will enable them 
to earn men’s wages when they are older. Witness 
No. 15, the employer at some large tinplate works 
(No. 37) stated that the decrease in the number of 
women employed by him in Wales, and in large works 
of his in England, was almost entirely due to the 
introduction of machinery. Gleaning the plates with 
bran and sheepskins was formerly done by women, but 
is almost all done now by machinery, at any rate in the 
best works, and the machines are tended by boys. I 
saw several machines with boys working at them, and 
a few yards off women doing the same work in the old- 
fashioned manner. The women are being gradually 
replaced as the firm buys machinery. Witness No. 15, 
and his foreman. No. 17, explained that old men, not 
strong enough for ordinary work, if they had been long 
in the service of the firm, would have the first claim to 
the easy task of tending the new machines, and that 
women would be discharged. At another place (No. 45), 
the employer, witness No. 91 , told me that although 
work has been taken from women, in consequence of 
the restrictions of the Factory Acts, and much which 
they used to do was now done by machinery, yet a 
principal cause of their non-employment in some 
suitable occupations is the action of the men s trade 
unions, and as an example he mentioned assorting tin- 
plates, which was at one time given to women, but was 
now given to men, in accordance with the demand of 
the local union made some years ago. 

Women are employed in the tin stamping and 
enamel works, and in slate polishing and enamel works 
and in tinplate decorating works. They are not em- 
ployed at all in slate quarries, nor, as far as I could 
hear, in copper smelting. 

In the manufacture of flannel, shawls, tweed, and 
hosiery women are employed, except for the Heaviest 
class of tweeds. A very ' few are employed at hand- 
looms, with about the same number of old men. Trade 
is reported to be slack, and everywhere I heard that 
weavers are out of work altogether, or working short 
hours. _ , , 

In addition to these principal employments I found 
women engaged in laundries and dyeworks, in washing 
bottles. &e., and in finishing and packing the goods in 
grocers’ warehouses, jam factories, mineral water 
factories, stationers shops, and other places; infolding, 
lettering, and similar work in printing works, in paper- 
bag making, sack-making, rag-picking, unloading 
boats, paper-making, tobacco-pipe making, brick- 
making, fuse-making, and in making conlectionery, 

I made no investigations in agricultural industries, 
as I presumed these would be covered by the Reports 
of the Agricultural Assistant Commissioners. At all 

Gg 
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the drapers’ shops and dressmakers’ I visited I found 
farmers’ daughters employed as well as the daughters 
of colliers and slate quarryruen. Farmers’ daughters 
also formed a considerable proportion of the girls 
weaving flannel and hosiery. 

IV.— Snor Assistants. 

(a.) Lodging. It is the custom in South Wales for the shop assistants 

to live in. Witness No. 34, a first-class linendraper, 
says that the trouble of housekeeping for his employees 
will probably cause him to retire from trade. There 
has been much agitation of late years about the accom- 
modation of shop assistants, and a great improvement 
has been accomplished. In one very large house new 
premises have been built, and suitably furnished 
throughout (No. 4). In another (No. 6) building is 
now going forward, and when it is completed the male 
and female employees will have separate houses with 
ample space for sitting-rooms, libraries, and bath- 
rooms. In the smaller shops the old style remains 
unaltered, and in some cases the sitting-rooms are 
absurdly small for the number supposed to use them, 
and the bedrooms are squalid and uncomfortable. In 
the Table of Reference examples will be found of both 
extremes. When the sitting-room is too small for . the 
staff and no amusements are provided for the evenings 
and for Sunday, the young women are more anxious to 
go out than in houses where thoughtful provision is 
made for comfort and recreation. At a large linen- 
drapers (No. 4) the bedrooms are well and tastefully 
furnished and the sitting-rooms of good size, but any- 
thing like co-operation among the members of the staff 
for purposes of recreation or mutual improvement is 
discouraged, and the only amusement open to the 
employees is walking out. At another shop in the 
same town, not so large as No. 4, but employing nearly 
100 young women (No. 5), the employers encourage 
singing classes and choirs, debating societies, and a 
band. They allow the employees to give an annual 
ball, and if any profit is made by sale of tickets it goes 
to the library fund. Many evenings in the week are 
engaged in practising and committee meetings, and the 
employees say they only walk out when they wish for 
air and exercise. (Witnesses Nos. 59 and 60.) In many 
of the houses I visited the employees subscribe to hire 
a piano during the winter. At the house mentioned 
above (No. 5) the employer defrays half the cost. A 
very uncomfortable place was reported to me by 
witness No. 71, who said she was leaving her situation 
in fear of permanent ill-health. The young women 
have no sitting-room except the milliners’ workroom, 
their bedrooms are wretchedly furnished, and although 
there is no bathroom they only have one small jug of 
hot water once a week. Without one exception I found 
that things were comfortable when the wife or some 
near relation of the employer kept house. The cases of 
discomfort were under paid housekeepers. In some 
cases, however, housekeepers were quite successful, and 
the girls spoke of them with respect and liking. 

Generally I found two or four young women in each 
bedroom, two in each bed. In two places I found 
separate beds for each young woman, and the em- 
ployers thought it important for health and comfort. 

In North Wales it is the custom for shop assistants 
to. sleep out. In only one case (witness No. 116, pro- 
prietor of No. 20) extra wages were given to defray the 
cost of lodging. 

(i.) Board. I received very detailed information about the food 
supplied in drapery establishments. The complaints 
were chiefly as follows .(1.) Weak urn tea instead of 
strong tea made in pots. Many' of the witnesses said 
they spent money in buying tea and making it for 
themselves. (2.) Badly cooked food, for instance, 
underdone meat. (3.) Nothing nourishing for break- 
fast. which generally consists of tea and thick bread 
and butter. The girls spend money in buying bacon, 
&c. (4.) No variety of food; the eternal beef and 
mutton, with resurrection pie, and pudding with cold 
meat. (5.) No fruit or green vegetables, causing indi- 
gestion and poor health. A complaint not so frequently 
heal'd is of food of bad quality. Witness No. 71 says 
drapers deal with their customers in turn for bread, 
meat, &c., and put up with any stuff they choose to send 
in. The more general account is that the food is good 
enough, but badly cooked. Witness No. 36, with 
experience in keeping a home for working girls in 
South Wales, says the shop assistants who have lodged 
with her in the rare cases when they have not lodged 
at their place of employment, have been satisfied with 
very simple fare for supper and on Sundays, but have 
complained of the bad cooking, carelessness, and 


untidiness at the shop. She thinks what they suffer 
from is the want of consideration and personal interest, 
which cannot be shown by a housekeeper carving for a 
large number. 

Witness No. .76, now employed at a house much com - 
plained of (No. 4), says cocoa and milk can always be 
had instead of tea. She has never spent a penny in 
extra food, and thinks those who do so are too fond of 
eating and drinking, and spend their money as childi'en 
do on sweets, No. 87, who lived for years in this same 
house, says she never took tea and had warm milk and 
water in preference. I visited the place shortly after 
breakfast time, and saw very nicely cut bread and 
butter and cocoa on the table. 1 

The arrangements of the meals depend on the size of 
the dining-rooms and other circumstances. At some 
large houses the men and women live entirely separate. 

In some they dine in the same room, but at separate 
tables. In a very few cases they sit together. In small 
houses this last is the most common plan, and when it 
is adopted the young women grumble far less about the 
food than when they dine alone. 

The shop assistants and the heads of other depart- 
ments always dine and have tea at the shop, whether 
they' sleep in or not. At the large shop already referred 
to (No. 4) the apprentices have tea the first year, and 
tea and dinner the second year. In most places the 
apprentices (shop assistants} receive board and lodging 
from the beginning. 

I heard a good many complaints of the long waiting 
after meal hours. According to the size of the shop 
the hands go up in two or three sets, shop-walkers and 
biiyers being generally told off to accompany each 
party. Sometimes all the shop-walkers, buyers, and 
principal hands dine together, and in this case they 
have a better table. The plan is vei-y unpopular with 
ordinary hands. If a shop assistant is serving when 
the first bell rings she must wait for the second and 
sometimes for the third, and she may be very faint 
before she gets her meal. One case of iutempex-ance 
was reported to me in a town in North Wales by a 
resident (No. 123), who said that sevei-al gills had 
been dismissed from a large draper's in consequence of 
employing a messenger to bring them spirits and 
water which they took in excess. A shop assistant, 
who had been employed in the shop (witness No. 136), 
said that if such a thing had occurred, and she 
refused to deny that this was so, it was probably in 
very cold weather when the shop was almost unbear- 
able, and dui'ing the dinner hours when the gills 
serving customers were kept long after the usual time 
for their dinner. Witnesses Nos. 87 and 88, who have 
been shop assistants for years and have now set up in 
business for themselves, advocate a compulsory hour of 
closing at dinner time. They think such a provision 
more necessary in shops than in factories, as the work 
of serving customers is so exhausting. They send 
their assistants out for dinner, as their premises are 
small. They dare not close as other shops remain 
open, and they often have nothing but a glass of egg 
and milk between their breakfast and supper. Other 
shop assistants and persons interested in the trade to 
whom I mentioned this proposal (e.g., No. 128) dis- 
approve it, as they believe it would handicap the 
linendrapers, and thus indirectly injure the employees. 

The trade union of shop assistants is strong in Wales, (c.) Honrs 
200 women in South Wales alone are members of it. 

Its officials boast that the undoubted improvement 
in the food and sleeping accommodation in the best- 
known shops is due to the public interest aroused by 
the union, and they also claim the credit of having 
considerably shortened the hours of shop assistants, 
and obtained a weekly half-holiday for all workers. In 
Cardiff, Merthyr Tydvil, Swansea, Carnarvon, and - 
many other towns the half holiday is almost uni- 
versally kept. In the north the clergy have taken an 
active share in organising it. Saturday is a late 
night everywhere, the shops remaining open until 
10 p.m. or later, but on ordinary nights the better 
shops now close at 7 p.m., and on the early closing 
day, generally Wednesday or Thursday, they close at 
2 p.m. or even, at 1 p.m. In Swansea a card was 
handed to me with, “Yon are requested to do your 
“ shopping before 7 p.m.” printed upon it. A good 
deal of public attention has been attracted to the 
question, and the results are very satisfactory. Wit- 
ness No. 72, with 18 years’ experience as a shop 
assistant, gave the former hours as follows : From 
8.15 a.m. to 9 p.m. on ordinary days, till 11 p.m. on 
Saturday, till almost as late on Friday, and till 4 p.m. 
on Wednesday. Now they are in the same shop. From 
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8.16 to 7.15 p.m. on ordinary days, till 10.30 p.m. on 
Saturday, and till 2 p.m. on Wednesday. On the late 
night there is a break at 8 p.m. for supper. The 
difference between the new system and the old in such 
a case as this is about 12 hours a week. 

Some witnesses prefer a half-holiday in the middle 
of the week to one on Saturday. These are young 
women who seem in delicate health and over-worked. 
The stronger ones say they would prefer Saturday, as 
then they could go into the country, and get a more 
thorough holiday, not returning till Sunday night. 

' The large drapers arc unanimous in wishing to close 
earlier on Saturday. Witness No. 58, the proprietor of 
a very good house, says the last.hours on Saturday are 
mere waste, and he only keeps open because others do. 
In Carnarvon Saturday is market day, and the shop 
assistants are hard pressed through the busy time. 
The custom of keeping open till 9.30 p.m., 10 p.m., 
10.30 p.m., and sometimes 11 p.m. is general, although 
the tradespeople all object to it. Witness No. 125, who 
has long and intimate acquaintance with the town, 
says the people who flock in to market leave by an 
early train, and no shopping of consequence is done 
after 8 p.m. Witness No. 124, who has for some 
years worked among the poor, says that the cases she 
met with of over fatigue and breaking down in health 
among shop assistants have been traceable to the long 
continued stress on Saturday. She favours a plan of 
opening shops which depend much on evening trade 
several hours later than others, and believes little custom 
would bo lost if the shops were opened at mid-day. All 
agreed that a simultaneous effort would be necessary to 
prevent the harsher employers benefiting by the 
action of the more lenient. The average hours worked 
by the shop assistants, about whom I bad reliable 
evidence, are 54£ per week, the highest being 624, and 
the lowest 514. 

/.) Wages. The rate of payment for this class in Wales is low. 

The following table gives the yearly salary, in addition 
to board and lodging, of the gilds, about whom I 
obtained exact figures. In the cases where lodging 
is not provided or paid for, I have added 3s. per week, 
which is about the sum paid for a bed in a quiet 
respectable house. In the very rare cases where board 
is not given I have reckoned 5s. a week for it, and 
board and lodging together I have reckoned at 7s. a 
week. 

Yearly salary with board and lodging earned by 
443 women as shop assistants 

Not exceeding 10Z. - - - - 3 

Exceeding 10Z. not exceeding 15Z. - - 51 

„ 15Z. „ „ 20Z. - - 101 

„ 20Z. „ ,, 30Z. - - 165 

„ 30Z. „ „ 40Z. - - 120 

„ 40Z. - - - - 3 

Total - - - 443 


The employers I saw gave various causes for 
the low rate of wages of shop assistants. Some con- 
sider it due to the slackness of trade, and these are 
chiefly the proprietors of small shops (Nos. 52. 35, and 
87). Others attribute it to the respectability of the 
occupation which causes parents to prefer it for their 
daughters to callings better paid (Nos. 54, 58, 34, 114, 
115, and 116). Several witnesses, who are not em- 
ployers but are well acquainted with the conditions of 
the trade, believe that the rate of wages depends on 
the narrow choice of employment offered to Welsh 
girls, and the constant influx of farmers, colliers’, and 
quarrymen’s daughters into the towns in search of 
situations. These girls from their training are unsuited 
to domestic service, and “ the counter ” attracts them 
more than any other occupation. 

Employers lay great stress on the premiums which are 
earned by shop assistants in the sale of spoiled goods 
and job lots. Witness No. 128, a shop assistant of wide 
experience, says that these premiums are only earned 
at the half-yearly sales, and as fines are deducted from 
them, Very little benefit is derived by the shop assis- 
tants. Employers (e.g., Nos. 54, 58, 35, 34, 115, and 
114) declare that an average gain, varying from 2s. to 
14s. a week, is received the year through. The shop 
assistants examined have been very unwilling to name 
particular sums. Nos. 59 and 60 said perhaps 2s. or 
2s. 6cl. a week was the least they ever took. Nos. 87 
and 88, described above, said this estimate would not 
be far wrong. No. 71 said premiums could never be 
counted on, and did not always go to the best hands. 


Nos. 68 and 69 said the first hands in each department 
got everything, and the ordinary shop assistants and 
apprentices nothing worth reckoning. No. 76, in the 
same house as Nos.’ 68 and 69, and an ordinary shop 
assistant, said any clever saleswoman, even an appren- 
tice, had an equal chance, and she had often taken over 
14s. in one week. ,Oii the whole i. found it hopeless to 
lhakc any estimate of this -possible source of gam. 

A T ery bitter complaints are made by some of the shop M Fines, 
assistants about the fines. It is alleged that they are 
excessive in amount, too numerous, and unfairly 
imposed. In some firms fines amount to Is., and many 
are as high as 6cZ. Over 100 fines arq on- the rules in 
some places, and additional private rules imposing 
fines are also issued. The imposition is generally 
made by the shop-walkers and heads of departments. 

Witness No. 128 states that some of the fines are 
unreasonable, e.g., for the loss of a duplicate bill which 
has been handed to the cashier and subsequently lost. 
Witnesses Nos. 76, 59, 60, 87, 88, and 181, all shop 
assistants who have worked in houses complained of, 
say that such an occurrence as the loss of a duplicate 
without carelessness on the part of the shop assistant 
is unlikely or impossible, and that fines for the non- 
production of a duplicate or for an incorrect entry in the 
index are necessary for the maintenance of an honour- 
able standard in the staff. Three employers (Nos. 58, 

35, and 116) said they did not use fines, but they all 
said they had to dismiss careless shop assistants at 
once, instead of giving them a second chance by fining 
them. Witness No. 58 said fines were really for the 
advantage of the employee, and enabled the forewomen 
to deal with small faults. Without fines the faults 
must be reported, and the employer or manager would 
probably dismiss at once, ns the supply of labour is so 
plentiful. No. 87, who for many years was buyer and 
head of the outfitting department in large drapers’ 
shops in London and Wales, pronounced emphatically 
in favour of moderate fines justly inflicted. She said a 
young shop assistant would put goods in a wrong 
drawer, and when spoken to would say she found them 
there. On being told that she ought then to have 
removed them to their proper place, she would reply 
that it was not what she was paid for to mend other 
peoples’ blunders. Instead of further alterca ion, 
which would be fatiguing and unseemly, No. 87 would 
impose a fine of 6cZ., and the lesson would be taught. 

Witness No. 71 complained that iu a house where in 
the private rules for the use of shop assistants is one 
against misleading customers, she had been fined because 
she said a material would not wash. No. 87, long 
employed iu this house, when I questioned her as to 
this incident, said she thought the girl ought to have 
pleaded ignorance as she had not seen the material in 
process of washing. No. 71, when I told her this, 
replied that any experienced shop assistant knows 
whether a material is likely to wash, and she felt 
certain the one in question would not. She thinks fines 
have a tendency to foster falsehood and favouritism. 
Witness No. 128 states that in a house where he used 
to work the employer would look over the book of fines, 
and if premiums were not sufficiently reduced by the 
fines inflicted, he would threaten the shop-walkers to 
fine them for being too lenient. No. 76, who had 
served in the same house, and No. 87 who had exercised 
the office of imposing fines there, told me that they 
believed the explanation of this statement to be as 
follows: The employer would notice a lapse in disci- 
pline, as, for instance, a group of shop assistants chatting 
to "ether during business hours and neglecting custo- 
mers. He would ask the head of the department if it 
had occurred before, and on hearing that it had, would 
ask if fines had been inflicted. If they had not been 
inflicted he would say : “ It is your duty to fine for a 
“ breach of the rules, and if you fail to do so I shall 
“ fine you for neglecting your duty.” After hearing a 
o-ood deal of evidence on both sides, 1 came to the con- 
clusion that fines are resented far more by men than 
by women. The women are not so keen as to the 
amount of their earnings, and they are far more fearful 
of dismissal from a tolerably good situation. 

At one house (No. 4) a contribution is levied for 
medical attendance and physic. Witness No. 128 con- 
siders this a grievance as although nominally optional 
the staff know they must pay it for fear of the employer’s 
displeasure. The medical attendance is perfunctory, 
and the physic useless, according to this witness. On 
the other hand No. 76 has recently been treated and 
says she was carefully nursed for three months, with 
constant change of medicine and satisfactory restora- 
tion to health. 

Gg 2 
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»c- _-A.ll the employers I saw, and persons acquainted 
with the district, gave female shop assistants in Wales 
a good character with the one exception of intemperance 
already mentioned. The girls I saw fully carried out 
this good report. Witness No. 35 brings many girls from 
the North of England, and thinks them even steadier 
than the Welsh. Witness No. 58 says that when he 
imports labour from England or France it often causes 
trouble, and he regards Welsh girls as exceptionally 
steady. All the employers I saw said they were certain 
the Welsh shop assistants attended church or chapel as 
a rule. It was quite an exception to have a Welsh girl 
who did not belong to a congregation. They usually 
have beer if they like at supper, but not at dinner unless 
they are first hands. In some houses no intoxicants 
arc permitted at all. In every case I found a choice of 
lemonade, cocoa, or milk offered with beer. Witnesses 
Nos. 71, 88, and 89, all three intelligent women and of 
many years’ experience, said the chief fault of shopgirls 
was their anxiety to over-dress and walk out in the 
evenings with any friend they could pick up without 
sufficiently inquiring about his position and character. 
They consider one reason for this is that the homes in 
drapery establishments are not made happy enough to 
tempt the girls to stay in even in wot weather. No. 88 
would like to see a general custom of apprenticeship so 
that young girls would be trained in a large and respec- 
table house, where they might have f veiling classes and 
be subject to supervision. Now they often train in 
small shops of various kinds, and consider themselves 
too grown-up for instruction or supervision when they 
come to a large draper’s. They are generally farmers’ 
daughters, and, having no homes in the towns they 
"; or ^’ n : c h°°se to be shop assistants partly for the sake 

0 living in. At one draper’s (No. 6) the daughters 
of clergymen and lawyers are among the staff The 
class of shop assistants is distinctly above that of 
ordinary dressmakers. 

n- Two years is the usual time for girls to be apprenticed 
as shop assistants. In the South they pay no premium 

W, d H' 0 fr d and l0d f, e With the staff fr ee of cost. In the 
North they generally pay a premium of two guineas or 
two pounds, and receive board but not lod“in° 
s^S^ 168 i t u ey Can eavn Premiums on spoiled 

' ie of b tL tS ‘n the Same Way as sh °P assistants do. 
None of the shop assistants I saw desired to have 

the show lofims 6 c< ? u ! !ter ’ They approve of seats in 
the show looms, and in places where a girl can rest 
quietly for five minutes when at leisure 8 I had no 
ZW 0f - ha rshness on the part of employers or 

1 framStl? “4 » ft. shops iLsitod 

o/argrfi— .-SfSESrs: 
srsr m ■» »■>» 

7 • Sa " ita, J arrangements of the houses I saw, both 
ther^wa^TScr 8 ?' j are good ' In sorae eases 

auTtidvne=«^W ked dl ,^ eren 1 ce m respect of cleanliness 
milbwL n between the places used by dressmakers, 
iuvariablv I ' a8S ' 8tants - The dressmakers are 
Thh tLn A i ’ and the shop assistants the best, 
ine obop Assistants Union is growing ill South 
™Nof girls 1 “» >*«<£ b.lon“!o 

L™; 5 ' 8n i ? 0 ’ b ? ln s ver y comfortably situated, 
whole c J 0 ^ ed ’, b,,t lnt ° nd to ’ as frmy consider the 
Uffion and%L aS 5®^“ lm P , ' oved h 7 the action of the 
Union, and they desire to draw young girls they are 
The chief question discus^ 
by members of the Union is that of hours. Next in 
T 1 the M-omeu i, food end the domestic 
ai i angements generally. 

yr ' Dressmakers and Milliners. 

-■ th™l w- r .*i 1, S d, '‘ 1 " eil *-'' “ d «”> condition of 
omimo fl v 17 ! iU,| c “ fimt of the first bands 
endhfed,„fV.^“m,a”!'’ ““ Sll0 P-’ 7 ‘ 11 “ rs - 
b.li° U on SOme caaes of exceptional payment when a 
E tfe" W «-? from LondoiT or 

. , e ser I lces were necessary to the repute, 

lion of the shop. In Ho. 4, „ l„ ge diery” tabS 

• wimto’Kv lllill ' r r c°™ 1001 tfjelr, and has 
urntii V 8ltt “g-r° om and bedroom. At No. 7 a 
At No r fi h +L P p 5 Frencb dressmaker has a 100*. a year, 
wlu ®. the dressmaker receives 150Z. a year, and at 
1 employer (No. 34) says any salary can be 

d by a really successful dressmaker with taste. 

mv„ f 'u la ge payment of the ordinary hands is low 
Sid of TodfinS tn‘ raS the ’” ieklr enrnings without 

SifiSal* mmm “ b “‘ '' tom * obt “ inca 


Weekly wages without board and lodgin 
631 women as dressmakers and milliner.-T:- 
Not exceeding 5s. - 

Exceeding 5s. not exceeding 7s. 1 
„ 7s. 6d. „ „ 10s 


Tt must bo remembered that these workers have no 
chance of earning premiums by sale as shop assistants 
have. On the other hand, they are not required to 
dress well, and their occupation, although confined, is 
not so wearing to health and spirits as standing behind 
the counter and serving customers. 

The hours per week without notice allowed by law i c ) Ho .„. 
are not often increased by legal overtime, and I received S ‘ 

no complaint from any of the dressmakers I saw of 
illegal overtime. Trade is too slack to make dress- 
makers desire to overwork their hands. Manj of the 
employers, both dressmakers and linendrapers, com- 
plained of the unpunctuality of the girls in the morn- 
ing. Witness No. 117, a dressmaker, thinks the 
Factory Acts are very unjust in punishing her for 
keeping her girls in late when she cannot get them to 
come at the right time. She does not fine them for 
being late, as their earnings are too small to bear' 
fr- .-As they receive 5s. a week without board or 
lodging, after two and often three years apprenticeship, 
this is probably true. She seeks to enforce punctuality 
by “that little instrment, the tongue.” 

I heard no complaints of the character of the young , , , r , 
women working in the dressmakers and milliners ter. — rac " 
workrooms in Wales. They generally live with their 
the dau S hters of mechanics andsome- 
mTt,A trad f pe0ple ' in the town "'here they work. 

for their mea!s > an d are under the 
influence of their own people. Their pay is so small 
that it is difficult to understand why they go to the 
workshops at all Witness No. 120 said his. daughter 
worked for the sake of employing her time and learn - 
mg something useful. She has a comfortable home. 

Witness ho. 125, a Nonconformist minister, with a 
large congregation, said there were many of these 
dressmaking hands attending his chapel, and they were 
a steady class of girls. J 

Two and more rarely three years is the term of («.) Appron- 
apprenticeship The premium paid is two guineas or tlcesh '<’- 
two poumls. Witness No. 118, a first-class dressmaker, 
said if the girl took pay the third year she gave her 
whatever work had to be done without teaching her. 

If she remained without pay for the third year she 
took care to give her improving work, and showed her 
how to do it. Witnesses Nos. 20, 21, 22, 74, and several 
others gave 5s. and 6s. as the wages of a girl after 
two years apprenticeship, if she were a good hand. 

workrooms 1 saw throughout Wales were of (/.) General 
sufficient size, and capable of ventilation, though in condition.. 
IT/.TT they w f re , close, from the windows being 
Sit request of the girls. In most of them 
whitewash was avoided, as being hurtful to the eyes 
and a grey or blue colouring used instead. A lar-e 
workroom at (No. 7) was in a wooden building at the 
back, roomy and cheerful, but which I believe would 
of the ^TwoT’ imd °? ld in t mter - The ^ndTtions 
af-e^better thl^uT “ ^ 2 raper T establishments, 

tban those working for private dressmakers 
as the former share the benefits attained by the shon 
assistant,. In private houses the dressmakers Z 
eithei comprfsorily locked out of the workrooms at meal 
times, e.g.. Nos. 9, ly, 21, or else they take the food 
they bring in the workrooms (witnesses Nos. 71 76) 

In drapery establishments if they take their meals in in 
bad weather, or because they live far from their emnlov- 
Tho t’ n > Gy haV ° a proper dining-room for the nurpose 
The sanitary arrangements are as a rule far better in 
shops than in the private houses used by dressmakers 


The principal tailors and clothiers in the south have Tntrnduc- 
several establishments in different towns. Women are tory - 
employed in machining and i„ making ve“ts and 
trousers. Witness No. 104, a tailor, assured me that 
women were employed m making coats and received 
Z ei f^L y than for tbe same W0J 'k- Witness No 9 d 
? Principal employers he mentioned as being in 
the habit of engaging women at a lower rate of pay 
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tb.au meu to do precisely the same work, states that 
women in his shops never fit or press and never make 
coats. They will not afford a sufficient time for 
apprenticeship to become skilled workers. They 
prefer to start as soon as possible on modelate wages 
for inferior work. Witness No. 104 agreed that there 
are skilled tasks for special customers which would 
not be given to women. He states that highly paid 
tailors are engaged, not for the sake of doing skilled 
work, but in order to hoodwink the public and make it 
appear that most of the work is done by men. Witness 
No. 10, with a long experience in the trade, says that 
the public is quite in the dark as to how many men 
and women are employed, and that masters can only 
afford to engage skilled workmen in sufficient number 
to perform skilled work. That which is given to 
women is the unskilled work, which does not pay 
enough to support men. Witness No. 165 employs a 
number of women and trains them to make vests, 
trousers, and coats of an easy kind, such as tennis and 
smoking coats. He employs men for fitting and 
pressing, and has never had any trouble with the 
Trades Union. Some of his machinists do vest making 
and other work when convenient, and like the variety. 

The earnings of piece-workers are very low, partly 
C.) Wages, owing to slackness of trade. The rates are lower in 
the North and in Mid Wales than in Cardiff. The 
following table gives the wages of the machinists and 
sewers about whom I 'obtained exact information in 
South Wales, Mid Wales, and the North. 

Weekly wages without board and lodging earned by 
173 women in tailoring (sewing and machining) : — _ 


Not exceeding 8s. 6 d. ... 15. 

Exceeding 8s. 6fi.. not exceeding 12s. - 38 

„ 12s. „ „ 17s. 6 cl. - 76 

„ 17s. 6rZ. „ „ 11. - - 44 

Total - - - - 173 


I heard very few complaints about fines from the 
(-.) l'mes. workers. One large employer in the South is noted 
for not fining even for mistakes and spoiled cloth, but 
witness No. 75, a home-worker in his employ, thinks he 
dismisses careless workers instead. All the managers 
and foremen I saw gave the girls a good character for 
punctuality in coming in the morning and after meals. 

The hours are not complained of as work is too slack 
(f.) Hours, ut present to cause pressure. The usual plan as to 
limitary' meals is for the girls to go home for them. At No. 13, 
conditions. a large tailor’s workshop, I saw a good dining-room. 

but the girls never use it preferring the change of 
going home. The sanitary accommodation in some 
old buildings in North Wales was outside iu the back 
yard, but the firm is intending to build new premises. 
With this exception, the accommodation provided was 
good and always separate for the women. The venti- 
lation of the workrooms was generally very good, and 
the girls less afraid of open windows than the dress- 
makers appear, to be. The only ill health 1 heard of 
was a tendency to weak eyes at No. 13. 

Witness No. 10 says he cannot prevent the tailoresses 
(c.t Home- taking work home if he has it in the shop. They are 
' u '"' jealous of out-workers getting it, and work is so often 

slack that they like to add to their earnings when they 
can. Witness No. 75 is a very respectable girl who 
only works at home. Bhe learned in a shop, but her 
health would not admit of her permanently working 
in one. She fetches work once. or twice a week from 
a first-class tailor’s shop, and makes vests. Her 
account of other home-workers was very much the 
same as that which she gave of herself. She had never 
met with married women doing tailoring at home, and 
does not think it often happens in Wales. Witness 
No. 10 employs a few of his old hands who are now 
married, but in every case there are special circum- 
stances to account for it. Women with no family and 
those with husbands invalided and out of health are 
accepted as out-workers if they are former employees 
of the firm. The shops I visited in the North and in 
Mid Wales employ no home-workers at all, as they are 
too slack to keep their own workshops full. There is 
scarcely ever any work for their girls to take home. 
It is all done easily enough through the day. 

YII — Women employed in the Tinplate Works, 
Collieries, Iron Works, Tin Stamping and Enamel 
Works, Slate Enamel Works, and Brickyards. 
(a.) Nature Residents in the mining districts in the South 
j-f employ- ' (witnesses Nos. 50, 51, 108) expressed a strong opinion 


as to the unsuitability of outdoor work in collieries 
and tin and iron works for women. The Merthyr 
Trades Council passed a resolution condemning the 
employment of women in collieries and brickyards, 
which was communicated to me by their secretary. 

For this reason I gave particular attention to the 
nature of these outdoor employments both in the South 
and JNort-h. 

The work which women are now doing in the 
collieries in the South is as follows : — 'Oiling the trains, 
unloading trucks of coal with a shovel, scaling the coal 
with the aid of a machine, picking out bits of ironstone, 
and carrying messages. None of this work requires 
much bodily effort. The workers are in the open air 
and are either working alone or in company with two 
or three other women. Their husbands, fathers, and 
brothers are working a short distance from them. 

They arc roughly dressed, with their hair carefully 
protected from dust with a handkerchief. They appear 
to be in robust health. They frequently take holidays 
of their own accord, and their work is then done by 
men. No extra women are kept to fill vacancies. 

In the iron works and tinplate works I saw women 
employed in carrying fish-plates weighing from 10 to 
20 lbs., dipping the plates in water-baths, cleaning the 
plates, and sorting and counting them. I also saw 
some in the nut and bolt factories tending machines, 
but in no case hammering iron or blowing bellows. 

The work is of necessity dirty, but the girls look per- 
fectly healthy, and there is no opportunity of great 
physical strain. 

In the tin-stamping and enamel works and in the 
tinplate decorating works, girls are employed at the 
machines and also largely in the warehouse packing 
and finishing. In the factories the temperature is high, 
especially near the ovens in which the articles arc 
dried. In the largest works this will be remedied in 
buildings now being erected, as the ovens will be far 
from where the women will stand. The work is very 
dirty, but there is no physical strain whatever. 

In the slate enamel works the girls polish the stone, 
and their occupation is similar to that of a housemaid 
olishing a steel stove. The slate is wet so that no 
ust is generated. 

In the brickyards the only objectionable task is that 
of carrying loads of wet clay. The girls are supplied 
with baiTows, but they continue to carry the wet loads 
on their backs. The moulding is very pretty work, 
and there is a good deal of light employment in taking 
the bricks from the moulding machines, piling them 
in trucks, and packing them for burning. The gii'ls 
look healthy and are reported by their employers to 
be steady punctual workers. Several of those who 
expressed disapproval of the employment of women 
in collieries and brickyards were entirely ignorant that 
they were so employed in their locality until I informed 
them of the fact. Others (e.g., witness No. 50) were 
quite in the dark as to how many women were employed 
and for what particular work. 

The payment in these employments is generally by (6.) Wages, 
the day, and the weekly average drops in slack times. 

In the tin- stamping works and the brickyards there 
is a good deal of payment by piece-work. I heard 
many complaints of the extremely small earnings 
of piece-workers in tin-stamping in consequence of 
slack trade. In the slate-enamel works in the north 
the girls are paid on a time log similar to that used 
in the tailoring trade. The following table gives the 
wages of all the workers about whom I was able to 
obtain exact information. 

W eekly wages without board or lodging earned by 
653 women in tinplate, iron, tin-stair.ping and enamel 
and slate enamel works, at the pit brow and iu brick- 
yards : — 

Not exceeding 4s. 6d. 49 

Exceeding 4s. 6 d. not exceeding 7s. 6d. - 81 

„ 7s. 6 d. „ „ 10s. 6d. - 193 

„ 10s. 6d. „ „ 11. - 330 

Total - - - 653 


The only serious complaints of .fines were made by (c.) Fines, 
girls in some tin-stamping works. A long list was 
posted on the factory walls, but the forewoman 
(No. 13) assured me they were not often enforced. 

Witness No. 73, a worker in the factory, said her 
small earnings of 5s. or 6s. a week were greatly reduced 
by vexatious fines. Those she could specifically men- 
tion, however, did not appear frivolous. A worker in- 
terfering with a machine not her own or drinking beer 
&g 3 
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during working hours may be fined 5s. After 7 a.m. 
3d. is charged for half an hour’s and 6d. for an hour’s 
unpunctuality. All flues. go to the sick club, which is 
managed by the workpeople. The women do not seem 
to have any voice in its management, but there is 
nothing in the, rules to exclude them. Many of the 
hands employed by this firm have been brought from 
the English midlands. Witness No. 13, who is herself 
English, said that the English girls never felt the 
fines, as they are punctual and skilled ill the work. 
The Welsh girls are really learners, and are fined 
chiefly for carelessness. There is a feeling against the 
foreigners on the part of the less skilled hands. 

{a.) Hours. The hours in the collieries and brickyards I saw are 
very short, partly because of slack work. Witness 
No. 48, working at moulding bricks, is on piece-work, 
and beginning early in the morning gets home by 3 or 
4 o’clock in the afternoon. At some large tinworks 
(No. 37) there were no proper arrangements for taking 
meals, and the foreman (No. 17) said the girls often 
continued their task through the dinner-hour so as to 
get home early in the afternoon. The exact hours in 
all cases where reliable information could be obtained 
will be found in the Tables of Reference. 

(c.)Snnitary The temperature in the rooms where there are hot 
conditions, ovens for baking enamelled tin or slate is very high at 
the time when the goods are being taken out. At 
No. 34 a large room was being built which will remove 
this disadvantage, as there will be no ovens on the side 
where women work. The managers recognise that 
women knock up far sooner than men do if they are 
required to work in a very hot place. At No. 46 the 
windows were wide open, and the heat from the open 
oven was not oppressive in the part of the room where 
the women were polishing. 

There is generally no comfortable provision for meals 
or dressing. The lavatories are not bad in themselves, 
but are often placed in the yard near the gates in an 
unsightly position. In some places the workers mostly 
go home for their meals, but no strict rules are ob- 
served, and I saw food being eaten in heated factories 
amongst machinery and strong-smelling materials. 
In some large tinplate works I visited at dinner-time, 
the men and women were eating and drinking in 
groups in the worksheds, small Children bringing 
baskets of food, jugs, and bottles. At some large 
brickyards, where the foreman gave the girls an ex- 
cellent character, there is no dressing-room, and the 
girls roll their skirts up round the waist, working in a 
short petticoat, and let them down again for the walk 
home. Their comfort would be increased and the 
desire to present a decent appearance would be en- 
couraged if a shed were provided in which they could 
take off and hang up their outer garments. The same 
shed might be used as a dining-room for those who do 
not go home for meals. 

(/.) Married I came across no married women in the coal, iron, 

women. slate, and tin trades, nor in the brickyards. There are 
some widows, and I saw a few very old women. The 
employers and residents agreed that married women 
were never employed in these industries in Wales. 

VIII. — Women employed in Flannel, Shawl, Tweed, 
and Hosiery Factories. 

(a.) Wages. I found it almost impossible to get the workers paid 
by piece to make any statement as to their weekly 
earnings. The employers, I am inclined to think, give 
as ordinary wages what the pay amounts to when 
there is plenty to do. The figures given in the Tables 
of Reference have been verified by the evidence of 
workers, parents of workers, and persons likely to 
know the amount brought home by the girls. The fol- 
lowing table gives the weekly wages in all the cases 
where I obtained exact information. 

Weekly wages without board or lodging earned by 
433 women in woollen, shawl, tweed, and hosiery 


factories : — 

Not exceeding 7s. - - - - 62 

Exceeding 7s. not exceeding 8s. - - 64 

,, 8s. ,, „ 9s. - - 82 

9s. ,, „ 12s. 6 d. - 90 

12s. 6di 15s. - - 111 

„ 15 s. „ „ 11. - - 24 

Total- - - - 433 


(J ) Fines, I received no complaints of excessive fines. In the 
case of piece-workers there arc practically none, as 
unpunctuality punishes itself and work is so slack just 


now that the employers encourage short time. Fines 
for spoiled work, such as 6d, or 9 d. for a wrong weft, 
are not considered unjust by the workers I spoke with. 

Oil stains, except in the case of, fine white, shawls, arc 
not reasons for fines, as the material goes through a 
process in any case, which removes them. At all the 
mills about which I received evidence the oilers and 
tuners are paid by the firm, and no deduction on their 
account made from the girl’s money. The girls clean 
their own looms after drawing, a piece. They do, this 
in work time, and speak of it as part of the task of 
weaving the piece. I saw several girls in the evening 
quite independently of their employers, and they said 
they were fairly paid for the work they did, but could 
not get enough to do. In some mills Id. is charged to 
girls a quarter of an hour late, and after half an hour 
they are shut out for a quarter of a day. For bad work 
they are cautioned first and fined afterwards. Three 
girls from these mills assured me they had never been 
fined during four and five years’ work. 

The meals are taken at home, or, in the case of girls («■) Men's 
living at a distance from the mill or factory, at the it:u .'' 

house of a fellow-worker. I saw no dining-rooms or ns ' 

any provision for cooking or hot water, and I could 
not hear that there was any demand for such arrange- 
ments. The sanitary arrangements are as a rule 
decent throughout Wales. In one large factory (No. 58) 
the girls clubbed together and paid for a w.c. for 
their exclusive use, and clean it themselves. This 
expenditure was made five years ago. Witnesses Nos. 

191 and 192, knotters, said they could not do such 
things now, as work is slack and wages too low. At a 
large mill in the same neighbourhood (No. 51) the 
w.c.’s on each floor are excellent, with good supply of 
water, and are kept clean by the tuners. At No. 56 
the water supply is good, but the places are dirty. 

Witness No. ' 189, a weaver, said the girls would 
willingly clean them if they were allowed to do so. 

At No. 57, a mill worked by water power, very cool 
and clean, the sanitary accommodation is carefully 
provided, and the places kept clean by the girls, who 
take the duty in turn — two each week. In one mill 
the company has failed and the water has been cut 
off. The few girls still working there say it is very 
uncomfortable, but they expect to be discharged 
almost immediately. In one small hosiery factory the 
girls are working in the attic. The only w.c. for the 
whole house is in the cellar, and the girls have to pass 
through the retail shop to reach it. Witnesses Nos. 

133 and 134, well-dressed, respectable, and very intelli- 
gent girls, complained of this, and said the employer’s 
wife, who lives in .the house, tells them there is no 
help for it. 

The accounts received of the character of the (d.) Chamc- 
factory hands varied very much. The employers, tor - 
without a single exception, said they were steady and 
very punctual even after holidays. Intemperance was 
considered to be exceptional. On the other hand, 
witness No. 162, the official of a girls’ club which 
expels members for intemperance or immorality, states 
that several factory girls are annually expelled for 
these reasons. The want of taste for domestic work 
causes them to spend the whole of then- spare time in 
the streets, and this leads to mischief. Witnesses 
Nos. 189, 190, 191, and 192, all working in woollen and 
shawl factories, said there was a good deal of drinking 
among female factory hands, but each declared that it 
was not so among her fellow workers. ' Not one of them 
could give me any specific instance within her own • 
knowledge. Persons acquainted with the district and 
interested in the social condition of the industrial 
classes, concurred in thinking that nearly all factory 
girls in Wales are members of some congregation and 
attend a place of worship on Sunday, anil generally 
some meeting during the week. Witness No. 158, 
a man with long experience of a manufacturing dis- 
trict, says that nearly all the factory girls attend 
singing classes if they have any voice. Witness No. 

168, the manager of a large .mill, and having intimate 
acquaintance with the management of several others, 
says that the factory girls dress extremely well on 
Sundays, but not in so- showy a style as similarly em- 
ployed girls do in London andthe North of England. He 
has never seen long, brightly coloured ostrich feathers 
worn in Wales as in England. With the exception of 
a few very untidy weavers, who are married women, 
the hands I saw at work were suitably dressed, neat, 
clean, and healthy in appearance. 

I have already alluded to the singing classes so (e.) Recrea- 
general in Wales. At several of the factories where tion ' 
piece-work is the rule, the girls go off for the after- 
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nOOll pretty frequently to chapel teas, The members 
of one congregation attend the tea meetings at all the 
other chapels in the place, and also any church gather- 
ing. In one place t saw a large number of factory 
girls, believed to be Nonconformists, attending a 
church bazaar. Even workers at a set wage are 
allowed Oft' for a tea-meeting, if they hurry up their 
work and finish anything left undone the next day. I 
heard of one curious kind of recreation from the 
manager iu a large establishment, who said that if any 
of the regular staff died the firm always sent a hand- 
some wreath and all hands had a holiday to attend the 
funeral. “ Aud there are many other treats from time 
“ to time for them to look forward to,” he added iu a 
benevolent manner. The largest employer in Mid 
Wales, Sir Pryce Pryce-Jones, has encouraged the 
formation of a Recreation and Improvement Society, to 
which all the men and women employed in the New- 
town warehouse, and in the factories connected with it, 
may belong. Women can serve on the committee, 
which is annually elected by the members. Besides 
the large field used for various kinds of recreation there 
are separate reading-rooms for men and women supplied 
with books and newspapers. No debating society 
exists, but there is a good deal of discussion on the 
management of the affairs of the society at the members 
meetings, and in these the women take an active part. 
There are balls, lectures, and concerts at suitable 
seasons, to which members can introduce friends. The 
subscriptions are as follows: — Apprentices and girls, 
2d. per month ; men from 4d. to 6d. according to age 
and position ; managers, Is. A short time ago, on the 
occasion of a marriage in the employer’s family, a large 
number of the employees were taken to London for 
some days. The girls 1 saw told me of this, and those 
who had not been included in the treat knew every 
detail as well as those who had actually taken part in 
it. None of the workers I saw had been farther than 
Welshpool, a distance of 13 miles, escept those who had 
visited London on the occasion mentioned. 

The employment of married women is exceptional. 
At two large mills, Nos. 51 and 52, the managers do 
not object to them, but send them home some little 
time before their confinement, taking the advice of a 
medical man if necessary. The manager at No. 51 
knew of no case of a married woman working unless 
she lived with a widowed mother or a grown-up sister, 
or had some one to mind the house. Witness No. 162, 
the secretary of the Girls’ Club already mentioned, 
considers there is a strong public feeling against 
married women leaving their home untended, and 
believes the neighbours would prevent such a thing 
happening by. their protests. This witness considers 
the factory girls make wretched housekeepers, spoiling 
their food by bad cooking and not knowing how to keep 
the place tidy, but they would not go away to the mill 
unless they had someone to take their place at home. 
Of the married women I saw at work one was said to 
be a widow with children at school. Another has a 
grown-up daughter who does not weave as well as her 
mother does, and prefers minding the home. Another 
has worked iu the factory for many years. She has no 
children and supports a sick relative. Her husband 
ma^es only enough for two, and her money goes for 
the expenses of the invalid. Several employers said 
there was a strong feeling against married women 
leaving home. They quoted cases of men who had 
wished their wives to work, but the wives and their 
relatives had refused. Witness No. 125, a minister 
with large experience, said ho knew of no cases of 
married women working as an ordinary thing. All the 
cases he could recall were accounted for by special 
circumstances. He should disapprove of it unless 
there was proper provision for the home duties being 
performed. 

I saw one room (No. 53) in which old men and old 
women over 75 years of age are making all kinds of 
flannel with hand looms. The flannel thus made is 
said not to shrink, and witness No. 162, who has used it 
for years, corroborated this statement. There appears 
to be little demand for it, however, and no new hands 
are being trained. A few hand-looms are worked by 
men and women in some of the large mills, but the 
managers said none but old men and women did this 
work. The general earnings were about 12s. a week 
when work was brisk. 


IX. — Women employed in Miscellaneous Industries. 


(a.) Laundries and Di/eworlcs. 

The steam laundries and the cleaning and dyeworks 
I saw were well planned with excellent ventilation and 


good sanitary accommodation., There were rooms pro- 
vided for meals, except in cases where it was almost 
the universal custom for the girls to go home. 
Occasionally they took their tea in a workroom, but 
the one chosen was cool and large with no machinery 
in it. The washing machines, steam rollers, gas irons, 
drying frames, and other appliances were spoken of by 
the girls as easy to work and in good order. The 
washerwomen were provided with dry wooden stands. 

In one large laundry the employer gives sufficient 
time for meals and supplies a kitchen. The girls take 
it in turn to cook and wash up, the one on duty being 
called “ mother ” for the time being. They have a 
kettle, saucepan, and frying pan, and bring eggs, 
bacon, and other materials for breakfast and sometimes 
for dinner. (Witnesses Nos. 85 and 86.) The general 
plan is to return home for dinner. Breakfast is always 
a substantial meal. 

The only married women I saw were washers, The 
washers are not reported to be of such good chai-acter 
as the folders, ironers, sorters, and girls employed in 
cleaning and dyeworks. The witnesses employed in the 
dyeworks (Nos. 83 and 84) think some of the washers are 
given to drinking, and they never associate with them. 

In a large steam laundry (No. 25) the washers are a 
separate class, receiving about 7s. a week set wage. 
All the other employees pass through the various 
branches of mangling, folding, and shaking out wet 
linen, starching, ironing, sorting, and packing. The 
girl who is now forewoman was mangling girl five 
years ago. They are taken as learners at 3s. a week, 
and raised gradually to 11. according to tho skill they 

Another firm, having steam laundries in several large 
towns, pay by the hour, beginning at Id. and rising to 
4 d. Those who earned Id. an hour in the cleaning 
and dyeing works, receiving 4s. 8d. a week for 
the 56 hours, are glad to add to this by doing some 
extra hours of scrubbing, generally in an adjacent 
laundry. On the other hand, the ironing hands, earning 
from 2d. to 3d. an hour, complained to me that they 
were forced to scrub floors The work is unsuitable 
for them, and they cannot do it in the decent clothing 
they are accustomed to wear. One girl (No. 85) com- 
plained that she did not know how to get to her work 
on scrubbing day as she disliked the neighbours to see 
her untidily dressed. The girls have no choice. If 
they refuse the work they are dismissed. 

The earnings of these girls paid by the hour are 
very low. Witness No. 85 says she sometimes suffers 
from aching in the feet and legs, and can hardly bear 
the heat of the large roller she works for ironing table - 
cloths. I asked her why she did not take a day at 
home when feeling ill, “ My mother tells me to, ” she 
answered, “ but my money is so small, and if I miss 
a day, it seems nothing to take home.” This girl has 
one brother, a journeyman carpenter, married. Another 
brother is apprenticed to a painter, and they are 
anxious for him to serve his time. The youngest 
brother earns 5s. a week as an errand boy. The father, 
a dock labourer, had been out of work for months 
until the week before I saw her. She and her sister 
have been some years in the laundry. The proprietor 
washes for the barracks, and contracts to mend tho 
soldiers’ clothes. The sister (No. 86) does this re- 
pairing at 1:)(Z. an hour. It is skilled work, comprising 
darning and patching, and slid takes home only 5s. lOci. 
for a full week’s work. The following table gives the 
wages of the laundresses and dyers, about whom I was 
able to obtain exact information. 

Weekly wages without board and lodging earned by 
180 women in steam laundries and dyeworks : — . 


Not exceeding 8s. - - - - 63 

Exceeding 8s., not exceeding 10s. - - 71 

10s. „ „ 12s. - - 44 

„ 12s. „ „ 11. - 2 

Total - - - 180 


In these poorly-paid laundries there was strong 
religious feeling shown. The washers were singing 
hymns at their work, and one forewoman said she tried 
to put those of one way of thinking in tho same room. 
She pointed out to me a Wesleyan aud a Baptist room, 
saying the girls in each worked very well together in 
consequence of knowing each other in chapel. In ttiis 
place there were a few hands from rescue homes, but they 
are carefully watched and any suspicion of bad influence 
is a cause of dismissal. The greater number of hands 
here stated that they were total abstainers. 

Gg 4 
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The rooms in which the lace curtains are dried, 
feathers are curled, and similar work done are neces- 
sarily very hot. The girls said they were not in them 
for long together, but some looked pale and overheated. 

The hours are long in the laundries and irregular. 
On some days in the week ordinary work is very slack, 
and the employers mentioned these as regular half- 
hoiidays. The girls, on the contrary, say that hotel 
orders frequently come at odd times, and that after a 
late Friday they may be recalled for Saturday work. 
The employers all mentioned Monday morning as a 
slack time, and the girls without exception said that on 
Monday they had “ a deal of scrubbing to do,” meaning 
the scrubbing of the floors. Not one employer or 
employee was in favour of a statutory limitation of 
hours. The profits are narrow, and both classes fear 
failure as a result of any restriction. 

In one case, where the same proprietor is working a 
steam laundry and a cleaning and dyeing establishment 
close by, the girls in the former complained of the 
privileges enjoyed by the dye girls. They are paid 
better, their hours are shorter, they have no floor- 
scrubbing to do, and they have an annual picnic party, 
paid for by the proprietor. The laundry girls used to 
join in this picnic, but were excluded from tbe last. 
The witnesses who told me of these differences said 
the reason was that laundries do not pay in Wales, and 
therefor'- tbe proprietor is not interested in that side 
of his business. Any interference with hours or con- 
ditions of work would only make things worse for them 
and the laundry would be shut up. 

(b.) Bookbinding, Folding, fyc., and Bug Making. 

The girls employed in printing offices and wholesale 
stationers are engaged in folding papers or in tending 
folding machines, in lettering pages of diaries, &c., in 
sorting pages for bookbinders, and in other similar light 
tasks. The girls employed in making paper bags fold 
the paper, paste the edges, and put the bags to dry in 
ovens. The bagmakers are generally of a rougher 
class than the others. The wages of the girls lettering 
and sorting are for piece-work and mount up very 
fairly when trade is good. The folders, packers, and 
bagmakers have set wages. The rooms, with the 
exception of the drying rooms for bags, are cool, clean, 
and well ventilated. The girls are not many minutes 
at a time in the drying rooms. None of the occupa- 
tions necessitate standing except tending the folding 
machines, but many of the girls stand at their work in 
preference Some I saw were narrow-chested, delicate- 
looking girls. They said they had always been so. 
The forewoman said if they were sharp at reading and 
reckoning they could do as well as stronger girls, and 
I think it likely they choose the employment because 
they are not strong enough for others. 

The pay is very much the same as that received by 
girls in paperworks and such other employ rnents ; the 
following table gives the wages of those I obtained 
reliable infoimation about. 

"Weekly wages without board and lodging earned by 
94 women in folding, bookbinding, and paper-bag 


Not exceeding 7s. - - - - 23 

Exceeding 7s., not exceeding 10s. - - 54 

„ 10s. „ „ 11. - - 17 

Total - - - 94 


The hours were not complained of by the witnesses 1 
saw, as the work is slack and has been so for some time 
past. The piece-workers complain that there is not 
enough to beep them employed. Those on set wages 
say they are never refused a free afternoon if they clear 
up their work next morning. Like the factory girls, 
they often attend chapel teas and other outings. All 
the employers reported the girls to be perfectly respec- 
table and very punctual in their attendance. In most 
of the workrooms a forewoman was in charge. The 
bagmakers have a forewoman to manage them. The 
sanitary accommodation was fairly good in all the 
places I visited. No provision was made anywhere for 
meals. The girls live near and generally go home. 
When they do take their 'meals in they have no 
opportunity for cooking, and eat in the workroom. 

(c.) Mineral-water Making. Jam Making, Bottle Washing, 
Backing. Finishing, and Confectionery . 

In mineral water factories women are employed in 
washing bottles, in bottling the waters, mixing 


materials, and in fixing on labels. Washing the bottles 
is similar to the washers’ work in laundries, and is 
generally done in a large shed or covered yard. The 
girls are rough in appearance, apparently in good 
health. They receive a set wage of about 7s. a week. 
When work is slack the other hands are turned on to 
wash, and vice versa. Beginners are always put to 
washing. The bottling process is more or less dangerous 
according to the machines used. In some factories 
the employers insist on the girls wearing masks. In 
others it is not thought necessary, and no accidents are 
reported. I heard of no serious accidents in any of the 
Wslsh mineral water factories. Mixing the materials 
is skilled work, and in some factories men do it en- 
tirely. I saw some very intelligent women employed 
as mixers, and the pay is from 14s. to 11. a week. 

The mineral water works are cool, clean, and well 
ventilated. In those I saw there was plenty of space, 
and the sanitary arrangements were sufficiently attended 
to. No provision was made for meals, though in 
some cases the hands came from a distance and fre- 
quently brought their food with them. They choose a 
clear corner in one of the workrooms and sit on 
packing cases. The employers have never heard any 
complaints, and believe they are quite satisfied with the 
arrangements. 

I heard no complaints from the girls I saw, except in 
the matter of holidays. One firm had called upon the 
girls to work on bank holiday and they struck. They 
soon returned and the manager has never px-oposed such 
a thing since. At one place all the hands arc Irish, and 
there are many Catholic festivals kept. 

The enormous demand for- work is shown by the 
number of applications made for any vacant posts. 
Neighbours told me that the yard of one firm was full 
of respectably dressed women the moi-ning a place was 
advertised. An employer said that ladies’ maids and 
governesses had come to him for work, but he never 
took them, as hard work, like washing bottles, would 
soon knock them up. The foremen all reported the 
women to be steady and punctual. Witness No. 29, a 
large employer, is certain that if the girls were not 
temperate and respectable they could not attend at 
6 a.m. as punctually as they do, and get through so 
much work. They all looked very healthy, and were 
decently and comfortably dressed. The Irish were 
above tbe class who are employed at the docks and 
would not accept job-work. I heard of no married 
women, except a few mixers whose husbands were 
invalided or out of work. 

The girls I saw (Nos. 143 and 150) said the wages 
were low in these slack times, but they had no fines to 
complain of. They had heard of fines for breaking 
bottles, but they broke so few that nothing was charged. 
No. 147, an intelligent manager, said they did not 
hurry the girls either in washing or sighting the bottles, 
and for this reason there was very little bx-eakage. 
He would disapprove of a girl doing the same thing 
all day long. They always tried to give them a 
chaixge. 

A good many girls are employed by jam makers, 
confectioners, wholesale groeex-s, chemists, and flour 
merchants, in making jam and confectionery, washing 
jars and bottles, labelling and finishing them, and iu 
packing goods. In some jam factoi-ies men only are 
employed to make the jam. In others, women receive 
from 12s. to 14s. a week for this work. Two girls 
employed in making confectionery were in the position 
of domestic servants, having been engaged as such, and 
taken into the bakery when they showed talent for 
learning to make pastry. The employer said he had 
trained several in this way, and they became cooks in 
private families on leaving him. The girls I saw were 
receiving between 71. and 81. a year with board and 
lodging. They were well and happy. 1 heard a report 
that in this bakery a large number of women were 
employed in bread baking sometimes through tho 
night, but I found no foundation tor it whatever. Tho 
stoiy had originated in incorrect statements made by a 
discharged servant, and had been niagnified by the 
fears of journeymen bakers that women would be 
employed in their industry. 

Beginners in these jam factories, &c. are set to wash 
bottles and jars at about 7s. a week, and are promoted 
to labelling, finishing, and packing, at which they may 
earn from 14s. to over 1J. a week in busy times. ^ 
some factories there is a. great .rush of work in ibe 
fruit season, and temporary bands are taken on. The 
evidence of residents tended to show that these hands 
generally went into domestic service on leaving. At 
one well-managed jam and ihaxmalade factory (No. 39), 
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the plan is adopted of tinning the fruit and making it 
into jam from time to time through the year as it is 
wanted. This ensures much steadier work in all 
seasons. The tinning is done largely by women, and 
they also fill the pots and finish and pack them. The 
actual making of the jam is done here entirely by men. 
The manager said men were more reliable in cooking 
the jam at an exact temperature with the aid of a 
thermometer. Women would trust to the look or smell 
and cook it as they would do it in their own homes. 
The men who make the jam are paid high wages as 
skilled workers. The women here receive from 5s. to 
14s. a week, one or two rising to 11. 

I saw several women engaged in packing oatmeal at 
a wholesale grocer’s warehouse. The work is very 
monotonous, but they can earn at piece-work as much 
as 12s. a week, and the conditions are not unhealthy. 
They were talking and singing together at the time of 
my visit, and one had been there eight years. 

The following table gives the wages of the women 
employed in this group of industries in the cases in 
which I obtained exact information. 

Weekly wages without board or lodging earned by 
83 women employed in mineral water and jam factories 
and by wholesale grocers and confectioners : — 

Not exceeding 7s. - - - - 5 

Exceeding 7s. not exceeding 8s. - - 20 

„ 8s. „ „ 10s. - - 36 

„ 10s. „ „ 12s. - - 12 

,, 12s. „ „ 14s. - - 8 

„ 14s. ... - 2 

Total - - - - 83 


work was very light. Some were wheeling small 
barrows across a yard. Others were working in the 
factory. In one room the girls had to wear non-explo- 
siVe garments, which looked like heavy waterproof 
ulsters. The rooms are large and well-ventilated, and 
there is a capital dining-room apart from the factory 
and well-kept lavatories on each Hoor. No firo can be 
allowed oil the premises, but hot water is brought to 
the dining-room, and the whole of the premises are 
warmed with hot-water pipes. One hour for dinner and 
half an hour for breakfast is regularly taken. The 
manager said he employed about 80 women, all over 16 
years of age, and no married women. He finds them 
very steady and trustworthy. They are expected to 
pass the gate at 7 a.m. If 15 minutes late he fines them 
Id., and after that shuts them out till after breakfast. 
They leave at 6 p.m., and there is no Overtime. All 
receive time wages varying from 5s. to 9s. The greater 
number are now receiving 6s. and 7s. a week. Men 
have never been employed in this work, and there is no 
trades union in existence which the women could join: 
The following table gives the wages of the women in 
this group of industries so far as I could obtain reliable 
information: — 

Weekly wages without board ana lodging earned by 
278 women employed in paper, tobacco-pipe, and fuse 
factories. 

Not exceeding 7s. - - - 160 

Exceeding 7s. not exceeding 8s. - - 60 

„ 8s. „ „ 10s. - - 52 

„ Ifis. „ - - - - 6 

Total - 278 


(d.) Papermalcing, Tobacco-pipe Halting, and Fuse- 
malting. 

The Ely Paper Mills, near Llandaff, afford employ- 
ment to about 30 women under exceptionally favourable 
circumstances. The manager gives them a good cha- 
racter for punctuality and steadiness. I saw one 
married woman whose husband is a sailor, but most of 
the workers are unmarried women over 18 years of 
age. Rag-sorting and grass-sorting are now done by 
machinery, and women sort the paper and tend the 
sorting machines. Some of the girls I saw had been 
in the works four or five weeks and were earning 9s. a 
week. One young woman, neatly dressed and looking 
very healthy, had worked there several years and was 
taking 11. a week. The rooms are large and well 
ventilated, and the machinery very carefully guarded. 
The women take their meals in a room adjoining which 
is a comfortable little kitchen. The firm supplies a 
cook who prepares the food and does the washing up. 
There is no benefit club in connexion with the works, 
but the employees can deposit It. or upwards with the 
firm. They receive 5 per cent, interest, and can with- 
draw at three days’ notice. The women take advantage 
of this arrangement very largely. There are no fines, 
punctuality being enforced by personal influence. In 
cases of continual unpunctuality late comers are shut 
out for an hour. There are now workrooms being built 
in which women are to be employed, and their dining- 
room and lavatories are to be placed in convenient 
proximity to their work. 

Tobacco-pipe making affords light work for a few 
women, and the skilled hands earn 1<M. a gross at 
making and fairly good money in set wages for packing. 
The beginners trim the pipes, sometimes being paid by 
the men they trim for. Very often girls trim for 
fathers and brothers. When they are paid by fellow- 
workers who are not near relatives the employers say 
they themselves take the responsibility of seeing that a 
fair payment is made, and insist upon j:he payment 
liein" made on the premises before the employees 
leave. At No. 41 I found that 20 of the employees were 
members of only five families, and a witness intimately 
acquainted with several of the girls (No. 85) said there 
were a number of near relatives not included in this 
group. The women are never in the shops where the 
stoves are. Their workrooms are full of the clay dust 
but they are cool and thoroughly ventilated. Some of 
the o-irls are very handsome, and witness No. oo said a 
-rood many of them earned extra money by acting in 
the Christmas pantomimes. There was no provision for 
meals as the girls live near and prefer going home. 

Fuse-making is another occupation in which women 
are employed. The factory I visited (No. 44) is under 
a double system of inspection, being under the provi- 
sions of the Explosives Act. I he only men employed 
were foremen. The girls looked healthy and their 


(e.) Unloading Boats, Saclc-malcing, and Rag-piclcmg. 

I heard a good deal of disapproval of the employment 
of women, at the docks in unloading boats. It Was 
stated that the work was too hard, and led to drinking ; 
that it often went oil through the night, men and 
women working together in the holds of barges through 
the night, and coming into coffee shops for breakfast in 
the early morning in a miserable condition : and that 
it was only taken up by a very rough class of Irish 
women, and is miserably paid. (Witnesses Nos. 77, 
101, 102, 106, 29, 30, 31, all employers in the neigh- 
bourhood of the docks or members of local trades 
councils.) On the other hand, I received the following 
evidence from some of the women employed, their 
neighbours, and persons visiting amongst them and 
tho?r employers. (Nos. 80, 81, 96, 97, 98, 1, 2, 3, 28, 
109, 110). The employers stated them to be steady 
and quite as temperate as factory hands; that a 
good many of them are Irish, but a large proportion 
arc Welsh ; that men are as a rule employed for 
night work, though the women are anxious to take 
it 'and receive half as much again as for day work; 
that they receive 2s. and 3s. a day and break off for 
meals at breakfast, lunch, dinner, and tea time ; and 
that they enjoy good health and are of very fairly 
respectable character. Two managers said that an 
irregular life would be quite incompatible with the 
physical strength required in unloading barges. The 
women themselves appeared to me to be in robust 
health. One very pleasant-looking Irish girl I saw in 
Cardiff is the wife of a sailor. Her sister, in delicate 
health, lives with her and minds the home and the two 
little ones. This witness pays 8s. 6tZ. a week for her 
three rooms. She knows several families, living in 
two rooms for which they pay 4s. a week. Another 
witness in Cardiff, an old Irish woman, lives by herself 
in one room for which she pays 2s. a week. Her 
husband deserted her many years ago. Both these 
women pay 2s. and 2s. 6d. a pound for their tea, 9 d. 
and 1(M. per lb. for bacon, 4d. per lb. for cabbage, and 
4d. for bread, which at that price they say is of the 
coarsest quality. Thirteen years ago they struck for 
higher wages or shorter hours. They obtained a rise 
from Is. 3 cl. and Is. 6 d. a day to 2s. and 2s. 6d. accord- 
ing to the season and the number of hours per day. 
The shorter day was then fixed from 8 a.m. to 5 p.m., 
but gradually the hours have become longer and they 
now work from 8 a.m. to 6 p.m. and often half an hour 
longer without extra pay. ' If they are kept till 8 p.m. 
they receive more. These witnesses only complained 
of two things. Standing about waiting^ for work 
knocked them up before they began. Slack work 
caused them to fall into debt. Sometimes for three 
months they would have nothing to do. No saving is 
possible during the busy times, as debts are then 

Hh 
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paid oil'. In Swansea the women unloading fruit and 
corn are paid at a higher rate than those unloading 
potatoes in. Cardill'. 3s. a day is the lowest pay for the 
former. The work as I saw it being done is rough but 
net unhealthy. In unloading potatoes one woman 
shovels them into a basket in the hold of the barge. 
They are hauled up by a pulley and another woman 
empties the basket into a sack, which when full is 
taken away by a man. In some cases the basket itself 
is earned away by a woman. These baskets weigh 
about 50 lbs., and the women carry them on their 
back 3. Some of the women wore straw hats, as the 
sun was hot the day I saw them. Many were bare- 
headed. They looked far healthier than gilds working 
in shops and factories. The expression on their faces 
was bright, and I do not believe there is a low moral 
tone or any general habit of intemperance among 
them. I spoke to several at the docks and saw some 
later in my own rooms, when I had the opportunity of 
asking them about the details of their home life. In 
Swansea the women I saw unload fruit and corn in 
much the same manner as potatoes are unloaded. 
They wheel the heavier weights in trucks and have 
no need to make any great muscular effort. The day 
I saw them it was very hot, and they wore neat print 
dresses and straw hats. 

The sack sewers I saw are Irish, but they are a little 
above the dock workers, and say they would not take 
job work. They are receiving 10s. a week for regular 
work, which they do in a large airy room at the top of a 
warehouse. In consequence of the number of stairs 
they have petitioned to take their dinner in the work- 
room, which they now do instead of going home. The 
pay used to be 9s. a week, but the employer said that 
recent labour troubles have raised it to 10s. 

I heard of a few rag-pickers in Wales. The usual 
pay is Is. a day. The witnesses I saw had never had 
any illness from infection, but said the rags were very 
dirty, and were never shaken or cleaned before being 
handled by them. They attributed their good health 


to the fact of the work being done in Open sheds with 
plenty of space. They went home for meals, as they 
could not fancy food anywhere near the rags. They 
could leave as early as they liked, so long as they had 
done the w r ork the foreman set for them in the morning. 


X. — GrENEKAL REM.Ali.KS. 

The very low wages paid in many industries to women 
in Wales are attributed by most of those who offered 
opinions on the subject to the small choice of employ- 
ment. Nearly all farmers’ daughters leave home to 
earn a living, and the daughters of slate qnarrymen do 
the same. In many mining districts all the girls are 
without employment, and in all a good many of them 
are. Hence there are a number of country hands to 
compete for employment with the daughters of trades- 
men and mechanics in the towns. Serving behind the 
counter is the favourite occupation of country girls, 
because a home is provided. Those living with their 
parents in the town work for dressmakers and milliners. 
Any new opening afforded by a mineral water, jam, ' 
cake, or boot factory is stormed with applicants,' and 
the managers can really fix the wages with almost 
arbitrary power. It is only when some skill is required, 
and the bands have become trained, that a rise of 
wages has been obtained. On the whole the complaint s 
of the women are entirely about low wages and scarcity 
of work except with shop assistants, who also complain 
of uncomfortable homes and long hours. 1 bear'd very 
few complaints of fines, harshness of treatment, long 
hours, or insanitary conditions outside the class of shop 
assistants, and they concurred in stating that hours 
have been much shortened and' home condiiions 
improved since the existence of their Union. 

I remain, 

Your obedient Servant 
(Signed) Eiiza Oiu.s. 
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No* of 

Index No. 
of 

Witnesses. 

Description of 
Place visited. 

Occupation of 
Witnesses. 

1 

32,31 - 

Linendrapcrs and 
milliners. 

and neighbour. 

2 

123, 50 - 

Linendrapcrs and 
milliners. 

Shop-walker and 
neighbour. 

3 

53, 30 - 

Baby linen and 
clothing shop. 

Proprietor and 
neighbour. 


54, 6S, 09, 
70, 76. 

drapery esta- 
blishment. 

Proprietor, two 
shop assistants, 
head milliner, 
and book-keeper. 

■ 

59, 60, 65, 
66, 67. 

drapery esta- 
blishment. 

Shop assistants 
and forewomen. 

6 


First-class drapers 
and dress and 
mantle makers. 

Employer and 
milliner. 

’ 


Linendrapcrs 

Owner and cus- 

■ 


Baby linen and 
ladies’ under- 
clothing shop. 

Owners and shop 
assistant. 

’ 

20^21^22, 

Dressmakers 

Two employers, 
husband < f one, 
workgirl, and 
dressmaker. 


127,74,61, 

62,63,64. 

First-class drapers 

Shop assistant, 
dressmaker, fore- 
man, and three 
shop assistants. 

U 

128,127 - 

Small drapers 

Official of Trades 
Union and for- 
mer shop assis- 

12 

129,130 - 

Stocking factory - 

Employer and em- 
ployee. 

13 

104, 9, 10, 
75. 

Tailors workshop 

Tailor, employer, 
foreman, tailoress. 


34,88,71 • 

First-class linen- 

Employer, mil- 
liner, and shop 
assistant. 

13 


Drapery store • 

Shop assistant end 
foreman. 


dumber of Women 

Hours per Week. 

Holidays. 

— 

30 - 

. 

531 for shop assis- 

Half holiday once a 

Comfortable in din- 
ing-room, for shop 
assistants only. 

5 bcsidc-sSo' hands 
in workroom. 

531 for shop assis- 

Half holiday once a 
week. 

For shop assistants, 
and first hands 
in other depart- 

Several 
84 - 

57 for shop assis- 

One half holiday a 
week. I2^days in 

For shop assistants 
and heads of other 

the house. 


53 for shop assis- 

Half holiday a week. 
14 days in sum- 
assistants. 

Half hour allowed 
for dinner and 20 
minutes for tea. 

" ' 

55} for shop assis- 

Half holiday a week. 
14 days in sum- 
mer ^ for shop 

25 have dinner and 
all have tea. 


55 for shop assis- 
tants, 50 for mil- 
liners, 53 for 
dressmakers. 

Half ^day once a 

Half hour dinner 
and half hour tea 
for indoor hands. 
Half hour for tea 
and one hour din- 
ner for outdoor 
hands. Half hour 

5 - ' ' 

541 - 

Half day free once a 
week. 

One hour for dinner 
at home. 

30 - 

St atutory hours 
and full over- 


All go home for din- 
ner except first 
hands. Nearly all 
take tea in sepa- 
rate dining-room. 

100 - 

491 for shop assis- 

Half day free once 
a week, and two 
weeks in summer. 

Half hour dinner 
and half hour tea 
for indoor hands. 
One hour dinner 
and half hour 
tea for workroom 
hands; half hour 
for supper on late 

10 - 

621 

Half day free once 

Half hour for din- 
ner and half hour 
for tea, and half 
hour on late 
nights for supper. 

10 - 

Voluntary (piece- 
work). 

Depends on workers 

One hour for din- 
ner. A 11 go home. 

41 on premises, 
5 out-workers. 

Statutory hours. 
Overtime from 
May 1st to May 
20th this year. 

Half ^lay free per 

One hour for din- 
ner ; half hour for 
tea. All go away 
for meals. 

65 - 

Statutory hours 
in workroom. 
51} for shop as- 
sistants. 

Half day free per 

Dressmakers must 
go home. Milli- 
ners may stay. 
Dining-room pro- 
vided. Shop as- 
sistants have com- 
fortable board. 
Ditto for first 
hands in work- 


61} • 

Half day free per 
week. 14 days 
after one year. 

Good food ; but 
badly cooked, and 
no variety. 
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No. ol 
Place. 

! Index No 
| ^ 

j Description of 
Place visited. 

Occupation of 
Witnesses. 

Number of Wome 
employed. 

Hours per Week. 

Holidays. 

Meals. 

IS 

72 

, Drapery store 

Shop assistant 

5 shop assistants 

59! - 

Half day free per 

] Very good. Time 







week in summer. 


17 

114, 119 
122, 130. 

Large linendrnper 
and milliners. 

tomer, relative o: 
proprietor, dress- 

80 

and milliners 
8 shop assistants 

56 - 

Half day per week - 

All boarded except 
apprentices. Good 
table, and plenty 

18 


j Largo linendraperi 

Owner and cus- 

8 milliners, 22 
dressmakers, 11 
shop assistants. 

In workroom 56 ; 
overtime very 
rare ; 53 for 

shop assistants. 

Half day per week - 

For shop assistants 
only. Good fare, 
and plenty of 

19 

117,123 


Employer and 

6 - 

8 a.m. to 8 p.m. ; 
one half holi- 
day ; 9 to 7 for 
apprentices and 
improvers. No 
overtime. 

None beyond those 
required by law. 

Obliged to take them 
at home. 

20 

nc,^ in, 

j drapers. 

Owner, neighbour, 

faint. 

22 dressmakers, 
shop assistants. 

Those living in 
have 59 hours, 
and those living 

Half day per week - 

For all except ap- 
prentices. Very 

21 

118, 120 


Employer ^ ^ and 

G - 

Statutory. No 

As required by law 

Not allowed on 
premises. 

22 

133, 131, 
139, and 

Knitting factory - 

girlsfand neigh- 

G - 

Statutory. No 

overtime. 

As required by law 

One hour for dinner, 
at home or with 
friends near by. 

23 

93, 94, 95, 
105. 

Bakery 

Owner, employees, 
baker employed 

■ - • ■ 

5G - 

Saturday almost free 

in similar way. 
With family 

24 

■ 

Restaurant 

Owner, shop assis- 

■ 

62 . 

Half day per week - 

In room behind shop 


No! of 

Index No. 
of 

Witnesses. 

Description of 
Place visited. 

Occupation of 
Witnesses. 

Number of Women 
employed. 

Hours per Week. 

Holidays. 

Meals. 

25 

18, 143 - 

Steam laundry - 

Manageress, hum- 

" - - - 

55 - 

Half day per week, 
generally on Mon- 
day. Bank holi- 
Priday to Monday 
or Tuesday at 
Easter. 

Half day per week 
and Bank holi- 

Half hour breakfast 
and half hour din- 
ner, both at home. 

20 

G, 27, 144, 
145. 

paper office, with 
paper-bag fac- 
tory. 

Uanager, foreman, 
and folders. 

30 bookbinders, 50 
bagmakers, 2 
packers. 

53! for bookbinders, 
60! for bag- 
makers. 

One hour for dinner, 
at home or in 
workroom. 

■ 

7,8,25,26 

41, 43, 48. 
108. 

Printing and news- 
paper office. 

Brick yards 

Manager, fore- 
woman and fol- 

Manager, foreman, 
employee, rcsi- 

8 - 
81 - 

times leave off 
at 3 or4p.m. 

Half day per week 
and Bank holi- 

Bank holidays or 
equivalents and 
also eight days in 
the year. Half 
day free per week. 

One hour for dinner, 
at home or in 
workroom. 

Taken at home, 
an hour for break- 
dinner. 

29 

4L 42.^40, 

Colliery - 

Uanager, foreman, 
employees, resi- 

78 - 

Under 50 - 

Ditto - 

Ditto - 

30 

41, 44, 45, 
48, 49, 

108. 14G 

Ironworks 

Manager, foreman, 
friend of em- 
ployee, resident. 

49 - 

5G in yard, piece- 
work in mills. 

Ditto - 

Ditto 1 - 




employee. 


time varies. 



31 

31, 32 

Mineral wafer 
works. 

Proprietor and 

20 - 


Half day per week 
and Bank holi- 
days. 

Allowed in corner of 
One hour for din- 

for breakfast. 
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at piece-work j other 
to 16s. on average (. 


els, (Ce.), 12s. oil average i 
; other workers from 9*. 


Steady girls, living with parents. Obliged to tires* 
neatly as factory is often visited. Present hands 
have been here three years or more. In slack season 
worst hands are dismissed. This firm was first in 
the town to adopt electric light. Workrooms cool. 


oundfioor Bottle washers, (is. to 8s. per week ; None 
bottlers, 9s. to 11s.; other workers, 

10s. to 12s. Ft* skilled work (mixing), 


Irish girls; too good for dock work. Struck some time 
ago because holiday work was demanded. Only one 
married woman, and she has been here 16 years. 
No. 29 has factories in other towns for better class 
of work, and employs 24 English and Welsh women 


Temperature in factory 70° Fahrenheit. Very oppres. 

sive near hot ovens. In new shop now being built 
' there will be no ovens on the women’s side. About 

forewoman of warehouse. Girls in warehouse re- 
ported to be steadier than those in factory, but 
receive less wage. Sick and benefit club, managed 


Married women ns washers. No intoxicants allowed 
on promises. One room called "Baptist room,” 
other “Wesleyan room.” Forewoman trained-, in 
London. Some women taken from rescue homes 
but carefully watched. Piece-work objected to by 


Good, but in bad posi- Piece-work ; pickling, 12s. to 15s. per None - 
tion. week ; sorting, 12s. to 15s. ; other 


rating and cleaning plates. A" Iso by lr 
other work. No strict rules as to meal 

health. Steady character. 


Very good; on every Id. to 4d. p 


e rooms very hot, but girls in them only for a short 
ne. Very hot room for drying feathers, but window 
en. Excellent forewoman. Girls said to be ol 
od character. Good arrangements for ironing with 


This firm preserves fruit for subsequent jam making. 
| Women bottle the fruit, but men only make the jam. 
The girls reported very steady. 


Thoroughly good understanding between manager 
and workers. No. 40 has been at work here for 16 
years, and says present manager reduced hours by 
six per week, and raised wages by 15 per cent. Firm 
takes deposits of 11. and upwards a 


■st, withdrawable at three days’ notice. 


Trimming, 3d. per gross; making, (Hi.. None 
8d. and lOd. per gross; amounts to 
from 5s. to 10s. per week. 


] Twenty of the workers belong to five families. Men 
generally pay the trimmers, but employer satisfies 
! himself that the payment is fair. No. 78 says the 


himself that the payment is fair. No. 78 says the 
girls have good health and are of steady character. 
Several are married. No. 85 says several of the 


i: 6d. For being late, a 
ut no though they have t 

per hang about for wor. 


Women look healthy. They carry baskets of 50 lbs. 
weight. No. 81 is a sailor’s wife ; her sister takes 
charge of her two young children. Practically no 
work for three months in the year. A strike 13 
years ago, and wages were raised from Is. 3d. to 2s. ; 


3s. per day ; 1) usual rate for ovori 


These women unload corn and fruit. One fills a 
basket in the hold and hooks it on line ; another 
wheels it in a truck along the deck ; a third holds a 
sack for baskets to bo emptied into. The women are 
Irish and Welsh, and look very healthy. Reported 
to work all night occasionally, but No. 96 says hu 
employs men for night work nearly always, although 


:s late. The only men employed are four foremen. No married 


women. In one room the women wear non-i 
flammable costumes. No heavy work. Girls r 
ported steady. 


In mills department, 15s. per week. None 
Black pickling. 7s. to 10s. ; white 
pickling, 12s. In tin house, Ss. to 13s. 


No married women, but some widows. No girls under 
13, and rarely under 14, or older than 30. Fewer 
women employed since Factory Acts. The Trades 
Union prevents "assorting plates,” which was suit- 


Good; on upper floor 8s. to 12s. per week 


- I The women polish ornamental slabs of slate. No dust, 
as it is wet. The ovens for enamelling raise tempera- 
| tore of workroom when they are opened, but ventila- 
tion is good. No. 138 reports girls healthy and 
steady in character. 
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Index I Index N 
No. of of 
Place. Witness 


47 105, 150, , 


Place visited. 


Warehouse of | Secretary of cora- 
woollen Vnianu- I pany, foreman, 
facturers and | forewoman, 
clothiers. I worker, resident. 


! Manager, fore- 
ployde. 


Manager, foreman. 


I Rag-picking yard 


Number of Women 
employed. . 

Hours per Week. 

Holidays. 

in*.],. 

«, - - 

ilaj^Syear. 11 

Half day p r week, 
and half davs 
frequently al- 

lowed. 

All go home ; one 
hour for dinner. 


47 ; in autumn 48, 

Half day per week ; 
and half day when 
asked for. Ordi- 
nary Bank holi- 
days. Firmgiyes 

Premises closed 
old hand. 

taken at home, or 
in adjoining field. 



Half day per week, 
and half day when 
asked for. Bank 
holidays and 

Dinner one hour ; 
taken at home. 

85 - 

50 - 

Half day i«jr week, 
Bank holidays, 
and annual picnic. 

Dinner one hour, all 

62 - 

56 ; no overtime - 

Half day per week 
and Bank holi- 

One hour for dinner, 
one hour for 
breakfast. All 

hands locked out. 

30 - 

Generally 56, but 
three months in 
the year only 83. 

Half day per week 
and Bank holi- 
days. 

One hour dinner, 
breakfast ; taken 

6 - 

Short; work very 
slack. 

Unlimited - 

Taken at home 

4 - 

•195 - 

Half day per week 
and Bank holi- 
days. 

Half-hour break- 

dinner ; locked 
out of premises. 

11 - 

Short horn's 

Ditto - 

All go home to din- 
ner. Breakfast 

and tea before and 
after worktime. 

50 - 

56 - 

Ditto 

One hour break- 
fast, one hour din- 
ner ; hands locked 

14 - 

56 - 

Ditto 

One hour for break- 
fast, one hour for 
dinner ; hands 
locked out. 


Short time, as 
business is slack 

Any amount 

No room provided, 
but hands not 

hour each for 
breakfast and 

85 ' - 

Ditto - 

Ditto - 

Ditto 

1 

56 - 

Saturday afternoon 

At home 
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Sanitary 

Accommodation. 


Fines. 

Fair ; in backyard - 1 

Piece-work, amounting to from 7s. to ISs. 
per week. 

Adopted formerly, but 
now abandoned. 

Very good ; on top floor 

Ss. per week for learners : ordinary- 
hands, 7s. to 10s. 

None - - - 

In back yard - 

7s. to 10s. per week, piece-work 

None - - - 

In back yard - 

Apprentices for three years receive 4s., 
«s., 8s. per week. Machinists, 12s. 
Weaving jerseys, &c„ 16s. on average. 
One weaver 17s. 6d. set wage, another 
If. 

None - - - 

Good i on every floor - 

Apprentices from three to six months 

girls splicing 6s„ and 6s. fid. set wage. 
Weavers piece-work, 15s. Finishers 
set wage from 7s. to 9s. 

Id. for 15 minutes late. 
Shut out for quarter 
day if half hour late. 
For bad work cau- 
tioned once, and 
then fined. 6 d. or 
9d. for wrong weft. 

Good - 

Six girls 4s. to 4s. fid. per week as 
splicers. 24 women weaving tweed at 
17. on average. Weavers sometimes 
make 23s. 

Ditto - 


12s. per week, if in full work 

None - 

Good - 

Learners, 2s. per week first year, 3s. 
second year, 4s. third year ; folders, 
10s. per week, reckoned by daily 

*“■ ' ' ' 

G ” i ■ ' ' 

Piece-work, 8s. to 12s. per week - 

- • ' 

Very dirty. ^Separate 
on each floor. 

Weaving, 8s. ; splicing, 7s. 

Two or three minutes 
late, Id. ; half hour, 
2d. ; 6d. or 9d. for 
wrong weft. 


Weaving, 15s. ; spliciug, 6s. 

None - 

W.C. clean them- 
selves. 




Knotte rs, 9s. to 14s. ; mending, 16s. 

Not excessive - 

built W.C. for them 
selves five years ago. 



Very good 

Weavers, 14s. fid. - - - - 

Practically none. 

Nominally 5d^ if 


Is. per day - - - 



General Remarks. 


SSSL-TV-*-*^ " 


Inilding very small, and will soon be replaced by a 
new one. Younger hands are employed in winding, 
others weave stockings with machines. Sick pay 
and infirmary orders as in No. 24. 


js is partitioned off 

is low. Finn about to move 
into new premises. Women do sewing in trousers, 
vests, and coats, but no pressing or fitting. No. 107 
complains of low pay tor sewing. 

twelve men employed tor heavier work, and hand 
looms. Two sisters weaving homespun are reported 
the best weavers in Wales. (Nos. 171 and 172.) Men 
tune and oil machines, and are paid by firm. Women 
clean the looms after drawing a piece. No fines for 
oil spots, as they disappear in the cleaning process, 
except in case of fine white flannel. The mill is a 
good modern building with excellent ventilation. 
Women work two looms each. 

Particularly respectable v 
Excellent ventilation. 


Mill well built. 


is a dying industry. 

Three newspapers printed here. Girls fold, b 


Weavers work one loom each. Rooms for wet spin- 
ning very hot. Girls kept at splicing for three 
years. Girls oil their own machines. Would like 
to be allowed to clean W.C.’s, which no one attends 


ir mill. The employer is 


_...„ ouch liked, and 

a family rather than a factory. 

is hot and ill- ventilated. 


Nice foreman now, but there used to be a tyran 
Girls reported the steadiest factory girls in distric 
Could not estimate weavers’ wages, as they vary s 
much. 


Very tiring to rush home for meals. Mostly married 
women whose husbands are at sea or out of work. 
No. 137, a widow. No smell, as yard is airy. Never 
caught any illness. Rags not cleaned or beaten. 


Some are very dirty. 
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THE EMPLOYMENT OF 


WOMEN. 


To Geoffrey Deage, Esq., Secretary, 

Roy'al Commission on Labour. 

Sm, , 30 Jane 1893 

ment In pursuance of instructions from the Chairman 

or Women, of the Commission and the Chairman of Committee C., 
conveyed to me in your letter of the 27th instant, _I have 
the honour to present the. following Report pn the Con- 
ditions of Women’s. Work in Scotland, which I have 
prepared for the press. The Report consists of the 
greater part of the last three reports sent in by Miss 
Margaret H. Irwin during the time she held the ap- 
pointment of Assistant Commissioner. I have omitted 
some paragraphs which did not bear on the subjects 
which the Lady Assistant.Commissioners were directed 
to inquire into, and also some letters and other docu- 
ments which, for various reasons, were not suitable for 
insertion in the Report.' In a -few cases I have supple- 
mented the evidence collected by Miss Irwin, with infor- 
mation obtained by me when I visited with her several 
places of employment in Scotland last December. This 
supplemental evidence is contained in footnotes, and is 
in all cases initialled by me. 

The Report is in the first person, and is in exactly the 
wording in which I received it from Miss Irwin. The 
order of the paragraphs has not been altered except 
that the two Appendices have been placed at the end of 
the whole Report instead of immediately following the 
section on shop assistants. 

I remain, 

Tour obedient servant, 

Eliza Orme. 


THE TAILORING TRADE. 

Introduction. 

opiaton In connexion with my inquiry into the conditions of 
of Scottish women’s work in the tailoring trade, I was invited to 
National Glasgow in the month of August to confer with repre- 
Tailors ™ sentatives of the Scottish National Operative Tailors’ 
Society in Society on the matter, and at a meeting of their execu- 
3HS tive, held subsequently, a committee was appointed to 
co-operate with me in collecting evidence regarding the 
women engaged in their trade. 

Instructions were at the same time issued to branch 
secretaries of the society throughout Scotland that 
assistance should be given me in my inquiry at such 
centres as I might arrange to visit. It was further 
suggested that the early part of September would be a 
convenient time to begin the work. 

As I was in receipt of similar requests from several 
of the organised men’s trades in the west of Scotland 
that were desirous of laying information regarding the 
condition of the women workers in their trades before 
the Royal Commission on Labour, I agreed to suspend 
the inquiry I was then pursuing in connexion with the 
textile workers of the northern district, and to comply 
with their proposals for taking evidence in the early 
autumn regarding miscellaneous trades. 

I drew up the following list of heads of the inquiry 
as those under which I proposed to collect special 
evidence regarding the conditions of women’s work in 
the tailoring trade : — 

(6.) Heads 1. Classification of workshops. 

inquiry. 2 ‘ Rates of "' a " es P a ‘d to women, as compared with 

those paid to men. 

3. General wages rates : 

Wages tables. 

4. Departments of the tailoring trade in which 

women are competing with men; results of 
this. 

4a. Attitude of the men’s union towards women 
workers. 

5. Effects of married women’s labour on the trade. 

6. Situation of workshops. 

Want of separate accommodation for men and 
women workers in workshops. 

7. Evasion of the Factory and Workshops Act 

through women taking work home to finish 
after shop hours. 

8. Case j of overtime, 

9. Irregularity of employment. 


10. Y arious_grievances. TnE 

(a.) Cases of girls working, without wages on Employ- 
the apprentice system, and being dis- 0 p W omen 
missed at the end of a period of service. — - ' ' 

( b .) Cases of favouritism. 

11. Results to workers of the division of labour 

system. 

12. Home workers. 

The method pursued by me in this inquiry was to (c.) Method 
classify the workshops, to select representative shops of inquiry, 
in each class, and to ascertain the conditions of work 
in these by personal visitation and by interviewing 
separately the employers and the men and women 
operatives there employed. 91 witnesses have been 
examined iu connexion with the tailoring trade. These 
include 18 employers and over 60 female workers. 

In my personal visitation of some of the workshops 
I have received valuable aid from Mr. John Stewart, 

Mr. M‘Ghic. Mr. Kennedy, members of the executive 
of the Scottish National Operative Tailors’ Society, 
from Mr. George Cooper, the general secretary of this 
union, and from Mr. Daniel M’Laughlin of the Amal- 
gamated Tailors’ Union. The members of the Tailoresses’ 

Union and their delegates to the trades council have 
also given great assistance. 

I have further to record that I have met with great 
readiness on the part of employers to afford me every 
facility for inspecting their workshops, and to supply' 
me with such information as I desired regarding 
wages, &c. 

1. Glassification of Workshops. 

The shops may be broadly classified as first-class 
shops, second-class shops, third-class shops, non-union 
shops, including those of the Jewish sub-contractors ; 
clothing factories. 

The first-class shops are those paying first-class rates (a.) chaiw- 
of wages, according to the Tailors’ Union log. These teristicsof 
shops do not, es a rule, employ women as inside workers, shops. als 
except as machinists, in which case they are kept 
strictly to machining for the men, and may be paid 
18s. or 20s. in the week, or even more. The work in 
the first-class shops is almost entirely confined to wliat 
is known as “ customer trade,” i.e. , the execution of 
special orders requiring superior skill in finish. The 
sewing is chiefly' done by the hand, and in these shops 
women may be found employed in the proportion of one 
machinist, or at the most two, to 30 or 40 men tailors. 

The chief grievance of the women in the first-class (j.) Gricv- 
sliops is the want of general and sanitary accommodation, ances in 
There being only' one woman, or at the most two, em- shops 1 " 88 
ployed, their comfort is frequently overlooked, and no 
special arrangements are made for them. 

In the second-class shops, those paying the second- ( e .) oharnc- 
class rate of wages according to the tailors’ log, the work, teristics or 
although still “ customer ” trade, is inferior to that of shops. " SS 
the first-class shops. As there is less hand sewing, the 
sewing machine comes more into play in the making of 
the garments, and more women are employed. 

Wliat the tailors regard as the thin end of the wedge (d.) Wo- 
of female, and therefore cheap and unorganised labour, gien’s la- 
is introduced here in the making of vests. seooncUoliiss 

This has been successfully resisted by the male ope- shops, 
ratives in the first-class shops, as the latter are stalled 
by highly'-skilled workmen who are organised as mem- 
bers of the union, and are therefore in a position to 
regulate the conditions of work in their shops. 

In the third-class shops there is still more machine («.)_ Charac- 
sewing ; a larger proportion of the workers are women, thVrd-cfass 
and these take vests to a greater extent than in the second- shops, 
class shops, and even trousers may' be taken by the 
women here, although this is rare. 

The non-union shops occupy a still lower grade. (/> chaise- 
They are frequently staffed almost entirely by women, teristicsof 
and coats may sometimes be made here by them. In shops. 1 " 01 ' 
the non-union shops everything is disorganised, and 
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TnB the rates may vary from week to week at the will of 
F,mm.oy- the employer. 

ot wohbx. In the shops of the Jewish sub-contractors the work 
— comes chiefly from the wholesale warehouses, and con- 
terisflcsot 0 " sists entirely of ready-made “ slop ’’ garments. 

Jewish sub- Men and women work side by side in these shops, 
contracting an( j on the division of labour system. Most of the 
shops. workers are On day wages; and they are all outside 
the union limits. Good wages may sometimes be made 
in the Jewish workshops, but the operatives are, as a 
rule, overdriven. , 

Contrary to the custom in the Gentile workshops, the 
machinists here are most frequently men. 

(A.) Charac- In the clothing factories the work is entirely stock 
[eristics of f or wholesale ready-made shops. The workers are all 
factories. women, with the exception of the “ cutter,” and in some 
cases the “ presser.” 

The work is done on the division of labour system, 
and as much as possible by means of the sewing 
machine. 


2. Bates of Win/es paid to Women 'as competed with those 
paid to Men. 

There is only one instance in Glasgow of a shop in 
which women are paid at the same rate as men ; the 
shop in question being that of the Co-operative Society 
in Great Clyde Street. The arrangement was brought 
' about by a threatened strike pn the part of the men 
against the women in the shop, who, were gradually 
taking up, at a lower rate, branches of the trade 
previously carried on by the men. 

The men insisted that the women should be dis- 
charged, but, on the intervention of the Tailors’ Union, 
an arrangement was arrived at by which the women 
were retained, their wages rates being raised, to the 
same level as the men’s. The rates paid the women 
here are according to the tailors’ log, viz. Vests, 
3s. 5d. to 3s. ll&f, according to the class of work; 
trousers, 3s. 4Jd. to 4s. Id. 

All “ extras ” are paid on the same scale as to the 
men, and the women do their own pressing. In the 
busy season seven or eight vests per week and eight or 
nine pairs of trousers are made on an average. In the 
slack season the workers state they “ are pleased with 
5s., 4s., or even 3s. in the week.” 

In shop No. 100, which is a first-class shop, the 
employer informed me he paid his women workers on 
a time log, but that their wages were certainly lower 
than those paid to the men for the same work. The 
, following quotations were given me : — 


The workrooms here are large, well lit, and well Tjtb 
ventilated, and excellent lavatories are provided. Shop Euri,oY 
No. 100 occupies an exceptional position in the trade ov wombf. 

owing to the fact that, while it is a firstrdass shop a large 

proportion of the workers are women and the rest are 
non-union men. 

It isboycotted, or “blocked” as the men say, by the (e.) Atti- 
Tailors’ Union, which has made several attempts to 
bring it within the pale of the society, and to establish Union 
in it the conditions imposed by the society’s rules, toward* 
The members of the union admit that the wages paid jjo. P ioe. 
to the women are good, but; these being lower than 
the men’s union rates, the employer obtains an unfair 
advantage by means of his women workers. Apparently 
the reason for the union’s taking up so hostile an 
attitude to this shop, while others where the same 
system obtains are largely let alone, lies in the fact that 
it is a first-class shop doing “ customer trade ” at first- 
class “ customer” prices, and as a rule the Tailors’ 

Union have been able to attach and control these 
especially as regards the exclusion of cheap unorganised 
female labour. ’They therefore regard the successful 
experiment of this employer as a dangerous menace 
to the power and influence of the men’s union. A 
further aggravation of the . men’s grievance is that in 
this shop women are employed in coat making, which is 
usually confined to men, except in the Jewish shops 
and the tailoring factories, which are not considered to 
- interfere with the legitimate trade. 

In shop No. 77, which is engaged both in order and (</,) In- 
wholesale work, the following figures were given me by 
the employer, and corroborated in a private interview rates paid 
I had with his workers, Nos. 123 and 124 (both men and 
women) : — 


In addition to sewing, the men do the fitting and 
pressing of the garments they make. 

In shop No. 78, which is engaged in the wholesale 
“ slop ” trade, the following are the rates: — 


3s. wd., as. lid. 


•s. Is. '.Id. lo 2s. 3d. 


This employer; No. 435, stated that during the slack 
season lie undertook to pay wages to the women at the 
rate of 10s. a week, and during the busy season a 
minimum fixed wage of 18s. a week with extra remu- 
neration according to production. The women in this 
shop press their work, using for the purpose irons 
weighing from 8 lbs. to 16 lbs., but the danger of using 
such heavy irons is minimised by the construction of 
the tables, which have appliances that enable the 
workers to run the irons over the cloth with little or no 
strain in lifting them. It is also a rule in this shop 
that the irons shall be carried to and from the stoves by 
lads. 

In the course of a subsequent interview with this 
employer, he stated that there were certain orders on 
which ho could not employ women, but that he had “no 
“ hesitation in saying that where women are employed 
“ on the same work as the men, they are paid at a 
« lower rate than the latter.” This was confirmed by 
the cutter in this shop, who stated that “ the bulk of 
“ work is given out indiscriminately to both sexes.”* 

• Mis-i Irwin and I visited this shop, No. 100, together. . The em- 
. ,-ir, prnlamei that ho engaged tailors for certain skilled 

wSSi, wo£en can.iot do When there is no such work in the 
ihoo he gives these tailors, to occupy their time, work requiring less 
Iki'l For all the work they do they receive higher pay than the 
women Another cause for difference of pay is that the women do no 


Here the men press their work, a male “presser” 
being kept for the women’s work. 

In shop No. 79, engaged in the wholesale “slop” 
trade, the following are the rates : — 


Women’s Rates. 


Tweed trousers, Is. 4 
Cord 


Is. 5 d. 


Tweed jackets, 3s. 3d. 
Bound „ 4s, 6 d. 

Tweed coats, 4s. 3d. 
Tweed „ 5s. 3d. 


No men workors. 


Here the men fit and press the coats and jackets they 
make, while a “ presser,” who is paid 30s. a week, is 
kept for pressing the women’s work. 

In shop No. 82, where chiefly second-class work is dong, 
it was stated by witness No. 137, atailoress, that trousers 
are finished by women at 2s. a pair, finishing including 
felling the foot of the trousers, putting in pockets, 
L 1 
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The sewing on top bands, working button-holes, five hours’ 

E mks° T work. “ Extras ” are paid at the rate of 2d. each item. 
of Women. If side seams are sewn by the hand, 6d. extra is given 
on the pair of trousers. 

The men in this shop get 3s. 9d. for what the girls 
are paid 2s, for. 

In shop No. 88, witness No. 152, a tailor, said that 
vests made in this shop by men at 3s. 6d. are sometimes 
given outside to women at Is. 9 d.* 

The employer in shop 88, stated he paid higher rates 
for vests made by women at home than for those made 
by women in the shop; but it may be added with 
respect to the credibility of this witness and to a state- 
ment which is at variance with what is customary in 
the trade, first, that I found no women employed as 
tailoresses in the workshop, only one girl being kept as 
a machinist ; second, that this employer described his 
workshop as “ clean, comfortable, and beautifully kept,” 
while on a personal inspection it proved to be very 
much the reverse in every point. 

In shop No. 133 the following are the rates : — 



Here the men press their work, which the girls do 
not do. 

Witness No. 147 stated she makes trousers at home 
for first-class shops at 3s. 6d. per pair. This includes 
machining, finishing, and all that is required. The 
price paid in the shop to the men for these is 4s. 9 d. 

Women machinists, who are invariably time-wage 
workers, are paid from 14s. to 20s. a week or more. 

In the Jewish workshops the men machinists may be 
paid 5s. or 7s. a day. 


os Wombs. 


3. General Wages Bates. 

There is no uniform rate of wages throughout the 
trade for women workers. 

Every shop has its own rate, which is chiefly 
determined by the will or the circumstances of the 
employer. 

Rates for “finishing” trousers may, for example, 
range from id. to f d. per pair (see witnesses Nos. 380 
and 378), in each case involving two hours’ work, to 9 d. 
per pair (see shop 101), according to the class of work. 
3 d. or 4 d. being the rates for the ordinary kind of 
finishing in clothing factories and lower class shops. 

Rates for “making” trousers may vary from Is. and 
Is. 3d. per pair (see 'witnesses Nos. 378 and 153), in- 
volving in the one case eight hours’ work and in the 
other four hours’ work,* to 3s. per pair (see shop 87) ; or 
with pressing, 3s. lid. and 4s. Id. (see shops 100 and 
107), the ordinary run being about Is. 6d. 

The rates for vest making run from 7 d. (see shop 134) 
to 4s. 6d. (see shop 100). The average lies possibly 
between Is. 6d. and 2s. 



The wages tables which follow illustrate the discre- 
pancy in the wages rates. 


* These periods were given by Nos. 378 and 153 respectively.— E.O. 


Tabular Statement of Women’s Wages. (Piece-work.) 
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Tabular Statement op Women’s Wages. (Piece-work) — continued. 
Class o( Workshop. | Rates paid for Vests. | Rates paid for Trousei 


Is. lid., 2s. 2d., 2s. 4d., 3s. 


is. lid. to Is. Cd. 

Is. 75d., “extras” 3d. each 


Shop 134 - - | Makes for Jew middlemen 

Shop 90 - - | Makes for wholesale fac- 


Sliop 110 • - Makes for wholesale ti 


No trousers made. 

Machining, 3s. per dozen ; 
finishing, 4d. and Od. per 

finishing, 3d. and 5 d. per pair 


7s. ; or 12 vests per week. 
About 16 vests per week. 


One pair takes about 14 hours: wages 
(with homo work) , 5s. to 8s. 


If.) Defini- 
tion of 
'• making ” 
and “ finish- 



With regard to the “ making ” and “ finishing ’ of 
trousers, it may be stated that the former includes 
outlining in thread the chalk markings of the cutter ; 
basting for the machine; preparing for the pressing, 
i.e., taking out basting threads and stitching small 
parts with the hand, preparing top bands for second 
stitching, making button-holes, and all the items 
included in “ finishing.” 

These last named maybe, as in shop No. 80, felling 
the foot seams, sewing on the buttons, and tacking the 
fly (this is paid at 1?<2., and the time required for it 
varies very much), or, as in shop No. 89, felling the 
bottoms, putting on bands, buttons, inside linings, tack- 
ing flies and pockets, opening and pressing bottoms 
(this takes 14 hours and is paid at 3d!., 5 d., and 6d.) ; or, 
as in shop No. 1 10. putting on bands, buttons, waist lining, 
and felling the bottoms, (this takes 1J hourB or more, 
and is paid at 3d. and 5<Z.) 

The wages tables on p. 14 and the earnings of home 
workers, pp. 20, 2 1 , 22, further illustrate the extent of the 
variation in rates that prevails among the women em- 
ployed in the tailoring trade in making and finishing. 

In the following instances the workers are on time 
wages : — 

Witness No. 102 is a Jewish sub-contractor. He 
supplied the following information regarding the wages 
he pays:— g ^ 

Machinists (men) - - - 5 0 per day. 

Finishers (women) - - 2 6 „ 

Button -hole hands (women) - 3 6 

Plain fellers (women) - - 2 6 „ 

Witness No. 145 is a German Jewess. She is em- 
ployed by a Jewish sub-contractor in a shop where men 
and women are engaged in coat making. 

She is paid 2s. 6 d. per day, and when idle receives no 
wages. Witness stated she knew several girls who are 
on a set wage of 6s. and 7s. per week, but declined to 
give their names and addresses. 

Witness No. 122 is a Jew who makes coats for the 
wholesale slop trade. He stated he paid his women 
workers time wages as follows : — 

Finishers - - 8s. to 16s. per week. 

Machinists - - 15s. to 21s. „ 


This witness also stated that some of his skilled men 
machinists frequently made 21. 10s. per week m the busy 
season. 

Shop No. 97 is a second-class shop, and employs three 
women workers on time wages. 


Witness No. 161 has worked here for eight years, and 
s paid 18s. per week for making vests. This is the only 
n stance I have met with of a regular vest maker work- 
ng on time wages. 

Witnesses Nos. 162 and 163 are machinists, and are 
:ach paid 16s. a Week. , 

Witness No. 164 is a machinist m a first-class shop. 
She machines for 40 men tailors, and is paid 19s. per 

VG Shop No 103 is that of a Jewish sub-contractor. This 
•mplover stated lie has usually from four to six women 
vorking for him, and that their wages rise from Is. 'id. 
:o 3s. and 3s. 6d. per day. 


Witness No. 432, whom I saw in this shop, stated she 
made 8s. a week. 

Witness No. 433 gave her wages as “ about 18s.” 

This shop afforded a curious illustration of the ten- 
dency of the Jewish tailors to sub-contract the work. I 
found that the machining here is undertaken by one 
man, the son-in-law of the employer, who sub-lets the 
machines and the work to the other operatives. 

I endeavoured to ascertain the terms on which this is 
done, but failed. 

The following witnesses are machinists and all on time 
wages : — 

Witness No. 143 is paid 15s. per week. 

„ ., 144 „ 14s. 

„ „ 150 „ 16s. 

„ „ 151 „ 15s. 

„ „ 169 „ 16s. 


4. Departments in the Tailoring Trade in which 
Women are competing with Men. 


The two departments in the tailoring trade in which 
women compete with men are vest making and trouser 
making, but this is only in the second-class, third-class, 
and lower grade shops. 

In the first-class shops there is rarely, if ever, any 
vest making done inside by women. Vests are some- 
times given out to be made by home workers, but the 
Tailors’ Union keeps a very strict watch on this, and 
represses it as much as possible. Trousers are never 
made by women in the first-class shops. 

Coats arc also made exclusively byrcen in the highest 
grade shops. 

Two causes bring about this result in the first-class 
shops. 

Firstly, these shops are engaged solely in “ customers’ ” 
work, and their trade requires a high standard of skill, 
as regards cut and fit. This women workers very rarely 
possess in the requisite degree. Experienced workers 
have told me this is due in some measure to their not 
having served a regular apprenticeship to their trade 
like the men, also to their not having the muscular 
strength necessary to give the proper shape to the gar- 
ments in the pressing process (this latter is a delicate 
and highly skilled operation), and, further, many women 
workers assert, to the jealousy hitherto existing on the 
part of the men tailors, which has prevented their 
giving any assistance or instruction to their female 
fellow workers. 


of shops" 


Secondly, the influence of the Tailors’ Union among 
the operatives of the first-class shops has been successful 
in protecting these from the inroads of what they con- 
sider to be cheap female labour. 

Shop No. 100 has already been noted as an exception 
in its class. This shop,’ while employing a large 
number of women workers in vest, trouser, and even 
coat making, has been able both to maintain what is 
advertised as a first-class trade and to bid defiance to 
the union. 

Vest making is the branch of the trade women can Sen'ecom- 
most easily take up when they are allowed to do so, and, petition^ 
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(«.) Compc- 

trouser 

making. 


(/.) Men’s, 

rotes for 


(ff.) Men's 
and women’s 

eoat making. 



(i.) Employ- 
ment of 
tailoresses 

cliinfsts. 


consequently in many of the second-class, and in all the 
third class and lower grade Shops, where a less degree 
of skill is required, and where, as in the lower grade 
shops, the influence of the union: is less powerful, vests 
-- now being made principally by women- As women 
•leers take the vests at the “ nwn terms. 


while men insist on being paid at the union rates, the 
result is that vest making has become the chief plank 
by which women are being floated into the trade. 

The following are the men’s rates for vest making 
according to the Tailors’ Union log 


Bound - 


4s. llld. 
5s. na. 


With these may be compared the women’s minimum 
7 d., maximum (rare), 4s. 6d. (See wages tables, p. 266.) 

Trousers are chiefly made by men in second-class 
shops where a better trade is done. In some of the 
second-class, and in all the third-class and lower grade 
shops, they are made by women at the employer’s own 
rates, while men make them at what is known as third- 
class rates. But even between the third class and the 
women’s rates there is a great difference, as the follow- 
ing figures show : — 


Men’s Union Rates for Trouser Making. 


3rd Class 
2nd Class 


Ss. 4id. 3s. lid. 

3s. Old. is. 4 d. 


4s. 71 d. 
5s. 2d. 


1st Class 


5s. Old. 


With these may be compared the women’s minimum 
Is. 1-id., maximum 4s. Id. ( See wages tables, p. 266). 

Shops Nos, 100 and 107 have already been noted as 
exceptions. 

Coats are always made by men, even in the second 
and third-class shops. 

Women are to be found employed on coats in the 
Jewish shops and the clothing factories, where garments 
are made in the division of labour system, and they may 
occasionally be found in non-union shops. . 

In shop No. 77 (non-union) the employer informed me 
he had had in his workshop . three liighly-skilled tailor- 
esscs, who earned on an average 30s. a week m the 
making of coats and jackets. But, with the exception 
of shop No. 100, 1 have not met with any case in which 
women are engaged in what is technically called the 
“ making ” of coats, i.e., the making throughout, with 
the exception of cutting and fitting. In the Jews’ shops 
and the clothing factories, the women are employed in 
felling and tacking the linings, and in other less impor- 
tant work connected with finishing. 

Thus, although in the third-class and lower grade 
shops the men have practically ceded the exclusive 
right of making vests and, to a large extent, that of 
making trousers, in the second-class shops, which form 
a sort of debatable land for union and non-union influ- 
ences, a struggle is still carried on against this incursion 
of cheap female labour. The battle is waged with more 
or less energy and success according to the influence of 
the union in the individual shops. 

In the case of shop No. 107 (co-operative) already re- 
ferred to, the union was . successful in bringing about 
the payment of the women workers according to the 
Men’s Union log, and so removing the objection, of the 
men to their competition. 

In some of the shops the practipo. has been introduced 
of. employing tailoresses as machinists, the object being 
to cm pipy these women on the making of vests during 
their spare time. As the machinists are all on time 
wages the vests tl^ey make fall in as extra profit to the 
employer.. 

Witness No. 140 is a machinist in shop No. 85 (second- 
class). A proposal, was made by the enkployeV here that 
she, should assist the, men with vest making. The 
latter, however, strongly resisted this, and threatened 
to strike if it were pressed. After some conferences 
between the employer and the men, the former finally 
withdrew his proposal, 


In shop No. 88, the machinist, witness No. 151, lias a The 
set -wage of 15s. a week for machining, and makes one or 
two vests per week in her spare time, nothing extra o> Women. 
being allowed her for this. Shop No. 88 is a third- — 
class shop, and the men have been unable to resist the 
practice. 

Witness No. 143 is a machinist, and lias a set wage of 
15s. a week. In addition to her machining, she makes, 
on aii average, three vests per week. 

Witness No. 144 is also a machinist and is on a set 
wage of 14s. a week. She makes, perhaps, from two to 
three vests per week on an average. No extra payment 
is given in either case for the vests made, and the 
women do them in addition to machining for from 
8 to 12 men. 

Witness No. 133 is also a machinist and has 15s. a 
week in shop No. 89. She assists ivith finishing. I do 
not quote further illustrations of this practice, but I am 
informed by many operatives that it is very general and 
has a tendency to increase. The opposition of the men’s (*.) Atti- 
union to the practice is based on two reasons, firstly, men orara- 
that the vests made by these machinists would otherwise tives to- ' 
fall to the men workers, and secondly, as the women ward .® this 
themselves complain, they are being made by workers prac lcp ‘ 
under unfair conditions.* 

Another custom which gives rise to considerable Auctions for 
discontent on the part of the male and female operatives machining, 
is that of deducting for machining what they consider 
a disproportionate sum from the price paid for the 
making of each garment. 

. Theoretically the sum thus deducted gocs to pay the 
wages of the women machinist and to pay the expense 
of thread and the up-keep of the sewing machine. The 
tailors claim that too large an allowance is made for 

For example, a man makes a pair of trousers, which 
according to the tailors’ log are rated at 4s. Obd. (third- 
class rates), but for which the mail really receives only 
3s. 2d., the difference being deducted for the machining. 

On an average an employer takes 4s. per week for 
machining off every man employed in his shop. In a 
third-class shop 15 or 20 men may be employed, giving 
a total deduction of 3Z. or 41. respectively. For 15 men 
the employer may keep one woman machinist at 15s. a 
week and a young girl as a “ thread machinist ” at 7s. a 
week, total wages equal 22s. a week. 

For 20 men two women machinists may be kept, each 
at 15s. a week, equal to 30s., thus leaving a profit of 38s. 
in the one case and 50s. in the other. 


In the higher grade shops the sum deducted relative 
to the wages paid is even greater, as the proportion 
of men to women machinists employed is larger, owing 
to there being more hand sewing and less machining on 
the garments made. 

The women, and more especially the members of the 
Tailoresses’ Union, consider that they are used as a 
means of unfair deductions from the men under this 
system, and from “esprit.de corps ” they object to it.f 

4a. Attitude of Men's Union towards Women 
Worlcers. 

. Until recently the men operatives in the tailoring 
trade, when not distinctly hostile to women workers, 
have, for the most part preserved an attitude of armed 
neutrality towards them. This is entirely due to the 
action of the latter in underselling them in certain 
branches of the trade. The rules of the Scottish 
National Operatives Tailors’ Society contain a clause to 
the effect that no member of the union shall in any way 
assist a woman in work connected with the trade. 

It may be stated, however, that although, this rule 
lids been instituted as a protective measure, and is 
indicative of the general policy of the society in the 
past, it has never been rigorously carried out in 
practice. 

Within the past two years there has been a distinct 
change in the'attitude of the men towards their women 
fellow-workers, and the members of the Tailors’ Union 
take an active part in the work of organising the women, 
with the object of obtaining better conditions of work 
for them, and also to protect themselves from dis- 
organised competition and underselling. 




st on tliis subject in Miss Ir 


t Miss Irwin and I visited n £ew employers together. They were 
unanimous in denying that men and women do the same work. The 
women require assistance, e.g.. fitting and pressing, and s inetiines in 
other matters. They explained the higher wages earned by men by t ho 
difference in skill. I understand that the employers at the rest of the 
shops quoted have not been interrogated on these points.— E. O. 


Si 


Ground 

ostility. 


(r.) Change 
of policy on 
pnrtof men's 
society. 
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ociety,1892. 


The -Individual members of > the union have long shown an 
Kmi’loy- active sympathy towards the women- workers, but it 
Women, was only at the annual conference held in Glasgow in 
0F — - ' February 1892 that any formal expression of interest 

('!■) W as made by the society. This is very much due tothe 

“Xs" instigation of the Glasgow branch of the union. The 

women’s following resolution was proposed by Mr. George 

JJSJte passed Cooper, secretary, and carried unanimously : — _ 

5," con- “ That in any firm where female labour is em- 

fcrence ot ployed, and the standard rate of wages and 

\ational recognised' time log not paid, it should be the duty 

operative of the N.E.C. to stamp such firm ‘unfair.’ 

Further, that our members be not allowed to work 
therein till once these conditions are complied with. 
N.E.C. , branch committees, and members to have 
this rule strictly enforced. Further, it be an in- 
struction from this conference that all branches 
make inquiries, and wherever this grievance exists 
they communicate the same to the N.E.C. Also, 
it lie an instruction to the N.E.C. to initiate a 
movement for the organisation of th'e female 
workers in' our trade, the funds of our society to be 
responsible for the initiatory expenses. In no case 
shali any of our members be justified m teaching 
or in preparing or finishing work for females.” 

In Glasgow ah effort has been made by the Women’s 
Protective and Provident League to organise the women 
workers in a union. This union sends two women 
delegates to represent it at the Glasgow Trades. Council. 

Very friendly, although quite informal, relations exist 
between the men’s and the women’s union, and it is 
expected that the action of the former may, in the 
future, have important results in regulating the con- 
ditions of women’s work in the tailoring trade, homo 
difficulty remains to be overcome on the part ot the 
women themselves. Owing to the , somewhat hostile 
attitude shown them in the past by the men’s umon a 
slight mistrust has foeeiy engendered towards the iattei. 

This, however, is apparently fast disappearing. 

What the women chiefly fear is that any agitation on 
the part of the men for the payment of equal rateato 
women workers might result in the exclusion ot the latter 
from- the trade. The general opinion among the m^an. 


W.O;t 


In the other case the husband is a head waiter, who The 
takes summer engagements at Highland hotels and goes ^^t'op 
idle the rest of the year, leaving his wife to support women. 
him. 

Witness No. 139,* iVho is a woman of unusual intelli- 
gence and experience, is strongly of opinion that the 
unregulated competition of married women in the 
tailoring trade is injurious to the interests of the 
majority of the women workers. Witness states that 
iff many instances tailors marry women engaged in their 
trade, and after marriage take advantage of their wives’ 
labour to live, in idleness. This witness also strongly 
urged that employers should inquire into the circum- 
stances of the women they employ, and that some chock 
should be placed on the competition of married women. 

6. Sanitation of Workshops. 

I have found in the course of my inquiry that many ^ De ( ec _ 
tailors’ workshops are seriously defective as regards tivesanita- 
sanitaijion. As a rule they are either attic or what the tion> 
workers term “ pit ” shops. 

In the former case they usually consist of long, low (j.) Attio 
garrets, with a “lean-to ’’ roof, and arc reached,, it may shops, 
be, by five or six flights of close, filthy, evil smelling 
stairs. At every landing the air of these may bo 
polluted by effluvia from a lavatory, which is usually 
in a most insanitary condition. Mery often no lavatory 
exists. By an almost universal and highly objection- 
able arrangement the tap that supplies the water for 
drinking purposes is also to be found in the limited 
enclosure of the lavatory. 

In summer the heat in these attic workrooms is 
intolerable, owing to their nearness to the roof and the 
skylight windows by which they are lighted, while the 
slope in the wall and the ceiling cuts off a large propor- 
tion of the cubic feet of air. In the winter the workers 
suffer equally from cold. 

The conditions of the tailors’ workshops seem some- 
times to induce a degrading slovenliness of attire in the 
men workers. 

In the “pit” shops there is sometimes an entire („.) ••pit” 
absence of daylight, when the gas is kept burning shops, 
from morning till night. These shops, which ! 


telli-ent and experienced female operatives, e.g >, witnesses from morning till night, these shops, which are prac 

No““S 140 119 others I have mot, .seems to Hod* odkm, md* reached b; trap stairs 


(a.) Feelin) 


Nos. 139, 140, 149, -,, y , „ - . 

be that it would be more judicious for the women to 
aim at a time log of tlicir own, which would give not 
equal rates but a partial adjustment of the discrepancy 
that now. exists between their rates and those ot the 
men, at'lcast until altered conditions allow of a woman s 
obtaining .the same, training and skill as are possessed 
bv the* men- workers anil beipg admitted to first-class 
shops and all -the .^ranches of ,thp .trade, Opinion is, 
however, much divided on this point. 

5. Effects of Married Women’s Labour on the 
, < Trade. ■ 

A strong representation has been made to me by 

various’ workers (chiefly women) regarding what they 
consider the evils resulting from the competition of 
p01 ‘ married women in the trade. 

„ , _ It is contended that the latter not only unduly 

lridb?° nS increase the competition, but that, in many instances, ns 
workers married women are not entirely dependent on then own 

ccmhcHifnn earnings; they take work at lower i rates than women 

of married who are. and ‘consequently their work has a strong- 

women. tendency to lower wages. I cannot say that 1 have 

ic.) Results fc w ith evidence to confirm the latter part ot the 

on this' 17 charge, and from the cases; of married workers which I HI1 example, 

point have investigated, I am disposed to conclude that if any 8olely m“ customers trade. 

tendency does exist among them to take work at Lower employed here and one -worn# 
Id.) mh. rate,, it i. move prob.blv dm to the MM# 
touiiency of tlie ir circumstances. (Sec witnesses Nos. 153, -W, ZW, 
ment”? y_ 305, 378, 379, among the home workers, pp. 20, -1, zz). 
wonSo There is also a possible tendency in the employment 
draw W0?k Of married women to draw the work from the shops to 
from the homes where it may be done under bad conditions. 
u," r i.om? t0 h A strong feeling .exists among many of the operatives 
fh»t employers ■ should be recommended to ““ 
ib_T03tieatioHdnto tbc citcumstances ot those, they cm- 
KWR a view to controlling the - bompetitiean ot 
ploy, wren a v ^ T t is. however, a little 


(?) 


employ 1 married women in the trade. • ~ --r 

rnent of difficult to sec how this could be made efficacious. 

"mmort nWitnfess No. 270 quoted two cases in illustration of 

». wlmt she considered, to be the unfair competition of 

peubmuof' on\'caset'tiie wifwof an engineer, who is. in steady 

women employment, receiving good wages, vegu- 

quotedby larly from the shops. This couple have no f ami y. 


(/.) Install- 


unlighted and dangerous of descent to those 
familiar with them. These frequently terminate in 
close, dark passages that serve to further cut off the 
work rooms from the outside air. The atmosphere 
of these shops is usually heavy with the fumes of 
g as _ m ore particularly is this the case when, as often 
happens, gas stoves are employed for heating the press- 
ing irons. 

I have not found that the fact of a shop being a first (d.) Condi- 
class one insures that the accommodation provided for J|°ns " t ° ^ by 
the workers is superior to that of the lower grade shops, position in 
or that the place a shop occupies in the trade classifica- the trade, 
tion can be taken as any indication of its sanitary 
condition and appomtments. I have found clothing fac- 
tories, slop shops, and Jewish w-orkshops, although rarely 
the last named, in which the lighting, ventilation, and 
sanitary, accommodation were admirable, while first 
class employers might be found who lodge their workers 
in attics or cellars, where arrangements for health 
and decency are alike disregarded. 

As already stated,'- owing to there being rarely more 
than two women employed as inside workers in the first- 
class shops, there is usually no special provision made 
for their comfort. The following ease may be taker, as 

example: Shop No. 91 is a first-class shop engaged («•) Ex- 
’ ’ “ --‘■jmers” trade, , Forty men tailors are 9™?. 1 ®,— . 

and one woman machinist. c 

approached by a narrow spiral staircase > 
with 72 steps. This staircase is perfectly dark most of 8 
the way and extremely dangerous in some parts. As a 
result of previous experience, I had provided myself 
with a taper and matches on the occasion of my visit, 
and so was able to get safely over the worn and broken 
steps. I Was informed a fatal accident had occurred 
here a few years ago. On reaching the workshop I 
found the room set apart for the machinist to be a sort 
of box partitioned off from the men’s quarters. It has 
a sloping roof and measured six feet by nine. The only 
means of ventilation provided is a skylight window in 
the roof, Which cannot be opened, because by a strange 
arrangement it opens, not into the outside air, but under 
another roof, that of the lavatory provided for the men. 

This latter is the onlyi-sanitary accommodation in the 

workshop. The water supplied for drinking is from a 
same enclosure. The machinist here, No. 




L 1 3 
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Tub 164, who is paid a set wage of 19s. per week, looked 
Employ- wonderfully healthy considering the conditions of her 
or WoMEff. work, but this was probably due to her living in a coun- 
— try suburb and going home every evening. Her hours 
are 9 n.m. to 6 p.m., with an interval of 14 hours 
for dinner. Saturdays 9 a.m. to 1 p.m. She said 
she had to work very hard to keep 40 tailors going, 
but that her wage was sure, and she considered herself 
well-off in the matter of holidays, being allowed a week 
at the fair time and one day in October and one in 

(/.) Ri- In shop No. 76, that of a Jew contractor, I found the 
sanitation of wol 'k rooms close and overcrowded, the men and women 
various working by each other. Sanitary accommodation is 
shops. common to both sexes. 

In shop No. 77, a non-union shop, doing an inferior 
class of work, the workshop is large, airy, and fairly 
clean. Lavatories and dressing rooms are provided for 
the women workers. 

In shop No. 78, also a non-union shop, but of a better 
class than No. 77, the workshop is excellent as regards 
lighting and ventilation; good lavatory accommodation 
is provided specially for the women workers. 

In shop No. 79 the work rooms are dark, dirty, and 
dilapidated, and the sanitary accommodation in- 
sufficient. 

In shop No. 80, which is a trouser factory, between 60 
and 70 workers (women) are employed. The shop is 
close, dirty, and badly ventilated, only one lavatory is 
provided, and the water supply for drinking purposes 
is kept in the same enclosure. The workers strongly 
object to this. 

Shop No. 81, four men and eight women are em- 
ployed. Only one lavatory is provided, and this is used 
by both men and women. 

Witness No. 137, a worker, here complained of the 
extremely dirty condition in which the lavatory is kept, 
and affirmed it is cleaned only once a year. 

Shop No. 84 is a second-class shop. 

This is one of the “ pit shops.” The descent to it is 
by a rickety, perpendicular stair, terminating in a long, 
dark passage stored with dirty lumber. I found the 
atmosphere of the workshop very close and unwhole- 
some, the only daylight came through a grated window 
looking up into the street, and the air was laden with 
the fumes of the gas which was burned during most of 
the day. There is only one lavatory provided for both 
sexes, and this the gii-ls state they find impossible to use 
owing to its situation. A worker here, witness 136, was 
obliged to leave on account of illness brought on by the 
insanitary conditions of the shop. 

Shop No. 85 is a second-class shop. It consists of 
two attics, a large one where’the men are employed and 
a smaller one set apart for the machinist, who is the 
only woman worker. The workshop is of a sufficient 
size and otherwise satisfactory, but the stair which 
leads to it is extremely filthy, and, according to the 
statement, of witness 140, “ is never swept from one 
year’s end to another.” This witness further stated, 
with regard to defective sanitation that, only one lava- 
tory is provided. This lavatory is a dry one, and is used 
by about a dozen persons of both sexes. Witness affirmed 
it had only been cleaned twice in five months. From 
the condition in which I found it on the occasion of my 
visit I am disposed to believe this assertion. On account 
of the effluvia witness has four times appealed to the 
sanitary authorities on the matter, but although an in- 
spector called on every occasion after her application, no 
alteration has been made in the sanitary arrangements. 
The first appeal was made by witness six months 
previous to her making her statement to me respecting 
the matter. 

Shop No. 87 is a second-class shop. The women em- 
ployed here are six in number and they practically work 
in the same room as the men, the arrangement being 
that the latter sit on the floor in the centre of the room, 
while the former are ranged outside of this on a raised 
platform, which is separated from the rest of the room 
by a partition about 3 feet high. Only one lavatory is 
provided for both sexes. It is at the entrance to the 
shop, and a sink and water tap for drinking is in the 
same enclosure. The lavatory was in a very dirty con- 
dition when I visited the shop, and the workers comr 
plained to me regarding it. 

In shop No. 82, in which nine women are employed, 
the lavatory accommodation is common to both sexes. 

In shops 83, 93, and 94, each employing one girl, no 
sanitary accommodation is provided. 

Shop 89 is that of a sub-contractor, who makes 
trousers for the Jewish middlemen. 


On my visit to this shop I found seven women em- m 
ployed in the work room. The latter is a good sized Bmflot- 
apartment but bare, dirty, and dilapidated, and there is 
no sanitary accommodation. It is approached by a dark °* _” IRX 
and filthy stair, on which I was informed by one of the 
neighbours the rats from the drains swarmed even in 
the daylight. The women were dirty, ragged, arid 
miserable looking, and the average wages earned are the 
lowest I have met with (see table of wages). This shop 
is situated in one of the poorest localities, and, with its 
-workers, represents the lowest conditions in the trade. 

Shop 90 is that of a female sub-contractor, who used 
her private house as a workshop. The rooms, although 
small, were fairly comfortable and clean. 

Shop 97 is a second-class shop. I found three women 
employed here. They have a room set apart for them, 
which is clean, well lit, and fairly well ventilated. The 
only grievance complained of is the absence of lavatory 
accommodation for the women. The sanitary authorities 
have visited the shop several times, but the girls think 
that owing to their difficulty in speaking of this matter 
they have been misunderstood, and the defect has not 
been detected. 

Shop 98 is a shop factory in the East End, the wages 
are low, and a very poor class of workers is employed, 
but the workshop is one of the best I have seen in 
respect of cleanliness, lighting, ventilation, and sanitary 
accommodation. The latter is outside the workshop and 
kept in excellent condition. The workshop itself is high 
m the roof and has plenty of floor space. A large bay 
window at the end gives an abundant supply of light, 
and there are also ventilators throughout the room, 
which is an unusually large one. 

Shop 99 is that of a contractor to wholesale ware- 
houses. The workshops occupy the attic flat of the 
employer’s dwelling-house. I found here the usual 
“lean-to” roof, with its consequent closeness of atmos- 
phere. The rooms in this case are very small. Light, 
and air can only be had through the single skylight 
window in each. This shop employs a very poor class 
of workers. 

Shop 100 is a first-class shop. The peculiar conditions 
of work in it are already described on page 13. The 
work rooms are excellent in point of sanitary arrange- 
ments and general comfort. 

Shop 101 is a large clothing factory. The workrooms 
here are large, bright and airy and the sanitary accom- 
modation is satisfactory. The workers were very 
respectable looking girls, and, I may mention, as a 
pleasant feature met with on my visit to this shop, that 
on being taken round by the employer, I found them 
engaged in sinking together in chorus in the several 
rooms. The singing was not interrupted by the entrance 
of. the employer, who seemed to have very good relations 
•with his workers. 

Shop 102 belongs to a Jewish sub-contractor, who uses 
his house as a workshop. The employer here showed 
great readiness to give every information regarding his 
workers and their wages, &c. but apparently preferred 
to impart it on the doorstep. On my requesting to see 
the shop I was informed they were “busy finishing up,” 
and it was “ not convenient that day.” ' Finally, when 
I ha,d gone half-way down stairs, I was recalled and told 
I might come in if I would refrain from speaking to any 
of the, workers “lest it should hinder them from their 
work.” Inside I was shown two dirty, overcrowded, 
evil-smelling dens, in one of which five squalid looking 
women were huddled together at work. They appeared 
afraid to lift their heads when I entered, and the em- 
ployer showed much nervous apprehension as to my 
making any investigation. In the other room several 
equally miserable looking men wore employed. The ap- 
pearance of driving and strain in this shop left a very 
painful impression. 

Shop 103 is that of a Jewish contractor, who is engaged 
in similar work but on a larger scale than the employer 
in the previous instance. In this case the workshop is 
also within the dwelling-house, and the same dirt and 
squalor prevail. Men and women are employed in one 
room, which had the appearance of being overcrowded. 

The husband, wife, daughter, and son-in-law are all 
engaged in this shop. The same strain was apparent 
among the workers, one of whom informed me they had 
“ all to slave bitterly.” Great readiness was shown 
here to admit me and show me everything, opportunity 
being taken by the whole family to pour forth com- 
plaints regarding low prices and falling trade. 

Shop 106 is a third-class shop. The work rooms are 
very comfortable and the internal arrangements 
generally are satisfactory. 
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Shop 107 is that of the Co-operative Works, Great 
Clyde Street. The work rooms here are also satisfactory. 

Shops 112 and 114 are both “ pit shops.” No. 112 is 
a first-class shop and employs only one woman ma- 
chinist. No. 114 is a thud-class shop and employs 
several women tailoresses. They both possess the 
objectionable features of want of light, an unwhole- 
some atmosphere, and general insanitary conditions. 

Shop 113 is a small domestic workshop employing a 
few young girls. It is clean and comfortable. 

Shop 86 (non-union) is an attic shop with a ‘ ‘ lean-to ” 
roof and skylight window. It is close, dirty, and 
unwholesome, and approached by a narrow and filthy 
stair. 

New lavatories have been put in here lately, but I 
was informed by witness No. 142 that the workers had 
suffered great discomfort owing to the bad conditions 
under the previous arrangements. 

7. The Practice of Taking Work Some to finish 
after the Workshop Sours. 

The evidence of the majority of the witnesses exa- 
mined tends to prove that as regards “ finishers ” direct 
breaches of the Factory and Workshops Act in respect 
1 of overtime are not frequent or systematic. 

On the other hand I have received abundant testi- 
mony pointing to the almost universal evasion of the 
benefit of the Act through the custom of women 


taking work home to finish after shop hours. 

Witness No. 153, who has had 20 years’ experience 
in the trade, stated that in “ all the shops she knew of, 

“ workers evaded the Act by taking work home to 
“ finish.” This worker gave a list off hand of 12 shops 
as examples. 

Witness No. 264 said she believed “Overtime in 
“ shops was now stopped, or nearly so, but the girls 
“ took the work home instead.” 

Witness added she “ never knew of a shop that did 
not give work home to finish.” 

I endeavoured to ascertain as far as possible whether 
the practice of taking work home to finish was due to 
the requirements of the employer of to the wishes of 
the workers themselves. . . 

I have obtained the following expressions of opinion 
on the matter. 

Witness No. 263, who stated that in all the shops with 
which she was acquainted the workers took work home 
at night, further affirmed that “ the women are glad to 

^Witness No. 136 stated she had frequently been 
“ obliged in her last shop to take work home three 
“ nights in the week and sit up till past 11 o’clock over 
“ it.” Witness stated the work was there to be done, 
and it was understood it must be got through in some 

Witness No. 131, who is an employer, shop No. 77, 
stated he “strongly discouraged” home work, but 

tacitly admitted it was given from his shop. 

In shop No. 98 the employer admitted that his 
workers take work home at night. Witness No. 267, 
who is employed here, said the girls were glad to take 
work home, as otherwise they were not able to make a 
living owing to the long period of slackness. 

Witnesses Nos. 129, 130, 131, and 132 stated they 
were glad to take work home in the busy season. Their 
employer, witness No. 134, said he thought the eager- 
ness of the girls to take work home was accounted for 
by the long period of slackness : practically they could 
only count on six months of good work during the 

5,6 Witness No. 139 stated that machinists who do vests 
are sometimes obliged to take them home after shop 
hours. The reason given by this witness for the pre- 
valence of home work is the same as that given by 
the other workers, i.e., the inability of the women to 
make a sufficient wage during shop hours. 

Witness No. 128 is a “ presser m shop No. 78. He 
stated he was much against home work, but the girls 
often persisted in taking work home to finish in order 
to increase their earnings. I was requested by this 
witness to address, the girls in the shop on the subject 
of home work and counsel them against it, a request 1 
had necessarily to decline complying with. 

, D I have received evidence that, with three exceptions, 
he W ork is taken home to be finished after shop hours from 
all the shops quoted in the tables given on p 266 

The exceptions are shop No. 107 (co-operative), from 
which no homework is given ; shop No. 100, regarding 
which I have not been able to obtain evidence m this 
respect ; shop No. 87, where I am obliged to regard the 
evidence supplied by witness No. 148 as doubtful. 


8. Oases of Overtime. , The 

, .... . . , . Employ- 

I have made special inquiry as to contravention oi meht 
the Factory and Workshops Act in respect to the cm- or Wombs. 
ployment of women beyond the limit of hours specified 
by the Act. I have received the following evidence 
on this point. . , „ 

Witness No. 139 stated that in the shop where she ^“oVertime. 
was employed the girls were frequently required by the 
employer to work overtime, and were taken by him to 
work in the front shop, where they were passed off as 
shop assistants, and the factory inspector was thus 
deceived. 

Witness was dismissed from the shop owing to her 
refusal to work after 4 p.m. on Saturdays. 

Information regarding the practice of this employer 
was sent to the factory inspector by the Women’s Pro- 
tective and Provident League, and, being detected on 
one occasion, a fine was imposed. This employer has 
since given over the practice. 

Witness stated that the machinist, No. 311, in this 
shop had been kept working till 9 p.m. Witness further 
affirmed that machinists are often kept after working 
hours, and that, on engaging, an agreement is frequently 
made that no deduction shall be made from their wages 
during the fair and other holidays, on the tacit 
understanding that they will work overtime when 
required. 

Witness stated that girls will often go through as 
much work from Friday morning to Saturday night as 
during all the preceding days of the week. Witness 
stated that in one case she knew of, the shop was 
shut and the girls left in it to finish their task, and 
that in another the girls were sometimes kept till past 
7 p.m. . 

Witness further stated that no overtime is worked in 
the union shops, as the men keep a sharp look out in 
these and would expose the practice. 

Witness No. 137 had been employed m the same shop 
as witness No. 139, and gave evidence to the same 
effect. 

Witness No. 270 stated it was a common occurrence 
to keep machinists working overtime in shops, and that 
she had herself suffered ii 


n this v 


i the Tailoring 


The tailoring trade is pre-eminently a “ season trade," (o.) Results 
and one of the chief drawbacks from which workers in ,°H^ f u ; ra . 
it have to suffer is apparently the long period ot slack- payment, 
ness that intervenes every year. 

As the tailoring trade is not only a “ season but 
also to a large extent a “ fashion ” trade, this slack time 
may last from three to six mouths, according to the 
class of trade in the various shops and the degree to 
which change of seasons and of fashion regulate it. 

The wages tables given on p. 14 indicate to some (o-l^Fludu- 
extent the fluctuations that prevail. oarainus 

In shop No. 87, for example, there is a maximum of consequent 
20s. during the busy season, and an average of 8s. °^ t r y rc 0 g ( u em - 
during the slack season. In shop No. 79 the busy payment, 
season average is 14s., and the slack ditto about 9s. 

It is stated that the work in lower grade shops and 
slop factories, if worse paid, is, in many cases, more con- 
tinuous than in the medium class shops, the reason given 
beino- that the former class of shops not infrequently 
contfnue to make stock for home and export trade 
all the year round, and that their trade is less sensitive 
to changes of fashion. The latter class, again, is de- 
pendent on “ customer ” trade, which is largely affected 
by seasons and fashions. . , „ 

In shop No. 77, which does a partial “customer 
trade, but is not of a sufficiently high standing to com- 
mand a steady flow of “ customer” orders, the employer 
informed me that it was usual for Ins employees to 
supplement their earnings with him by working in the 
early spring for the wholesale shops that are busy 
making up stock for summer at that time. This em- 
ployer went on to say he did not pay off his workers 
during the slack season, but divided the orders among 
them. - 

The girls in this shop informed me tnere were irc- 
quent cases of workers remaining at home a week or 
two at a time without work. 

10. Various Grievances. 

(A.) Cases of Girls working without Wages on the Ap- 
prenticeship System, and being dismissed at Jie end 
of a period of Service. 

(B.) Cases of Favouritism. 

\ ju consequence of a statement frequently macie («.) Bvi- 
to me by operatives of both sexes, and othOT connected 
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.ROYAL COMMISSION ON. LABOUR: 


The 

Empi-oy- 
oii Women. 


(i. (Training 
and employ. 

apprentices. 


‘“nritfrn ” 
on t he part of 

intendents. 


(a.) Feeling 
on the part 
of operatives 
towards this 


with the tailoring trade, to the effect that a practice 
prevailed of taking on young girls as apprentices and 
dismissing them at the end of a period without a 
sufficient catise and after profit has hcen made of their 
services, I made a special inquiry on this point. 

I have not received much definite evidence regarding 
it, but quote the following statements made by wit- 
nesses who are all operatives of intelligence and 

Witness No. 153 stated the practice was a common 
one in Jewish workshops, and stated she knew of a case 
in which a girl had been employed in one of those shops 
for three months a3 an apprentice without wages, and 
was then turned away without sufficient cause. 

Witness No. 263 stated, with reference to this system, 
that “ cases are common of learners being kept for 
“ months and then discharged without wages, especially 
“ in the Jews’ shops.” 

Witness No. 264 stated she had been kept working 
for nine months without wages as an apprentice. 

Witness No. 268 stated that it ‘‘is customary amongst 
“ the’ Jewish tailors to take on girls as learners without 
“ wages and to discharge them at the end of three 
“ months for fresh hands.” 

Witness No. 131 stated that in his shop apprentices 
are taken on without wages to begin with. If they 
make fair progress, at the end of six weeks they are 
paid 2s. 6 d. a week, rising, it may be, to 10s. per week 
by the end of the first year. As soon as they can make 
a complete garment they are put on piece-work. 

Witness No. 139 made the following statement 
with reference to the training and employment of 
apprentices. 

In a shop where she had worked her employer re- 
quested her to bring in the girl who was employed in 
going messages and teach, her the trade. Witness 
agreed, and the girl was brought into the shop and paid 
at the rate of 2s. 6d. a week for five months, after that 
she got 4s. a week, and two months later 6s. a week. 
Meantime witness left, owing to an increase of 2s. on 
her own weekly wage being followed by too great an 
increase of work. Her place was taken by another girl 
who continued the instruction of the message girl, and 
who was herself paid off at the end of 13 weeks. 

By this time the employer considered the message girl 
able to undertake the work, and she now fills the place 
at a weekly wage of 8s., doing for this sum the work 
for which witness received 16s, Witness is a skilled 
and expert worker, and makes over 16s. a week with 
her present employed* 


B. Charges of “Favouritism.” 

It has been stated to me by several witnesses that 
women workers are very much at the mercy of the 
“ cutter ” or the “ presser ” as regards the amount of 
work given out to them in the various shops. I have 
received the following evidence on this point. 

Witness No. 140 complained that she had been 
obliged to leave a shop where she was employed owing 
to the familiarities of the “ cutter.” In consequence of 
her resenting these she was deprived of her fair share 
of the work given out, and was finally obliged to leave 
because she did not get enough work to make a 
sufficient wage. On being questioned, witness stated 
that cases of “favouritism ” are very common, and that 
in many instances, the girls are entirely dependent on 
u iie “ cutter ” as to the amount and profitableness of the 
work given out to them. For example, “ bound ” vests, 
which arc better paid, may be constantly given to 
those whom the “ cutter ” favours, while . others will be 
kept working on “ tweed ” vests, which are paid at a 
lower rate. 


11. Results to Workers of the Division of the 
Labour System. 

A strong feeling of hostility exists among the 
majority of the operatives of both sexes in the tailoring 
trade towards the division of labour system, which is 
carried on in the Jewish and the lower grade 

Operatives have frequently declared to me that so 
strong is their disapproval of this system and their 
sense of its injurious effects on the trade, that no 
extremity would jnducc them to. accept work in a shop 
where it is practised. 


* No. 141, the employer at No. 77, told Miss 
visited him together, that the chief cause of v 
trade is their impatience of apprenticeship. . 
to learn they try for a place where they will t 



The Tailors’ Union keeps a • strict watch with regard 
to this matter, and makes every effort to prevent the 
introduction of the system into any shop. 

The evidence I have received regarding the division of 
labour, system points to -a threefold objection to it on 
the part of the operatives. 1st. It floods the trade with 
an inferior class of workers, who are helpless when turned 
out of their special line. The employers make large pro- 
fits from their labour, while the women; not having had 
the opportunity of learning the regular trade, are unable 
to command or to earn a fair wage at it, and are spoiled 
as workers in what is termed the ‘‘legitimate trade.” 
2nd. The workers in shops practising the division 
of labour are principally on time wages, and, it is 
asserted, advantage is taken of this to produce the 
largest possible amount of work by undue pressure On 
the workers, this being more particularly the case in 
the Jewish workshops. Further, that under this 
system the value and price of the labour on each 
garment cannot be accurately estimated so as to be 
controlled by the workers. 3rd. It is affirmed that the 
division of labour system has a strong, tendency 
to reduce wages. 

"With regard to the first objection I have been in- 
formed that it is quite common for girls to be kept in shops 
employed on making sleeves, stitching pockets, tacking 
linings, &c. for years, with the result that at the end of 
the period they may be turned adrift without their 
having acquired a knowledge of their trade as a whole. 

In connexion with the second objection, I have 
observed symptons of over-driving in the majority of 
the Jewish workshops I have visited. 'And according 
to the testimony of witness No. 153, the’ “ work in the 
“Jews’ shops is slaughter, they can bring in a vest at 
“ (id. and, have ruined the trade for women workers.” 

Witnesses Nos. 264,263, 377, 262, 269, and others 
gave evidence to the same effect. 

I am informed that it is customary in the Jewish 
workshops for the employer to mount guard among the 
workers, and to sharply check even a momentary cessa- 
tion of work on their part. 

I have further endeavoured in several instances to 
ascertain from Jewish sub-contractors the cost of making 
per garment, but in every case they have declared 
themselves unable to give it, owing to their employees 
working on the division of labour system. 

In support of the third objection, I have received the 
following evidence regarding the low rates current in 
shops working on the division of labour system. 

Witness No. 379 stated she had worked for a shop 
from which coats were given, out to be made at 9d. each. 

Witness No. 314 said lie knew of an instance of 20 
coats being made for Is. each by a Jewish contractor, 
the price hi the regular trade for making them being 
7s. or 8s. each. 

On visiting shop No. 103, that of a Jewish contractor 
working on the division of labour system, I was 
shown boys’ Highland cloaks, which were being made 
here at Is. 4d. each, the regular price for the making of 
which would be 7s. 6d. Other garments were being 
made at Is. each, the regular prices for which were 
7s. and 8s. each.* 

I was also informed by witness No. 153 that vests 
which used to be Is. 4d. and Is. 6cZ., the Jewish tailors 
now take for Is. and in somp instances for 6 d. 

12. Some Workers. 

I made a special inquiry into the conditions of work 
among the home workers in the tailoring trade in 
Glasgow, and quote the following cases. 

Witness No. 262 is an outside worker for a slop shop. 
Her husband is a labourer in the Glasgow Iron Works, 
but is unsteady and gives his wife little or nothing. of 
his earnings. She has had a family of 17 children, 
seven of whom survive. 

She is paid Id. a dozen for pressing and putting on 
buttons on boys’ trousers ; by working from 6 a. m. to 
6 p.m. sbe ; can do two dozen, Is, 2d. For this, coal 
(extra being needed for heating irons) costs her 2 \d. per 
day ' and sticks id. She also pays 2 d. to a girl for 
carrying the work to and from the workshop (she lives 
fully twb miles from the shop and suffers from a slight 
lameness,, which provents her leaving, her house) thus 
leaving a profit of 9 d. 

Three years ago these boys’ trousers were paid at 
2s. 6d. a dozen. The first reduction made on them was 


■This information as to the “prices in the regular trade ” and “the 
mint prices, ’ was supplied by a member' of the executive of the Scot- 
h National Operatives Tailors’ Society. — F. O. 
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TnK owing to the introduction of a machine for making the 
T 5 MW.OY- buttonholes, with the result that these were done in the 
me.nt workshop instead of by the outside worker; further 
of wombs. reductions followed, which witness attributed to the 
competition of the Jewish sub-contractors. 

No. 262 finishes moleskin trousers at 2| d. each, or 
2s. 6d. the dozen. These used to be 3s. the dozen. She 
prefers these to any other, as she can do a dozen in a 
day (“ a long day and working very hard ’’), but can 
seldom get them. 

Tweed trousers, which used to be 3s. a dozen, are now- 
done for Is. 9 d. (without pressing). 

Witness No. 262 worked inside the shops in the 
earlier days of her married life. She made then on an 
average 12s. a week, and out of this she paid a woman 
2s. 6d. a week for attending to her children. With 
regard to the latter she said “ God took most of them. 

“ He’s the best friend we have.” 

Witness No. 262 was finally obliged to give up 
outside w-ork owing to illness, and now struggles along 
as best she can at home. Her eldest girl is employed in 
paper works and makes about 8s. a w-eek, and she keeps 
two young men lodgers. The house was very dirty and 
swarming with cockroaches, although witness informed 
me with some pride that she “ aye keepit her bits o’ 

“ things clean onyhow.” The house, in which w r ere 
accommodated the wife, husband, seven children, and 
two lodgers, consisted of two small apartments, the 
rent being 9Z. per annum. Water was supplied in the 
kitchen, but no sanitary conveniences were provided 
either in the houses or bn the stairs of this tenement, 
the only provision being what in Scotland is termed a 
“ midden,” i.e. ashpit in the court at the back of the 
houses. I inspected the back premises, and found 
them to be in a frightful condition. 

(c.) Evidence Witness No. 269 is a young married woman, who 
regarding formerly made vests at home at Is. 9 cl. and 2s. each, 
falling ra . eou ]q sometimes make 11 vests in a week, but this 
entailed sitting up half the night over them. She 
stated she “ never knew of a shop that did not give 
work home.” Witness said of the home work it 
was “ slavery in summer and starvation in winter.” 
Witness further stated she believed the rates for home 
work were very much lower now than five years ago, 
when she was employed in the trade, 
id.) Evi- Witness No. 268 is a deserted wife, and has six 
^tesna'd children to provide for. Her husband was a master 
at slop tailor, and she herself was a tailoress previous to 
shops. marriage. Having got into difficulties with his busi- 

ness the husband of witness disappeared, and since then 
she has struggled to support herself by working at her 
old trade. Witness, who was very poor and miserable- 
looking, told me she had had to pawn nearly all her 
things, and had been put out lately by her landlord be- 
cause she could not pay the month’s rent of 8s. 6d. 
When I found this witness she was faint for want of 
food. She gave me the following as the rates paid to 
her by the slop shops for which she works : — 

“ Stock ” trousers, finishing, 3d. per pair. 

“ Customer ” trousers, making throughout, 2s per. 
pair. About four pairs of “stock” trousers can be 
finished by working from 8 a.m. to 8 p.m., and two pairs 
of “ customer ” can be made with a day and a night’s 
work. Witness said she could make 10s. or 12s. a week 
in the busy season, if late night work is included, and 
stated she had often sat up all night to do three extra 
pairs of trousers. 

“ Stock ” vests are paid at 7 d. and 8 d. each. In stock 
trade, the work, if worse paid, is more continuous than 
in customer trade. 

Witness 268 “ counts on making 3s. and 4s. a week 
in slack time.” 

Witness No. 263 is the daughter of a schoolmaster, 
and has evidently seen better days. Owing to the long- 
continued illness of her father this girl and her two 
sisters have been obliged to take such work as they can 
get. Witness was formerly employed in a shop at a 
fixed wage of 10s. a week ; for this she made eight or ten- 
vests per week. She was dismissed from this shop on 
account of dull trade. Witness now finishes vests for 
a slop shop at Is. and 2s. 6d. a dozen, according to quality, 
one hour’s work being required for each. Finishing 
here includes putting in inside lining, working button 
holes, putting on buttons, and finishing necks. A dozen 
may he done by working from 8 a.m. to 9 p.m. Trousers 
are paid 3d. per pair for finishing, which takes from 1 
to 1J hours. Finishing includes felling the bottoms, 
putting on buttons, bands, inside lining, tacking flics 
and pocket, opening seams, and pressing the bottoms of 
trousers. 

E 77310. 


Witness No. 263 says she averages about 4 »\ a week ^ the 
throughout the year, and could not do the work at these 
rates were it not that she has a home with her sisters, 01 , women. 
and their combined earnings provide a livelihood. I — 
visited the home of witness 263. The house, which was 
very dirty and had a poverty-stricken appearance, con- 
sisted of two rooms and a kitchen, for which they paid 
a rent of 9Z. 15s. per annum. 

Witness No. 377 is a highly-skilled worker, and has (o^Evi- 
workod for Jewish contractors for 11 years. She states that high 
sh e prefers being employed by them, as their work is fairly wages can 
steady, and good wages can be made. Witness stated, be^adoin 
however, that their employees are “ very hard worked.” Jewish 

No. 377 has worked in the Jewish workshops on a workshops, 
set wage of 5s. a day. On piece-work she has sometimes, 
during the busy season, made 7s. a day by working from 
8 a.m. to 8 p.m., with one hour off for dinner. Witness 
states that in the slack season frequently workers have 
only 1} days’ work in the week, and that the earnings 
of the average worker may amount to 7s. 6d. per week. 

This witness is an exceptionally strong and robust 
woman. 

I visited witness No. 378 in her homo, and got infor- 
mation from her regarding rates paid to outside workers. wages p„j ( i 
This witness is the wife of a jobbing operative tailor for export 
who has very uncertain employment ; she states she has Trousers 
finished “export stock ” trousers at jd. a pair=2 hours’ finished at 
work on each. The usual price of these is 2}d, 2f<Z., 

t.l.is poso inelndAR f«llin«r the tons P P 


Witness No. 147 is a higlil v-skilled worker who was „ . Jn _ 
formerly employed as an inside hand, but who now, on stance of 
account of her mother’s health, executes orders from the jj^pajd 
shops in her own home. second ch 

Witness stated that so far as she was aware the out- shops to a 
side workers are paid at the same rates as the shop 
workers, but in the ease of the former the cost of the Worker. 
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room, fire, lighting, .and the upkeep of their machine 
has to be deducted from the earnings. 

This witness receives from the first-class shops 3s. 6d. 
for making trousers, and 3s. and 3s. 6cZ. for tweed vests. 

From the second-class shops she gets 2s., 2s. (id., and 
3s. for tweed vests, and in this case 2 d. and 3d. is 
allowed in addition for thread. 

Witness considers that the vests from the second- 
class shops are more profitable than those from the 
first-class, as the latter requires more time and careful 
workmanship, and she has to provide her . own thread 
for them. 

By working from 5 a.m. to 9 p.m., and with occasional 
help from her sister,, witness can make 36s. a week 
during the busy season, and about 20s. a week during 
the slack season. She stated she was never without a 
fair amount of work all the year round, but stated 
that she had an “ exceptionally good business connec- 
tion,” and that her earnings could not be taken as 
indicating the general wages of home workers. 

This witness used to make vests at home for one of 
1 the shops at lOd. each. 

Boys' suits were paid at Is. 3d. each. By working 
very hard witness and her mother could make four 
dozen of the latter in two days. 

In another shop where witness was employed suits 
were made at Is. 6d. each on the division of labour 
system, viz., 6d. for machining, 6d. for finishing, 6d. for 
pressing. 

Witness could not say how long it took to make a 
suit, but stated the weekly wage averaged about 9s. 

Witness No. 270 is an experienced worker who was 
formerly employed in workshops, but now takes only 
home work. This worker lost her health and brought 
on an internal disorder, through using pressing irons of 
from 16 lbs. to 24 lbs. in weight in the last shop where 
she was employed. She now takes home orders at the 
following rates : — 

Trousers, 3s. to 3s. 3d. ; vests, 3s. to 3s. 6d. 

She stated she could make eight garments per week if 
fully employed. 

Witness supplied the following statement of a year’s 
earnings when in health: — 

£ s. d. 

January - - 2 1 8 

February - - - - 1 1 0 

March ' - - - 2 13 2 

April - - - - 4 13 0 

May - - - - 3 13 3 

June - - - - 6 1 9 

July - - - 6 15 4 

August - - - 3 3 'll 

September (broken) - - 0 8 10 

October - - - 1 3 8 

November - - -24-5 

December - - - 3 7 9 

An instance of exceptionally low wages is furnished 
by witness 380. This worker, who is a woman of 
advanced years, during an unusually bad winter, 
executed an order for finishing trousers at -i-d. a pair, 
each pair taking two hours’ work. She refused to take 
more than one order, “finding,” as another worker 
remarked to me, “ that it was easier to starve without 
the work.” This is, of course, a somewhat excep- 
tional rate, but important as showing how low wages of 
home workers may fall under extreme pressure. 

The witness in question now finishes trousers for a 
large clothing factory at If d. per pair. 1 may remark 
that on a visit paid to this factory, No. 101. previous to 
seeing witness- 380,1 was informed by the employer 
that he employed no outside workers. 

‘Witness No. 305 may bo classed as a home worker, 
and is also a sub-contractor on a small scale. She takes 
vests from wholesale slop shops at the following 
rates : — 

Stock vests, lOd. each. 

Customer ditto, Is. and Is. 3d. 

Witness keeps four or five girls working for her in 
her own house. The first month these girls receive no 
wages, the next six months they get '3s. a week. One 
girl who bad been working 18 months got 7s. a week. 

These girls are all young, their ages ranging from 15 
to 17 years." If the week is broken, they are paid only 
for the time they work, and are practically om day’s 
wages. 

One button hole maker, a middle-aged woman, is paid 
3d. a dozen, and makes 14s. or 15s. a week. In the busy- 
season, witness informed me, they turned out about 50 
vests in the week. 


Witness further stated that she was always willing to Tan 
take orders at lower rates for stock than for customer Empi.ov- 
trado, even when the same amount of labour was of^Vombn 
involved, because in the former case the employer from ~ ‘ ’ 
whom she gets her orders is a middleman, who in his cnce^nrTt 
turn gets the work from a warehouse, and must make for “slock” 
his profit off it before he sends it back. In the latter J 111 ' 1 ‘‘.In- 
case it goes direct to the customer, and is also paid at a trade! 
higher rate to begin with. Witness said this was a 
recognised understanding throughout the trade, and 
stated, in illustration of it, that she had recently had a 
dispute with a contractor over an order she executed 
for him and which he wished to reduce, but on which 
she had refused to allow any reduction owing to its 
being customer work. Witness stated that the middle- 
man usually has a profit of about one-third of the price 
he receives from the wholesale warehouse. For example : tionoFprofit 
— He is paid 9<Z. for a vest, and off this he pays 3d. for t° middle- 
finishing and 2 Jd. for machining. Shop expenses mon ' 
must, of course, be considered if he employs inside 
workers. 

Witness No. 305 is a widow, and had been a tailoress 
previous to marriage. She has two children. Of the 
workers she employs, one is her sister and another her 
niece. She is apparently a respectable and kindly 
woman. The kitchen, which she uses as a work room, 
was exceedingly clean, comfortable, and well lit. 

She informed me that her sister-in-law has a similar 
workshop employing young girls, the same wages being 
paid' and the same class of work undertaken. 

I visited the house of a home worker, No. 154. who («.) Case of 
had been described to me as a “female sweater,” and a female 
who, it was stated, employed the poorest class of women swoater - 
workers to assist her. On the occasion of my visit, the 
door was opened by a woman of slatternly appearance, 
who was in a state of semi-intoxication,. She refused to 
admit me, and asserted that she had no women who 
worked for her, adding that she “used to have, but had 
long given them up as a bad job.” 

She was at first very reluctant to give information of 
any kind regarding her work, but finally informed me 
that she made vests for a slop shop at lid. and Is. each, 
and made about one- dozen of these in the week. She 
further stated that she paid the women she “used to 
employ',” 7 d. a vest, or about 7s. a week. 

I was afterwards informed by witness No. 268 that 
worker No. 154 continues to employ women to help her, 
and that these latter- are usually, of dissipated habits 
and belonging to the lowest class. They live in the 
worst class of lodging houses, and continually flit from 
one to another, so that it is difficult to get a hold of 
them. 

A further instance of low rates paid to home workers ( «.) In- 
was given me by witness No. 140, who stated that she stance of low 
knew of a case in which an outside worker had been SaWn? 
offered 4s. 6 d. for the making of a boy’s' suit, the shop juvenile 
rates for which, even at third class prices, were 15s. sllits - 

As a rule, I find workers very, ready to give ihforma- (to.) Readi- 
tion regarding their wages and circumstances, but ,1 . ess k °, f . l 
sometimes a case maybe met with where a worker is giveintor- 
reduced from her position, and has a reluctance in 'nation, 
giving evidence. 

For example, witness No. 148 iii shop No. 87, on fyJlExccp- 
being asked for information regarding home work. nndcausc S 
declared that she was quite unable- to give me any, and 
stated that she did not do anything in that way herself. 

I was afterwards informed by a worker No. 121, who 
knew the circumstances of this family, that the mother 
of this girl was now lying seriously ill in consequence 
of late hours and the overstrain attendant on home 
work, but that the family having once held a much 
better position, were unwilling to let this be known. 

I more usually find that when any reluctance to give (;,.) Fear of 
information is shown, it springs from a dread of the co,lse - 
employer coming to learn that evidence has been given, giving* ° 
Very frequently, too, witnesses will give the rates they evidence, 
are paid at, but decline to give the names of the shops 
that employ them. This is more particularly the case 
with the worst paid workers. 


II.— BRUSH MAKING. 

I have made an investigation info the condition of (a.) Scope of 
women’s work in the brush-making trade, and for this inquiry, 
purpose I have visited eight factories wherfi women are 
employed, and have taken evidence from about 30 opera- 
tives and others having knowledge of the trade. 
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The following points have formed the basis of my 
inquiry . 

I. Departments of the trade which engage wo- 
men,. Competition between men and women. 

II. Wages. 

III. Organisation among the workers. Trade dis- 

putes. 

IV. The apprentice system. 

V. Sanitation of workshops. 

VI. Employment of married women. Home work. 

VII. Overtime. Finos. 

VIII. Various forms of competition. 

IX, Summary of disadvantages attached to employ- 
ment in this trade. 

1. Departments of the Trades which engage Women. 

Competition between Men and Women. 

The only department of the brush-making trade which 
at the present is engaging women is “ drawing.” The 
work in this consists in drawing the hair, or bristles, 
through holes pierced in the stocks of the brushes and 
fixing this with wire. 

The labour, although not hard, is fairly skilled, and 
it takes a girl about 12 months to become proficient in it. 

During a strike among the men operatives in 1872, 
which lasted for six months and two weeks, an attempt 
was made by the employers to replace the men workers by 
women. This experiment with female labour lasted four 
or five weeks, when it was found necessary to withdraw 
the women, owing to their physical inability to perform 
the work. 

The only branch in which women now compete with 
men workers is in the drawing of scrubbers and machine 
brushes. 

In this branch the women are paid 9 d. for what men 
receive Is. for. 

There is said to be an increasing tendency to employ 
women in this department. 


chiefly among the factories which are engaged in the Tun 
order trade, and which, if they are small houses, can only 
give out the work as the orders come in. In the larger or Wombh. 
houses, where there .is much stock made, it is possible — 
to give out the brushes to workers more systematically. 

The following wages figures were given me by various Ex- 
workers wages 8 

Witness No. 454 stated her wages ranged from 7s. to 
11s. 

Witness No. 455 averages 11s. 

„ „ 457 „ 12s. 

„ „ 458 „ 11s. and 12s. 

„ „ 459 „ 10s. to 13s. 

„ „ 461 „ 13s. or 14s. busy time, 8s. 

slack time. 

„ „ 462 „ 13s. 

„ „ 463 „ 13s. 

„ „ 467 „ 8s. and 9s. 

„ „ 469 „ 10s. to 13s. 

„ 470 ., 18s: 

„ 471 „ 10s. 

„ „ 475 ., 5s. to 13s. 

„ „ 477 „ 10s. to 12s. 

Witness 476 works in shop No. 146 in Stirling, which «.) Rates in 
is outside of the union. In this shop 50 knots are drawn non-union 
for id. against the 40 union rate. The maximum wage 80 ne *’ 
is 9s. a week against the Glasgow fates as given above. 

3. Organisation among the Worlcers. Trade 
Disputes. 

Allusion has already been made to the Female Brush- («•) Account 
makers’ Union. This society was formed about two S£2£ 
years ago under the following circumstances, an account tion among 
of which has been supplied to me by Mr. Spencer, the trad^dis^ 
secretary of the men’s union put^ 0 f ’ 

“ In 1890 an agitation arose among the men operatives 1890 ‘ 
for an increase of wages, which they claimed had been 
verbally promised them by the employers some years 
previously. 


2. Wages. 

As the result, of organisation among, the workers a 
uniform rate ,pf payment, has been established through- 
out the brush-making factories in Glasgow, with the. 
exception of three .shops. 

The women’s union has a price list which fixes the 
rates- for 59 varieties of work. , This includes all the 
classes of brush commonly made in the trade. The 
wages are reckoned on a scale of id. for the drawing of 
so many knots, the minimum number of knots drawn for 
this sum being 30 and the maximum 60. All work not 
included in this list is paid at 4d. an hour. 

This list shows an increase of lOper cent, on the rates 
paid two years ago. This lias been brought about by 
the workers’ organisations, an account of which is given 
further on. 

The workers in the brush-making industry suffer from 
intermittent trade, and there is a considerable falling off 
in wages during the : slack season. In some shops the 
workers are paid off at this time after receiving a week’s 
notice. (Witness No. 453, a manager in one. of the 
factories visited.) 

As is usual with piece-work wage earners, there is a 
considerable range in the individual earnings. In shop 
139, witness No. 453 stated wages ranged from 8s. to 15s. 
a week, the average being 10s. to 13s. In the Scottish 
Co-operative Works, Sliieldliall, the wage runs from 
8s. 6 d. to 20s. and 21s. per week. 

This is the largest brush factory in Glasgow, and the 
higher wage is due very much to the system of giving 
out the work. When a large number of the same size of 
brush is given out at a time, there is a great saving of 
time to the workers, and it is not necessary to re-adjust 
the setting of the : cittting shears. Tt is. estimated that 
at least 12} per- cefit. more Wages can be made when the 
work! is given out in -regular fuzes. (WitiiessNo; 381.) 

An example of how wages may fall off when small 
quantities, and varied sizes are given out is furnished by 
shop No. 141. A witness, No. 467, ' here Informed me 
they averaged only 9s. and 10s. ‘a week in this shop, 
although the itnioii rates are paid. This she attributed 
to 'the unorganised'system of giving blit' the 'work. 

As jeveral workers hail coipplained of the same matter, 
and there was an obvious inference that a loss of time 
to the worker was also a loss to the employfers, I made 
inquiry of several of the latter asito the cause of the 
irregular distribution. l iras ittfbimifed that it prevailed 


“ After some discussion the desired increase was 
granted throughout the trade. It had been in force 
for little over two weeks, when a reduction of from 15 
per cent, tq 20 per cent, was proposed by the em- 
ployers, who stated they could not afford the increase. 
The men refused this and struck work. The em- 
ployers, on their part, locked out their women 
workers. The men’s union came to the assistance of 
the latter, and granted them aliment from their own 
funds to the extent of from 7s. to 10s. a week; at the 
same time they organised the girls into a trade 
society. 

“ After a three weeks’ strike the men succeeded in 
having the proposed reduction withdrawn, and 
to Work on their old terms. 

“The women were also taken back, and the ipen 
stipulated that they should participate in the increase 
of wages. All the brush-making firms agreed to this 
with one exception. The employer in this case 
announced to his women employes that if they 
returned to work it must be at the old terms. A 
deputation of women waited on him, and stated they 
had formed a union and were prepared to dispute his 
proposal. The employer at first refused to accede to 
the wishes of the workers and dismissed the deputa- 
tion. They were, however, recalled and informed 
that they might begin work at the increased rates.” 

Owing to the introduction of a labour-saving machine 
in shop No. 144 a reduction was made on the wages . 
The girls struck work on the ground that tho reduction 
exceeded the extra wages which the machine enabled 
them to earn. The workers in this shop were not mem- 
bers of the union, but they appealed, to it for support. 
A deputation from the union waited on the employer, 
but failed to make an arrangement satisfactory to toe 
workers. 

On a . second deputation being sent the employer 
agreed to take back half the proposed reduction. 

As a cohseqnCripe of this, action on the part of the 
union, all the employees in this shop joined the society, 
but after continuing in it for a few weeks they lapsed 
into them former unorganised condition: 

A month or. two after the girls had fallen away from 
the union the firm imposed the full reduction. 

These workers are now. drawing 55 knots, for 'id. 
against the 40 knots union rate; 

In shop No. 147 a reduction was made on a certain 
class of goodfe, on the ground that there being a steady 
supply of these the regularity made up for the decrease 

Mm2 
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_ in tlie rate. The union again stepped in, but found 

Employ- itself powerless to alter matters, owing to the fact that 
mbs* v t ' le majority of the workers in this shop were bound as 
op a pp ren t;ices for three years. 

(c.) Instance Tlie following instance was given me by witnesses 

0 fth* P n!'i? Nos. 391 and 463, as illustrating the policy of the union, 
o e union. Owing to a certain class of goods having been taken 
up by sweaters, firms paying the union rates found 
themselves unable to compete with them in producing 
these, unless a reduction in the wages rates was accepted 
by their employes. Representations to this effect haying 
been made by the employers to the officials of the union, 
the latter came forward and advised the girls to take 
the work at a reduction on the union price list. This 
was agreed to and a rate was fixed, which, while still 
allowing a fair wage, enabled the respectable firms to 
compete successfully with the sweating firms. 

(</.) Rcla- The Female Brush-makers’ Union receives active help 
lions bo- t j n organising work from the secretary of the men’s 
andivomen’s union, and it anticipates organising the women workers 
throughout Scotland as members of one society. 

4. Sanitation of Workshops. 

I found the sanitation to be very defective in the 
brushmaking factories I visited. 

With the exception of Nos. 138 and 145 they are all 
badly ventilated, and the workers complained of the 
close atmosphere. They are necessarily dirty owing to 
the nature of the work and the materials used. In some 
of the shops pitch was being prepared in the room 
where the women were employed, and the air very heavy 
in consequence. The following is the result of my 
inquiries regarding the sanitary accommodation in the 
various factories. 

Factory No. 138. No sanitary accommodation. 

„ No. 139. 

No. 140. Lavatory on stair common to both 
sexes." Girls will not use it owing 
to publicity of situation. 

„ No. 141. Lavatory common to both sexes, so 
filthy that girls will not use it. 
Water supply for drinking in the 
same enclosure. 

No. 142. Lavatory common to both sexes. 

Women object to the arrangement. 
„ No. 143. No sanitary accommodation. 

„ No. 144. Dry lavatories outside. Kept clean. 
„ No. 145. Good lavatory accommodation, but 
water supply for drinking in same 
enclosure. 

On my inquiry in factory No. 138. where formerly 
20 and now 7 girls are employed, if sanitary accommo- 
dation were provided for the women workers, the 
employer replied no, that he did not consider it neces- 

* Sl Witness No. 463 stated that in factory No. 140, where 
four women are employed, the workers had heard their 
employer inform the factory inspector that sufficient 
accommodation was provided for his women workers, 
and they had not liked to draw the attention of the 
inspector to the fact of its objectionable situation, and 
that it was common to both sexes. 

(c.) Case A case of serious illness occurring to worker No. 440, 
of illness., an ,i brought on by the defective sanitation of factory 
insaibiarv' 11 No. 139, has been reported to me by witnesses Nos. 381 
condition. and 463. In this instance the worker’s life was seriously 
endangered and was for a time despaired of. I have 
applied for medical evidence concerning this case, but 
have not ' been able to get it previous to sending in 
this report. 

5. The Apprentice System. 

, 1 Anm-en- ^ was ii>f° rmec l by witnesses Nos. 381 and 463 that 
tice system, the principal shops in Scotland are now requiring an 
apprenticeship of three years on the part of their women 
workers. 

(6) Workers This the latter consider a hardship, as a girl may 
objecting. become proficient at brush-making in a year or less, and 
consequently the rest of the term she suffers partial 
exploitation. 

(e.) Eoinu- Witness No. 381 gave the following example of the 
ncrat ion of sca i e 0 f remuneration for apprentices in some factories, 
apprentices. They receive during the first six months 3s. per week ; 

during the second six months 50 per cent, of what is 
paid to a journeywoman for the same amount of labour. 

During the second year the wages may be increased 
to 60 per cent, or 70 per cent, of the full journey woman’s 
wage. 



of factories. 


During the third year it may rise to 80 per cent. 

The average wage of the second year may be about 
7s. a week. 

The average wage of the third year may be about 
9s. or 10s. per week. 

The full journeywoman wage is 11s., 12s., or 14s. 

This scale is not universal, and the following cases 
show the variations that may occur. 

Witness No. 462 worked for six months at 4s. a week, 
and was then put on the full piece-work rat6. I was 
informed that No. 462 is an exceptionally good worker. 

Witness No. 463 served an apprenticeship for two 
years. During the first six months she received no 
wages ; during the second she got 6d. or Is. a week from 
the forewoman who taught her, and who got, in return, 
the benefit of what she produced. 

During the first half of the second year she got 75 per 
cent, of the full journeywoman wage, the employer 
getting the surplus profit. During the latter half of 
the second year a gradual increase was made, until in 
the third year she was put on full piece-work wage. 

Witness No. 464 worked six weeks without receiving 
wages, after that she was paid 3s. a week for five months. 
The second half of the year she was paid 50 per cent, 
of the journeywoman wage, and the second year was put 
on the full wage. 

Witness No. 469 is still in the first year of her 
apprenticeship. During the first six months she was 
paid 2s. 6d. a week, and now receives 50 per cent, of what 
she makes. 

Witness No. 473 served a two years’ apprenticeship. 
Throughout the year she worked at a set wage of 3s. a 
week. The second year this was increased to 3s. 3d. 
and 4s. After that, witness went on full piece-work 
wage. 

Witness No. 476 worked for six months at 2s. a week, 
during the second six months she had 3s. 6 d. a week, 
and after that full piece-work wage. 

It is difficult to ascertain how far the remuneration 
of apprentices is regulated by the market value of their 
work and their own skill and application, and how far 
by the conditions of apprenticeship imposed by the em- 
ployers. The majority of foremen and managers are 
reticent on the subject. Several of these made a tacit 
admission that the work produced by the girls during 
their apprenticeship was as good at the end of nine or 12 
months as that turned out by journeywomen. 

The workers themselves say that as their work is 
sold at the same rate as the other they are entitled to 
full piece-work wage at the end of the first year. 

6. Employment of Married Women, Home Workers. 

The brush-making trade docs not engage a large num- 
ber of married women. 

It was stated by the operatives of both unions that 
there are only 13 married women employed throughout 
the trade in Glasgow. These include one widow, four 
women who are separated from their husbands, five 
women who are wives of men employed in the trade. 
Of the remaining three, the union officials could give no 
account. 

In the majority of the workshops I visited the workers 
were young women. 

I could only hear of one case of home work in this 
trade, and in this instance the woman being in very poor 
circumstances was employed from charitable motives. 

7. Overtime and Fines. 

I have made special inquiry as. to whether overtime 
is practised in the Glasgow brush factories, and have 
received satisfactory assurance from operatives that it 
is not. 

The following case was, however, reported of a 
Stirling factory by worker No. 476. In this shop it is 
customary for the girls to go back at 7 p.m. in the busy 
season and work for two hours or longer. This may 
sometimes continue for a fortnight at a time. As this 
factory is in a country district the workers think it has 
more easily escaped detection, and they are afraid to 
send information themselves to the factory inspector. 

Witness No. 476 was dismissed in consequence of 
refusing to work after hours, and has had to come to 
Glasgow for employment, there being no other brush 
factory in Stirling. 

1 have had satisfactory evidence that there is no 
system of fining in the brush-making trade. 
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8. Various Forms of Competition. 

In all the factories visited I was informed there was 
. a steady falling off in the employment of women in the 
trade, and in every case the reason given for this was 
' the competition of German prison labour. 

In shop No. 139 I was shown scrubbing brushes which 
it costs 14s. 3d. per gross to make, and which can be 
purchased at 11s. ready made from Germany. It was 
also stated that the sweating system in England and 
the home workers there have done much to reduce the 
Scotch trade. 

i In shop No. 144 the employer, witness No. 474, stated 
he had had to dismiss half of his women workers owing 
to failing trade, which he attributed to the competition 
of German convict labour and the labour in the home 
industrial schools. He made the following statement on 
this point In Germany brush manufacturers get work 
done in the prisons for 2s. a week for which the Scotch 
manufacturers must pay 30s. a week. 

Owing to the competition of the industrial schools 
witness No. 474 has had to reduce his prices three 
times, making a reduction of 15 per cent, in three or 
four months, e.g., brushes which were sold at 9s. a 
dozen were reduced to 7s. 6d. on account of the indus- 
trial school competition. The Germans now make these 
at 5s. 6 d. a dozen. 

9. Summary. 

i So far as my inquiry has gone, I 
conclude that there is nothing injuric 
in the brush-making trade, and that it involves 
physical strain on the women workers. 

The chief drawbacks seem to be : — 

' I. Irregularity of work. 

II. Defective sanitation of factories. 

III. Insecurity of wages 'and employment 
on failing trade. 


III. — UMBRELLA COVERING. 

I. Introduction. 

This is a comparatively small trade, but interesting 
as suggesting the various problems of women’s wages. 

It also illustrates some of the features that fre- 
quently characterise employments followed by women, 

I. Irregularity in supply of work consequent on 
change of season and fashion. 

II. Prevalence of home work. 

III. Want of organisation among workers. 

The work is done partly in workshops, partly m the 
homes of workers, about equal numbers being engaged 

On the whole it is skilled labour, taking a girl several 
months to obtain efficiency. 

The younger women, or rather those who may be 
described as regular members of the trade, complain 
. very bitterly of the tendency among married women 
and home workers to take work at lower rates, and also 
of the custom of employing the spare hours of children 
at home in this industry, thus displacing regular adult 
labour. 

With a lowered wage came increased effort on the 
part of the workers to make up the balance by extra 


II. Interviews with Worhers. 

witnesses have been 
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work, until the custom spread, through the second rate 
shops at least, for girls to take work home during the 
busy season, and to sit up half the night over it. 

Wa^es of coverers in home trade goods vary very 
considerably ; it seems possible, under the most favour- 
able conditions, to earn as much as 18s. or even -Us. a 
week. But in the case of umbrellas made for expoi t 
trade there is less of opportunity for fine work, and no 
opportunity for individuality, and the average wage 
skills something like 7s. a week. The foreign trade, 
however, is somewhat intermittent, and averages are 
misleading. 

One of the unfortunate features of umbrella covering 
is that owin'* to its being a “ season trade numbers ot 
girls may be paid off during slack times. 

Women do not compete with men in this trade. The 
latter are employed in making the sticks and frames 
and in cutting out the cloth for the covers The women 
hem and seam the covers and fit them to the frame. 


Among others the followir 
examined : — 

Witness No. 420 stated that she made about 12s. i 
week in the busy season, but that in the slack tinn 
wages fell away to 6s. or 8s. and less v Witness said " 
that as much as 18s. a week could be made in the busy 
season by a first-class worker, but that wages are not ( 
nearly so good now as they were four or five years ago. c 
At that time cover stitchers could make II. a week during '' 
the greater part of the year. Witness complained that „ 
home workers have a great tendency to lower wages, \ 
and that many married women employ their children to £ 
help them, and thus take up what witness considers to 
be more than a fair share of work. 

Witness No. 421 makes 14s. a week in the busy season, 
and 7s. or 8s. during the slack time. Witness stated 
that work for the home market is better paid than that 
for the export trade, as it requires more skilled labour. 

Witness stated that 10s. a week was considered a very 
good wage for a coverer, and that in the slack season 
wages sometimes fell as low as 3s. a week. 

Witness reported that in one shop where she had ( 
worked the employer sometimes insisted on the girls t, 
taking work home after having kept them overtime, 
and that all the girls get home work in the busy season. 

Witness stated that this employer had on one occasion 
been fined for keeping girls in the workshop till 10 p.m. 

This occurred owing to a large order requiring to be 
despatched in a hurry. 

Witness No. 422 makes from 12s. to 12s. 6 d. in the week ( 
during the busy season, and about 8s. in the slack 

Witness No. 423 makes about 12s. a week in the busy (y.) Over- 
time and 8s. in the slack time. Witness stated that she time, 
knew of girls who work overtime in shops once or even 
several times a week, and that they are glad to do this 
for the sake of the extra pay. Witness stated it as her ( g .) Labour 
opinion that “married women just waste the trade.” 

“ Home workers,” she went on to say, “ are used as a juveniles, 

“ screw to reduce the others. Married women take the 
“ work home, and sit up till all the hours of the night 
“ to do it, and lots of them get their children to help 
“ them after school hours. They can thus lift good 
“ wages, and when we complain the employer points to 
“ this and says, ‘Look at So-and-So’s big pay. Why 
“ can’t you make this ?’ ” 

Witness No. 423 said she knew of many married 
women who worked from 6 a.m. to 12 p.m. during the 
busy season. She quoted one case in which a woman 
got out a large quantity of work on Saturday night. She 
set to work on it after 12 p.m. on Sunday, and brought 
it in finished by breakfast time on Monday morning, 
having sat up all night to do it. Witness stated that 
in some cases work is taken by married women who are 
in comfortable circumstances, and that she had once 
worked in a shop beside the wife of an engineer who 
was making between 21. and 31. per week. In this case 
the woman had five or six children. 

Witness No. 423 stated that in some of the shops (h.) Learn- 
the girls pay 5s. in the month for learning the trade. er8 ‘ 

Witness No. 420 complained that workers in the (,.) neduo- 
umbrella trade suffered large deductions in their gross j*"" 8 
earnings for thread, which they were obliged to purchase 
from the employer, and quoted a case in which the 
gross earnings of the worker were 41s. in the fortnight, 
and 6s. had been paid off this for thread. In another 
case 19s. had been earned in the fortnight, and 3s. 3 d. 
had been paid off it for thread. 

These figures were confirmed by other witnesses who (,■ ) Em . 
gave general evidence on the same points. I have ployera’ ^ 
consulted employer No, 426 on this matter, and \ 
informed by him that he required a very good quality 
of thread for his work, and as he found that the workers 
purchased an inferior quality when allowed to procure 
their own, he now insisted on their buying it from him. 

He added he paid a larger price for his work on this 
account. 

I have independent evidence that the house in question 
pays the largest price in town. 

In the case of a house where thread it 
the employer, No.. 28, I found that tb 


statement. 


rapplied by 


lowei 

Witness No. 425 is a home worker. She has an <£.) gvi- 
invalid husband, who gives her a little occasional help donee ot 
with her work when he can. She has two daughters Workers, 
who are inside workers in the umbrella trade. One is 
a beginner, and makes about 7s. 6 d. in the week. The 
other makes about 10s. in the week. 

Mm3 
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Witness No. 425 stated that she got 8 d. and 9 d. a 
dozen for covering black waterproofs (doubles), the work 
on each dozen taking from three to four hours; for 
covering black waterproofs (single) she got 5 d. a dozen, 
these taking 21 hours per dozen. With late work a 
regular outside worker might make 10s. or 11s. a week, 
but, as witness stated, it is difficult in the case of home 
workers to estimate the time expended on the work, as 
it is so much broken into by household duties. Witness 
stated also that the slack season lasts five months of the 
year, during which wages ‘‘ may sink to nothing at all.'” 
Witness stated that outside workers were kept by many 
ol : the shops as a reserve force for extra work, but that 
the inside workers always got the preference. Witness 
stated she knew of no case in which home workers were 
paid at lower, or other, rates for the same work than 
inside workers, and she added that in her opinion they 
ought to be paid more, as they had to provide then- own 
workshop, with fire and lighting. Witness has worked 
over five years in the trade, and says wages have much 
decreased in the umbrella trade during that time. She 
remarked, “Wages were wages five or six years ago, 
“ and I have known many a worker who could make 
“ 20s. a week all the year round.” 

So far as I have been able to obtain evidence, I have 
received no proof that home workers in the umbrella 
trade take work at lower rates than inside workers. All 
the employers consulted stated they paid the same rates 
in both' cases, and the workers have not submitted any 
definite evidence to the contrary. I am disposed to think 
some little confusion may exist in the minds of the latter 
on this point, owing to the general results to the trade 
consequent on the methods of work practised by home 
workers, and pointed out in the evidence given by wit- 
ness No. 423. 

There is, of course, the: further objection to home 
1 work in this, as in other trades, that it allows the work 
to be carried on with late and irregular hours and under 
other insanitary conditions. 

The system of work as regards the employment of 
outside workers varies in the different shops. Thus em- 
ployer No. 426, whose firm is the leading one in the 
trade, lias no outside workers, but keeps a large number 
of girls in his workshop and divides his orders amongst 
them. There is a division of opinion among liis em- 
ployees as to the advantage of this system, as they say 
that while it is an advantage to the employer to have 
a large staff of workers for an emergency, frequently 
the girls sit idle for hours during the slack season, 
owing to there not' being a sufficient amount of work to 
employ them all when it is distributed. 

On tne other hand, the employees of manufacturer No. 
428. Wjio employs the largest number of outside workers 
in the trade, complain that these latter are a standing 
danger to regular workers for two reasons ; firstly, they 
stand much in the way of trade organisation, as it is 
extremely difficult to gather them together for combina- 
tion or any movement for the bettering of trade con- 
ditions; secondly, the employer in this case has in 
several instances met the demands of his employees for 
an increase of wages by the statement that he is quite 
independent of his inside workers, and if they 'do not 
accept his terms he can get it done by the outside bands 
at his own price. 

III. Trade Organisation. 

Great variation in wages rates exists in the umbrella 
trade, and the majority of the employers feel that this 
tells as much against their interests and that of fair 
competition as it tells against the interests of the 

An interesting movement has been going on for sortie 
time past in connexion with this and the organisation 
of the workers, and of which the following outline 
was supplied to me by the president, then holding office, 
of the Women’s -Protective and Provident League. 
(Witness No. 550.) 

“In Glasgow one house does the bulk of the trade, 
pays the highest wages, and is on the best possible terms 
with its employees. This house, which we shall call A, 
gave informal notice to its workers that it could no 
longer stand the underselling of new rivals in the export 
trade, and would have to reduce wages for this class of 
goods unless some other solution was arrived at. The 
head of the firm proposed privately and indirectly to the 
workers the advisability of forming a union, and fixing 
a uniform rate of wages throughout the trade, and sug- 
gested that the Council of the Women’s Protective and 
Provident League might be approached on the subject. 
The workers brought the matter to the league, which at 


once took it up. On inquiry it was found that at least 
three other houses, which for convenience we shall call 
B, C, and D, were making for the market in question 
and paying for a 1 particular cover which may be taken 
as a type — eight-ribbed black waterproof, 6d. per dozen, 
against A’s 8(1. After some negotiation, C raised his 
price at a day’s notice to 8d. But B, who had booked 
large orders at prices which A could not accept at his 
current wages, held out till threatened with a strike, 
when he offered Id. for the ensuing three months and 
8tZ. after that date, any new contracts to be executed at 
8 d. The workers at a meeting with the league refused 
this on a Friday, and authorised the league to send an 
ultimatum demanding 8 d. On Monday B called his 
workers together in the workshop, stated his case, and 
got them all to sign a' paper promising to. work for him 
at the 7d. rate till the expiry of three months. The 
matter being thus taken out of the league’s hands, C at 
once reduced his wage back to 6 d. The council of the 
league then called a meeting of employers, which was 
attended by representatives from the chief houses. It was 
unanimously resolved, first, that a uniform minimum rate 
of wage over the entire trade was desirable, and second, 
that it was possible after the expiry of three months ; 
and a committee was formed to draft a scale for pre- 
sentation to the employers, the workers, and the league. 
After some friendly discussion, G undertook to raise his 
wage half way if the remaining house D did the same, 
and D agreeing, the workers were content to accept the 
compromise wage till the expiry of three months, when 
the uniform rate to be agreed on will be established. A, 
meantime, makes no change in his wage. 

“ Unfortunately' this trade lends itself to the work 
being done frequently in ways and places entirely beyond 
the reach of factorj- inspection.” 

I am informed that chiefly owing to universal depres- 
sion hi trade, involving a reduction in wages in houses 
engaged in the export trade, the committee alluded to 
in the foregoing statement has not yet been able to bring 
about the uniform standard of payment proposed. The 
movement for organisation among the workers has, how- 
ever, progressed, and it is hoped by employers and 
workers that the question may find a more opportune 
time for consideration when trade returns to its normal 
condition. 

The Umbrella Makers’ Branch of the Women’s Pro- 
tective and Provident League sends two women delegates 
to the Trades Council of Glasgow. 

IV.— SEWING-MACHINE MANU- 
FACTURE. 

I have made inquiry into the conditions of women’s 
work, where they are employed in the various depart- 
ments of sewing-machine factories. 

In connection with this I received a deputation from 
the Men’s Sewing-machine Makers’ Union, who were 
desirous of laying information regarding the women 
workers in this trade before the Royal Commission on 
Labour, and of directing attention more particularly to 
the tendency of women to “ encroach ” on some of the 
men’s departments of work. 

A special committee from this union was appointed to 
co-operate with me in collecting evidence, and I have 
received valuable assistance from them in my inquiry. 
The results of my visit to works where women arc em- 
ployed, and the evidence (taken chiefly from female 
operatives, the majority of whom were visited in their 
own homes), are given in this report. 

I visited the works of firm No. 183, when I had an 
interview with the manager, and received his permis- 
tion to go over the various departments where women 
are employed. 

These are as follows : — 

1. Japanning department. 

2. Polishing. 

3. Transferring and printing department. 

4. Tarnishing department. 

5. French polishing department. 

6. Shuttle-making department. 

7. Needle-making department. 

8. Sample room department. 

9. Inspecting department. 

10. Nickel plating department. 
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I. Japanning Department. 

Men and women work together here. The latter are. (a.) Habits 
chiefly employed in putting on the japan varnish. This emplm^ent 
part of the work is not unhealthy, but is very coarse in japanning 

department. 
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arid dirty, and, to judge from the appearance of the 
girls, induces rough habits and great slovenliness of 
attire. 

It was stated, that the women in this department 
formed a class apart by themselves, and that the 
majority of the workers in the other departments 
refused to associate with them, regarding them as being 
on a much lower social level. In my subsequent inter- 
views with the workers outside the factory, I found 
distinct traces of this feeling.* 

In the japanning department, part of the work of the 
women is to carry portions of the machines from one 
place to another. These weigh from 13 lbs. to 30 lbs. 
Several of the workers have complained of the weights 
they had to carry. 

The temperature in some of the rooms, as registered 
by my thermometer, on the occasion of my visit, was 
80° F., and I was informed by the foreman that it some- 
times rises to 90°. This high temperature is caused by 
the drying stoves, in which the machines are placed in 
order to harden the varnish after it has been applied. 
These stoves, which consist of heated chambers, extend 
the whole length of the workshop, and divide it into two 
parts.f 

The air is very heavy, owing to the quantity of tar 
employed in the varnish. 

The Wages here range from 6s. to 12s. piece-work, and 
average about 8s. a week, beginners having 5s. and 7s. 
per week set wage, and rising Is. per year until they 
are put on piece-work. 

Ili.. Polishing, Varnishing, and French Polishing. 

The work in these departments is very similar. It is 
cleanly, and the workers* a number of whom I visited 
subsequently in their homes, are, as a class, very 
respectable girls. 

The work in the polishing department is very hard, 
and the quality of the work depends chiefly on the 
amount of muscular exertion applied. The worker 
stands all the time, and much hard rubbing is required 
to produce the necessary degree of polish. 

Witness No. 298, who is engaged in the French 
polishing department, stated rates as follows : — 
Polishing small size machine cover, If d., takes 35 to 40 
minutes. 

,, larger ,, ,, 2 d. 

„ ,f .. - 2 W- 

Witness No. 298 stated that the naphtha oil and 
pumice stone dust used for this work had an injurious 
effect on the lungs. The workers make from 9s. to 10s. 
a week ; off this wage they pay from 9 d. to Is. 6d. for 
oil, pumice, rags and flint, which they provide for 
themselves. Witness conld not give an exact estimate 
of the cost of materials, as they vary per week and per 
individual. She stated as her opinion, that the workers 
were to blame for being obliged, according to a recent 
rule, to purchase their own material, as before this so 
much was wasted that some check had to be instituted. 

Witnesses Nos. 300 and 301 gave evidence to the 
same effect, and stated that workers in this and other 
departments began on a time wage of 6s. a week, with 
an increase of Is. per week every year until they were 
proficient, in soirie cases to 9s. 

Witness No. 295, who is engaged in the polishing 
department, makes 10s. or 11s. per week. She is paid 
, at the rate of 2d. per box, and may polish 12 or 14 boxes 
per day. This witness had to leave her work on 
account of the injurious effect of the naphtha and 
pumice stone on her lungs. The doctor told her it was 
“ eating them away,” and I have further testimony from 
witness No. 527, an experienced medical man, that this 
combination of materials is likely to be highly injurious. 
Witness No. 299 complained of pains in her arms and 
shoulders every morning when she began work. This 
she attributes to the heavy rubbing. She stands all 
the time. Witness further stated that she spends 6 d. 
or 7 d. a week on materials. 

When work in this department is unsatisfactory the 
workers must take it back to be repolislied. Sometimes 
five or six boxes are returned in a day. Witness stated 
that she thought there was a good deal of carelessness 


ted No. tSS with Miss Irwin. The girls I saw in the ja 
re suitably dressed for their work and healthy in app 
man denied that these girls form a class apart by the 
the contrary, the sisters and daughters of those ei 


III. Transferring and Printing Departments. 

In the transferring and printing departments the 
work is light and cleanly, but very monotonous. In the 
transferring process naphtha is used and the odour is 
very strong, and, according to medical evidence of 
witness 527, injurious in its effects to the workers. 

In the printing department the girls stand on an 
elevation of about 4 feet, and feed the machines. It is 
steady and monotonous work, involving continuous 
stooping and constant attention. 

In this department I found girls employed in 
applying gold leaf to the printed sheets. I was 
informed by one of the operatives here that the metallic 
dust from this (with which everything in the workshop 
was powdered) had an injurious effect on the lungs. 

The work rooms in this department are large, airy, 
and very clean. 
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IY. Shuttle-maldng Department. 
siinformed by witness No. 280, whose < 
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authoritative, that about a year ago, 70 
displaced from this department, their place being taken 
by ‘100 women. 

It was stated by this witness that the men who did 
the work now taken up by the women were paid from 
15 per cent, to 50 per cent, more for it than the latter 
receive.* 

The women arc employed in making and mounting 
shuttles, and drilling holes in these and other small 
parts of the machinery. This they perform while 
seated. Five-sixths of the workers here are on piece- 
work* and make about 8s. ; , 12s., and 17s. a Week. The 
latter figure is not common. -Time workers are taken 
in on probation, and are paid a set wage of from 6s. to 
11s. per week. 

"Witness No. 280, who holds a position of trust in 
this department, was of opinion that the work was 
sufficiently light and . suitable for women, but that 
being carried on on the division of labour principle, and 
carising unskilled labour to interfere seriously with 
skilled labour, was objectionable on that account. 

On being questioned as to the general results to the 
women from this new employment, witness remarked 
that “the introduction of the women had at least 
improved the men.” 

Witness No. 282, who is apparently about 19 years of 
age, and very strong and muscular, said she did not 
find the work too hard. She makes on an average 17s. 
a week. This woman uses a lever for drilling the holes 
in the shuttles, &c., and said she could turn out 1,500 
per day. 

Witness No. 281 is employed in the same department, 
and makes from 13s. to 14s* per week. She said she did 
not find the work heavy or unhealthy. 

Witness No. 283 is employed in “reaming” holes. 
i.e., cleaning them after they are drilled. She makes 
11s. or 12s. per week on an average. 

Witness No. 284 makes 11s. or 12s. on the same work. 
She and No. 283 are both healthy looking girls, and 
said they liked the work. 

Witness No. 285 is a young girl on a time wage of 7s. 
a week. 

Witness No. 286 makes between 8s. and 9s. per week 
in “ pinning ” shrittles, i.e., fixing small parts in them. 

Witness No. 290 is engaged in the burnishing 
department, and makes 10s. a week. The work hero 
is. very dirty. The persons arid Clothes of the Workers 
were covered with dust and grime. They suffer a good 
deal from their hands, which get rubbed on the wheel so 
as to break the skin and cause bleeding. 

Witnesses Nos. 291 and 292 stated their wages ran 
from 7s. to 10s. per week. They coriiplained of the 
emery dust which comes off the buffs, and which is not j 
only very dirty but gets into the throat. The men who i 
work alongside of tpe women in this department arc 
employed in the same process, but on heavier parts of 
the machine fittings. They make from 24s. to 28s. per 
week. 

Y. Needle-malting Department. 

In the needle-making department the women are - 
engaged in drilling and finishing the eyes of the needles. ; 
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Tim The women perform this seated at the milling machines. 

■™- The work is not heavy, and the machines are worked by 
or Women, steam power. It requires steady attention, and is very 
dirty, the worker’s hands being constantly immersed in 
oil. 

Five workers (Nos. 293 to 297) stated their wages 
ranged from 10s. to 14s. a week. These workers said 
they suffered no injurious effects from the work, and 
that they did not find it a strain on the eyesight. 

The only feature remarked on by the workers as 
being “disagreeable” was the oil, which soiled the 
hands and was apt to get on the worker’s clothes. 


YI. Sample Room and Inspecting Department. 

(a.) Nature In these departments the women are engaged in test- 
of work. j U g ti le various small fittings of the machines, and in 
examining the complete machines after they are put 
together. Care and exactness are needed for this 
work. 

(6.) Weights The workers have to lift the machines, which weigh 
lilted. from 13 lbs. to 30 lbs., from the ground to the examining 
table and back again, and, as a great number pass 
through their hands in the day, some muscular strain 
is attached to work in this department. None of 
the women complained, however, that they felt this 

VII. Nickel Plating Department. 

(a.) Nature Workers Nos. 302 and 303 are employed in the nickel 
otwork. plating department. The women here are engaged in 
brushing the small fittings of the sewing mac hin es with 
pumice and carrying them to vats, where they are 
(6.) Effects bathed in a solution of nickel salts. It was stated by 
used a on mls witnesses 302 and 303 that hydrochloric acid is also applied 
women’s in this process, and that this causes eruptions on the 
health. skin and stains the clothes. I found the floor in this 
department covered with water, and although the girls 
employed here wear wooden clogs to protect their feet, 
witness No. 302 and others complained of bad effects 
from the damp. Witness also stated, that the fumes 
from the vats caused headaches.* 

(c.) Wages Witness No. 302 makes from 12s. to 16s. a week. Out 
and deduc- 0 f this she has to provide her own brushes, which cost 
materials. her 6d. a week. Witness No. 303 is engaged in the 
same department, but in slightly different work ; she 
makes about 14s. in the week. 


grime, and noise, make this a highly unsuitable p t hb 
occupation for women.* meni T ’ 

From the point of view of men engaged in the trade, os WoM£ n. 
the economic result of women’s employment here is : — (e.) Eeo- 
That men’s labour is being displaced by women’s, and “ r ro ' 
the presumption is that this may spread to other worker’s 11 
departments where similar work is done. point of 

In connexion with the moral results to the workers (/.) jj ora | 
from women’s employment in such work as this, and results, 
with reference to the statement made by witness No. 

280, that the presence of the women had had a good 
effect on the men, I may state that so far as I have in- <g.) General 
vestigated employments where both sexes work together ““j ts o( 
in the same departments, evidence seems to point to the of both™ 
conclusion that where the women are in the majority sexes in tlio 
their influence may have the result claimed for it by mmt, <lcparl 
witness No. 280. 

V.— POTTERIES AND PIPE 
MANUFACTURE. 

I have pursued an inquiry into the conditions of (a.) Scope 
• women employed in the potteries and pipe factories in of in- 
Glasgow. I have visited eight of these factories and qmrj ' 
have received evidence from over 50 witnesses, com- 
prising employers, operatives (chiefly women), and 
others having an intimate knowlege of the conditions of 
york in this industry. 

I have also had special assistance from the secretary (j.) Co- 
and other representatives of the Potters’ Union (men). operation of 

The following are the heads under which evidence sentatives. 
has been chiefly collected by me : — (c.^Hcads 

1. Departments of the work in which women compete quiry. 

with men. 

2. Wages. 

3. System of sub-contracting the work to the women 

on the part of the employes. 

4. Deductions from wages for materials, &c. 

5. Sanitation of workshops and effects of work on 

health. 

6. Employment of married women. 

7. Summary. 


1. Departments of the Work in which Women compete 
with Men. 


(a.) Sanita- 


(b.) Dining 


(c.) Effects 
to health of 

depart- 


ed.) Intro- 
duction of 



shuttle- 
making de- 
partment. 


VIII. Summary. 

I found the sanitary arrangements very good 
throughout the various departments in the sewing- 
machine works. The work rooms are lofty, well lighted, 
and well ventilated. Excellent lavatory accommodation 
is provided, and this is kept in good order. 

There is a restaurant with large dining rooms 
attached to the works; where food is provided at a 
moderate tariff. This is not under the control of the 
firm, but has been established with their sanction by a 
purveyor. 

The alleged disadvantages which affect the women 
workers arise chiefly from the nature of the work itself in 
certain departments. Exception may, however, be taken 
to such arrangements as exist in the japanning depart- 
ment, where the drying stoves are placed in the same 
enclosure as the work room. This adds greatly to the 
discomfort of the workers, and the high temperature is 
presumably trying to their health. The weights in this 
and other departments carried by the women I have 
mentioned should not be forgotten. 

Further danger to health arises from the materials 
employed, as, for instance, the naphtha oil and the 
pumice stone dust in the transferring and polishing 
depart incuts. 

The heavy work in the latter and the large propor- 
tion which the cost of the materials bears to the wages 
earned also tell against the employees. 

In the nickel plating department the conditions of 
the work and the materials used are also, according to 
the evidence of witnesses 302 and 303, deleterious to the 
health of the workers. 

With regard to the shuttle-making department, from 
wliat I observed I am inclined to think that although 
the work is not heavy in itself, the surroundings, which 
are those of an engineer’s shop, with the usual smoke, 


!i- stated, on the c 


our visit, that he had never 
There was not the slightest 


I have obtained the following evidence regarding the 
introduction of women workers in the branches of the 
trade previously carried on by men. 

In pottery No. 121 I found the women employed in 
making, by a machine called a “monkey,” articles 
which the men formerly made by hand. 

The following examples of the comparative rates paid 
to both sexes were given me by witness No. 354 : — 
Basins. Men’s price (made by hand) 6s. a score. 

., Women’s price (made by “ monkey ”) 3s. a 
score.f 

Witness No. 362, secretary of the men’s Potters’ 
Union, gave a further example under this head. In 
pottery No. 125 about 10 women have been engaged in 
the turning department on work previously done by 
the men. These women were paid 22s. for the same 
amount of work as the men had formerly received 40s. 
for. The women arc now out of employment, owing to 
this being the slack season. Witness stated that one 
bad feature about the employment of women as turners 
is that when the slack time comes on, while men can be 
employed on work in other departments the women 
must frequently remain entirely idle. 

The slack season may be counted as lasting four or 
five months in the year, during which, when the women 
are not dismissed, their wages may sink from 12s. or 
13s. to 6s. per week. 

Witness said the same objection applied to the 
“monkey ” and the “jolly ” work. 

Witness said the members of the men’s union ob- 
jected strongly to the employment of women’s labour 
in the “ monkey,” “ jolly,” and turning departments, 



labour. 
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id.) Scarcity 
of male 
labour. 


('/.) Train- 
im? and em- 
ployment of 
women as 
designers. 


(*.) De- 
crease in 
wages. 


not only because the irregularity of the employment is 
highly injurious to the women themselves, but because 
the labour required from them being unskilled, the 
supply of workers can be easily kept up and may be 
used as a means for lowering the wages of the men. 

Witness No. 408, a male operative of large experience, 
stated that women are now being employed in the place 
of men as “handlers,” their work being to put the 
handles on cups, &c. 

Formerly, when men did this, they were paid 28s. for 
what the women now get 14s. for. 

In pottery No. 120 I found women employed in 
making by a machine plates which were formerly made 
by men with hand labour. 

The machine used in this case was the jolly. These 
women make on an average 9s. a week. I could not 
obtain here the rates of wages formerly paid to men for 
their work, when done by hand, but it was stated that 
the men workers all over the clay department make 
40s. or 50s. a week. The men have one or two girl 
assistants, to whom they pay a set wage of 9s. a week 

In pottery No. 122 I also found the women engaged 
on plate-making on the “ jolly.” The employer who 
took me over the works, stated that the women were 
certainly paid at lower rates than the men, but declared 
himself unable to give figures that would show the 
difference relative to the amount and quality of the work 
produced. The girls make from 12s. to 15s. a week on 
piece-work and the men about 40s., the latter paying 9s. 
a week to a girl assistant. The employer here said he 
preferred men workers, owing to their greater strength 
and steadiness of attendance. He went on to complain 
of the scarcity of male labour in the potteries, owing to 
the coal and iron trades of the district drawing away 
the bulk of the men workers. 

I was informed by this witness that before the Factory 
and Workshop Act imposed an age limit, boys were 
employed on the work now done by women. 

In the decorating department of pottery No. 121 the 
girls begin with a time wage of 6s. a week, and after a 
year or so they are able to make from 12s. to 20s. by 
piece-work. 

The men employed in this department make 30s. a 
week, but they are engaged on higher class work. That 
done by the women consists chiefly in filling in outlines 
with flaf colour, and involves little skill. The employer 
told me he had long been anxious to develop women 
workers in the more highly skilled branches of the 
decorating department. He was of opinion that with a 
little training they would be perfectly capable of taking 
up these, and he was willing, he said, to pay them at the 
same rates as he paid the men, but all efforts in this 
direction had hitherto been frustrated owing to the 
opposition shown by the latter. This statement regard- 
ing the opposition of the men designers was contra- 
dicted by the manager in this pottery. 

Owing to the admirable training now afforded in the 
Glasgow School of Art, in which the employer in 
question takes an active interest, a number of women 
have been thoroughly trained as designers and are 
taking work in this way for which they are well 
remunerated. 

In pottery No. 123 I also found the girls replacing by 
the “ jolly ” the hand labour of the men. The women in 
this department average 11s. a week and the men 25s. 

The foreman stated that he could not make an exact 
comparison between the labour of the men and that of 
the women. He was of opinion that the quantity turned 
out might in both cases be nearly equal, but the men 
put a much higher finish on their work. A statement 
was also made here to the effect that the firm would 
prefer male labour, but had a difficulty in getting it. 

2. Wages. 

The employment of women in potteries and pipe 
factories, and more particularly in the latter, is charac- 
terised by lowness of wage and irregularity of work. 

With regard to wages in the pipe factories, witness 
No. 353, who is a married woman and has worked in 
the trade for 18 or 20 years, stated that women’s earn- 
ings are very much lower now than they used to be. 
About 15 years ago a woman could make from 14s. to 
20s. a week, and now the average wage is from 7s. to 12s. 
in the busy season, while in the slack season it may go 
much lower than that. 

Pipe finishing is paid at from If d. to 3d. per gross 
(rarely the latter), and 16 dozen are allowed to the gross. 
An ordinary worker may turn out 12 or 14 gross per 
E 77310, 


day, but the supply is very irregular. Witness was of Ttte 

opinion that the demand for a different class of pipe mbnt Y " 

requiring more time and careful workmanship from the op ’’Women. 
worker has something to do with the decreased earn- 
ings. She also thought it was partly accounted for by 
the fact that some of the finishing, formerly done by 
the hand, and paid at Id. per gross extra, is now done 
by a stamp before it reaches the women finishers. 

In 'pipe factory No. 115, I was informed the wages .(«■) Wages 
vary according to the class of pipe manufactured. The !" c 'ton°? S 
stock class is paid at 2d. per gross, and 12 gross may be and depnrt- 
turnod out in the day. The average wage, when work mel,ts - 
is good, is about 8s. a week, but frequently wages run 
as low as 4s. or 5s. a week. 

In the household cleaning stone department of f actory 
No. 116, the women are engaged in turning out the clay 
used for this purpose in small blocks from a machine. 

When a certain number of blocks have been turned out, 
they are placed on wooden trays and taken to the drying 
department. These trays, which weigh about 17 lbs., 
are carried by the women workers. The wages here 
run from 5s. to 8s. a week. 

In factory No. 118, I found wages were paid on a 
similar scale to that of factory No. 116. 

In factory No. 119 the finishers get from ljd. to fid. a 
gross, according to the kind of pipe. The latter rate 
is, however, very rare. 

Wages run from 4s. and 5s. to 10s. a week here, the 
varieties being very much due to the amount of work 
given out. 

I was informed the men’s wages ran from 17s. to 28s. 

The pipes for which men are paid 7 \d. per gross for 7 
making, women receive lfd. per gross for finishing. 

The men may make six gross per day, the women 
may finish nine ditto. 

Witnesses Nos. 347, 348, 349, 350, who are employed 
in this factory, confirmed the information given by the 
employer and managers regarding wages rates. These 
workers complained bitterly of the difficulty they had 
in making a living, owing to the irregularity of the 
work. 

The piece-workers on the “ monkey ” and the “ jolly ” 
machines make from 9s. to 15s. per week in the busy 
season, the average being about 11s. Some of these 
workers have j'oung girls to help them, who are paid a 
set wage of 5s. and 6s. a week, in this case by the firm. 

In the dressing department of pottery No. 122, the 
women are engaged in chipping off small knots and 
particles adhering to the glaze after the final firing. 

This is light work, and the women are able to sit while 
doing it. They are paid a time wage of from 6s. to 10s. 
a week. 

In the transferring departments, where designs are 
transferred from prepared paper to the pottery previous 
to its being glazed, the girls make about 12s. a week 
(piece-work). 

In pottery No. 123, 3s. 6d. is deducted from this to pay 
a girl assistant. 

In the decorating departments wages go from 6s. a 
week (time wage) to 12s. and 20s. (piece-work wage). 

The following wages figures were given me by women 
workers employed in pottery No. 123, and verified by 
the manager. 

Per week. 

Worker No. 365 averages 12s. (id. transferring 
department. 

,, 366 „ 12s. or 13s. ,, 

(Both of these workers pay 3d. per week for 
gas and 3s. (id. to girl assistant.) 

Worker No. 367 averages 9s. clay department. 

„ 368 „ 6 s. 

,, 369 „ 7s. 

„ 370 ., 10s. 

„ 371 „ 10s. or 11s. „ 

In pottery No. 127, which is engaged almost entirely 
in making flower pots, I found the women employed in 
kneading clay and turning lathes for the men. 

The men employ the women in the former work at a 
time wage of 9s., 10s., and 12s. a week. 

Workers Nos. 400, 401, 402, 403, 404, 405, 406 arc 
engaged here in lathe turning. They are all unmarried 
and youngish women, with the exception of No. 400, 
who is elderly and who complained of her heavy work. 

The other women seemed very healthy, and said they 
had no grievance but low wages. They are all on a 
“ set pay ” ranging from 8s. to 11s. a week. 

The employer in this pottery appeared very sympa- 
thetic towards his workpeople. He spoke regretfully oi 
N n 
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Th* the low wages, and added that they were falling and- 
E mbkt T " wou1( 1 probably continue to fall, owing to the low market 
of Wombs, prices for the chief article of his manufacture, i.e., 
flower pots. 

3. System of Sub-contract. 

(a.) System I found that in the potteries and pipe factories a 
contract in system of sub-contract prevails, by which the men cm- 
potteries, ploy a certain number of women assistants whom they 
of women’s P a y at , a ® xc( ^ rate > nnd for whose wages they are 
work under responsible. In the potteries the men may have one 
il - and in some cases two girls to assist them. The work 

of these girls, who are termed the men’s “mates,” is 
chiefly to carry the pieces of pottery to and from the 
kiln, and to be at hand to assist generally in bringing 
what may be wanted. These girls are Usually paid 9s. 
a week, and occasionally 11s. 

(6.) Objec- Witness No. 408, a middle-aged worker (man) of 
aystemof great experience, stated as an objection to the system 
sub con- of sub-contract,' that it exposed the girls to an occasional 
tract. loss of wages through the intemperance, &c. of the 
men. The firm takes no responsibility regarding the 
payment of the girls’ wages, and they are entirely de- 
pendent on the workmen who employ them. 

The girls may also suffer in other respects, owing to 
the character of the men under whose control they are. 

With reference to the system of sub-contract in pot- 
teries, it was stated by the manager, in pottery Nor 120, 
that it was customary with the workers to adjourn to a 
public-house on pay-day, and for the men to pay the 
girls’ wages there. 

The employer in pottery No. 122, with whom I had 
some conversation on this point, said the employers in 
the potteries certainly undertook no formal responsi- 
bility regarding the girls engaged under this system, 
but in the case of his own workers he felt a moral 
responsibility, and always made a point of inquiring 
and remonstrating with the men when instances of non- 
payment of the girls were reported to him. 

The following instance was given me by witness No. 
392, a male operative, as illustrating the proportion of 
profit allowed by the men to their women assistants 

For making 80 dozen 7 inch muffin plates a man is 
paid 8s. 4 d. He reckons as expenses to be deducted 
from this : — 

s. d. 

For steam - - - - 0 4 

For clay - - - 0 4J 

Girl assistant - - -14 

Total - - - 2 04 

Leaving a profit of 6s. 3 §d. to the man, while the girl 
receives Is. id. for her share of the labour, 
of women’s 0 *n P'P U factories the'women are employed under a 
work in pipe sub-contract in finishing the pipes which the men make, 
factories. The finishing consists in paring off the seam left by the 
mould in which the pipe is formed. Two women usually 
finish for three men. These women arc on piece-work 
wages, and are employed only 4§ days per week, being 
necessarily idle one day in six, owing to the process of 
the manufacture. The idle day is usually Monday or 
Friday, according to the arrangements of the different 
factories. 

4. Deductions from Wages for Breakages, Gas, 
Materials. 

Extent 1 have had complaints from workers regarding what 

ttoM? U0 " th °y consider their undue liability in the matter of 
breakages. The custom of deducting so much per week 
for gas is also a grievance in some of the departments. 
In others I found that workers earning a weekly wage 
of 12s. or 13s. had to pay off this a sum of 3s. 6d. to an 
assistant. (Witnesses 365 and 366.) 

In other departments workers' have to some extent to 
provide their own materials. 

With regard to breakages, witness No. 408, who is an 
experienced male operative, stated that where girls are 
employed in making the ware, they are responsible for 
it from the time it leaves their hands until it comes 
back from the turner. They have thus to bear the risk 
of damages incurred while it is carried to the " stillage," 
and after that to the turning lathes, while any breakage 
due to carelessness on the part of the turner comes 
against the girl who makes the ware, the latter being 
paid only for what comes hack intact from the turning. 
Witness stated that the loss in breakages is usually 
estimated at from 5 per cent, to 7 per cent. 

In pottery No. 120 I found that 2 d. per week is 
deducted for gas from the wages of the piece-workers 
in the transferring department. In the decorating 
department they also pay 2d. per week for gas. They 
provide their own brushes, which cost them about Is. in 


9 or 10 weeks, and %d. per week is kept off their wages tub 
as a subscription to the infirmary. Smfxot- 

The male workers pay 7s. 6d. per week for gas and of E- - 
steam. “*• 

In pottery No. 123, witness No. 365 earns 12s. 6 d. per 
week (piece-work) in the transferring department. Off 
this she pays a young girl, who helps her, 3s. Gd. (fixed 
wages) in the week. For gas she pays 3d. per week — 
leaving her a balance of 8s. 9d. in wages for herself. 

Witness No. 366 makes 12s. or 13s. a week, and also 
pays 3s. 6 d. for service and 3d. for gas. 

These deductions are made from all the workers in 
this department. Many of them complain very strongly 
regarding this. 

A further levy of id. per week for the infirmary is 
made on every worker whose wage is over 6s. a week. 

5. Sanitation of Workshops. 

Witnesses Nos. 361 and 362 stated that in summer it (a.)Wm-k. 
is usually hotter inside the workshops than in, the full ers ’ e ™lencc 
glare of the sunoutside. temperature 

Witness 362, secretary of the men's Potters’ Union, in potteries 
stated that a temperature of 90 degrees is frequent, and on heafth S 
it may even rise to 100 degrees or ] 20 degrees. The 
women are not only at work in this temperature, but 
sometimes they have to carry moulds weighing from 
18 lbs. to 20 lbs. to various departments. 

Men and women are often off duty for days at a time 
owing to the effects of the heat, and cases of complete 
prostration are frequent. 

Witnesses 361 and 362 said they had often seen 
workers in a half frenzy break several panes of glass in 
the windows in order to get instant relief. 

Witnesses Nos. 408 and 409, experienced male (*.) Objcc- 
operatives, complained of the intense heat, more 
particularly in summer. They were of opinion that arrange” 
this was largely owing to the position of the stoves, mcnts - 
the: e being placed- too near where the operatives have 
to work. In many cases economy of space is the only 
thing, studied, and the comfort and health of the 
workers are entirely disregarded. The stoves are also 
frequently placed down the middle of the workshop be- 
tween the windows, and in a way that does not allow 
the air to circulate, or, as witness No. 408 expressed it, 

“ the stoves prevent through draughts.” Witness No. 

408 stated that the dust is also a serious drawback. 

It was also strongly urged that the legal hours 
worked in potteries are too long for women workers, 
considering the nature of the work. 

As my inquiry respecting potteries was conducted in ( c .) Results 
the latter part of October and during unusually cold of person - 1 
weather, I was unable to test the degrees of temperature S^* siga ' 
reported by witnesses Nos. 361 and 362, hut in till the 
potteries visited I found the atmosphere very oppres- 
sive in the departments where the stoves arc. From 
what I observed of the situation of these, I think that 
much of the discomfort arises from their being too near 
the workers. Usually the latter are only separated 
from the stoves by a passage, so narrow that it scarcely 
allows two persons to walk abreast. The temperature 
registered on the occasion of my visits were from 65 
degrees to 70 degrees and 80 degrees. 

In the pipe factories the drying stoves on which the 
pipes are placed to harden are of a different construc- 
tion from those in the potteries. In the latter they 
are heated chambers of which the door can ho shut, 
but in the pipe factories the stoves consist of a frame- 
work of iron forming successive trays, placed tier above 
tier and heated from below by iron pipes ; this stands 
open in the centre of the room, so that the heat is given 
off in the surrounding atmosphere. 

I found this arrangement in factory No. 116, but on 
the occasion of my visit the stove was not heated. The 
employer here frankly stated that the heat was as a rule 
“ very great " ; and informed me that “ the temperature 
usually required was 80.” He added that his workers, 
being accustomed to it, did not seem to mind. 

In factor)- No. 118 I also found drying stoves in the 
rooms in which the workers were employed. The fore- 
man told me their usual temperature was about. 70 
degrees. 

There was no provision for ventilation in this work- 
shop, and owing to their position the windows could not 
he opened without causing had draughts. In summer 
I was informed a little relief could be got by opening 
the door, but in winter they “just had to put up with 
things.” 

The upper work room here is a garret, also containing 
a drying stove. Owing to the small dimensions of the 
room and the slope in the roof, the atmosphere here 
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was very heavy and, in fact, stifling. The temperature 
was 80 degrees, and this, the foreman informed me, was . 
usual. 

I observed the majority of the workers in this shop 
were very pallid, and seemed to he suffering from 
lassitude. 

No sanitary accommodation is provided for the women 
workers in this shop. The foreman informed me he 
had repeatedly brought the matter before the firm, but 
all his efforts to have the grievance remedied had been 

I learned from witness No. 353 that a daughter of 
hers, who was formerly employed here, had been obliged 
to leave through illness brought on by the insanitary 
conditions of the workshop. 

Witnesses (women) Nos. 347, 348, 349, 350 complained 
of the heat in the pipe factories owing to the stoves 
being in the same room as the workers. They stated 
that in summer it was almost unbearable, and that they 
were “ sair trauchled an' forfochtcn wi’d.” 

They complained also of the low wages and of the un- 
steady supply of work, stating that they might spend 
whole days waiting in the. shop and have almost no- 
thing to do, the wages in slack times running from 4s. 
to 6s. a week. The want of sanitary accommodation in 
factory No. 118 was also complained of, and two other 
factories Nos. 184 arid 185 were reported by witnesses 
Nos. 353 and 387 as having the same grievance. 

On my visit to pottery No. 120, 1 found the air: much 
vitiated in several Of the departments, owing to the 
lavatories for the men being situated within the work- 
shops and allowed to ventilate freely into them. •, 

Workers' Nos. 352 and 353 here complained of the 
defective sanitary accommodation for the women. 
Only one lavatory is provided for over 100 girls. This 
is placed at the gate by which all the workers enter, 
and the women greatly object to the : publicity of the 
situation. 

In Pottery No. 122, 1 found good sanitary accommo- 
dation provided for the operatives, and also in pipe 
factory No. 116. 

In some departments of the potteries the atmosphere 
is very cold and damp, owing to the quantity of wet 
clay lying about. 

Several of the older workshops, notably those in 
pottery No. 127, are very insufficiently lighted, and the 
combined cold and gloom give them a depressing 
appearance. 

I have frequently observed, in potteries visited, 
women workers employed in carrying masses of wet 
clay, which were apparently too heavy for their 
strength. 

I have in several instances tested the weight of the 
burdens, and found them to lie, so far as I could judge 
of, from 17 lbs. to 20 lbs. weight. This estimate was 
concurred in by others present. 

Many of the workers have complained of the rough, 
heavy work in the clay departments. 

In pottery No. 127, 1 found a number of women em- 
ployed in lathe turning, which, in some cases, is very, 
trying and laborious. One elderly woman here is 
engaged in turning a large wheel by a handle. This 
■witness, No. 400, informed me she seldom had an 
interval of rest dui ing the working hours of the day. 
The wheel is placed in a dark- corner of one of the 
.ground workshops. The air here is very chilly, owing 
to this being one of the clay departments, but, notwith- 
standing the temperature, the woman was perspiring 
freely at the work. I tried the motion of the wheel, 
and found it very heavy. 

In other instances the wheels are worked by a treadle 
which has a light and easy motion, similar to that of a 
sewing machine. The women engaged at these told me 
they were sometimes allowed a rest of 20 minutes at 
irregular intervals. 

In pottery No. 123, I was informed by the foreman 
there had been several instances of workers suffering 
from “potters’ disease.” This is caused by the dust 
•(in which there is a large admixture of flint) that com* 
from the dry moulds, and gets into the lungs. I saw 
one worker, a man (witness No. 364) who had worked 
for 30 years in the pottery, and who was affected with 
this. The symptoms resembled those of bronchitis. It 
was stated there was no record of a woman worker 
suffering from this disorder, as the women seldom 
remain long enough in the potteries to incur the risk 
of being attacked by it. 


I have made- ■ special inquiries among the women 
workers on this point, but have not been' able to trace 
any cases of illness among them arising froth this 
cause. Many workers have, however, complained of 
discomfort and a “ feeling of chokiness ” owing to the 
dust in certain departments. 

6. Employment of Married Women. 

In my visits to the potteries I observed that the 
female operatives employed in them are chiefly young 
women. In the pipe factories, on the other hand, there 
is a large proportion of married and older women. This 
is due to the custom among the men workers of 
employing their wives to finish for them. Sometimes a 
daughter or other female member of the family may be 
employed. 

Witness No. 372 is a married woman whose husband 
is employed in the same shop. She makes 10s. or 12s. 
a week, and pays 2s. (id. a week off that tO a woman for 
taking care of her family at home. This witness gave 
as her reason for remaining in the workshop that no 
one can “ finish ” to please her husband but herself. 

Witness No. 373 lias worked 10 years in a pipe 
factory. She is a widow, and makes on an average 4s. 
or 5s. a week. 

Witness No. 374 is a married woman. Her husband 
is employed in the pipe factory, and she “ finishes after 
him.” Her husband makes 14s. or 15s. a week, and 
sometimes more. The wife makes 9s. or 10s. a week in 
the busy season, and frequently “ not half of that in the 
slack tinie.” She pays 3s. (id. a week to a caretaker 
for looking after her children; This witness also stated 
that her husband preferred her work to that of a 
stranger. 

Witness No. 375 is a married woman. She makes 
about 7s. a week. She has two children, and “ the 
woman next door gives them a look” while witness 
is helping her husband at the pipe factory. 

Witness No. 376 is a married woman working for her 
husband. She makes 6s. a week. This worker states 
that since the new moulds, on which the stamp was cut, 
had been introduced Id. per gross had been deducted 
from the workers, who formerly did the stamping as a 
separate item. 

All these workers complained much of the low wages 
and the irregularity of the work. They also stated 
that the heat was bad in Summer, and that the workers 
suffered much from the insanitary condition of the 

With regard to the employment of married women 
in the pipe factories, the anxiety of the men to have 
their wives to “ finish ” for them, even when this 
involves their leaving their homes and families to the 
care of strangers, while the money gain is small, may 
be accounted for to some extent by the fact that the 
men arc responsible for all breakages and damages in 
their work. The extremely fragile nature of the 
materials makes great care in handling them necessary, 
otherwise the loss in breakage would bear a serious 
proportion to the wages earned. Consequently it is 
desirable that the “finisher” should also have a stake 
in the work. 

I also learned from a medical man, witness No. 525, 
who has a large practice in the pipe factory district, 
and an extensive acquaintance with the habits of the 
workers, that owing to the tools required being simple 
and few in number, as my informant said. “ the plant 
■can all be contained in the coat pocket,” it is 
customary for a man to start in business for himself 
when trade is good, and to employ his family to help 
him. When trade falls off lie and they carry their 
labour to the factory instead. 

7. Accommodation for Workers during Meal Hours. 

As the result of my inquiries I find that a matter 
deserving the attention of employers is the desirability 
of providing accommodation for women workers during 
meal hours. 

Owing to the shortness of time allowed, 45 minutes 
being allotted for breakfast and the same time for 
dinner, there is urgent need that some provision should 
be made for the comfort and convenience of the workers, 
more especially considering the nature of the work, 
which induces overheating, and exposes them to great 
risk from cold in lounging about the gate and outside 
passages as many of them do. 

In my visits to the potteries during meal hours, I 
have obseiwed large numbers of the women squat ted on 
N n 2 
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Thb the floor in some of the workshops amidst general dirt 
men?" and disorder. 

or Women. Frequently, too, they hang about with the men 
workers during meal hours, and much rough talk, I 
am informed, goes on. This point was strongly urged 
on my attention by several old and experienced workers 
of both sexes. 
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workers. 


8. Summary. 

So far as my inquiiies have gone, I find the chief 
grievances of women in potteries and pipe factories 

I. The low wages. 

II. The irregularity of the work. 

III. The high temperature in the workshops. 

IY. The defective sanitary arrangements. 

Y. The heavy work in the clay department. 

YI. The tendency to draw married women away 
from their homes. 

VII. The evils which may arise from the system of 
sub-contract in potteries. 

YI.— LEAD AND COLOUR WORKS. 

Lead Woeks. 

The white lead' industry is not an extensive one in 
Scotland, and the only works in connexion with it are 
in the neighbourhood of Glasgow. 

Owing to fluctuations in the amount of labour re- 
quired, employment in these works is very irregular, 
and workers may be taken on by the day when needed, 
and then dismissed. Consequently the lead factories 
are regarded rather as a refuge for the casual worker 
than as a regular industry. 

The lead works are situated in a country district, and 
the workers are drawn from the surrounding neigh- 
bourhood. Many of them come from very poor homes, 
and, it was stated, they are very irregular in their habits, 
and there is much immorality among them. Owing to 
the works being in close proximity to the soldiers’ 
barracks, a number of the men’s wives and daughters 
seek employment here. 

On the occasion of my visit to the lead works I was 
shown over the various departments by the manager. 
Those which engage women are : — 

1. The lead department. 

2. The washing department. 

3. The colour department. 

1. The Lead Department . — In this department the 
women are employed in wheeling trucks, and in carrying 
bars of lead piled on trays, from one part of the works 
to another. These trays sometimes weigh 56 lbs. The 
leaden blocks are taken from the trays and spread in 
layers to undergo a certain process. It is here the 
danger arises to the worker from the poisonous dust 
tliat° comes off the leaden blocks while being handled. 

The majority of the girls wear respirators over their 
mouths, and the rules of the works require that all 
should do so. Every precaution is taken to allay the 
dust by watering "it. The workers are engaged on 
piece-work, so much being allotted to them for each day. 
The quantity of work usually occupies them about six 
hours, and no worker is employed for more than half a 
day at a stretch, with intervals for meals. 

2. The Washing Department . — In this department the 
girls are employed in washing the lead, and separating 
the refuse from the material to be employed. I was 
informed by the manager and girls that the risk of lead 
poisoning here is much less than in other departments, 
as there is little or no dust. The work is fairly heavy, 
and involves a good deal of stooping over the tubs and 
sluices. 

3. In the Colcmr Department the girls arc engaged in 
filling the cans with liquid pigments. The odour here 
is disagreeable, and the work is somewhat dirty, but I 
had no complaints as to bad effects to health from any 
of the workers. 

The following witnesses gave inf ormation as to condi- 
tions of employment in these works : — 

Witness No” 411 is a healthy looking girl. She stated 
she had been employed for nine months in the works, 
and had felt no bad effects from the dust. She makes 
about 10s. a week, and is employed about six hours per 
day. 

Witness No. 412 has worked about seven months. 
She stated she had not suffered in health herself ; but 
quoted the case of a girl who had been seriously ill and 


delirious from the effects of lead poisoning, brought on 
by employment here. 

Witness No. 413 has worked several months, and feels 
her head trouble her occasionally, but not seriously. 
She wears her respirator over her mouth constantly 
while at work. 

Witness No. 414 makes about 10*. a week. She has 
no complaints to make regarding the work, or its effects 
on her health. 

Witness No. 415 makes 9s. a week. She has occa- 
sional headaches, and complains of internal pains, which 
she thinks indicative of lead poisoning in a slight 
degree. 

All of the above workers are young women, their ages 
ranging probably from 19 to 23. Like the majority of 
the women here they have only been employed some 
months, and in no case over a year. 

Witness No. 416 is a middle-aged woman, who has 
been employed here for 16 or 17 years. She has not 
found her health impaired by it, but the manager in- 
formed me this worker had been engaged largely in 
“ orra jobs ” about the place, which may, to some ex- 
tent, account for her having escaped the bad effects of 
the lead dust. 

Witness No. 417 is a soldier’s wife. She has been 
five months married, and three months employed in the 
lead works. Owing to her husband not being on the 
strength, she cannot be accommodated in the barracks, 
but has lodgings in the village. As her husband’s pay 
is small, she helps to eke out the income by working 
here. She complained of frequent headaches and of 
other slight symptoms of lead poisoning. 

The majority of the women I saw seemed disposed to 
make light of the danger to health arising from the lead 
dust, but so far as I could learn they owe their immu- 
nity chiefly to the fact that their labour is intermittent, 
and, in most instances, of short duration. In the 
opinion of the workers, apparently the greatest objec- 
tions to the work are the low wages and the irregularity 
of employment. All the workers spoke highly of the 
firm and the kindness of the manager, and stated that 
everything necessary for their comfort was provided. 

Day workers in the lead factories are paid Is. lOd. 
per day, which, as before stated, is about six hours, and 
the workers say that about 11s. per week can be made 
with regular employment. 

On questioning the manager as to the effect of the 
work on the health of the employes, I was informed 
that they count on losing one worker every three months 
through sickness. The manager, who apparently takes 
a deep interest in the workers, expressed great regret 
as to the moral results to women arising from the irre- 
gularity of the employment. He stated that the condi- 
tions of the work also attracted an unsteady and unre- 
liable class of workers, and so cut both ways. 

I was, however, assured that when a girl is steady in 
her habits and otherwise satisfactory, an effort is always 
made to give her continuous employment. 

Ample provision is made by the firm for bathing, &c., 
and a bath at least once a week .on the part of all the 
employes is insisted upon.* Tooth-brushes, nail-brushes, 
&c. are also provided, and their use is enforced. 
Overalls are kept for them to wear while at work, and 
these are also carefully washed. 

There is an excellent dining-room attached to the 
works, and soup and porridge is provided free by the 
firm. 

I was permitted by the manager to make the follow- 
ing extract from the wages book as showing the range 
of workers’ earnings : — 
s. d. 

14 5 per week. 

12 0 „ 

13 8 
9 2 
13 8 
10 1 

This is the only case in which women are employed 
in white lead factories in Glasgow. 

Itl consequence of information received concerning 
another firm (the White Lead Company, Possil Park), I 
visited their works, but found that although they had 
formerly employed five or six women, they had now 
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entirely discontinued the department in which female 
labour was employed. 

Medical Evidence. 

I have made inquiries at the Western Infirmary, 
where workers suffering from lead poisoning are sent 
to be treated, and am informed by the authorities that 
they have had very few cases to deal with. 

I subjoin a statement supplied by Dr. Hay, the 
medical officer for the lead works : — 

“ I beg to state that I have had medical supervision 
of the lead works ever since the work was started (now, 
I think, about 15 years ago), and that during the whole 
of that period no death from lead poisoning contracted 
there has occurred in my practice amongst them. We 
have occasionally a case of lead colic, causing inability 
to work for a few days. 

“ This occurs mostly in cases where the general sur- 
roundings are bad, causing impairment of the general 
health, and thereby predisposing to illness, but, as a 
rule, we have a healthy lot of girls and women to deal 
with, who are rarely ill, although many of them have 
been employed in the factory for a great number of years, 
and my belief is that by proper attention to the appli- 
ances provided by the firm for the safety and comfort 
of then’ workers, we ought to have almost complete 
immunity from any bad effects which the lead may tend 
to have. The state of matters which I see reported 
from the Newcastle district has no existence here.” 


Colour Works. 

I visited six firms engaged in colour making, with 
a view to ascertaining whether women were engaged in 
the white lead departments connected with their works. 

In the case of five of these firms I found no women 
were employed in any of the departments. 

In the case of one firm, I found 12 women were 
employed, but these were confined to the packing 
departments and the oil and turpentine departments. 
Men only were employed on the lead work. 

The work in the women’s departments is rough and 
dirty, but has no injurious effect on the health. 

This firm keeps a record of the workers’ health, and 
had had only one case of sickness during 12 months — 
in this instance arising from cold. 

The wages run from 8s. to 12s. a week. The work 
stops at five minutes before the hours for closing, so that 
workers may have time to prepare for leaving, &c. No 
meals are allowed to be taken on the premises. No fines 
are imposed. 

Separate lavatories and a retiring room arc provided 
for the employees. 

I was informed by representatives of the other five 
firms, subsequently visited, that it is not customary to 
employ women in colour works, and that the two firms 
which are mentioned in my report on lead works are the 
only ones that employed women in that industry in 
Glasgow. 


VII— TOBACCO MANUFACTURE. 

This trade engages a large number of women workers. 

It does not offer the undesirable feature which charac- 
terises many of the industries followed by women — 
that of irregularity of employment — work in the tobacco 
trade being steady throughout the year. 

Men and women do not compete with each other to 
any appreciable extent in this industry. The latter are 
employed in “ stripping,” “ spreading,” and other 
branches connected with the preparatory stages of 
tobacco manufacture. The most highly-skilled depart- 
ment, that of “ spinning,” involves considerable training 
on the part of the worker who aims at proficiency, and 
this branch is almost exclusively confined to men. They 
serve an apprenticeship of several years, and aro paid 
32s. and 35s. a week, or more. In two of the factories 
visited, Nos. 162 and 163, 1 saw women employed m a 
simpler form of “ spinning.” In the case of one woman, 
witness No. 568, the worker informed me she had been 
five years at her trade, and reckoned on making 15s. or 
16s. a week. Another witness, 569, said she had worked 
several years, and that her wages ran from 15s. to 17s. 
a week ; two other women in factory No. 163 were stated 
by employer to be on a set wage of 11. Is. a week. 

Some women here are also employed at from 11s. to 
15s a week on what is termed “ spinning, but which 
cannot be actually compared with the work under that 
name done by the men. 


In the cigarette making department of factory No. 
163 I found the following scale of wages posted up 



Men and women work side by side here, and are en- 
gaged on the same class of work. On asking the reason 
for the different rating shown by this scale, I was 
informed that the women were “ less expert ” than the 

In the cigarette department of factory No. 162, 1 was 
informed by the manager that the total number of 
cigarettes turned out per week by a man and a woman 
would be, on the average, 13,000 by the former and 
9,000 by the latter. I failed to obtain the wages rates 
here, but the manager informed me the woman might 
get 2s. (id. for what the man was paid 3s. for. 

In both factories the cigarette making is almost 
entirely taken up by foreigners, who are chiefly German 
Jews. A large proportion of the women are also 
foreigners. I was informed that British workers cannot 
compare with them in skill and dexterity, and that even 
in the case of the women workers, who enter on equal 
terms as regards previous training, a German Jewess 
speedily outstrips her Scotch or English colleagues in 
the trade. 

In factory No. 162, which is the largest, and employs 
about 600 women, the manager stated that certain of 
the preparing departments seem to attract a very, low 
class of workers, and that they kept these strictly apart 
from the other women. I was shown one room where 
a large number of young and respectable-looking girls 
were engaged on work similar to that carried on in the 
departments referred to, and I was told these girls were 
being trained for the work, and kept separate from the 
others, and that bye and by a “ weeding out ” process 
was to be instituted, when they would take the place 
of the girls of unsteady and objectionable habits. In 
reply to my questions, the manager said he was unable 
to account for the difference in character and habits 
between the two sets of workers, lie found it was 
“ pretty much a case of birds of a feather flocking 
together,” and that when a few girls of a certain stamp 

entered a department they seemed to bring others like 

them in their train, until gradually the better-class 
worker was eliminated. 

In the case of the tobacco workers the difference in 
appearance presented by the workers in the various 
departments was very striking. I found on inquiry, 
however, that the majority of the workers of the lower 
class made very small wages, which is sometimes found 
to be the accompaniment of the low standard of morality 
and social habits complained of. 

It was stated by an employer, witness No. 566, that a 
large number of bays used to be engaged in the tobacco 
factories before an age limit was instituted, and that 
women are now taking up the work formerly done by 
the boys. 

There are no fines imposed in any of the factories I 
visited. In factory No. 162 workers making over 6s. 
a week pay Id. a month as a subscription to the infir- 
mary ; workers making less than 6s. pay id. per month. 
One feature in tobacco factories to which my attention 
was directed as supplying a probable deterrent to more 
respectable workers seeking employment there, was that 
workers undergo a search before leaving the works in 
order to prevent their concealing and taking away 
tobacco. I made inquiries both among employers and 
operatives on this point, and was assured that the search 
was merely nominal. Employer No. 566 stated that 
they were, however, very strict in dismissing workers 
who were ascertained to be untrustworthy. 

In spite of the strong smell of tobacco, I was assured 
the work has no injurious effects on the health, and that 
N n 3 
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on the contrary the employees often enjoy a remarkable 
immunity from local epidemics. 

I questioned a large number of operatives regarding 
the effects to health arising from their work, but found 
no case in which injury had resulted. 


mouyf' 1 lla(5 , a " interview with Dr. Irvine, the medical officer 
for the factories visited, and received an assurance from 
him to the same effect. Some stress seemed to be laid 
on the fact that affections of the eyes must be carefully 
considered in workers seeking admission to tobacco 


factories, but the medical testimony was to the effect Tub 
that the work did not induce disorders' of the eyes. Enw,ov- 

It was suggested by Dr. Irvine that it would be more os ™ ES 
satisfactory were medical men allowed to inspect the — - ‘ ‘ 

workers every three months. As he stated, the medical ihlreauf' 
examination on entry could not guarantee the workers’ jug medical 
health for a period of time, and that in order to give inspection 
medical supervision any value it should lie renewed at 0 fac,orles - 
certain intervals. 

The following wages figures were supplied to me by (*.) Wages 
women workers employed in tobacco factories, and talll€s- 
verified by the employers : — 



VIII. — EMPLOYMENT IN SHOPS. 

In the course of my inquiry into the conditions of 
women’s employment in shops I have given special 
attention to the following points : — 

I. Hours. 

Opinions of workers regarding methods for 
obtaining shorter hours. 

IT. Wages. 

III. Provisions for health and comfort of workers. 

(a.) Seats. 

(b.) Sanitary arrangements. 

IY. Effects of women’s employment in shops on their 
health. 

Medical evidence. 

The very valuable information submitted to me in 
the course of several interviews by Mr. Pollock, secretary 
of the Scottish Shop Assistants’ Union, is printed at 
length below. (See Appendix A.) 

I. Hours. 

(a.) Hours With regard to hours, it may be stated that the better 
End shops. c ' nKS shops in West End districts open at 9 or 9.30 a.m. 

and close at 7 p.m., and on Saturday at 4 p.m. In such 
cases, and where a reasonable time is allowed for meals, 
along with a free evening in the week, I do not find 
there is much complaint on the part of workers regarding 
hours. 

(*.) Feeling In connexion with shops keeping open after 7 p.m., I 
pn. the part have frequent expressions- of opinion from employers 
regarding 018 ihat they would gladly close earlier if other shops 
early in their trade in the district did the same. (Wit- 

dosing. nesses Nos. 503, 523, 524, and others.) One proprietor 
of several large fruit shops (witness No. 523) expressed 
his desire to see the Factory and Workshops Act extended 
to all shops where assistants are employed. 

(c.) Opinion The consensus of opinion from assistants in shops 
regarding* ° S which keep open after 7 p.m. is that earlier hours will 
compulsory never be obtained until made compulsory by law. 

<® r| y In Appendix A. will he found in tabulated form sngges- 

c osmg. tions, collected under the auspices of the Scottish Shop- 
keepers and Assistants’ Union, as to approximate hours 
obtainable for these shops under a Local Option Early 
Closing and Half-holiday Bill, accompanied by a form 
of extension of the Factory and Workshops Act, to 
apply to places of refreshment which require to be 
kept open to a late hour. 

regarding 0 ^ There seems to be a feeling among women shop 
limitation assistants, and others having a special knowledge of 
houni ^ their calling, that any limitation of working hours in 
womcnonly. shops which is not applied equally to men and women 
would be injurious to the industrial interests of the 
latter. 

(e.) Maxi- With regard to the late hours worked in some shops, 
ber’of’work- ^he maximum number of hours worked on which I have 
ing hours direct evidence is in the case of witness No. 514, who 
hours' f'r is engaged in a low class restaurant, where her hours 
weak! 1100 are 90 and 93 per. week, not including overtime. 


In the case of witness No. 506, who is a girl of about 
17 years of age, and who was also engaged in a second- 
class restaurant, the total hours worked per week, as 
reported, were 89 and 93. 

It was further stated by the secretary of the Shop- 
keepers and Assistants’ Union, that in restaurants where 
smoking concerts and public suppers are held the hours 
may rise during some weeks to 96, 99, and 102 in the 
winter season. 

I have devoted some time to a personal investigation (/.) p cr - 
of the shops which are kept open after 10 p.m., and spnal yisita- 
accompanied by a friend I have visited various districts o^nbo- ° PS 
of the city between the hours of 10 and 12 p.m., and tween 10 
have collected information from the women employed and 12 p, “ - 
in these shops. 

The result of this inquiry shows that the shops in ( ff .) Classes 
question are chiefly small newspaper shops, fruiterers, of shops 
dairies, confectioners, tobacconists, and restaurants. late. 0 088 

The hours of closing for the first four classes of shops 
range from 10 p.m. to 11 p.m. Usually the women 
employed in these are either the proprietors or members 
of the proprietor’s family, except in the case of the 
dairies, where frequently the assistant is also the domestic 
servant. 

The majority of the tobacconists keep open till after 
11 p.m. 

Numerous restaurants not licensed were found in the 
districts visited open after 11 and 12 p.m. 


II. Wages. 

The wages figures relating to various classes of shops, 
and supplied from the books of the Scottish Shop- 
keepers and Assistants’ Union, are given on p. 61 in 
tabulated form. Such evidence as I have taken in 
personal interviews with workers confirms these figures. 

I am disposed to conclude that in the opinion of 
many workers the low wages paid to shop assistants 
is compensated for by the respectability of the employ- 
ment. 


III. Provision for Health and Comfort of Workers. 

I find that the two Causes which, in addition to long 
hours and close confinement, operate against the health 
and comfort of women employed in shops are the want 
of seats behind the counter or in some part of the shop, 
where they can rest at intervals, and the absence of 
sanitary accommodation. 

The first defect is more common in large shops (a.) Want 
where a number of girls are employed. In many cases of s . eats for 
there is a terrible strain involved on the women owing Sresult 
to their being kept standing all the hours they are to health, 
engaged in the shop, and there is abundant evidence 
(see page 287) to prove that most serious results to 
health have been brought about by this ; without ex- 
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EMPior. ce P tl0n fc ' le workers consulted on this point have 
menx strongly urged the compulsory provision of seats in one 
op Women, form or another. 

I have consulted a number of medical men of large 
experience (Nos. 525, 526, 527, 528, and other's), and 
these have been unanimous in their condemnation of 
the present system, and in pointing out the grave 
injury inflicted on the health of the women who work 
under it. 

Cases of workers suffering seriously in health from 
this are quoted in the account of interviews withw it- 
nesses on pages 35 to 38. 

I also subjoin special medical testimony on this 

(6.) Dim- There is admittedly a difficulty in many cases in pro- 
way ofpro- aiding seats owing to limited space behind the counter, 
viding seats, and there might be a further difficulty in making use 
of these were they provided owing to the steady flow 
of customers. As one worker (No. 501 ) said to me : 
“ If they would only allow us a ledge to rest upon for a 
“ minute or two, we would be thankful even for that.” 
And many others speak to the same effect. It is notice- 
able that the defect prevails equally in large show 
rooms, where floor space is abundant. 

In small shops, where only one girl is employed, 
who is in charge, this grievance does not exist to the 
same extent, as the girl, being practically her own mis- 
tress,- can usually make arrangements for resting 
between her attendance on customers. 

(e.) Sub- ^ Xt has been suggested that the grievance might best 
the matter, be met by providing a room to which the assistants 
might retire and rest at intervals. The women assist- 
ants whom I have consulted were, however, unani- 
mously of opinion that this is not a practicable 
suggestion, or one from which they would derive much 
benefit if carried into effect; for one thing the structural 
arrangements in many shops would not allow of a special 
room being provided for this purpose, and again the 
girls think, and with obvious reason, that were they to 
be absent from the counter when customers arrive to 
be served, it would give rise to much dissatisfaction. 
The majority of the workers seem to be in favour of 
seats behind the counter, and where that is not prac- 
ticable, of hinged ledges that could be lifted or folded 
down as required. 

(<?•) ''Yimt A grievance which extends over the majority of 
Iiccommo?' the small shops, and even in those where several gills 
ilation, are employed, is the absence of sanitary accommodation. 
healH?.* 0 t have been urgently requested by numerous em- 
ployees and by several medical men, to direct atten- 
tion to this defect and its grave results to the health of 
the workers. In many cases the girls are confined in 
the shop from the opening to the closing hour, and have 
not permission to leave on any pretext. As will be seen 
from the evidence of witnesses and the tables of hours, 
this may include a very long stretch of time, and fre- 
quent cases of illness have been reported as arising from 
close confinement, long hours and other insanitary con- 
ditions. See workers’ evidence, pp. 287 to 290. 

In an arcade, 48 shops were found all employing one 
and in most cases several gills, where there was no 
sanitary accommodation attached to the shops, the only 
provision being a lavatory for the use of all the tenants 
and common to both sexes, and which the employees 
could not use. From the evidence submitted by 
various witnesses it will be seen that the defect is very 
widespread. 


IY. Effects of Women’s Employment in Shops on their 
Health. 

(“:) Medical j subjoin special evidence on the results of employ- 
evidence. men t i,j shops on the health of women, which has been 
submitted to me by medical men of standing and 
special experience. 

Dr. R. M‘G. Service, who for many years has had a 
large practice in the Bast End of Glasgow, has supplied 
me with a wfitteii' statement of what he considers to be 
the effects of the long hours during which shop assist- 
ants stand, and the insanitary conditions under which 
they work. The particular disorders' resulting to them 
will be found fully enumerated in his letter printed 
below. {See Appendix B.) 

I have also evidence from Dr. Edmistoun, who has 
had several opportunities for acquiring knowledge of 
conditions among shop assistants, and who writes he 
“ can bear testimony that the long system of shop hours 


“ is exceedingly injurious to young women, and is un- The 
“ doubtedly the cause of a train ol : particular ailments - 

“ such as anaemia, nervous disorders, constipation, 0 p Women. 
“ indigestion, and a large number of diseases peculiar — 

“ to young women.” 

Dr. Edmistoun adds that not only is the health of the 
women themselves impaired by the conditions of their 
work, but the evil results of these arc to be traced in the 
children of women who have been employed as shop 
assistants. 

With regard to the dinner hour, Dr. Edmistoun sug- 
gests that at least one hour should be allowed for this ; 
also that sufficient and separate lavatory accommodation 
should be provided in all cases for women workers. He 
concludes by saying that the medical men of our large 
cities could furnish further evidence of the evil effects 
of long hours, and expresses his opinion as to the need 
for immediate attention to this matter, and also for the 
thorough inspection of all work rooms. 

Several other medical men consulted have given 
general testimony to the same effect, the points 
chiefly dwelt upon by them as objectionable being the 
long hours, close confinement, want of regular and 
sufficient time for meals, bad air, want of seats, and 
absence of sanitary accommodation. (Nos. 527, 528, 
others.) 

V. Interviews w ith Witnesses. 

I submit the following cases as illustrating the hours 
and conditions of work in the various shops according 
to the evidence collected from 25 witnesses. Other 
witnesses were also examined who gave corroborative 
evidence. 

Witness No. 514 is a waitress in a restaurant in the („.) Bos- 
north-easteru district of the city. There are two gii'ls taurant 
kept here, neither of whom is lodged on the promises. waitress, 

One girl begins work at 6.30 a.m. and stops at 
9.30 p.m. 

My informant stated to me, and the friend accompany-- 
ing me, who took notps of her evidence, that she began 
work at 8.30 a.m. and stopped at 12 p.m. (It was 12.20 
a.m. when witness gave her evidence, and the restaurant 
was at that hour half filled with customers and showed 
no signs of closing.) These girls do not alternate a short 
week with a long one, and neither of them goes out for 
meals, or has a regular time for them. The wages of 
witness are 11. per month with food. In restaurants of 
this class the waitress has little, or nothing, in the way 
of gratuities to augment her wage. It was a little 
difficult in this and similar cases to get evidence, as the 
proprietor is usually within earshot, and the girls arc 
afraid to seem to bo giving information. Total hours 
worked per day (not including overtime) 15 and 15) 
hours, 90 and 93 hours per week. 

Witness No. ,502 is a manager and saleswoman in a (6.) Sales- 
tobacconist’s shop. She has been for over two years in 
her present situation, and is paid 13s. a week. No other nista'sliop. 
assistant is -kept. She begins work at 9 a.m. and stops 
at 10.40 p.m., when a lad comes to relievo her and to keep 
the shop open till 11.30 p.m. On . Saturdays she starts 
work at 9 a.m. and goes on till 10 p.m. On four days of 
the week witness has two hours each day for dinner, but 
on Saturday she attends, continuously without a break. 

One night in the week she gets away at 7, and on this 
day the attendance is also continuous, thus giving a 
total of 69 hours and 40 minutes working time during 
the week (not including meal hours). There is no Sun- 
day duty in this shop. There are eight holidays allowed 
throughout the year, and for these witness is paid. As 
witness is the only woman employed and not subject to 
supervision, she can retire to the inner room and sit 
down when not engaged with customers. No lavatory 
accommodation is provided, and witness Stated this was 
a common defect among the shops in this locality and 
many others with which she was acquainted. 

Witness No. 502 said she had been previously em- 
ployed in a tobacconist’s shop for six years, where the 
hours were from 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. and to 12 p.m. on 
Saturdays, with 11 hours off for dinner every day, equal 
to 63 hours worked per week (not including meal hours). 

Witness stated she began here on a wage of 4s. 6d. per 
week lv rising Is. per year to 11s. per week. 

Witness stated that no seats were provided in this 
shop, and she and the other assistants had suffered a 
great deal from this. Witness had been off duty for 
three weeks with illness brought on by continuous stand- 
ing, and had been much troubled with rheumatism in 
her feet and limbs Four girls were employed here, and 
no lavatory accommodation was provided. 

Nn 4 
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Witness No. 503 is married and keeps a newspaper 
shop of her own, which is open from 8 a.m. to 11 p.m. or 
12 p.m. Witness stated she would be very glad to close 
earlier if the other shops did the same. Witness said 
that the hours in the tobacconists’ shops in the neigh- 
bourhood are from 8 a.m. to 11 p.m., and more frequently 
to 12 p.m., and on Sundays from 11 a.m. to 10 p.m., 
equal to 87 to 93 hours per week. In some of these 
shops the girls are kept on duty continuously, and this 
is more especially the case where only one girl is em- 
ployed. The average wage is 10s. a week. In scarcely 
any of the shops in this district lavatory accommodation 
is provided. Witness said she knew of drapery shops 
where the hours are from 8 a.m. to 9 p.m., and in some 
cases to 10 p.m., while they are kept open till 11 p.m. 
and 12 p.m. on Saturdays. In these shops the girls are 
allowed half an hour off for breakfast and one hour for 
dinner. Total hours worked per week 82 and 89 (not 
including meals). No seats are provided, and there is no 
lavatory accommodation. Witness stated that there are 
frequent cases of girls completely breaking down in 
health in these shops. 

Witness No. 507 is apparently about 17 years of age, 
and is employed in a confectioner and pastrycook’s 
shop. The hours worked here are from 9 a.m. to 11 
p.m., and on Saturdays from 9 a.m. to 12 p.m. Meals 
are taken in the shop, and two girls are employed. 
There is no short time during the week. Total working 
hours per week, 85 hours. 

In a similar shop in the same street I found the same 
hours were worked. In this case the employer relieved 
the girls at 11 p.m. It was past this honr when I visited 
the shop, and consequently I could not see any of the 
women employees here. (Witness 508.) 

Witness No. 509 is employed in a restaurant and con- 
fectioner’s shop of a better class, but in an East End 
district. Here the girls work from 11 a.m. to 11 p.m. 
five days in the week, and till 12 p.m. on Saturday. All 
the food is taken inside the shop. Total hours worked 
73 per week. 

Witness No. 510 is proprietor of a tobacconist’s shop 
which lie now keeps himself. Formerly he employed a 
woman assistant at the following hours and terms : — 
Open at 9 a.m., close at 12 p.m. every week day ; Sun- 
day, open 12 noon, close 10 p.m. ; one day off per week ; 
wages 11. a week; total hours worked per week, 85 
hours. 


(ft.) Res- The following case has been reported to me by wit- 
taurant nGSS yr 0 . 500 . X called twice at the lodgings of witness 
" ss ' s * ' in question and failed to see her, but the evidence has 
been transmitted in writing. 

Witness No. 506 is 17 years of age, and has been em- 
ployed as a waitress in a restaurant. She was paid 10s. 
a month and was lodged by her employer. Witness 
went on duty at 7 a.m. and stopped at 11 p.m., and on 
Saturday at 12 p.m. Two nights in one week witness 
got free at 7 p.m., and on the alternate week she was 
free on one night at the same hour : sometimes she was 
kept a quarter of an hour after closing time. Meals were 
taken in the shop, about a quarter of an hour being 
allowed for dinner and the same time tor tea. Witness 
had to leave her situation after two months’ employment 
on account of her health giving way. Total hours 
worked per week, 89 and 93. 


u.) Sales- Witness No. 504 is about 24 years of age. She is 
'"f'etion saleswoman and manager in a confectioner’s shop, and 
"'"shop is paid 7s. per week. The shop she keeps is an East 
End branch shop belonging to a leading firm in the 
trade in Glasgow. The shops of this firm in better 
localities are closed at 8 p.m. In the other the following 
are the hours:— Open at 9.30 a.m., close at 10 p.m.; 
Saturdays, open at 8.30 a.m. and close at 11 p.m. On 
one night in the week witness gets away at 5 p.m. As 
witness has sole charge of the shop she cannot leave it 
in order to take her meals or for any other purpose. 
Her dinner is brought in to her and she takes it as she 
can ; tea is taken in the same way. Witness has in all 
nine holidays in the year. Witness stated that the want 
of seats was much felt in many of the shops, and more 
especially in the larger ones, and that she had known 
many cases in which the health of the girls employed 
had been injured through this. The absence of lavatory 
accommodation was also a serious evil. There is no 
provision in this respect in the shop whore witness is 
employed, and she said she knew of many others which 
were equally defective. In one case a girl had died 
from illness brought on by these insanitary conditions. 
Witness also stated that the fines in some shops were 
very vexatious, and that in a shop where her sister is 


employed the girls are fined 2d. for each minute they T 
are late. In some cases the fines amount to 3s. in the Emplov- 

Wituess expressed herself strongly in favour of com- 
pulsory early closing, and suggested that much might be 
done to make things more comfortable for women shop 
assistants if the system of “ relieving girls ” were ex- 
tended — more universally adopted. With regard to this, 
witness explained that some firms keep one or more 
gii-ls to go round their branch shops and “relieve” 
those in charge for a certain time during the day or for 
a night in the week. Witness thought a limitation of 
hours should apply to both sexes, otherwise the girls 
would suffer. Total hours worked in this shop, 7H per 

Witness No. 501 is about 40 years of age, and is head 
saleswoman in the china department of one of the largest 
of the drapery and general goods warehouses in Glasgow. 

She is paid 10s. a week. Witness began work in this 
shop eight years ago, but was obliged to cease for two 
years owing to her health giving way through the over- 
strain (more especially the continuous standing) and the 
general insanitary conditions of her work. When she 
left she was earning 12s. a week, but her wage was 
reduced on her returning to her old place. This shop 
opens at 9 a.m. and closes at 7 p.m. for the six working 
days of the week. Half an hour is allowed for dinner 
and ten minutes for tea ; the latter meal is taken inside 
the shop, and workers pay Id. for a cup of tea and Id. 
for a slice of bread and butter. The assistants may be 
half an hour late several nights in the week, and they 
work till 10 p.m. every night for six weeks during stock 
taking time. It is understood that the workers here 
stop at 5.30 p.m. one day every week, but as this ceases 
some time before stock taking commences, and also two 
months before Christmas, the benefit is very much cur- 
tailed. 

A fine of 6d. is imposed in this shop if the workers 
are three minutes late in the morning or at the dinner 
hour. 

Only one lavatory is provided. This is very badly 
kept and is inconveniently situated in the underground 
flat, so that in some cases the workers have to go down 
five or six flights of stairs to reach it. 

The temperature registered by my thermometer on 
the occasion of my visit to this shop was 75 degrees, 
with 40 degrees in the outside air. I was told that the 
atmosphere usually became much more oppressive later 
in the evening, owing to the fumes of the gas and the 
influx of customers. 

Witness No. 501 stated that the message girls are 
very badly off as a rule in respect of hours and general girl. 1 
conditions of work. 

They come into the shop at the earliest age permis- 
sible, and these young girls are kept working very hard 
all day long, and are frequently sent out long distances 
on errands and with parcels after the shop closes. 

Witness spoke very strongly on this point, and said 
she was of opinion that in many cases the health and 
morals of these girls are ruined by the conditions of 
their employment. 

The wages paid to message girls range from Is. 6d. 
to 3s. 6d. per week. 

Witness No. 501 was strongly of opinion that the 
shop might be closed by 5.30 or 6 p.m. without inter- 
fering with the success of the business. She further 
stated that the want of seats in shops was a serious 
grievance for the women employed, and the cause of 
much suffering among them. 

With regard to the low wages paid to shop assistants, 
witness was of opinion that women would lie much 
better off in that respect were they to take employment 
in factories or even in domestic service, lint that a large 
proportion of shop assistants are drawn from a class 
that would consider it a loss of social caste to engage 
in such work, and they preferred employment in shops 
where a better style of dressing, &c. is allowed, oven 
although the wages are much less. 

Witness said she endeavoured to keep a small home 
for herself, but would be unable to do so were it not for 
the help she got from her relatives. 

In connection with the matter of wages, witness No. 

501 said that large numbers of shop assistants she 
knew of had not only to support themselves in lodgings 
on their small earnings but had others dependent on 
them. Frequently girls who had been in better cir- 
cumstances went into shops, considering it a more 
respectable mode of employment than the majority of 
trades, and suffered great hardship in consequence. 


(j.) Sales- 

general 
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Witness quoted the following case : — 

A girl had been employed in her department for a 
year or two, and was paid a weekly wage of 8s. On 
account of the girl’s absence from work one day witness 
Tisited her home, and found that the mother of the girl 
had died on the day previous. Further inquiry brought 
out the fact that the only support of the household had 
been the girl’s weekly earnings, and that the mother’s 
death had resulted chiefly from -want of the necessaries 
of life. The mother and daughter had straggled along 
for several years on this sum, and having once held a 
better position they had made every effort to conceal 
their condition. On being informed of the circum- 
stances, the firm undertook the expense of the funeral, 
and a private subscription was got up by the secretary 
of the union to give the daughter a little temporary 
help. Witness said she believed there were many 
similar cases that never came to light. 

Witnesses Nos. 511 and 512 are employed in different 
departments of the same warehouse as witness No. 501. 
They make respectively 8s. and 1 2s. per week, and gave 
general evidence to the same effect as No. 501. The 
want of seats or “ permission to sit down anywhere ” 
v r as greatly complained of. 

Witnesses 501, 511, and 512 were in favour of a limi- 
tation of hours applying equally to both sexes. 

Witness No. 516 is employed as a manager and sales- 
woman in a draper’s shop. Her hours are from 9 a.m. 
to 8.30 p.m., and on Saturdays till 11.30 or 12 p.m. 
Witness has sole charge of the shop, but is relieved from 
3 to 4 p.m. for dinner every day in the week but one, 
and on that day she stops at 5 p.m. She lias been five 
years in the shop, and is paid 10s. a week. 

Witness has three holidays in the year. 

Witness stated in the majority of the larger shops 
the chief grievance is the want of seats, and that this 
is the cause of serious illness in many cases. Witness 
also complained of the want of sanitary accommodation 
in the shop she kept, and in many others she knew of. 

Total hours worked per week 63} (not including 
overtime and deducting meal hours). 

Witness No. 515 is employed in a first class mantle 
shop in the West End. She stated that her hours were 
from 9 a.m. to 7 p.m., with 1 hour off for dinner. No 
seats are provided, but witness stated that in other 
respects things were very comfortable. She declined 
to state what wages were paid, but said they had 
“ nothing to complain of in that way.” 

No. 517 said that wages in this shop range from 
12s. a week to over 1003- for head managers. In 
this shop a fine of ltZ. is imposed if employees are five 
minutes late. 

It is further reported by witness No. 515 that she 
had made inquiries regarding gilds employed in shops 
similar to her own, i.e., first-class mantle warehouses, 
but had heard no complaint as to the conditions in them. 
She further wrote to me that a shop assistant with 
whom she is acquainted, employed in a large drapery 
warehouse of an inferior class in the East End, tells her 
that in this shop the assistants begin work at 9 a.m. 
and stop at 7 p.m. on week nights, on Saturdays the 
closing hour is 8 p.m. 

Half an hour is allowed for dinner, and this is the 
only break in the working hours for the entire day. 
No resting places are provided. If the girls are five 
minutes late either at the morning or dinner hour a 
fine of 6 d. is imposed, if 10 minutes late the fine is Is. 


(».) Sales- Witness No. 505 is head saleswoman in a first-class 
Section- confectioner’s shop. The hours are from 9 a.m. to 
er’s shop. 8 p.m. A number of girls are employed here. A res- 
taurant is attached, and all meals are taken inside. 
Witness said wages were good, but declined to give 
exact figures She stated, however, that all the girls 
in her shop have more than 11s. a week. Witness said 
they were kept running about all day, and that although 
the absence of seats was a great defect, she doubted 
very much if they could use them even if they were 
provided. Witness said that in her opinion the hours 
worked in some of the lower class bakers and confec- 
tioners’ shops were disgraceful, and that she had known 
of cases where girls were kept from between 8 and 9 a.m. 
till past 12 at night. She believed that the health of 
many of the girls was ruined by the long hours and the 
constant standing. Want of lavatory accommodation 
was also a serious point with some of the lower class 
shops, and in a shop where witness had served pre- 
viously, there were seven or eight attendants and no 
provision was made for them in this way. 

(o.) Manager Witness No. 518 is manager of a first-class perfumer 
‘turner’s and and hairdresser’s shop. One assistant is kept. The 


hairdresser’s 


E 77310. 


shop opens at 8.30 and closes at 7 p.m. On Saturdays The 
it closes at 4 p.m. The assistant gets away at 2 p.m. E ment X 
every other Saturday, and has one afternoon free once os Women. 
a fortnight. Every alternate week she leaves at 6 p.m. 
instead of 7 p.m. Dinner and tea are taken in the 
shop. 

A comfortable retiring room where meals can be 
taken is provided, and all other arrangements are excel- 
lent. One week’s vacation is given. The salary is 20s. 
per week. This shop may be taken as representing 
general conditions in first-class shops in the trade in 
the West End. I have only visited this one, but am 
informed that they all follow the same rules as to hours 
and that other arrangements are similar to those reported 
by witness No. 518. 

Witness No. 517 is employed in a shop where feathers (».) A sais ' 
and other small articles are cleaned and dyed. She is 
16 years of age, and receives 9s. per week. This shop cleaning 
opens at 9 a.m. and closes at 7, and on Saturdays at shop. 

4 p.m. Witness has 1} hours every day for dinner. 

A sister of witness No. 519, is employed in a drapery (5.) Sales- 
warehouse and has 12s. a week ; she begins work at ^pe“y in 
9 a.m., ceases at 8 p.m., Saturdays 10.30 p.m., 1} hours warehouse, 
every day for dinner, and free once a week at 2 p.m. 

Want of seats" was complained of in this case, also 
absence of sanitary accommodation. 

Witnesses No. 520 and 521 are employed in a confec- 
tioner’s shop where a restaurant is attached. They are 
paid 8s. and 10s. per week respectively. The shop opens at 

7 a.m. and closes at 8 p.m. every da}' in the week. All the 
meals are taken inside and no regular time is given for 
them. The girls may have an evening free once a week 
if they ask for it, but as they dislike having to do this a 
long period may frequently elapse without their having 
their free evening. 

Total hours per week worked here 78. 

Witness No. 520 stated she had a sister who was ($.) sales- 
formerly employed in a fruiterer’s shop where the hours woman in 
were from 8 a.m. to 10 p.m. five days in the week, and 1111 s op- 
12 p.m. on Saturday, with one hour for dinner. 

Total hours worked per week 80 (not including meal 
hours). 

Witness No. 520 also stated that in many cases girls 
were affected with varicose veins brought on by the 
constant standing, and had to leave their work. Witness 
also complained of want of sanitary accommodation in 
many of the shops, and stated that upstairs in a photo- 
graphic studio, where four girls were employed, no such 
provision was made. In another branch shop belonging 
to witness’s firm the hours are from 7 a.m. to 9 p.m., 
and on Saturdays to 12 p.m. One night in the week 
the girls get off' at 6 p.m., but meals must be taken 
inside and no regular time is allowed. 

Total hours worked per week, 82. 

It was stated by Mr. A. Pollock that in a restaurant ^ Lat( , 
in the same street as that where No. 520 is employed, hours re- 
the hours are from 7.30 a.m. to 11 p.m., and that 
frequently suppers and smoking concerts are given here, 
perhaps once or twice a week, which last until 2 a.m. 

The girls are in attendance at these. 

The meals are taken inside. 

Total hours worked per week, 93, rising occasionally 
to 96, 99, and 102. 

Witness No. 522 is employed in a jeweller’s shop. Manager 
Her wages are 12s. a week. The shop opens at 9 a.m. in jeweller’s 
and closes at 6.30 p.m., and on Saturday at 5.30 p.m. shop ’ 

All meals are taken inside. 

Total hours worked per week, 56. 

Witness No. 523 is proprietor of several fruit shops /„,) proprie- 
in various districts of the town. In the East End tor ot fruit 
localities the hours and wages are as follows : — Open shop ’ 

9.30 a.m., close 10 p.m., Saturdays 11.30 ; 1} hours are 
allowed for meals five days a week. The assistants have 
also one evening in the week from 5 p.m. Wages 10s. 
to 16s. a week. 

Total hours worked per week, 64} (not including meal 
hours). 

In the better localities the hours are from 9 a.m. to 

8 p.m., and on Saturdays 9 a.m. to 11.45 p.m. ; one hour 
for dinner is allowed, and one day in the week the 
assistants get off at 6 p.m. Wages, 14s. to 22s. 

Total hours worked per week, 52f (not including 
meal hours). 

Witness No. 523 expressed himself strongly in favour 
of the Factory and Workshops Act being extended to all 
shops where assistants are kept. He stated he would be 
glad to close his own shops at 7 p.m. or 8 p.m. if other 
shopkeepers did the same. 

O o 
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Witness 524 keeps a dairy in the eastern district of 
the city. The hours are from about 7 in the morning 
till 11 or so at night, and on Saturdays generally a little 
later. Witness is proprietress of her dairy, and lives in 
the back part of the premises. She said she would be 
very glad to close earlier, only all the other dairies in the 
district kept open. till that hour, and it would hurt her 
trade to shut sooner. 

Witness No. 418, who had been engaged as an assistant 
in a tea shop, gave the following evidence Her hours 
were from 9 a.m. to 9 p.m. five days in the week, and 
from 9 a.m. to 11.30 p.m. bn Saturdays. 

Witness had sole charge of the shop, and was not 
allowed to go out for her meals except on such days as 
her employer, who was a commercial traveller and seldom 
at home, came to relieve her, frequently she had to fast 
all day, and finally she was obliged to leave on account 
of her health breaking down. No sanitary accommoda- 
tion was provided in this shop. This case was brought 
under my notice by the girl’s medical adviser. Total 
hours worked per day, 12, Saturdays, 14$. Per 
week, 74$. 


VI. Evidence by Mr. Pollock , Secretary of the Scottish 
Shopkeepers and Assistants' Union. 

I have had considerable evidence submitted to me by 
Mi-. Alexander Pollock, general secretary of the Scottish 
Shopkeepers and Assistants’ Union. 

This evidence has been kept as much as possible in 
the form in which it was given to ine by Hr. Pollock in 
the course of several interviews. 

I have gone very carefully into the various points 
raised, and find they are substantially corroborated by 
the various employees examined and by the results 
of my personal observations. The evidence is contained 
in Appendix A. 


IX.— PRINTING-. 


(a.) Extent Edinburgh is the only centre in Scotland in which 
employment ' vomou are to be found employed in the printing trade 
in the print- to any important extent. It is estimated that about 
ing trade. 300 women are engaged there as compositors. 

(b.) Bran- The houses which employ girls are chiefly engaged in 
ches ortho the hook trade. Those confined to “job” or com- 
token up by mercial work do not employ them, as the latter involves 
women. so much lifting of heavy “ chases ” and “formes” 
which women cannot undertake. 

There are also certain parts of the work in all 
branches of the printing trade which the physical 
disabilities of women preclude them from taking up. 
Such for instance is correcting on the “ stone.” This 
requires the worker to lean in a donbled over position 
on the large table or “ stone ” while making corrections. 
I observed a girl employed in this way on my visit to 
one shop, bnt I ascertained from employers and workers 
that it was not customary to ask girls to do this part of 
the work. 

“Proof pulling ” is also exclusively taken up by men. 
It requires both muscular strength and a certain 
“ knack.” 


(c.) Date Women were introduced into the printing trade 
and cause of during a strike on the part of the men in 1872 for a 
ductknTof 51 hours week. On this account the Typographical 
women into Society has, in its collective capacity, no friendly feeling 
attitudeoi towards them, and they also consider that as women 
the men’s work at a lower rate than themselves they furnish a 
union. standing obstacle in the way of any movement on the 
(d.) Dis- part of the men for an advance of wages. It is doubtful, 
plncemcntof however, if the women could be used as more than a 
men work” temporary substitute for the men compositors, owing 
ers. i to their not being able to take up all the branches 

which the men take up. 

An instance of the extent of the displacement of male 
by female, labour is furnished by one firm. Previous to 
the strike in 1872 sixty journeymen were employed in 
this shop. At present the average number is 12, while 
from 80 to 100 girls are employed in it. 

I was informed by Mr. John Battersby, late general 
secretary for Scotland to the Typographical Society, 
and by the present secretary of the Edinburgh branch, 
that there is a growing tendency in the trade to give 
what is technically known as “ fat work ” to the women 
instead of to the men. “ Fat work ” is the well spaced 
work, and as the quadrates, or spaces, are paid at the 
same rate as the type, a larger amount of this work can 
be got over than of ordinary work in the same time, and 
a larger wage is earned by those on piece-work. Con- 


sequently the women frequently get it in preference to Tub 
the men because they take it at lower rates. men?’ 

There is no uniform rate of wages or even system of op W| >mbk 
payment for women throughout the printing trade. («.) Dif- 
Some houses pay a piece-work wage and others what J^ r t |" t '™ KU5 


n trade parlance is called a “ stab,” i.e., established, 


of piece-work the i 




3 for payment. 


Men 6J d. per 1,000. 

Women 3d. to 5 d. per 1,000. 

On the “stab” or time wage, a girl may start at 
4s. per week and rise to 9s., 12s., 15s. The “ stab wage ” 
for men is a minimum of 32s. and a maximum of 
37s. 6d. per week. 

An example of the difference in total wages earned (/•) Differ- 
which payment by time or piece may make with a enrnimrs 0tal 
certain class of work, was given me by witness No. 707. arisingfrom 

The printing of a county valuation roll was en- Pay™ eilt ty 
trusted to two firms. One of them got one-half and pj" l 0 ° e or 
employed their women workers on it at a piece-work 
wage of ‘kl. per 1,000, with the result that the girls 
made from 20s. to 35s. a week off this one order while it 
lasted. The other got the other half and paid their 
women workers a “ stab ” wage of 15s. per week. 

The following statement has been supplied to me by state . 
a member of firm 209, one of the leading houses in the ment from 
t r ade. firm 209 . 

“ The women workers are employed in — 

(1.) Composing, reading, warehouse, machine 
rooms. 

(2.) They have not supplanted men anywhere that I 
know of. Women were first introduced into the 
case room in 1872. The girls in our employ- 
ment are in many cases daughters of compositors 
and machine men, and men employed in the 
other departments of the establishment. 

(3.) In all departments women are paid by time, 
except now and then in the book folding depart- 
ment, where a piece scale sometimes obtains. 

(4.) The comparative rates of pay for male and 
female compositors are, approximately, men GicZ. 
per thousand, women 4$d. to 5 d. per thousand ; 
but the difference between the rate paid to 
women and that paid to men is almost entirely 
swallowed up by the additional work which the 
men require to do for the women, viz., making 
up, correcting, carrying about formes between 
the stones and the proof presses, &c. About 
the only work which women can do in the case 
room is to stand or sit at their frames and set 
up type ; and to distribute the types back again 
into the cases, but, of course, this is only a 
portion of a compositor's work. The best 
women compositors cannot turn out more than 
two-thirds of the out put of the best men. 

(5.) An average woman attains about her highest 
proficiency in type-setting in five or six years. 

(6.) The number of women and girls employed is as 
under : 

Case room - - - 77 

Warehouse - - 77 

Machine room - - - 52 


(7.) There are no married women employed in our 
establishment. 

(8-) There is no special tendency either to develope 
or fall, off in any department. The supply of 
female labour i s abundant, and it either de velopes 
or falls off according as we ; are busy or slack. , 

My experience of the printing trade shows me that 
women are healthy, well paid, and contented. The 
women employed are of good character and regular 
habits. As far as my own experience goes, they remain 
for long periods of years in the service, of the firm. 

Indeed, they rarely leave except to get married. 

Another point, which, I think, shows that they are 
contented, is that they introduce their relations, in the 
shape of sisters &c., and, as I mentioned before, many 
of the men bring their daughters, and ask for them to 
be employed in the various departments of the esta- 
blishment.” 

I was informed by the employer in firm No. 209 that (A.) New 
he purposed introducing women workers to pack and department 
sort the type in his type-casting department. The work workers, 
here consists in separating the type as it comes from 
the casting machine and making it up into bundles. 

Boys are at present employed and are paid from 9sr to 
12s. a week. The employer stated boys would not 
remain long at that wage, but he thought women might 
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be able to do so and he was prepared to pay them., a 
steady wage up to : 12s. a week. 

On my visit to firm No. 208 I was informed that the 
d women workers by 


paired in tti 
case of wo- 
men work- 


The employer estimated the cost of supplementary 
labour required for the girls as adding Id. to the above 
rates paid them, while lfrf. shows the real difference 
■ between the cost of the men’s work and that of the 
women. It was also stated that Certain classes of work 
such as “ scheme ” work, and work requiring a high 
degree of skill in arranging, spacing, &c., is never 
given to women, as they rarely remain long enough in 
the trade to acquire the experience and skill necessary 
for it. 

The girls in the employ of this firm start on a time 
• wage of 4s. a week and rise Is. per year, until at the 
end of three years they are put on piece-work, after that 
the wages are • — minimum^ 7s. 8 cl., average 13s. 8c?., 
maximum 19s. 2d. This employer stated that the 
1 printing trade in his opinion could only be kept 
in Edinburgh by means of cheap labour, and that 
the employment of women helped largely to 
this end. He wont on to say that the pressure 
of competition induced employers to engage 
women in their own interests when possible, but 
independent of that he considered the work highly 
suitable for women, and that he found it attracted a 
class of female workers who were superior as regards 
intelligence and social habits. 

On my visit to firm No, 206 I was informed that the 
comparative rates paid to both sexes are as follows : — 
Men - - - 6c?. per 1,000 

Women - - - 3 Jc?. „ „ 

Beginners start on a time wage of 3s. 6 d. per week 
for the first six months, with a rise of 6 d. per week 
every half-year, until after three years they are put on 
piece-work, after that the wage may be minimum 10s. 
maximum 18, the maximum being attained by the 5th 
or 6th year. 

This house is largely employed on Government work, 
much of which consists of filling in tables which pays 
the workers very well. 

I saw here several girls employed on type-setting 
machines. This is very light work, but requires some 
time to become proficient. It closely resembles 
type writing. The girls in this case are paid from 
Is. id. to Is. lid. per line, and the total wage varies 
from 13s. to 16s. per week according to the skill of the 

Here, as in the other houses, the employer informed 
me it was necessary to supplement the work of the 
0 girls with men’s labour. He declared himself unable 
to give me an accurate estimate of the cost of this sup- 
plementary labour, on account- of it varying so much in 
amount according to the class of work done. 

With regard to corrections, I was informed that the 
workers must correct their own typographical errors, 
but that authors’ alterations are paid for in the same 
way as ordinary work. 

Workers’ Evidence. 

The following evidence was submitted to me by 
witness No. 720, who is an experienced worker. 

Witness makes between 15s. and 16s. a week. In the 
setting of tables girls are paid 3hd. an hour, and make 
15s. 4 d. a week. 

The rates of payment for this class of work could 
only be reckoned by the time taken to do it. It is con- 
sidered profitable work by the women, and, although not 
regular, is frequent in the shop where witness is em- 
ployed. On the type setting machines the girls are 
paid Is. 4 d., Is. 6 d., and Is. lid. per line, the higher rates 
being paid for the smaller type. Witness thought this 
“as broad as it was long,” because with large type, 
although paid at a lower rate, the lines were filled more 
quickly. .There was no illegal overtime in any shop 
witness knew of, and legal overtime was paid a little 
over regular time. 

Slack time lasts about a month in the year, with 
perhaps two or three afternoons off in the week. Wages 
may sink to 7s. 6<?. during this, but the girls are never 
naid off. 


In respect of deductions and fines time-workers lose 
the time they are late and piece-workers are fined Id. ' 
for a “ late entrance ” of five minutes after the hour. ( 

Girls correct their own mistakes at the expense of t 
their own time, but authors’ alterations are paid for at 
ordinary rates. Time-workers, being mostly beginners, 
do not suffer deductions for time spent in correcting 
their mistakes. 

Men do the same work as women in many cases and ( 
at different rates, but there are certain parts of the ® 
work that women never do, such, for instance, as the « 
lifting of the “ formes ” and “ chases.” Witness could n 
not say how much of a man’s time this might occupy 
per day. In her shop one man lifted the “ chases,” &c. 
for twenty girls and did his own work in addition. 

Witness thinks the work very pleasant and suitable 6 
for women. She has no complaints to make as regards " 
its effects on her health, but has sometimes found work- h 
ing with small type to be a slight strain on her eye- 
sight. She has heard other girls say the same but has 
never known of any serious results in this way, only 
slight where a long spell of work in unusually small 
type was involved. 

The sanitary arrangements in witness’ shop are 
perfectly satisfactory. 

Witness No. 721 has been engaged in the printing ( 
trade since women were first introduced into it. All “ 
the girls in her shop are on time wages of from 5s. to o 
13s. a week. When legal overtime is worked the girls 
are paid so much extra per 100 lines, the rate varying 
according to the size. Sometimes this brings the wage 
up to 17s. or 18s. a week. Beginners start at 5s. per 
week and rise Is. per annum. 

Slack time sometimes lasts a month or more, but the < 
wages are not reduced although no work comes in, only 
the girls are expected to be in the shop and ready to 
take it should it come. 

No deductions are made for typographical mistakes, i 
Workers are allowed to be late three times in the week j 
and for five minutes on each occasion. Late attendance 
in excess of this is fined from Id!, to 2d. 

Authors’ alterations are paid at from 2d. to 4c?. per 
hour, according to the age and experience of the worker. 
Men are paid 7!.d. an hour for these. 

In the regular book work the girls do the same work ( 
as the men, but they do not lift their own “ formes ” c 
and “ chases.” Witness could not say how much help , 
in this a girl would need from the men because it varied \ 
so much, but she did not think it amounted to much, 
and no special men workers were employed for it. The 
men get the more “ experienced and difficult work ” 
and they “ put more through their hands.” 

Has never felt the work injure- her health in any way, 
and has no complaints to make regarding effects on the 
eyesight. 

Good work rooms and comfortable cloak rooms and . 
lavatory accommodation are provided. Arrangements 1 
are also made for heating food if required. 

A sick benefit society is established in connexion 
with the work, the rate of contribution being Id. per 
week, which entitles members to 4s. aliment per week 
and medical attendance during sickness. 


Special Evidence. 

I made special inquiry among employers and opera- , 
tives as to whether the antimony in the type had any c 
injurious effect on the health of the workers. 

An employer, witness No. 706, informed me they 
had had one case of blood poisoning among their 
women workers, but this, in his opinion, had been 
caused by carelessness, the worker in question having 
been in the habit of putting her fingers in her mouth 
at a time when suffering from an eruption on her lips, 
symptoms of blood poisoning had ensued from this 
practice. 

This is the only case of illness arising from this cause 
I have met in the course of my investigations into the 
printing trade. 

I append the following statement received from Dr. 
Brewis, who is the medical officer for the Typographical 
Spciety. 

8th February 1893. 

In answer to your inquiry regarding the health of 
women employed in printing works, I have to say that 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON LABOUR : 


The it has not been my experience to find them suffering 
Employ- from any illness that conld be traced to the materials 
op Women, with which they work. 

— Dyspepsia and anaemia are their most common com- 
plaints, and are due in a large measure to the insuf- 
ficiency of the midday meal. 

(Signed) N. T. Bkewis. 


X.— DRESSMAKING. 

I regret that owing to the . time I had set aside for 
inquiry into the dressmaking trade having been curtailed, 
I have not been able to make so full an investigation as 
I had proposed. 

(a.) Hoads The points regarding which I have taken evidence 
of inquiry. from the witnesses whom the time at my disposal 
allowed me to examine were : — 

I. Division of work. 

II. Wages rates. 

III. Apprenticeship and promotion. 

IY. Duration of busy and slack seasons. 

Y. Holidays and payment for these. 

VI. Wages payments during sickness. 

VII. Hours. 

VIII. Overtime. 

IX. Fines. 

X. Sanitation. 

XI. Comparative advantages of employment in 
shops or by private firms. 

Four experienced workers have given evidence con- 
cerning the conditions of work in the dressmaking 
trade. 

Witness No. 714, who has been over 14 years in the 
trade, gave the following evidence : — 

(J.) Classifi- Where a number of girls are employed they are 
cation of usually divided into three classes, viz. : — 
workers. f , Skirt makers. 

2. Bodice makers. 

3. Sleeve makers. 

These classes comprise the rank and file of journey- 
women workers and are known as the “ girls.” Outside 
of these there are the “ learners,” who are at the bottom 
of the ladder, and the “first hands” and “second 
hands,” who are at the top. The two latter cut and fit 
and act as forewomen of departments. 

(c.) Wages. Skirt makers are usually paid about 10s., 12s., or 14s. 

per week (time wage). Bodice makers are paid the same 
rate and on the same system. “First hands” and 
“ second hands ” may be paid 1503. and 50 3. per annum 
respectively or thereabouts. 

One witness has 22s. 6d. per week. She has charge 
of the skirt department and has 15 girls under her, 
these girls’ wages run from 10s. to 14s. per week. In 
private houses workers are paid fortnightly. In 
shops the “ girls” are paid weekly and the “first and 
second hands ” monthly. 

(,l.) Appren- It is customary for girls in the dressmaking trade to 
ticeship and serve a year for nothing. After the first year they start 
promotion. on or 3 S Qd. p er week, with an increase of Is. per 

year. They begin with finishing odds and ends on the 
skirts and bodices, and are then promoted to sleeve- 
making. After that they may be put on the more 
difficult work on the skirts and bodices, and finally, if 
clever and opportunities offer, develope into “ first 
hands and second hands.” The number of the latter 
being small, relative to the girls employed in 
the trade, many workers who have had a thorough 
training in their business prefer to start on their own 
account rather than wait for the comparatively few 
openings that may occur. 

(«.) Seasons. The regular busy season begins in March. The slack 
season begins in July and continues through August. 
After that trade gets more or less brisk again. (The 
busy and slack seasons in the dressmaking trade are 
naturally largely dependent on social and local causes 
in different districts. The statements of this witness 
refer to Edinburgh.) 

(/.) Holi- The arrangements for holidays vary in different shops 
days. both as regards extent of time and payment. A month 
may be given in some places and two or three weeks in 
another. By firm No. 230, which is a first-class house, 
the workers are paid for a week of holiday and are 
expected to take three weeks in all — two weeks lost. 

With firm No. 231, also a first-class house, the holidays 
are not paid for, except to the “ first and second hands,” 


who are paid for holidays in all the shops. As a rule 
the “ girls,” i.e., the sewers, lose their wages in whole, 
or in part, in all the shops with which witness was 
acquainted. In the shop where witness works 55 girls 
are employed, and in the slack season the girls get 
their holidays in rotation, a batch of four going away 
for a week at a time. 

It- is customary to deduct wages for the time a worker 
may be absent through sickness. Much, however, 
depends on the “ first hand ’’ in such cases. If good 
natured and well disposed towards the girl she may pay 
the wage during sickness. “ First hands ” have the entire 
control of the “girls.” They may pay off any of them 
without the firm’s cognizance, and have also the power 
of raising salaries. Sometimes much “ nagging ” goes 
on on the part of “ first hands ” towards the “ girls.” 

In private houses the hours are usually from 8.30 a.m. 
to 8 p.m. or 8.30 p.m. ' In shops the workers start at 
8 a.m. or 9 a.m. and go on to 7 p.m. or 8 p.m. An hour 
and a half (from 1 p.m. to 2.30 p.m.) is allowed for 
dinner. In shops the hour for stopping work varies from 
2 p.m. to 4 p.m. on Saturday. 

Witness 714 stated that sometimes in the shop where 
she was employed the workers might be kept until 
8 p.m. or 8.30 p.m., but this was only when there was 
an exceptional press of work. The girls were not paid 
extra for this but did not grudge giving their extra 
time when required, as they were allowed to get away 
early any afternoon when they asked at other times. 

Notice of overtime being worked is always sent to the 
factory and workshop inspector. 

No fines are imposed in the shop where witness is 
employed, and she had definite information concerning 
the practice of only one shop in this respect, where the 
girls she knew were fined Id. if 30 minutes late and 2d. 
u over that. 

Witness stated that the sanitary arrangements were 
usually' very good in first-class shops, but she believed 
they might be defective in some of the inferior ones. 

Witness said that many girls preferred employment 
in shops rather than with private firms, as with the 
latter the work was usually much harder and' there was 
more overtime. The work rooms were also frequently 
less comfortable. 

Witnesses Nos. 713 and 715 are employed as skirt 
makers by a large dressmaking firm. They are paid 
12s. a week time wage. One week of holiday time is 
paid for during the slack season, girls may have extra 
holidays if they like, but they receive no pay. 

There is no established rule that workers shall 
receive pay during sickness, and it is not customary to 
give it. Witnesses stated that in necessitous cases wages 
would probably be paid if representation were made to 
the firm. 

No fines. 

Girls are not paid extra for overtime. Notice is 
always sent to the inspector when overtime is worked. 

Both of these witnesses had worked without wages 
for a year as “ learners,” and stated that this was 
almost universal. 

In some of the private firms a premium of 23. 2s. is 
paid by beginners in the first year. 

Start, 8.30 a.m. ; stop, 8 p.m. 

Dinner, 1 p.m. to 2.30 p.m. 

Saturdays, stop at 2 p.m. 

Very good. No diningroom. Workers prefer going 
home for meals. 

Witnesses stated they thought there might be less 
strain on the workers employed in shops than in those 
engaged with private firms, and there was probably 
less overtime. On the other hand, girls working for 
private firms had a better chance of learning their 
business in a shorter time, as there was less division of 
labour, “ more range ” being inquired on the part of 
the individual worker, who frequently “ has to know 
“ her way through skirts and bodices too.” 

Witness No. 30 was formerly employed in dress- 
making shops, but has now started business on her 
own account. She gave the following evidence : — 

Highly skilled bodice makers get 12s. or 14s. a 
week. 

Second-class bodice makers 7s. and 10s. a week. 
Beginners work the first year for nothing. After that 
they may get 2s. 6t3. a week, and in some cases they 
are kept at this wage for two years. 
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Thb One witness had been employed in shops where the 

Employ- gi r l s were sometimes kept working from 8 a.m. to 7 p.m. 
or Women, without a break. With regard to this, witness ex- 
— plained, on being questioned, that no explicit order 

(».) Hours. wag gi ven f or (he workers to remain at their work, but. 

if they left off during the busy time so as to take their 
meals comfortably it was looked on as a waste of time 
and they were “ made to feel it.” 

Some shops work from 8 a.m. to 8 p.m., and on 
Saturdays from 9 a.m. to 4 p.m. Witness stated further 
that in one shop she knew of the girls were occasionally 
locked up in a small room when working overtime so 
as to prevent their being caught by the factory 
inspector. If they refused, they were subjected to 
“ nagging,” and things were made disagreeable for 

I may state with regard to this complaint of over- 
time that representations to the same onect were made 
to me by members of the local trades. However, 
regarding the firm in question, I communicated with 
the factory inspector for the district on the matter, and 
was informed by him that 'he had received similar 
complaints, and had made an effort to watch the firm. 
Up to that date he had been unable to obtain a con- 
viction. 

None of the employees concerned would give any 
evidence on the matter. 

(.».) Sanita- One witness further stated that in one shop where 
lion. she had worked formerly no separate sanitary accom- 

modation was provided for the women, but as a rule 
she had found this point well attended to. 

(y.) Grie- Witness said she thought that the chief grievances 
ranees. connected with the dressmaking trade were the low 
wages and the overtime. 


XI.— BOOKBINDING, PUBLISHING, 
STATIONERY MANUEAOTUBE, 
MAP PRINTING. 

The above are to a certain extent cognate industries, 
and in Edinburgh, which is the chief centre for these 
trades in Scotland, two or more of them may be found 
carried on by the same firm. I therefore give the 
results of my inquiry regarding these industries under 
one heading. 

(■'.) Chavac- The special features of these trades, so far as I have 
piovment, been able to observe, are— 

1. The light and easy nature of the work, against 

which may, however, be placed its monotonous 
character in some departments, arising partly 
from the extent to which sub-division of labour 
is carried. 

2. The absence of undue physical strain, or of the 

employment of materials having an injurious 
effect on the health. 

3. The excellent sanitation of the work rooms visited 

and reported on by workers. 

(6.) social I may add that I was particularly impressed with the 
condition of g 00 d social standard which appeared to prevail among 
hoi era. (jje workers engaged in those industries with whom I 
came in contact. And this, notwithstanding the fact 
that the wages earned were in many cases lower than 
what are paid in some trades engaging workers whose 
standard of social life is inferior. 

The explanation may lie in the statement made by 
various employers, that frequently their male opera- 
tives, who were earning good wages, brought their 
daughters into the work, preferring that they should be 
employed along with themselves. Thus a large pro- 
portion of the workers could not be reckoned as depen- 
dent ;,olely on their own earnings, but as earners of a 
supplementary wage, and having their standard of 
living set by the household of which they formed 
part. 

As Edinburgh has not the rela'ive importance of 
other large towns in Scotland as an industrial centre 
it probably does not attract so large a proportion of 
women who are living apart from their families as 
independent wage earners. 


, Visit to Stationery and Publishing Works. 

I visited the works of firm No. 214 who employ 239 
women in the publishing and bookbinding trade. 

(?.) Sanita- The work rooms here are particularly good in respect 
socialadvan- of lighting and ventilation. There is also attached to 
tages, Sus. 


the works a social institute, which lias a large dining Tin; 

room where workers can have thei r od prepared or 

heated. I was informed by the ca.vt i er here that the 0B women. 

majority of the women workers took a substantial 

dinner in the middle of the day, usually of meat and 

soup, and that the practice of taking a tea dinner so 

prevalent in most works was little indulged in here. 

Classes for sewing and cutting, for which a teacher is 
supplied by the firm, are held once a week, and singing 
classes twice a week, the latter are largely taken 
advantage of by the workers. The dining room is also 
used for concerts and weekly lectures throughout the 
year. 

There is a provident society among the workers, ^ 
from which 51. is paid at the death of a member. The dent society, 
system of subscriptions for this is, that each worker in 
the employ of the firm pays Id. at the death of one of 
their number, while the firm makes up the balance of 
51. The total number of workers is 500. 

I have the following record of the death rate among (e^ Death 
the operatives extending over five years : — 

1888, 3 deaths, 500 workers. 

1889, 2 , „ 

1890, 3 

1891, 1 

1892, 4 

The following departments are those in which women 
are employed : — ploying wo- 

1. Binding and folding room. 

2. Press. 

3. Lithographing. 

In the binding and folding department girls are 
employed both in hand labonr and on the folding 
machines. 

The former requires great exactness, and the workers 
serve an apprenticeship of three years. Beginners 
start at 3s. per week and rise Is. per year, at the end 
of three years they are put on piece-work, and earn 
from 10s. to 13s. per week. With slack time, I was 
informed by the manager, the average wage may be 
reckoned at 9s. or 10s. It was stated that the folding 
machines do the work of five girls. 

In the press and lithographing departments the 
girls are engaged chiefly in feeding the machines. 

The work is monotonous, but not heavy, and there 
are frequent intervals of waiting which allow of a 

In these departments time wages are paid. The 
rates range from 5s. to 15s., the latter being paid to 
those engaged on the “ pointing ” machines, which 
demand great care and accuracy on the part of the 
operatives. 

There are no fines imposed on the employees of this 
firm, but deductions for broken time are made in the 
case of time wage workers. Allowance is, however, 
made for sickness in special cases. 


Visit to Map Printing Works. 

Firm No. 215 employs 30 women in map printing. (».) Wages 
In the printing room the girls feed the machines. The 
work requires care and attention. Beginners start on departments 
a time wage of 3s. 6 d. per week, and increase by 6 d. or ^P'wing 
Is. per six months according to ability. In four or five 
years workers were earning a fixed wage of 10s. per 
week. 

In the colour or stone room the girls are employed in 
outlining maps in colour on a lithographic stone cr on 
paper. They are paid a time wage of 7s., 13s., or 15s. 
a week, according to experience and ability. It takes 
a worker from three to four years to become proficient 
in this department. 

In the mounting room the girls make the cases and 
mount the maps on linen. Their wages range I'rom 5s. 
to 13s., according to their skill and the time they have 
been engaged in the work. 

The work rooms here are exceptionally fine, and excel- 
lent cloak rooms, lavatories, &c. are provided. 


Workers’ Evidence. 

Witness No. 722 is employed as a folder in a pub- 
lishing, bookbinding, and stationery house. 

Average 10s., maximum 12s. per week. The system (/».) Wages, 
of payment is partly by time and partly by piece, and 
it is somewhat similar to that of the time log in the 
tailoring trade. , Extra folding is paid at 2d. an horn, 

250 sheets being reckoned an hour’s work. If the girl 
O o 3 
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(ft.) Effects 
health. 


(m.) Depart- 
ments em- 
ploying 


completes this in less than an hour she may start a 
freshhour’s task and be the gainer. If she takes longer 
than an hour she receives no more than 2d. for the 250 
sheets and is the loser. 

(Time wages are paid for rebinding old books as the 
labour required depends on the condition of the book. 
Case makers who do outside binding are also paid by 
time.) 

Workers serve three years. Wages start at 3s : per 
week, and after the first year , rise fid. per six months; 
and go on piece-work after three years. 

About three months every year maybe counted on 
as the amount of slack time in the bookbinding trade. 
Witness stated that girls were never paid off from the 
shop where she was employed owing to slackness of 
work, she had “ heard that this happened occasionally 
in other shops, ” but was unable to give an instance. 

Witness said, so far as she^was aware there was 
nothing in the nature of the work that could injure the 
health. There was a good deal of stooping necessary, 
which was slightly fatiguing to the shoulders and arms. 

If workers are five minutes late it is reckoned as 
a quarter of an hour, and the time is deducted from the 
wage with an additional fine of §d. 

More than five minutes late is reckoned half an 
hour, and the time is deducted from the wage with an 
additional fine of Id. 

Witness 'Mo. 723 has been engaged for 18 years in the 
various departments of a stationer’s factory, regardin'* 
which she gave the following evidence. Her state” 
ments wore corroborated by witness No. 722, who has 
been employed five years in the same house. 

The following are the departments in which women 
are employed : — 

1. Envelope department. 

2. Stamping (relief and plain) department. 

3. Black bordering. 

4. Folding and stitching. 

Workers in the envelope department are on piece- 
work, and average from 10s. to 12s. a week. In some 
cases the wage may rise to 13s. 6 d. They gum enve- 
lopes and place them on racks to dry. They also fold 
envelopes and may fold by the hand 3,000 octavo 
envelopes per day. 

Machines are also employed for this, and on these 
the worker turns out about 30,000 per day. The girls 
employed on the machines make about 10s. per week. 
The comparative rates for hand and machine labour 

'id. per 1,000 (machine). 

8 d. ,, (hand). 

What limits the use of the machine is that a 
one is required for each size. 

In the stamping department the work is not heavy 
and is all done with the aid of machines, the average 
"’p'Seis 10s. or 11s. The work is given out in “ tasks ” 
of 8,000 pieces. The wage for the “ task ” is reckoned 
at 10s., but it a girl is at work a full week she is paid. 
10s., whether she has completed the full task or not. 
Further, if able by extra effort to make over 8,000 she 
is paid la. for every extra 100. 

Illuminating is paid at 13s. per 8,000, and is regarded 
as the highest branch in this department, the best 
workers being usually promoted to it in time. 

Black bordering requires care and neatness. The 
wages of workers in this department average 10s. and 
12 s. (piece). 

Folding and stitching. Workers i 
ment are paid from 10s. to 12s. 

In all the above departments it is customary to 
serve an informal apprenticeship of three years Be- 
ginners start at 3s. a week, with a rise of Is. per six 
months. At the end of tbe three years they o-o on 
piece-work wage. 

Lasts four or five weeks in the year, workers are not 
paid off. 

if Ute ° 1)pressive ’ workers are fired “ time and half,” 
No illegal 

Wages not paid during sickness 

New year’s day the only holiday paid for. 

Start at 8 am., stop at 6.30 p.m., 1 hour off for 
dinner. Saturdays 8 a.m. to 1 p.m. Owing to a move- 
ment on the part of the compositors the working day was 


a separate 


depart- 


shortened by 20 minutes. This change was carried out The 
in all the departments. Emeiot. 

The piece-workers say this has made no difference in of WCmkv 
their earnings. — ‘ ' 

The time-workers were not reduced. The Queen’s 
birthday has been taken off the workers as a holiday 
since the reduction of hours. The reduction was 
arranged in a few meetings between the employers and 
their compositors and without a strike. 

Very good. No dining room provided, workers go (“•) Saniia. 
home for meals. tlon - 


XII. — RUBBER AND VULCANITE 
FACTORIES. 

Visit to Rubber Factory and Workers’ Evidence. 

I visited the works of firin No. 210, rubber manufac- 
turers, where oyer 700 women are employed. 

Mon only are engaged in the manufacture of the («.) Depart- 
rubber, the women being employed in making up the “ eD ! sen >- 
rubber cloth into garments such as coats, mantles, ancfwom'™! 
shoes, diving suits, &c. 

The departments in which women are engaged are as 
follows : — 

1. Coat room. 

2. Shoe room. 

3. Packing room. 

In the coat room women are employed in pasting (J.) Wages 
up the long seams, or in sewing them by machine, the n P d ni ! tl ! re 
latter involving a slightly higher degree of skill than de^rtmenis 
the former. employing 

Wages : pasters average 14s. per week (piece), may women - 
rise to 20 s. ; machinists average 15s. per week (piece), 
may rise to 22s. 

Apprentices are taken on at Is. per day, and after a 
fortnight are put on piece-work. It was stated by the 
manager and by a witness that an average worker 
requires about a year's training to attain proficiency. 

All the cutting in this department is done by men. 

In the shoe department women are engaged in 
pasting the various parts together. They make from 
12s. to 14s. per week (piece), and take about a year to 
learn the trade thoroughly. 

In the packing department the women sort, brush, 
and pack the goods, and have an average wage of 14s. 
per week (piece). 

The following evidence was supplied by the manager, 
witness No. 710, and by one of the women operatives, 
witness No. 724, with whom I had a private inter- 
view. 

Slack time may last from two to three months in this (.«•) Slack 
trade, and is most felt during May and June. It is not- time - 
customary to pay off any of the girls during slack time, 
but, to employ them in making stock and to shift them 
about from one department to another, slackness 
not affecting various branches at the same time, as a 
rule. This shifting, however, involves a slight loss, as 
the girls have to learn the work of the new department 
to which they are transferred. 

In the busy season work is sometimes given out to (<*•) Home 
married women, who may have been employed in the work ' 
trade previously, and who form a reserve force of 
workers. One manager and some workers expressed 
themselves strongly in favour of this arrangement, as it 
obviated the necessity for taking on fresh hands in the 
work rooms and paying them off when the slack time' 
came on. 

The manager stated that a good number among the M Married 
workers were widows, or married women with bad Xveti'as'ln- 
husbands. He was, however, unable to give me the sideworkers. 
number as no record was kept. 

Workers are fined i.d. if 15 minutes late in the (/.) Fines, 
morning. 

None. (g.) Doduc- 

It is customary for the workers to pay a small volun- (ft.) Levies, 
tary subscription annually to the infirmary. 

There is a sick benefit society in connexion with the (»-) Benefit 
works. Subscription 2d. per fortnight. Benefit 5s. per society - 
week if sick, on production of medical certificate. 

None. i£3LS! d0 


None. 


(ft.) Trade 
organua- 
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(/.) Pay-, 
inent during 
sickness. 

(in.) Sanitu- 

(ii.) Dining 


(«.) Health. 


(r.) Dednc- 

(j.) Train- 
ing required. 


(«.) Wor- 
tVagcs. 


(.r.) Nature 
of work. 


(y.) Slack 
time. 


disputes. 


No work, no pay, but help is given by the firm in 
necessitous cases. 

The work rooms are large and airy, good sanitary 
accommodation is provided. 

There is a large dining room with arrangements for 
cocking and heating food. Screens are also provided 
for hanging up workers’ clothes. 

Some information having been received by me re- 
garding injurious effects to health arising from employ- 
ment in the rubber works, I made strict inquiries on 
this point, but could find no evidence in support of 
these statements. The workers appeared to me par- 
ticularly healthy, and among those to whom I spoke in 
going through the works one had been employed there 
14 years, another 12 years, and another 30 years. 

Witness No. 724, to whom I am indebted chiefly for 
the information' given above, had been engaged in the 
rubber works for over 20 years, and had never suffered 
herself, or heard of others suffering, from anything in 
the nature of the work. As one witness remarked, 
“ delicate girls might suffer there, just as they would 
“ elsewhere, from the confinement.” 

1 also wrote to a local medical man requesting 
information regarding the health of women employed 
in the rubber works. 

Firm No. 721 is engaged in the manufacture of 
vulcanite. They employ over 240 women in making 
combs, collars, and cuff's, and the various articles for 
which this material is used. 

On my visit to the vulcanite works I was unable to 
see over them, the rules of the directors prohibiting the 
admittance of those unconnected with the work, unless 
by formal application, which time did not allow me to 
make. 

The following information was supplied by the 
manager. 

Wages run from 8s. to 12s. per week on the average, 
and may rise to 16s. or 17s. 

Men and women are employed together in the comb- 
cutting department, the men receiving about 50 per 
cent, more wages than the women, but, according to the 
manager, this was due to the men as their work re- 
quired more skill, and they also sharpen their tools, 
which the women do not do. Hand labour is employed 
in this department, and there is nothing in the work 
injurious to the health. Women have never displaced 
men in any of the departments. 

The work is irregular during two months or so at the 
end of the year. 

Small deductions are made for bad work. 

It takes an average worker about a month to learn 
the trade. 

There is never any scarcity of labour. 

I had a private interview with one of the former 
workers in this factory, who made the following state- 
ments. 

Her wages for “ stripping ” vulcanite in the collars 
and cuff's department were 5s. per week, time wages. 
Her sister, who is now a hemmer in the same depart- 
ment, and is on piece-work, gets from 10s. to 17s. in 
the fortnight, the fluctuations being due to irregularity 
in the supply of work. 

Time wage workers have 3d. deducted from their 
wages, with a fine of }d., if absent a whole morning : 
piece-workers are fined \d. only. 

Work rooms are clean and well ventilated, and lavatory 
accommodation is satisfactory. Witness stated that only 
men are employed in the manufacture of the vulcanite. 
She added that the smell from this was very heavy and 
sickening, and that the girls working in the vicinity of 
the departments where the process of manufacture went 
on complained a good deal. • 

The work employing the men in the comb department 
was very different from and “ much more difficult ” than 
that given to the women. 

Slack time lasts a month or two during the winter, 
the girls are not paid off at this time, but come in at 10 
in the morning. 

None. 


XILL— PAPER MILLS. 

Visits to Paper Mills. 

I visited the works of firm No. 213, where over 400 
women are engaged in certain departments of a paper 
mill, viz. : — 

1. Finishing and examining paper. 

2. Glazing paper. 

3. Cutting paper. 

4. Picking and sorting rags. 

Only men are employed in the manufacture proper of 
the paper. 

In the finishing and examining department the 
women are engaged in looking over and sorting out the 
imperfect from the perfect sheets. They are paid a 
piece-work wage of from 12s. to 14s. per week. 

In the glazing room the workers smooth the paper 
on presses. The work is not heavy, aud is paid at 10s. 
or 11s. per week (piece). 

In the cutting department chiefly young girls or 
old women are employed. They feed the cutting 
machines, and are paid a time wage, starting at 4-s. a 
week a nd rising Is. per annum for three years. After 
that the young girls are promoted to other departments. 

In the rag picking and sorting department women 
are employed in separating the rags and in gathering 
them in from the machines, where they are cut into 
shreds. It is in the latter process that probably most 
danger would arise from disease germs that might be 
harboured in the rags. The women stand under the 
machines and catch the rags as they come from the 
shoot. They have not been subjected to any cleansing 
process previous to this, and consequently the air is 
laden with the dust and impurities that the machines 
shake put of them. I made particular inquiries of the 
employers and among the workers, and was informed 
that only one case of disease which might be traceable 
to the work had occurred. This was a case of small 
pox, and there was no conclusive proof that the infec- 
tion had been conveyed in the rags. Vaccination is 
compulsory among the workers in this department. 

The women employed here looked strong and healthy, 
although belonging apparently to a distinctly poorer 
class than those employed in the other departments. 

They are paid a time wage of Is. lOd. and 2s. per day. 

The manager stated that no fines are imposed, but if ,ind dertne- 
workers are not in at the exact time for starting in the tions. 
morning they are shut out all day, and lose the wage 
proportionate to the time they are off. 

Deductions for bad work were only made in cases of 
flagrant carelessness. 

Very slight, and having no appreciable effect on ^] e S!aok 
workers' earnings. 

Very steady and regular in their habits. Many of (d.) Charac- 
the women had been employed there for a number of ot work_ 
years. The manager said he endeavpured to get hold 
of the young girls and train them up through the 
various departments. Most of the workers live in the 
neighbouring village, and whole families are employed 
in the mill. 

The work rooms are large, comfortable, well venti- (c.) Sanita- 
lated, and furnished with all sanitary conveniences, tion.ic. 

A good dining room with cooking stove is provided. 

The attendant informed me that most of the workers 
took tea. 

The statements of the manager regarding wages, &c. 
were supported by several of the workers (witnesses 
732, 733, 734), whom I saw privately. 

The conditions of work in the mill of firm No. 212 
are very similar to those described above, with the 
exception that there is no rag picking. Esparto grass 
is used instead of the rags, and this the women shake 
out and separate, the process being somewhat similar 
to haymaking. There is no objectionable feature in 
the work except a little dust. There is also a some- 
what unpleasant smell which accompanies the boiling 
of the grass, but this is in no way deleterious to health. 

In the grass preparing department the women are on (/.)' Wages, 
a time wage of 8s. 6d. and 9s. 6d. per week. In the 
finishing and folding department, which engages a 
superior class of workers, about 13s. 6 d. per week is 
made by piece-work. 

None. time 81 ^ 

Si'Sst 
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Employ- 

o 'Women The workers here looked exceedingly healthy. This 

' " ‘ is largely attributable, no doubt, to the fine country air 

(i.) Appear- in which the mill is situated, 

ance of 

workers. The employers stated that they had a very steady and 

terimdcon-" respectable set of workers, and, as in the case of firm 213 
ditionof I was informed whole families worked in the mill, 
workers, &c. AHouse of two rooms cost 4 1. per annum. The follow- 
ing figures were given me as illustrating the average 
income of a family of three wage earners in the mill : — 
Father (mill hand), 24s. per week. 

Son (young junior mill hand), 14s. 

Daughter (preparer), 8s. 6d. = 46s. (id. per week. 


XIV.— RAG PICKING. 


Visit to Bag Factories. 


.(«.) Collect- 
mg of rags. 


(c.) Infec- 
tion from 

(d.) Nature 
of the work. 


(e.) Wages. 



This industry employs a considerable number of 
women in Leith, where a large quantity of rags are 
imported from the continent. 

I visited two rag factories, and had interviews with 
several of the workers in their homes. 

Firm No. 217 employs over 120 women. On my visit 
to the factory I was shown through it by the employer, 
who furnished me with the following information as to 
the nature and conditions of the work. 

The rags, which are usually brought by the China 
merchants to the rag store, are chiefly collected by 
hawkers in the first instance, with the exception of 
foreign rags, which come in large shipments to the port 
of Leith. The latter are brought from all parts of the 
continent, and sometimes from as far north as Iceland. 

The order to disinfect rags imported from the 
continent had the effect of stopping importation for a 

Merchants, considering that the order was only 
temporary, did not think it worth while to incur the 
expense of building the special fumigating chambers 
necessary for the process, but either stopped receiving 
rags from the continent, or in some cases disregarded 
the order to disinfect. Had the order been made per- 
manent in respect to foreign rags, in the opinion of this 
employer, its provisions would have been more effec- 
tively carried out. 

Only two cases of infectious disease had occurred 
among the workers in this factory. These were fever 
cases, ar.d their origin was doubtful. 

The work is divided into three classes : — Sorting of 
printers’ shavings ; rope teasing ; sorting of rags. 

The last named is the most objectionable as regards 
difficulty and uncleanliness. The rags must be care- 
fully separated as cotton, 'woollen, or linen rags, and 
these again sorted according to colour and cleanliness. 

Seventy-five per cent, of the workers are on piece- 
work, and the wages range from 9s. to 13s. per week, 
the average being 11s. • In the case of the piece-workers 
the rags are given out by weight. With some classes 
of rags it is not possible to measure by weight, and 
workers on these are paid a time wage of from 8s. to 
11s. per week. Some of the elderly women make from 
6s. to 10s. A bonus of 6d. per week is paid to all 
workers who put in a full week’s attendance. 

This employer appeared to take a great interest 
in his workers, and stated he much regretted that 
as a class he found them very unsteady and irregular 
When he got hold of good workers he made every 
effort to keep them, but it was seldom that women 
remained loDg enough in his employ to enable him to 
do much for them. More than half of his employees 
were married women, chiefly the wives of dock 
labourers. In the winter time he was overwhelmed 
with applications for employment from this class, while 
in summer there was rather a lack of female labour. 


(ff.) Hours. Working hours from 8 a.m. to 6 p.m., with one hour 
off for dinner. 

(h.) Sanita- This factory is a model one as regards ventilation, 
lion. every possible means being taken to minimise the 

disagreeable features necessarily belonging to the work. 
The rooms are large and there is ample floor space, 
and, even in the departments where the materials dealt 
with were most uncleanly, the atmosphere was not 
unpleasant to any serious degree. 

(t.) Lining A comfortable room is provided where the workers 
room. can mice their meals. The employer had offered to 


provide for the cooking of dinners, but the workers Tiie 
preferred tea, which is supplied to them at hd. per cup. 

The majority of the older women among the workers or Wombs. 
had a miserable and poverty-stricken appearance. The Appear. 
younger women had a more comfortable aspect, but anco of 
were apparently somewhat rough and unintelligent. workers. 

The following particulars are furnished me bv'the (£.) state- 
other firm visited, No. 216 : — j? ent from 

1. The number of women usually employed here is 

about 60, 25 of whom are skilled hands engaged 
in the sorting of the various qualities of new and 
old rags for shoddy and paper-making purposes. 

These are paid at a fixed sum per cwt., and the 
average wage per week is 12s. The other hands 
are unskilled, and are principally employed in 
packing what the skilled hands sort or pick. 

Their wages average about 9s. per week, 

2. Their hours of labour are from 8 a.m. to 6 p.m. 

Saturdays, 8 a.m. to 2 p.m., with one hour for 
dinner. 

3. The only male hands are foremen, of whom there 

are three. The majority of our hands are un- 
married women from 20 to 35 years of age. They 
seldom leave us, as the work is not laborious, and 
is very healthy. 

We may state that, apropos of the cholera scare, . 
during all the epidemics of cholera, fever, small pox, 

&e. in this district, there has never been a single case 
among the workers in the rag stores. This statement 
we are quite prepared to substantiate. 


Evidence of Worlcers. 

Witness No. 741 is unmarried and lives with her (/.) Wages, 
mother. Witness makes from 12s. to 13s. per week at lents < 
rag picking, and has sometimes made 15s. a week with 
new rags that were less mixed. Slack time lasts 
through one or two months in the year, and workers 
may be off work three days in the week at these times. 

The rags are not disinfected, but witness did not know 
of any case of sickness having occurred through working 
in the rag store. Mother of witness “ liayks dishes ” 
and makes about 8s. a week by this. They live in one 
room, for which they pay 2s. a week. 

Witness No. 742 is unmarried, has a child, and lives 
with a brother, who is a day labourer making a wage of 
from 19s. to 20s. a week when employed. They live in 
one room, rent 2s. a week. Witness makes about 12s. 
a week at rag picking. States that workers may bo 
paid off in slack time, but steady workers are usually 
kept on. 

Some of the workers are on piece and some on time 
wages. The latter are fined 3(Z. if an hour late. When 
rags are very much mixed workers cannot make so 
much off them. Witness has never heard of any case 
of illness brought on by working in the rag store. 

Nothing is done in the way of disinfecting the rags. 

Witness No. 743 makes about 11s. a week at rag 
picking. Witness is Unmarried and lives with her 
father and mother. The former is a labourer and the 
latter a hawker. Witness could not give earnings of her 
father, but stated her mother made about 8s. or 9s. a 
week regularly. 

Complained of occasional slack time in the rag- 
picking trade. Had never heard of a case of illness 
brought on by working among the rags. No fines 
where witness is employed. The family of which this 
worker is a member consists of a father, mother, son, 
and two daughters. They occupy one room and a 
kitchen, for which they pay 3s. per week. 


XV.— ROPE TEASING AND SACK 
SEWING. 

Among the trades frequently carried on in the 
workers’ hemes, and in which a low degree of skill and 
low wages obtain, may be mentioned rope teasing and 
sack sewing. I found that these employ a number of («•) F™.- 
womcn in Arbroath, and that they possess the features Jn^iries. 1 "" 
commonly found in home trades, namely : 

1. Irregularity of employment. 

2. Low rate of wages. 

3. Tendency to employ juvenile labour. 

4. Long and irregular hours. 

5. Insanitary conditions of work, owing to poverty 

in workers’ homes. 
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THE EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN. 


Tnk I was informed that rope teasing is frequently fallen 
EM ent T " back on by the poorer class of textile workers when out 
of Women, of employment. 


Visits to Workers. 

I visited the homes of the following women workers 
employed in rope teasing and sack sewing, and look 
evidence regarding their employment and social con- 
dition. 

(fl.) Evi- Witness No. 825 is an elderly woman and a widow, 
warrants, I found her looking very ill, and apparently suffering 
social con- ’ from asthma. She was seated at the fireside, and in- 
ditions, &o. formed me she had struggled out of bed in anticipation 
of the doctor’s visit, as she was afraid if he found her 
laid down he would order her to be sent to the infir- 
mary, an experience which she had once had, but never 
wished to repeat. 

I find this antipathy to hospitals and infirmaries is 
very common among the Scotch industrial classes. I 
believe it springs partly from reticence and partly from 
independence on their part. 

Witness 825 had been engaged in rope teasing pre- 
vious to her illness. She had two grown-up daughters, 
both of whom were spinners, and made 9s. fid. a week 
when employed. At present both were out of work, 
and had taken up their mother’s occupation of rope 
(c.) Average teasing. They received lOci. per half cwt. — this quan- 
pcr 8 week. tity being a day’s work for two persons. They stated 
their average wage was about 3s. fid. per week. 

This family occupied two rooms, for which they paid 
Is. 8 d. per week. The kitchen or “ living ” room was 
very clean and tidy. The second room was unfurnished, 
and kept for the rope teasing, which occasions a great 
deal of dust. 

Witness 826 was formerly a spinner, but has become 
blind, and employs herself with rope teasing. She 
lives in a single room, for which she pays Is. a week, 
and which is a model of cleanliness and order. She 
makes an average wage of from 4s. to 6s. a week. 

Witness 827 is an unmarried woman. She has four 
children : two of them are employed in the mills, and 
bring in 6s. and 8s. a week respectively. 

Witness 827 calculates she works steadily from 9 a.m . 
till 10 p.m., with a break of not more than 1 hour or li 
hours during that period. It takes her 2£ days to tease 
56 lbs. of rope, and for this quantity she is paid 2s. 

(,!.) Average She reckons her average wage as from 4s. to 6s. per 

wage, 4s. to -week, 
lis. per week. 

Witness 827 allows 826 to share her unfurnished 
room with her for rope teasing purposes. Witness 827 
has, in addition, a double-bedded kitchen for a “ living 
room,” and pays Is. 7 d. a week for the two apartments. 
Witness 827 is apparently a kind-hearted person, but I 
have never met with anything to equal the dirt and 
squalor of her “ living room.” 

I was informed by witness 829, who has done a great 
deal Of social work among the rope teasers, that there 
was much immorality among them. This was attributed 
largely to the low wages. 

(c ) Average Witness 828 is a married woman with three children, 
wage, 3S. per She now keeps a small shop, but was formerly employed 
weok - as a sack sewer. She stated tbat while engaged at this 

her a verage wage was about 3s. per week. She “ never 
“ made more than 5s. 3d. at the best of times, audit 
“ had gone as low at Is. Gd. in the week.” She used to 
work as a rale from 6 a.m. to 9 and 10 p.m., and to get 
her children to help her, and “even with this it was 
“ hard work to finish a dozen in that time.” She was 
paid from 6d. to 8d. per dozen, and off this she had to 
supply her own thread, which usually cost 3d. for each 
dozen. Witness stated that the long sacks were par- 
ticularly heavy, as they had to be held in a certain way 
in order to be' sewn, and that the lifting and stretching 
of these sometimes made her arms so stiff at night tbat 
she could not bend them herself, but had to get her 
children to lift them for her. Finally, owing to the 
help of friends, witness had been enabled to give up 
this work and start her small shop. Her house and 
shop were beautifully clean and orderfy, and witness 
herself had a most respectable appearance. 


Thu 

Empioy- 

XVI.— WOOLLEN MANUFACTURE 
OF THE SOUTH OF SCOTLAND. — 

The centres of the Scotch woollen trade are Galashiels (a.) Intro- 
and Hawick. unction. 

The bulk of the trade consists of the spinning of 
woollen yarns and the manufacture of tweeds. 

It is stated that the tweed trade in Galashiels has 
been doubled within the last 20 years. 

In Hawick, in addition to the tweed industry a con- 
siderable trade is carried on in the manufacture of a 
specially fine quality of hosiery for underwear. 

In my investigation of the condition of women s work (*.) Heads 
in the woollen trade in the southern district, I have of innuiry. 
given my attention more particularly to the following 
points : — 

1. Competition of men and women workers. 

2. Wage3. 

3. Drawbacks in the trade affecting wages. 

4. System of wages payments. 

5. Trade disputes. 

6. Trade organisations. 

7. Sanitation. 

8. Fines and deductions. 

9. Social condition and health of workers, rent, 

cost of living. 


1. Competition between Men and Women Workers. 

There is no serious competition between men and wo- ( c .) Employ- 
men workers in the woollen trade of the southern district, meat of men 
but the employment of men and boys exclusively in the 118 spimlor!i - 
spinning department may be noted as one of the features 
which differentiate the textile industry here from those 
of the other parts of Scotland. In the latter spinning 
proper is a woman’s industry, men being only employed 
in it as overseers and in some of the preparing depart- 
ments of the jute trade. 

A few men are employed in weaving in some of the (,/.) Employ- 
factories in Galashiels, but it was stated by several mentofmen 
employers and managers (witnesses 859, 860, 863, lls ' vcavel ' s 
868, 871) that the output of the men was inferior to that 
of the women both in quantity and quality. Speaking M. c ° n ‘- 
generally there is apparently a strong feeling among men's and 
the industrial classes in Scotland against the employ- women’s 
ment of men on the power looms, and the explanation ' vork ' 
given for the inferior work of such men as are employed 
on them in the southern district was, that they took up 
this occupation because they had failed at everything 

In cases where men are employed in weaving they are 
paid at the same rates as the women, but I was informed 
that their total earnings per week usually fall a shilling 
or two below those of the women workers. 


2. Wages. 

It was stated by one of the largest employers in the (/.(Increase 
district (witness No. 860) that for the last two or three in wages, 
years wages in the tweed trade had a tendency to 
remain stationary, previous to that they had increased 
considerably. 

The wages figures supplied to me by the various firms 
and workers, and consisting in the former case chiefly 
of extracts from this wages books, and which I was 
allowed to make personally, show a higher average than 
I have met with in any other large centre of textile 
industry in Scotland, except, perhaps, in Dunfermline, 
where a good average is made by the weavers and 
winders in the linen trade. 

There is no established and uniform rate of wages , , No 
throughout the tweed trade, but I was informed by 
various employers and operatives that, taking certain 
differences into consideration, wages rates work out 
fairly equal all over the trade. This may be accounted 
for by the comparatively small area covered by this 
trade, which gives equal conditions as to cost of living, 

&c. 

The following causes may operate in producing the 
variation in wage in the various factories as shown in 
the wages tables 

(a.) Difference in. the fabrics manufactured. 

(6.) „ „ quality of the yarn supplied. 

(c.) „ „ duration of slack time. 

(d) ,, „ machinery employed. 

Pp 
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T«n There is, of course, the further difference in skill, 
application, regularity, &c. operating in the case of 
or Women, individual workers. 

(i ) Differ- With regard to the difference in machinery employed, 
ones in -rat- it was stated by an experienced male operative (witness 
ins -Inst ” ]sf 0i 854) that in some of the factories a, much larger pro- 
'loom/ ° W portion of new or “ fast ” looms are in use, aud it was 

estimated that two-thirds more production could be got 
off those than off the old or “ slow ” looms. The wages 
rates for work on the “ fast ” looms are not so high in 
proportion to the output, a different “ statement ’ being 
employed, which gives 25 per cent, less for the “ fast, ” 
than for the “slow '’ looms. Notwithstanding this, 
however, the total earnings are necessarily greater. 

(j.) Avenge The average wage over the trade might be taken as 
wage. f rom ]6s. to'IOs. per week in the various factories. 

In some cases it might go above this, and I saw from 
the books of firm No. 218 that one weaver in their 
employ had been able to earn the following per fortnight 
during a period extending over six weeks : — 2 1. 10s. 10rf., 
21. 8s. 9d., 21. 12s. (Ud. 

In an interview I had with Mr. Charles Wilson, 
president of the South of Scotland Chamber of Com- 
merce, he informed me that he could not retain a weaver 
in his employment whose average wage did 1 not amount 
to 16s. per week, and that he considered this a low 
average wage in the tweed industry. 

3. Drawbacks in the Tweed Trade affecting Wages. 

The only drawbacks complained of by the operatives 
in the tweed trade with whom I have met are two 
which affect wages, namely, bad yarn and slack time. 
fk.) Dura- The latter difficulty was estimated to last from two to 
tion of slack yj Vee months in the year, and chiefly during the months 
time. of jY'bruary, July, and August. It was stated that at 

this time wages declined considerably, but I could not 
hear of any case in which a worker had been paid off. 

4. System of Wages Payments. 

(1.) Opera- I found the provisions of clause 24, Factory and 
clause it Workshops Act, 1891, which requires that particulars as 
Factory and to wages rates be supplied to piece-workers, satisfactorily 
Workshop 0 . irr i e d out in the various factories visited, and I have 
Act, 1891. met with no complaints from workers under this 'head. 

The usual arrangement for complying with the require- 
ments of this section of the Act is to enter jiar- 
ticulars as to wages rates on the ticket given out to 
workers with a new web. When this was not done the 
rates were posted in the factories. I was also informed 
by witnesses 853 and 854 that the basis on which the 
employer calculates his wages is known to the operatives 
so that no change in rates can be made without the 
latter being aware of it. 

5. Trade Disputes. 

It was stated by witnesses 860 and 864, employers, 
and 853, 854, and 855, operatives, that no trade dispute 
of any importance affecting women workers had taken 
place in the tweed trade within the last 20 years. 

6. Trade Organisations. 

(>».) Work- There are no organisations for the protection of trade 
era) organi- interest among the operatives in the textile industries 
sntions. of the southern district. 

On the other hand, every factory has apparently a 
Friendly Society in connexion with it, which affords 
sick or funeral benefit to members. The subscriptions 
and benefits of these vary, particulars as to some of 
them are given in the tables, pages 299 to 301. 

(n.) Era- The interests of the employers and the regulation of 
P !uii«in'ioni the conditions of the trade are in the hands of the 
Ban " Sooth of Scotland Chamber of Commerce. 


7. Sanitation. 

to.) General I found the sanitary arrangements to be unusually 
report, good in the various factories visited. In some cases 
(p.) cios- the atmosphere was a.little close owing to the windows 
ingot venti- and mutilator.- being closed when, I am inclined to 
ators. think, they might have been open. It seems desirable 
ar.cl possible that foremen and managers should give a 
little more attention to this point, although I am 
usually informed, when I draw their- attention to it, 
that the windows and ventilators are under the control 
of the workers, and have been closed at their desire. 

( 5 .) Sugges- I think at the very least some rule might be made 
ti0 m "uisory an d ins i ste< l 011 ■ that pll appliances for ventilation 


should be put into use during meal hours. I find this The 
is done regularly in some cases. I may state that there j ”eni Y ' 
was an entire absence of anything objectionable with of Women. 
regard to the lavatory accommodation in the factories vent jJ^j on 
visited in this district, the arrangement being to have during meal 
these outside and constructed of iron. tours. 

The workers seen declared themselves entirely satisfied (r.) Work- 
with the sanitation of the factories in which they were ers reporls ' 
employed, and, stated that they knew of no grievance 
or discomfort in this respect existing in any of the 


8. Fines and Deductions. 

With regard to fines and deductions, I found that pi ncs 
several firms impose fines for late attendance, but I did tor late 
not, on inquiry, find that this, was regarded as a attcn<allce ' 
grievance by the workers. 

Mr. Charles Wilson, president of the South of Scot- 
land Chamber of Commerce, has supplied me with the 
following statement regarding the system of fines for 
late attendance employed in his factory. 

“ Ail fines for late attendance are, at the end of the (t.) State- 
month, divided into two portions, the one-half of the cimrle^AVii' 
money being returned as a bonus (in which every son, prosi- 
worker shares equally without reference to amount, of dent of 
wages) to all those who have been in time every morn- (^mmerce. 1 
ing during the month. The bonus from this sum 
generally comes to about 8 d. per month over those who 
are entitled to receive it, and many of the boys and 
girls look forward to this bonus as pocket money. 

“ Then we have a plau by which every worker who 
asks at the coffee room for a cup of coffee can have it 
free if called for before 5.55 a.m., so as to be in time for 
6 o'clock work. The rest of the fine money goes as far 
as it will to pay for this, but this is not nearly sufficient, 
so the firm has to make up the balance. As I already 
explained to you, I do not look upon these fines as at 
all compensating for the loss of work, because the 
employer having provided all the necessary prepara- 
tions for work has gone to a great deal of expense, and 
if the worker does not turn up all this is lost, and as 
yon will see, at any rate in our case, all the money 
deducted for coming late is again returned to the 
people, it may not be to the same people. 



“ Unless some valid and sufficient reason bo given at 
time. 

“ Any worker not putting the ticket into the box on 
coming in the morning will be fined 2d. for the first 
offence and Id. more for each time repeated. 

“ Anyone fined more than twice in one week shall 
have their fines doubled. 

“ When fines against anyone during a fortnight are 
not Id. they will be struck off.’’ 

In connexion with deductions, for faulty work, I find („.) Allow- 
the general custom in factories in the southern district ances and 
is to have a mending department, where, a staff of ^faulty 7 8 
workers known as binders and darners are employed. work. 

The work of the former is to pick out knots or seeds 
in the yarn which may remain after the weaving 
process. 

The darners are employed in mending imperfections 
in the weaving of the cloth. These , may be due to 
shortcomings on the part of the workers, the yarn, or 
the machinery. It is usual to allow a certain time for 
darning at the expense of the employer, time required 
above that being charged against the weaver of the 
piece concerned. The tables onpp. 299 to 301 will 
show that the time allowed and the charge made 
varies with the different firms, i.e., in the case of 
firm 226 three hours free darning is allowed, time 
above that being charged Id. or 2d. per hour ; firm 228 
allows three hours free darning, and charges from 3 d. 
to 6rZ. after that ; firms 219 and 220 allow three and five 
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(u.) A|)poar- 
workert. 


hours free darning, and charge licZ. and 3d. per hour 
extra respectively. 

I was assured that although firms usually had some 
formal rule for this matter it was more common to 
judge each case on its own merits, and that when the 
yarn was unusually bad or there were other circum- 
stances tending to produce bad work, and over which 
the weaver had no control, the full deduction was not 
pressed. 

I had no complaints from workers regarding the 
practice of making deductions for faulty cloth. 


9. Social Conditions and Health of Workers, 

Rent, Cost of Living. 

I was most favourably impressed by the appearance 
of the workers engaged in the textile factories in this 
district, and with the air of solid comfort apparent in 
the houses of the operatives whom I visited. 

It was further noticeable that most of the women go 
to work in a suitable working dress, which is evidently 
kept specially for the purpose. In this they contrast 
very favourably with many of the workers in other 
districts, who most frequently “ wear up ’’ in the mill 
the superannuated Sunday, or holiday frock, which 
being of a style and texture unsuitable for the sur- 


roundings of the factories, gives the wearers a tawdry 
and slovenly appearance. 

There is nothing deleterious to health in the nature 
of tho work in the tweed factories, and the workers 
generally have an unusually healthy and prosperous 
appearance . 

One family visited in Galashiels, and consisting of 
two sisters, both weavers (witnesses 855 and 856), 
occupied one large double.-bedded room, the rent of 
which was hi. per annum. They informed me that a 
room of the same size with scullery attached sometimes 
cost 81. per annum. Houses consisting of two rooms 
and a small closet are let to their employees by firm 218 
at rents varying from 51. 17s. to 61. 18s. In these cases 
gardens are attached to the houses, and the rental 
varies very much according to the size of the garden. 
I was informed that the workers greatly appreciate the 
gardens. 

Board with share of room may be had for girls at 8s. 
a week. 

The following rates for provisions were given me by 
witnesses 855 and 856 : — 

Mutton, 10(1. per lb. 

Beef, „ „ 

Steak, Is. „ 

Butter (best quality always used by this household) , 
Is. 6(1. per lb. 


The 

Employ- 
op Sv'omef 

(».) Health 


(y.) Rents. 


Tables of Wages and other Particulars in connexion with the Woollen Industry op tue South of Scotland. 
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Tables of Wages and other Particulars iu connection with the Woollen Industry of the South of Scotland 

continued. 


Index No. and 
Occupation of 

Witness. 

Index No. of j 

Wages. 

Sanitation. 

Fines and Deductions. 

General Notes. 

865 ^ and 878. Em- 1 

Firm No. 223 

! Weavers. 15s. to 20s. 
! per week. 

! Darners, 10s. to 18s. 
| per week. 

Eulers, 12s. to 14s. per 
1 week. 

| Winders average 15s. 

1 

1 Work room well venti- 
! lated and in excel- 

Late lime added at end of 
month, and fine of fid. im- 
posed for total of 60 
minutes. Three hours 
free darning allowed; 
extra time charged Id. 

Provisions of clause 24, Factory 
and Workshops Act. carried 
out on weavers’ web ticket. 
Benefit society in connexion 

SCO. Employer 

» ■ 

1 Weavers, 15s. to 25s. 
per week. 

! Electric lighting, ex- 
I cellent ventilation. 

Workers lose the time they 

Wages^ rates put on workers’ 



Darners, 17s. to 20s. 
! per week. 

Birlers, 12s. to 15s. per 

Lavatories outside. 

made for careless work, 
but no special rules to 
regulate this. 


807 and 874. Em- 
p 1 o y e r and 

j 225 - 

or 16s. per week, 
mum, W per week, 

iity piece-work. 
Wage up to 24s. per 

Average, 15s. per week. 

! Old buildings, but 
kept in good order. 
Ventilation closed in 
some rooms at^ re- 

commodation. y 

For habit and repute 
offenders, late absence 
1 of five minutes is 
reckoned at 15 minutes, 
and 10 minutes at 30 
minutes, the lost time 
being deducted from 
piece-workers. No 

Wages paid in every case of 
sickness. Excellent refresh- 
ment rooms provided ; tariff : 
—coffee and roll id., soup id., 
meat 4d. Workers will not 
lake advantage of this, pre- 
ferring to go home for meals. 
Bonus of Id. per day paid to 





for faulty work. 

during a whole week. Wages 
rates put on weavers’ tickets 
and posted in work rooms. 
Not more than 20 per cent, of 
workers married women, and 
these in necessitous circum- 

times employed in finishing 
department of hosiery factory, 
at an average wage of 8s. a 
week. This engages about 80 
households, oliicfly of a class 
who will not work in factories 

8G8. Employer 

„ 226 - 

Weavers average 16s. 

Maximum, 24s. per 

Darners and birlers 
average 17s. Id. per 
week. (This average 
extending over the 
last three years.) 

Work rooms a little 
low m the roof in 
some departments, 
but well ventilated 
and in^ excellent 

Five minutes late attend- 
ance in the morning 
allowed clear, after that 
a fine of from id. to Id. 
imposed on time lost up 
to breakfast rime at 

quire to augment their in- 

Employer stated that there 
was no uniform rate of wages 
throughout the trade, but 
rates workout fairly equal in 

certain differences in the 



good. Lavatory Ac- 
commodation satis-.' 
factory. 


work said to be better than 

800. Employer 


Weavcrs(hosiery), ISs. 

Possible maximum, 
22s. per week. 
Birlers, 9s. to 10s. 

Good work rooms. 
Lavatory accommo- 
dation satisfactory. 

Hi 

MS= 

the hosiery trade. This firm 
had engaged a skilled male 
worker from Nottingham to 

it and’ makes *22*. ° a 'week 
(piece). During slack time 

out to about 30 households. 

850. Mender - 

„ 220 - 

Mender makes l'2s. 
minimum siack 

time ^ 22s. or more 

Work rooms very com- 
fortable. 

Has never been fined, and 
hears no complaints re- 
garding fines from other 

Accidents very infrequent and 

menders serve 12 month’s 
apprenticeship under an ex- 

in the year. 

851. Picker - 

220 - 

Picker makes 12s. or 
13s. slack tune ; 20s. 
or 21s. busy time . 

Good work rooms. 

* regarding fines. 

till— 

months was deducted for 
teacher. Pieco-work after 

853. Weaver 

„ 222 - 

Weavers average over 
the ^.v nr Ins. per 

Very good work rooms, 
complaints regard- 

works witness knows 
of. 

isf 

IMitfN 

hiip 

months during the year. 


Employ- 
op Women. 
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XVII. — TEXTILE INDUSTRIES IN 
THE NORTH. 

1. Method awl Scope of Inquiry. 

The method pursued by me iu this inquiry is the 
same as that I have adopted in other districts, namely, 
the collecting of information by personal visits to fac- 
tories where women are employed and by interview 
with employers, workers, and others qualified to give 
reliable evidence. 

The centres visited in the northern district were 
Dundee, Blairgowrie, Lochrie, Montrose, Brechin, 
Kirriemuir, Forfar, and Arbroath. 

The chief industries carried on in these centres are 
the spinning and weaving of jute and flax, the former 
constituting the bulk of the trade. 


2. Nature and Extent of Competition between Men 
and Women. 

(a.) Batch- In the northern, as in the western district of Scot- 
m K. land men and women do not compete with each other 

in the textile trades, spinning and weaving proper 
being confined to women. The nearest approach to 
competition between the sexes is in the batching 
departments of the spinning mills ; but even this does 
not admit of exact comparison, as the men employed in 
it take the heavier work. Some firms do not employ 
any women in this department, considering the work to 
be unsuitable for them. 

The workers in the batching department handle 
bundles of compressed jute "fibre weighing about 10 lbs. 
These they shake loose and sepa'rate into portions of 
from 4 lbs. to 5 lbs. in weight. 

It is heavy and monotonous work and very fatiguing. 
The clay dust which is shaken from the fibre is a very 
disagreeable feature in this branch of the work. 

(4.) Subiti- In visiting the works of firm 179 I had my attention 
tution of directed to the fact that in the batching department 
for’that r boy labour is being rapidly substituted for women’s. 


and with great success. The manager explained, with 
reference to this, that the women who take up this 
department are usually recruited from the lower class 
of workers, and are frequently unsteady in their habits 
and irregular in their attendance. The boys, it was 
averred, on the other hand, can be depended on for 
good conduct and regularity, and, as the manager re- 
marked with regard to the latter point, “ a boy doesn’t 
“ stay away because it’s washing day.” Both boys and 
women are paid at the same rate' (time wage), and 
receive a premium for full attendance throughout the 
week. 

In Arbroath I met with a slight exception to the (c.) Em ploy - 
exclusive employment of female labour on the power ml ‘ nt of » K ' n 
looms. Here in a few cases men are to be found ns "' eavers - 
engaged on the heavier looms in the flax manufactories. 

I was informed by members of the women’s union that 
the men in this instance are paid Is. for what the 
women receive 9d. for. 

Evidence was, however, a little conflicting as to 
whether the work done by both sexes is identical, the 
male operatives questioned on the subject asserting 
that the work done by them is “ quite another thing ” 
from that taken up by the women, while the latter state 
it is exactly the same. The statement of ike women 
was borne out by the manager in the factory visited by 
me, and so far as I could distinguish by personal 
observation, there was no difference either in the width 
or quality of the fabric woven by the men and that on 
which several women in the same factory were 
engaged. 


3. System of Wages Payments, and Operation of 
Clause 24, Factory and Workshop Act, 1891. 

I find that in the jute and linen trades of the („.) opera- 
northern district, there is not the same difficulty as to tionof 
the operation of clause 24 of the Factory and Work- 
shop Act (1891) that is met with in the cotton trades of Workshop 
the western district. In many of the factories visited, Aci.irai. 

I found that the conditions enjoined by the Act under 
this head had been complied with before legislative 
enactment had taken place. 

Pp 3 
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( d .) Basis 

of rating. 


(a.) Objec- 
"bounty ” 




(b.) Effects 
children. 


But while the provisions of the clause arc sub- 
stantially carried out in the case of the weavers, it is 
felt to be a hardship that the winders and reelers in 
the jute trade are omitted in the clause, and that no 
provision is made for their being supplied with par- 
ticulars to enable them to ascertain the rate of wages 
at which they are entitled to be paid. Several com- 
plaints as to this omission have been made to me by 
workers belonging to the classes in question. 

In connexion with the system of wages payment?, a 
number of female operatives (Nos. 326, 327, 329, 330, 
331, 332) and others stated that it was a matter of 
dissatisfaction that in some cases while the price of the 
cut was marked in the billet, the number of yards was 
not given. Sometimes workers took longer to weave 
their cuts than at other times, and this gave rise to the 
impression that additions were made to the length of 
these. On the question being put, the workers 
admitted it might also happen that the cuts contained 
less than the usual quantity of cloth, and the weaver 
be consequently the gainer, but there was a unanimous 
feeling that it would be more satisfactory to have the 
number of yards marked on the billet. 

In connexion with this point of supplying the 
workers with definite and satisfactory information as to 
the amount of cloth actually woven by them, it was 
suggested by a deputation of weavers who waited on me 
at Forfar, that the difficulty could be most satisfactorily 
met by having the length of the yarn marked on the 
billet in all cases. 

The suggestion made by a deputation of representa- 
tive workers in Kirriemuir was that the cloth should be 
measured immediately when it comes off the loom, 
instead of after the “ finishing ” process, which has the 
effect of shrinking the cloth and. so giving an incorrect 
estimate of the amount woven. 

In Brechin a representation was made to me by the 
women workers regarding the operation of clause 24, 
Factory and Workshop Act, similar to that met with in 
the cotton trade. Here, as in the western district, the 
weavers claim that this clause does not operate 
effectually because the employers’ basis of rating is not 
declared to the operatives. 


4. System of Premiums. 

I find that in the jute trade considerable exception 
is taken by the women operatives to the “bounty 
system,” i.e., premium paid on production over and 
above a certain fixed quantity. This is known among 
mill workers as “ overspin.” 

Witnesses Nos. 223, 224, 225, who are experienced 
women workers, and many others, expressed great 
objections to the bounty system, and alleged that 
advantage is sometimes taken of it to pay at a lower rate, 
while production is forced up by overdriving in order 
to get the premium. 

Witness No. 226 also complained of the bounty system, 
and said that in' her factory there was a tacit under- 
standing that the weavers should clean their looms and 
do other things pertaining to their work during meal 
hours in order to take off a certain amount of cloth. If 
they failed in this way they incurred a risk of being 
dismissed by the tenter, who was paid a premium on 
production. 

Witness No. 211, who is a tenter and a man of large 
experience, states that the children employed as half- 


timers are frequently overdriven in mills where the 
system of payment for “ overspin ” prevails. Some- 
times the premium paid for this to the woman who acts 
as the children’s overseer, and is known as the “ shifting 
mistress,” amounts to 8s. or 12s. per week. The result 
is that the children arc hurried up, sometimes, it is 
asserted, by blows, so that the amount of production 
giving this premium may be obtained. It is popularly 
known among the workmen as “ blood money.” 

It was stated by witness No. 245, that the machinery 
being driven at a greater speed now than formerly, “ the 
“ little craters arc harder wroebt than iver they were.” 
It was further asserted that bad language is often used 
to the children, and that sometimes “ hands are raised 
to them.” It used to be customary for the “shifting 
mistress” to carry a strap, which she applied to the 
child who was last in shifting the bobbins. This is now 
discarded, bn b the child frequently gets a blow with the 
hand instead. 

On the other hand testimony was borne by various 
witnesses, and confirmed by my own observation, as to 
the good treatment shown to the children employed in 
many of the works. Among others the following firms 
may be cited as employing children under specially good 
conditions in this respect, Messrs. Baxter Bros., Messrs. 
Cox, Messrs. Grimmond, Messrs. H. Smith & Co., 
Messrs. Harry Walker & Co. 

Among the firms visited in Dundee I found four 
where no children were employed (firms 71, 72, 169, 
171). The reasons given by the firms were that they 
considered the work hard for the children and not 
profitable for the employers. 


5. Wages. 

Details as to the wages paid in the various mills and 
factories in the northern district are given in the tables 
on pp. 55 to 58. 

During the past year (1892) the workers in the Dundee 
and district jute mills have suffered a reduction of 5 per 
cent, in wages. 

The following information as to increase of wages and 
relative cost of living in the northern district has been 
supplied to me by Mr. D. H. Saunders, of Dundee, who 
has had special opportunities for acquiring wide and 
exact knowledge of local industrial and social condi- 
tions. 

In certain machines of a jute system the increase of 
production has been 25 per cent, quite during the past 
20 years. A jute mill costs quite 101. per spindle now. 
Wages have risen from the low point of 1847, since Free 
Trade from, say, low mill hands 5s. to 10s ; spinners 
from 6s. 6 d. to 11s. The work is easier in one respect 
even with two frames, and 13s. to 14s. a, week more than 
it used to be with one. In old days the spinner shifted 
ton going. Jute is shifted standing. The half-timers 
are really apprentices, and clean the frames too, and the 
preparing being greatly improved the spinner has less 
to do; but the attention, the strain on the spinner, if 
not the hard work, is very severe. When the wages 
were at the rates I give ; 

Now 4id. the loaf in 1847 was 10 d. 

„ 2d. sugar „ 8 d. 

,, 2s. tea ,, 5s. 

„ 3d. soap ,, 8d. 

„ lOd. meat ,, 8d. 

„ 91. 10s. rents „ 51. 10s. 

Shoes and clothing arc now much cheaper. 


The 




(4.) Reduc- 
tion in 
wages. 

(c.) Wages 
and cost of 
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The I subjoin a statement furnished by firm No. 180, which is interesting t 

' meni' 1 " ^lie jnte trade between the years 1873-1892. 


3 showing the fluctuations ii 


Table of Rates of Wages paid by Firm 180. 


. Working 
Hours per 
Week. 


1 

Year. | 

Month. 

Remarks. 

Spinners, 
80 Spools. 

Half-timers. 



j 

s. d. 

s. d. 

1873 

June 

- 1 

12 0 



July 

Advance 5 per cent. - - i 




56 hours Bill came into force, January 18/5. 


; 1875 

January - 

Hours reduced from 58 to 56 per 





week, wages in proportion. 





Reduction 10 per cent. 


3 1 



Reduction 5 per cent, after strike 





of six weeks. 




November - 




I 1877 

August 

Reduction 5 per cent. - 


3 0 



Reduction 5 per cent. 





Mechanics’ hours increased from 





51 hours to 56 hours per week, 





their wages advanced in pro- 





portion. 




I' ebrnarv - 

Reduction 5 per cent. 





Advance :> per cent. 



1882 

September - 

Mechanics’ wages advanced a per 



1883 

January 

Advance 5 per cent. 

10 6 

3 2 



Advance 5 per cent. 





Reduction 5 per cent. 




July 

Reduction 5 per cent. 





Piece-workers and mechanics re- 





dneed 5 per cent., mill hands on 





set wages not reduced. 





Reduction 5 per cent 




September - 

Reduction 2i-, 5 per cent. 

.) 3 




Reduction 5 per cent. 


- “ 

1887 

J ariuary - 

Advance 5 per cent. 


- 11 

1888 

September - 

Advance 5 per cent. 

J 9 

3 



Advance o per cent. 




September - 

Advance o per cent. 





Advance 5 per cent, to mill 





hands, feelers, and winders only 



1892 

May 

Reduction 5 per cent. 




* Mechanics 51 hours per week. 

J Is. 6 d. given to make up for less overtime. 


j- Mechanics 56 hours per week. 
§ Mechanics and weavers not included. 


The following ./.tenant .applied by Firm 201 .how, the variation, in wage, in the linen trade of the Northern 
district during the period extending from May 1889 to November 1892. 


Extracts from Wag 


Firm 201. 

is Abstracts. Per Week of 56 Working Honrs. 


(e.) Wages' 
tables, show- 
ing varia- 



May 1889. 

Nov. : 

1889. 

May 1890. ; Nov. 

1890. 

May 1891. 


1891. 

May 

1892. 

Nov. 

1892. 

v- ■ 'V" 




, 1 



, 

d. 

s 

d. 

.9. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

Single weavers 

'I 

Min. 

. Avg. 

11 

9 

7 J 

5 i 

11 

P 

11 

6 

5'85j 

11 

7 

94 

0 

11 

6 

9 

3-58 

10$ 

7-8 

11 

9 

Oh 

9’9 

7 

9 

11 

8 

9 

of 

9 

11-04 

Double weavers - 

- 

Min. 1 
1 Avg. ! 

17 

12 

ilf 

2-7 1 

17 

9 

12 

of 

of 

1-6 

17 

G§ 

6'4fi 

17 

9 

12 

'°'g 

17 

9 

11 

6f 

8-16 

11-6 

. / 

12 

1 

1-9 

16 

9 

11 

of 

2-45 

16 

12 

ll-f 

2-32 



[ Max. 







15 

3 

15 

3 

17 

°5 

16 


17 

Of 
7 ’■ 

Treble weavers - 


[hvg. 







16 

2f 

15 

11-6 

16 

of 

15 

6? 

16 

H 

Weft weavers on 
yarns - 

1 ,o y 

("Max. 
{ Min. 
L Avg. 

U 

13 

14 

6 4 
11 
3i 

14 

13 

14 

10 

n 

15 

14 

6f 

2 

10-8 1 

15 

13 

14 

4 

ni 

15 

14 

3 

n 

Of 

15 

14 

Ilf 
1 1 -05 

15 

% 

10-5 

15 

14 

3 

34 

8-54 





0 



17 

3f 

18 

7f 

17 

11 

19 

3 

18 

2 t 

18 

3L 


i jute, 



Hf 

17 

6’ 

16 

10’- 

j 17 

of 

17 

4 





T7 

' i 

and yarn only 


1 Avg. 

17 

17 

ni 

17 


9 


lb 

8^ 

11 

9 1- 

1 

1 ., 

Warp winders or 
and jut yarns 

i flax 

f Max. 
J Min. 
1 Avg. 

15 

14 

4 f 

8f 

15 

15 

.3 

3 

15 

14 

64 

2’, 

7“ 

1 15 

14 

14 

8i 

!■} 

of 

1 15 

14 

14 

of 

i 

14 

12 

13 

4 f 

m 

10 : 8 

15 

14 

15 

of 

0-42 

IG 

16 

9} 

u| 

0-29 
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g.MPI.OT- 


6. Deductions and Fines. 


of Women. I have made a strict inquiry regarding the imposition 
, j of deductions and fines and find that the testimony of 

of’deduc- the witnesses consulted goes to prove that these are 
tions and neither systematic nor oppressive. 

(Wheeling Witnesses Nos. 167, 168, 169, 326, 327, 328, who are 
of workers women of considerable experience, and others, have 
Inductions, given evidence that deductions are seldom imposed 
except on the more careless workers. 

I find there is a strong feeling on the part of the 
operatives generally that to have suffered a deduction 
for bad work implies a serious reflection on their 
epucation as workers, and they take much pride in 
stating that they have never been fined for faults in 
their cloth. 


(c.) Feeling On questioning employers on this subject, I was 
of employers usually informed that in cases of continued carelessness 
deductions. on part of a worker they much preferred to punish 
by dismissal rather than by a fine, as the latter, while 
not compensating them for the loss consequent on bad 
work, was apt to engender ill feeling on the part of 
their operatives. 

(d.) Discip- With regard to disciplinary fines, as, for example, for 
linary fines. ]atc attendance, I find that several firms impose a fine 
of Id., on workers who are late in the morning or after- 
noon. The limit allowed in this way varies in most 
cases from one to five minutes. In some mills, when 
workers are 10 minutes late they are not allowed to begin 
work at all during the' forenoon, but must remain out 
until dinner time. 

In cases where the workers are on piece-work wage 
this, of course, involves considerable loss. Witnesses 
Nos. 324 and 325, who are spinners and on time wage, 
stated they lost 2s. 3 \d. in wages if absent for a day, and 
the premium of Is. per week for full attendance is also 
deducted. 

On the other hand employers point out that as they 
require the same amount of power and have the same 
standing charges whether the workers are there to do 
the work or not, this absence of an operative involves 
a considerable loss to them, and it is on this ground that 
deductions for absence are made from wages, and it is 
claimed that these do not cover the loss but are 
instituted as a check. 


7. Notice of Dismissal, 8fc. 

(a.) Desire- I have received many complaints from workers on 
bility of what they consider the injustice of a week’s notice 
Hfissnl being being required from operatives before leaving a factory, 
required while it is not also required from employers in dis- 
ploycra"" missing them. 

Much hardship is often involved by arbitrary dis- 
missal, and the women state that owing to no obligation 
being imposed on their employers in this respect occa- 
sion is given for petty tyranny on the part of the 
foremen and under officials, in whom are usually vested 
the power of engaging and dismissing workers. They 
are of opinion that in addition to the desirability of 
their receiving due warning before being deprived of 
their work, a week’s notice wculd give them opportunity 
for approaching the heads of the firm on the subject 
should they think they have been unfairly treated. 
This point was more particularly brought before me by 
the women representatives of the Montrose Mill and 
Factory Workers’ Union, and by a deputation from the 
Montrose Trades Council (witnesses 600 to 609.) 

(b.) Printed It was further stated by the representatives of the 
rules of firm. Montrose and Kirriemuir Unions (witnesses 814 to 822) 
that sometimes vexatious private rules are instituted by 
firms, and while workers may be held bound by these 
they are not made fully acquainted with them at the 
time of engaging. 


Tho following evidence illustrating this was given 
by witness No. 605, who is a woman of considerable 
intelligence and who holds the position of treasurer of 
the union. Witness had given a week’s notice of her 
intention to leave the mill where she was employed, 
but on going to get her wages she was told she had 
forfeited it, as a month’s notice was required by the 
private rules of the firm, a copy of which was shown 
her for the first time. Witness objected, but the refusal 
was persisted in, and it was not until the case had been 
taken to court that the wages claimed were paid. 

It was suggested by the workers I met at Kirriemuir, 
that all private rules of firms should be submitted to 
tho factory inspectors, or that in the event of local 
boards of arbitration being established such rules 
might come under their supervision. 



8. Gleaning machinery while in motion. Accidents. 

I have had various complaints from workers ( see (a.) Practice 
Nos. 337, 338, 339, and others) regarding the practice of cleaning 
which prevails in some mills of cleaning the spinning whflefn^ 
frames while they are in motion, with consequent risk motion : 
of accident to the workers. In the majority of the resulting 7 8 
mills visited 1 found notices posted throughout the from tins, 
works prohibiting this practice, but the workers state 
that they are practically obliged to clean their machines 
while in motion, as the time allowed on Saturdays is' 
not sufficient to keep them in proper order, and that if 
allowed to run too long there is a danger of the waste 
which gathers on the frames taking fire through 
friction. 

Witnesses 337 and 338 quoted a case of a girl who 
had lost her hand through cleaning the machines while 
in motion. 

Witness 328 stated she and two other women got 
their arms badly bruised through taking ends off the 
bobbins while the machines were in motion. 

Witnesses 317 and 318 stated that small accidents 
happen frequently in their mill through frames being 
cleaned when in motion, but that they are carefully 
kept quiet. 

Witnesses 319 and 320 stated that cleaning while the 
frames were in motion used to be done in their mill, 
but owing to a foreman having lost his arm through 
cleaning when the machines were going the practice was 
stopped, and that now the workers clean their frames 
during the meal hours. 

With regard to this practice of cleaning machinery {/>.) Feeling 
and performing work during meal hours, I may state j£ s employ ' 
that I have questioned numerous employers on the 
subject and have always met with strong expressions 
of disapprobation, and, in the majority of cases, of 
entire ignorance regarding it. 

As, however, I have received so many statements from 
the operatives regarding the custom, I am disposed to 
think that it is practised to some extent, but without 
the knowledge or approval of the employers. 

With regard to accidents from flying shuttles witness ( c .) plying 
337 quoted a case in which a worker had had her eye shuttles, 
knocked out by a flying shuttle. 

Witness 338’ stated there had been two cases of flying 
shuttles in her factory where slight bruises had been 
inflicted, but the testimony of this witness and of -the 
others questioned on this poiut was to the effect that 
accidents from this cause were not frequent. I found 
no shuttle guards in use in any of the factories visited, 
and the workers generally appeared to be ignorant of 
the existence of these as a means of protection. The 
immunity from accidents in respect of flying shuttles 
was usually attributed to the fact that the looms in 
the Scotch factories are not driven up to an excessive 
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The I subjoin the record of accidents in the Dundee works during nine months, November 1891 to July 1892, which 
meet has been supplied to me by Dr. Miller, the visiting officer of health. 


Date. 

Employee. 

mjured 

Employment. j 

How caused. 

Nature of Accident. , 

1891. 
29th October 

Agnes Miller 

46 




4th November - 

Sarah Hutchison - 

33 

Spinuer - 

Spinning beading. Had 

Left little finger lost 

21st November - 

Alice Hay - 


Reeler 

placed her skirt in a box 
near wheels, and, with- 
drawing hand, allowed it 

A belt got off drum, caught 

and ring finger 
much bruised. 

Slight injurv. Bruise 

25th November - 

Jane Pender 

57 

Winder - 

a gas pipe, coiled up on 
shaft till it broke, then 
pipe fell. 

Bobbing winding machine, 

of side. 

Slight wound, back 

11th December - 

Jane Christie 


Feeds breaker 

allowed hand to be caught 
by guide putting on a 
bobbin . 

Breaker card. Thought 

ol left hand. 

Slight. Right little 

15th December - 

Margaret Sill 

21 

Mill washer 

machine stopped. Re- 
moving waste, finger 
caught. 

Bailing machine. Putting 

finger amputated. 
Slight. Laceration of 

25th December - 

Jaue Beattie 

about 50 

Rover 

up an end. 

Roving frame, cleaning 

right palm. 

Slight. Blow on chest. 

1892. 

6th January - j 


35 

Weaver - 

while in motion, her 
apron was caught. She 
was dragged against 

Flving shuttle. Picker broke 

Not severe. Blow on 

6th January 

Margaret Cowans 

30 

Weaver 

Picking strap broke while 

head. Knocked 

down. At work on 
fifth day. 

Slight. Right eye 

7th January 

Jessie Sourlev 

22 

Confectioner : fruit. 

she was leaning over 
Plug came out of vat of hot 

bruised. 

Slight. Scald. Right 

8 th Januarj’ 

Mary Rogle 

about 30 

Waste works - i 

Taking waste out of break 

Slight. Back of two 

15th January 

Lizzie Ramsay 

16 

Weaver - 

Finger caught between lay 

fingers lacerated. 
Slight. Fingers 

20th January 

Isabella Davis 

59 

Weaver 

and breast beam. 

Struck bv arm of picker when 

bruised. 

Bruise. Right eye and 

18th February - 

Jane Whittaker - 

15 

Shifter 

taking dirt off back of 
combs. 

Brushing handle of spring 

surrounding parts. 
Four days in bed. 
Severe. Three fingers 

25th March 

Alexina Ramsay - 

16 

Weaver 

frame in motion. Hand 
thrown against wheels. 
Hand caught between lay 

amputated and hand 
lacerated. 

Slight. Bruise of two 
Considerable bruises 

31st March 

Marjory Rowine - 

24 

Employed at 

and beam. 

Went into a “ dusting ma- 

20th May - 

Alice McNeil 

18 

breaker. 

Spinner 

chine ” to clean it. Fel- 
low worker, not knowing 
this, set it in motion. 
Spinning frame. Cleaning 

all over. In bed 
three days. 

Two fingers much 


Elizabeth Main - 

13 

Spool-winder 

wheels in motion. 

A small calender. Was 

bruised. 

Severe. Three fingers 

10th June - 

Robina Suttin 


Weaver - 

taking through tape and 
allowed finger to be 
caught between rollers. 

Thumb caught between 

(left) amputated, 
also distal phalanx 
of little finger and 
thumb. 

Slight. Bruise of right 

7th July 

Mary Ann Slaney 

23 

Spinner 

driving pinion spur wheel 
of loom. 

Fiver of spinning frame 

thumb. 

Slight wound. One 

12th July - 

| Maria Smith 

25 

Weaver - 

struck her when taking 
off a bobbin. 

Finger caught between lay 

finger bruised. 
Slight. One finger 




and beam trying to catch 
shuttle. 

bruised. 


Two accidents from flying shuttle in the nin 

le months here included. 





9. Employment of Children.. 


(a.) Inquir- 
ing into con- 
(litions of 
children’s 


(A.) Feeling 
ol workers. 


(c.) Two 
systems. 


I regret that limitation of iime has prevented my 
pursuing ihe inquiry I had originally proposed regard- 
ing the employment of children in the jute trade. 

So flir as I have been able to collect the opinion of the 
women workers, more especially the married women, 
the feeling seems to be in favour of the half-time sys- 
tem. This, however, is probably largely due to the 
pressure of poverty, which makes the few shillings 
brought in by the children an important consideration 
for the parents. 

The workers with whom I have discussed the ques- 
tion of the comparative advantages of the employment 
E 77310. 


of children under the alternate day at the mill and 
day at the -school, or half day at both, have unanimously 
declared themselves in favour of the former arrange- 
ment. The reasons given being that it involved less 
strain on the children. 

Witnesses 209, 234, 241, who are married women and 
have a large experience as textile workers, spoke 
strongly in favour of the alternate day system as com- 
pared with the other. Witness 209 stated that the 
former arrangement allowed the children to come home 
to dinner, whereas under the latter they had only time 
for a “ piece ” in the middle of the day. It was further 
urged that when the children did not get home they 
were obliged to wash their hands and face at the mill or 
at the school, when exchanging the one for the other, 

Qq 
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• Tir _ arid that ns frequently only a very limited provision 
Employ- was made in the way of towels, or even of water, this 
mi; -nt arrangement was both uncleanly and dangerous to tne 

of Women. bea ^ of the children. Witness 209 stated that cases 
had occurred in which skin diseases had been trans- 
mitted from one child to another through want of care 
in this way. and that mothers strongly objected to the 
use of towels in common. 


10. Raising of the Age Limit for Full Time Workers 
(Women). 

ig.) Suggcs- Several representations have been made to me by 
rMstagfage persons intimately! acquainted with the conditions of 
limit for lull women workers in the textile trades, regarding the 
time work- injurious effects to health consequent on the sudden 
" ls- transference of girls from half to full time work at the 

age at present allowed by parliamentary enactment. 

(b.) Work- X had purposed making a systematic inquiry on this 
donee!'" point, as well as on the employment of children, but can 
only in both cases give such evidence as I have been 
able to collect incidentally in the course of my general 
inquiry into the textile trade. 

I have questioned a number of the girls and their 
mothers (witnesses 228, 330, 333, 335, 209, and others) 
as to whether they had felt any undue strain from being 
put on as full time workers, but- have only received 
vague general statements as to their feeling “ gey tired 
at nicht whiles,” and so forth. 

None of the witnesses complained of illness having 
been brought on by' the sudden change of work. 

One girl (witness 329) informed me that for some 
months after going on full time she was so tired when 
she came home at night that she always had to go to 
bed straight away. This witness was a particularly 
healthy and robust young woman. 

(c.) Medical I applied to Dr. Miller, medical officer for factories, 
evidence. f 01 . some specific information as to the results to health 
in the case of the girls in question, and was informed 
by him that he had not seen any bad results from the 
change of work. 

Id.) Appear- On the other hand, in going through mills, I have 
workers, &c. frequently observed symptoms of fatigue and apparent 
” overstrain in girls who had recently been transferred 
from half to full time employment, I am inclined to 
think, with regard to the workers’ expression of opinion 
on this point, and of the employment of children, that 
so much must be discounted from its accuracy as to its 
injurious effects owing to their obvious apprehension as 
to anything being done which would limit their wage- 
earning opportunities. Poverty makes the wages ques- 
tion the absolutely first consideration with the majority. 


1 1 . Employment of Married Women. 

(„.) p ev . The general evidence collected in the course of my 
centage ot inquiry into the textile industries of the northern dis- 

menera-" 0 " tricts points to the conclusion that a larger per-centage 
ployed. of married women may be employed there than in the 
textile industries of the west of Scotland. 

(b.) Possible . Two features in the former may conduce to this 
explanation result : 

coinage of I st - The employment of child labour in the jute 
married wo- spinning mills. 

menamong 2nd. The opportunity' afforded in the preparing de- 
partments of the jute industry for' the employ- 
ment of unskilled and casual labour, thereby 
attracting married women in necessitous ch'cum- 
stances. 

In support of the first conclusion, I was informed by 
the school board officer for Dundee that large numbers 
of widotvs and -married women with improvident 
husbands flocked to this centre in order to find employ- 
ment for their children under the half-time system, the 
number of. children employed in Dundee during the 
year 1890-91 being 3,299. 

With regard to the second conclusion, I have observed, 
in going through the mills, that the majority of the 
women employed in the preparing departments were 
older and apparently in less prosperous circumstances 
than those employed in the weaving or other depart- 
ments, where a higher degree of skill and more con- 
tinuity is required. 1 found also that married women 
were more frequently to be met with in the preparing 
department than in any other in the mills. Owing to 


firms not keeping a record on this point, no exact or The 
extended statistics could be obtained as to the number •***««• 
of married women employed, or their distribution in the . of Vomex. 

various branches of the trade, but I have had numerous 

general statements in support of the above conclusions 
from managers and others qualified to give an opinion 
on the matter. 

Witness No. 211, who is a tenter and has a large 
experience of the trade, estimated the proportion of 
married women employed as front 10' per cent, to 15 
per cent. 

In mill No. 177, which is a large and representative ( c .) Analysis 
one, the following analysis of the conditions of' the ggJgrtMs 
workers under this head was supplied to me by the present alive 
firm mill. 
Preparers 97 per cent, married women. 

Spinners 19 per cent. ,, 

Warpers and reclers 32 per cent, ,, 

Winders 14 per cent. ,, 

Weavers 34 per cent. ,, 

This shows the largest per-centage in the preparing 
department, and the manager in this case agreed that 
this was owing to the work being of such a nature that 
it could be taken up by the casual worker, who is driven 
into the mill by the pressure of circumstances. 

This firm, and the majority of the others consulted, (</.) Pculin-: 
stated they did as much as possible to discourage the 
employment of married women, but in many cases employment 
within their knowledge the women were forced into the of man i«l 
mill at t-heinstancc of idle and worthless husbands, who ' voracn - 
preferred to live on the earnings of their wives. 

In several of the country centres- of the northern (e.) Empty- 
district, as for instance, in Montrose and Kirriemuir, I g*g*g* m* r - 
was informed by employers and workers that the per- j n country 
centage of married women employed was much larger centres, 
during the winter than during the summei months. 

This was attributed to the fact that the only extensive 
employment for men was that of labourers,' and as 
these were necessarily idle during a large part - of 
the winter months, their wives were obliged to seek 
work in the mills and factories. 


12. Method of supplying Water for Erinlcing. 

I find that in a number of the mills in the northern («.) lnsinu- 
district a method of supplying water for drinking 
prevails which is greatly objected to by the workers, piyingwai. i- 
The custom is to provide on every fiat one or more tor drinkiry. 
pitchers, to which is attached a tube that is used as the 
general mouthpiece by all the workers in common. 

Many complaints have been made to me both through 
the press and from the workers directly regarding this 
system. The women operatives object to it strongly, 
not only on account of the uncleanliness, but because, 
as they assert, disease has often been transmitted by 
this means. 

On directing the attention of the employers to this (4.) Em- 
matler, as I have in some instances been requested to Rianatlons 
do by the workers, the explanations usually made were 
that they had no supply of water throughout the mill 
which would enable them to fit up taps or fountains, 
or, that they had tried them, and had been obliged to 
abandon them owing to their being abused by the 
workers. . 

On the other hand, in all the works visited where I (c.) Work- 
found these appliances in use (as, for instance, in 
mills Nos. 70, 69, 175, 172, 180, 188, 189) I have care- p" 0 pe?„,‘, 
fully inspected their condition, and have in no instance rangements. 
seen’traces of carelessness in their use on the part of 
the workers, or heard any complaints of such from 
mill officials, whilst the worldrs in these mills havo 
frequently expressed their appreciation of this pro- 
vision for their comfort. 

Tn several cases employers have expressed their readi- (</.) Readi- 
ness to make arrangements for supplying water by taps 
or fountains in the woi k rooms, and. stated they would remove the 
have done so before had the matter been brought grievance, 
before them. 

13. Want of Oloale Rooms, Sfe. 

It was stated by the deputation of workers met at Kir- <„.) Discern- 
riemuir, and by others, that much discomfort frequently forts arising 
arises in mills owing to no accommodation being pro- ondoait 
vided where workers can hang their wraps and outer room and 
garments. The witnesses in question stated that iu the ““^da- 
majority of cases the workers have to leave their tion. 
shawls and other garments lying about in corners in 
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TnE the flats where they work. In wet weather special 
discomfort and risk to health is incurred, as the clothes, 
or Women, which have been taken off wet, have to be put on in 
— the same condition, and as the workers are fatigued 
and frequently overheated on leaving their work they 
are very liable to suffer from colds, &c. 

From what I have seen on my visits to mills and 
factories, I am strongly of opinion that it would con- 
duce most substantially to the comfort and' health of 
the workers if in every case some retiring room, either 
in the form of a dining room or cloak room, were 
provided for the women. In many instances ample 
provision is made, more particularly in the former 
respect, but there are numerous works where, although 
other sanitary arrangements are attended to, there is 
absolutely no provision, beyond that of the lodge, 
where workers can be accommodated in case of sickness 
' or accident. Where large bodies of women are em- 
ployed, this necessarily gives rise to inconvenience and 
hardship. 

(4.) Need In connexion with this point it was represented to 
("liiiUe at- a me by witness No. 343, who is a married woman, and 
h'udiuit at- who has had a large experience as an operative in 
Infil's and textile factories, that it is most desirable that a woman 
factories. attendant should be kept at the lodge in all mills 
where there are a number of employees. Witness 
No. 343 stated that in many cases of sickness occurring 
to workers which had come under her notice, it would 
have been an unspeakable advantage could they have 
had the help of an attendant of their own sex. Witness 
urged that it should be made compulsory on all em- 
ployers of a certain number of female workers to 
provide such an attendant. 


14. Medical Inspection of .Factories. 

(;».) Sugges- Dr. Miller, medical officer for factories in the Dundee 
Pr' Miner district, who has had a very extensive experience 
iviavding among the workers in the textile industries, suggests 
medical hi- as highly desirable that a medical man should be 
facS)ri§i° required to visit factories periodically and inspect the 
workers, and more particularly the children, while 
they are actually employed. Dr. Miller pointed out 
that the fact of a child’s being “ passed ” by the doctor 
for admission to the works could not be taken as a 
guarantee for continuance of health under the con- 
ditions of its employment, and that, in his opinion, 
every place should be visited not less than once in 
three months by a doctor who should have full access 
to all parts of the factory during working hours, in 
order to satisfy himself regarding the conditions of 


work imposed, and their effects on the health of the Tub 
operatives. E ment Y 


15. Sanitation of Factories. 

I find the defects which exist in the sanitary ar- Defects 
rangemonts in the. factories of the northern district of j,” factories? 1 
Scotland to be very similar to those already fully 
described in previous reports of my inquiry in the 
western district. These may be classed under the fol- 
lowing headings : — 

1. Defective flushing and ventilation of lavatories. 

2. Publicity, or otherwise objectionable . situation of 

lavatories. 

3. Defective ventilation of work room 3. 

4. Absence of extractors or other appliances for 

keeping down the dust in the preparing depart- 
ments of many flax and jute mills. 

5. Insanitary method for supplying water for drink- 

ing purposes. 

6. Want of accommodation for hanging up or drying 

workers’ clothes. 

Details as to sanitation in the works visited are to be 
found in the tables on pp. 299 to 301 and 307 to 310. 


16. Sanitary Inspection of Factories. 

With regard to the prevalence of sanitary defects («,) Sani- 
and their continuance, I find the reason usually tary inspeo: 
ascribed for this by the workers is the insufficient tJJries. lllC ' 
number of inspectors appointed to carry out the 
provisions of the Act. 

I find, too, there is, as a rule, jnuch vagueness in (j.) Local 
(he minds of the workers as to where, and in what oifices in 
form, complaints from them should be lodged. This wRhffiehi 
difficulty would probably be greatly minimised were spectorate. 
local offices in connexion with the inspectorate estab- 
lished in the more important industrial centres, to whi ch 
workers could go for information or .with grievances. 

They would have much less difficulty in approaching 
the inspector on matters requiring his attention if he 
could be met at an office rather than at his private 
residence. 

On inquiry, 1 was informed by the inspector of (,-.) Com- 
factories of the northern district, that since the transfer : ' od 
of the sanitary department from the inspector of focaUai'i- 
factories to the local sanitary authorities, only two tury autl-o- 
complaints had been received from the northern district rlt '' BS • 
regarding sanitation. 


Tables showing Wages and General Conditions of Work in the Jute and Linen Industries of the Northern 
District of Scotland. 
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Table showing Wages ancl General Conditions of Work in the Jute and Linen Industries of the Northern 
District op Scotland — continued. 


No! of 


Employ, 
op Women 


Special Features. 


I Weavers, 11s. 7d., 13s. 2d. (single) piece 
17s. 3 <1. (double) piece. 
Spinners, 9s. lid. (single) time. 

I ,. 13s. 7 d. (double) time. 


i and double) 10s. 


Weavers (three looms) If 
Winders, 13s. fid. 
Warpers, 14s. fid. 


Spinners, 12s. 
Carders. 10s. fid 
Warpers, I ts. t< 
Winders, 13s. 


Spinners, 9s., 10s. 
Reelers, 10s. 

I Preparers, 10s. 9d. 
! Half-timers, 2s. 


Ventilation by sky- | Employer strongly ob- ] 

■I !S-““ 


!Sr"£t 1 r; 

supplied with flush- 
‘icnt“la|on U ° eS 'into 
panels in doors. 
Workers object to 
public situation. 


Excellent lighting and 
ventilation by sky- 
lights. Sanitary 
arrangements very 



Clause 24 Factory Act 
operates satisfac- 


Old Mill. Sheds very 


crowded. Dust very 
bad in preparing de- 
partment. Effluvia 
from lavatories. 


Lavatories' With suf- 
ficient. (lushing ap- 
pliances, but ven- 
tilating into work 


feet broad. Electric 
lighting. Water 
taps and enamelled 
sinks placed at in- 
tervals along the 
shed. Very good 


Pitchers with tubes Half-timers and adult 
for drinking water. workers very miser- 
\ able in appearance. 


Reelers, 10s., 11s. 
i Preparers. 9s., 10s. 


- | Spinners. 9s., 10 
| Roelers, 7s. to 1 
1 Preparers, 9s., 1 


Weavers, 10s„ 11s.. 10 
Winders, 12s., 14s. 
Reelers, 10s. to 13s. 


Batchers, 12s. 

Feeders, 9s. 7 d. to 10s. 4d. 
Spinners. 10s. lid. to 11s. 9c 


Iteelei-s. 11 

Winders, 13s. to 15s. 

Weavers (single broad looms), 18s. lid. ; 


Weavers (double i mrrow looms) lfis. 4 d. 1 
to 19s. 

Weavers (single narrow looms) 12s. 8d. , 


Half-timers, 3s. -hi 


Shifters, 9s. 3d. 

! Drawers, 10s. t( 
Winders. 13s., 1 
i Weavers, 7s. 7 d 



Dust .very linden pre- 

Good dining room. 
Stove for heating 
good. Hot and cold 
water supplied. 

of large basin of souj) 
supplied to workers 
for (id. Pitchers 

with tube for drink- 

Dust disagreeable in 
preparing ^ depart- 


No fines. Stated by 
manager that pre- 
paring departments 
steady class of 


Fine of 2d. imposed oi 


crowded M . 

ehinery. Ventila- 
tion by the windows, j 


; Spinners, 10s. t:» 12s. 3d. 
j Preparers, 9s. to 11s. (id. 

Weavers, 1 Is. fid. to 18s. 

' Warpers, 15s. 

I Winders, 12s. fid. to 14s. 


Fairly clean and well 


Spinners, 11s. I 
Winders, 12s. ti 
Warpers, 14s. ti 
Preparers. J 0s. 
Half-timers, 4s. 




rarely enforced. 
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thoroughly llushed [ light is used. No 
and ventilated. ! complaints from 

effects on their eye- 


! Sheds m some pa 
I badly Ut and ov 
crowded with t 


luttles fly hero, 
plied in pitchers 


ps (2 wide loom), 18s. to 23 
(3 looms), 16s. to 21s. 
rs (warp), 11s. 3d. to 12s. 3 
(weft). 10s. to 16s. 9d. 
rs. 11s. 3d., 12s. 3d. 


600 Very large, lofty, and Lit by 
| well-appointed ; ven- Water 

| tilated by revolving | mellec 


o average 12s. 6d. Maximum. | 400 Vent 



Weavers (double), 9s. ljd., 12s.. 17s. 

(treble), 15s. 7Jd., 16s. 3id„ 

17s. Old. 

Winders (weft), 14s. 8d„ 15s. 3d. 

(warp), 14s. ll|d., 16s. Ojd. 


ig and snipping, 10s. Od. to 11s. j 

g, Ps. 6 d. (single) ; 12s., 12s. 6-/. j 


FfsLrS 




Very large, well lit 
and ventilated, and 
kept in splendid 


Weaving, 14s., 17s. 6d„ 24 
! Winding, 12s. 6d., 14s. 6d 


Spinners, 10s. to 12s. 3d. 

| Batchers, 13s. to 16s. 

I Carders, 10s. 6d. 

Preparers, Os. 6 d. to 10s. 6r 
| Beelers, »s. 6 d. to 16s. 

‘ Hovers, 11s. to 11s. fid. 

I Winders, 10s. to 14s. 
Weavers, 12s. to 20s. 
Warpers, 1 6s. to 18s. 
Shifters, Its. to Its. Od. 


Work looms very ex- Very good dinii 
tensive and kept in room with cocl.ii 

excellent order. stove, &c. 

ments particularly 
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APPENDIX A. 


Statement of Evidence regarding Hours worked by, 
Wages paid to, and General Conditions of Work of 
Female Shop Assistants in Scotland, submitted to 
Miss Irwin, Assistant Commissioner, by Mr. Alex- 
ander Pollock, General Secretary of the Scottish 
Shopkeepers and Assistants' Union. 

(a.) It is impossible to give an accurate, definite statement 

Number of on this point, I can only give my opinion and the basis 
“ni h ° P upon which I form it. 

Employed. 

Taking Glasgow, with which 1 am most conversant, 
and in which there are stated by Mr Henry, the city 
assessor, to be 16,639 shops, for a basis I arrive at the 
number in this manner. Deduct 3,000 shops for small 
shops managed by working men’s wives and families, 
and for tradesmen’s shops (such as plumbers, painters, 
&c.) another 1,000, leaves 12,639 shops in which 
assistants are employed. 


The following is the classification of “ shops ” 
considered : — 


Bakers 

Booksellers. 

Bootmakers. 

China dealers. 

Clothiers. 
Confectioners. 
Confectioners and ic.e 
cream. 

Dairies. 

Drapers. 

Druggists. 

Fishmongers. 

Fancy goods. 

Eleshers. 


Grocers. 

Hair dressers. 

Hatters and hosiers. 

Ironmongers. 

Jewellers and watch- 
makers. 

Milliners. 

.Music sellers. 

Newsagents and sta- 
tioners. 

Restaurants. 

Tobacconists. 

Public-houses and re- 
freshment bars at 
stations. 


In each of these classes of shops females are employed 
in a greater or less extent. 
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HMI'I.OT- 

of Women. 



The trades in which they may be said to be almost 
exclusively employed are : — 

Bakers. Milliners. 

China dealers. .Newsagents. 

Confectioners and ice Restaurants, 

cream shops. Tobacconists. 

Dairies. Refreshment bars at 

Fancy goods. stations. 

Fruiterers. 

Trades in which they are employed in about equal 
number with men are : — 

Boot shops. 

Booksellers. 

Hosiers.- 

In drapers’ shops they form on an average about a 
fourth of the staff. . 

The trades in which they are rarely employed are.— 

Clothiers. Jewellers. 

Druggists. Music sellers. 

Fishmongers. - .Public-houses. 

Fleshers. 

Grocers. 

Hair dressers. 

Ironmongers (unless 
where lighter and 
what may be called „ 
fancy goods are also 
kept, but I include 
such under fancy 
goods). 

To return to the number of shops, I calculate from 
a plebiscite, only partially completed, of Glasgow and 
suburbs, and in view of the latter including suburbs 
not included in Mr. Henry’s statement, I add (say) 
1.500, deducting 1,000 for unlet shops and tradesmen’s 
shops. The following table shows the number of female 
shop assistants. 


I estimate to be employed : — 



Approximate total number of female shop assistants Thb 
in Glasgow, (a»y) 15,000. - 

Glasgow having a much larger number of shops in — 
proportion to its population than any other city in Scot- ^ cl „. um ' 
land, and larger shops, being a central mart, it would «i6yed in 
not be a fair approximation to calculate that the number G^Rowanit 
of female shop assistants in the west of Scotland was in Scotland. 11 
the exact proportion of Glasgow. 

But it is also the case that in the smaller towns in 
certain (almost all) classes of shops, females are some- 
what more frequently employed than in the larger 
towns, while also more frequently than in larger towns 
the women who keep the shops are the proprietors. 

Bearuig in mind these facts the number of female 
shop assistants in Scotland may be approximated at 
40,000; and the number of female shopkeepers and 
shop assistants at 60,000. - 

I make allowance in the foregoing estimate for the 
fact that in such classes as brokers’ sale rooms, 
confectioners (which include in numerous cases fruit- 
erers’ business as well), dairies, fancy goods (which 
includes the shops that sell all sorts of miscellaneous 
goods, and are sometimes called “ hucksters’ shops”), 
fruiterers (entered as such), the shops are often 
kept by the owner, who is a widow, perhaps, or the 
wife of a working man who adds to the income by 
means of the shop. I think the estimate is a fair one 
and not overstated, although, of course, it is difficult 
and unsatisfactory to have to rely on one’s observation, 
however careful and considered that may be. 

' With regard to the approximate statement of the ^ Honrs 
hours worked in all classes of shops. This refers to worked, 
cities especially, but with regard to confectioners and 
fruiterers, tobacconists,, and restaurants, the hours 
are nearly as long in every town of (say) 10,000 
inhabitants and upwards. In these towns, however, 
the strain is not so great. There is more liberty, and it 
is not considered wrong for the assistants to stand at 
the door for a short period, now and again, in classes of 
shops in which the assistant would not take that liberty 
in larger towns where business is more constant. In 
towns where the public-houses close at 10 o’clock, the 
effect is not to close the other shops earlier that keep 
open till the same hour in cities. 

Fruiterers and confectioners, tobacconists, and 
restaurants keep open later than public-houses in many 
instances. With regard to confectioners it is a most 
. notorious and very regretable fact, that under the name 
of “ice cream saloons,” owned mostly by Italians, 
they are the worst cases along with restaurants of 
long hours. They are open on Sundays as well, and a 
case was recently investigated by one of the directors 
of our union, in which a girl just under 18 worked in 
seven days 110 hours. The wage paid to the girl was 
16s. How many of such cases there are it is' not 
possible to ascertain, unless through a properly autho- 
rised inspector, as the assistants are inclined to be 
reticent from fear of losing their situations, but it is 
known that there are a number working upwards of 
90 hours per week. 

It is only fair to say that in some of the cases of (/.) Time 
confectioners, although not in all cases, a half day is “u° we 
allowed off occasionally', while in the case of restaurants 
an early night is allowed per week (as is shown). But 
in certain seasons — the winter season — (from October to 
April), the night off cannot be depended upon. If a 
special supper party is on the books for that night, the 
girl must forego her evening off. 

With regard to most of the other cases, it may be said 
that there is an understanding that the assistant can 
have a night off when she wants it, but there is an 
objection to this that it cannot be depended upon, and 
in my opinion is not entitled to be reckoned as a 
diminution of the week. From having had experience of 
the method, and from the experience of others, it is an 
unreliable quantity, and the thought of and the hard- 
ship of having to ask for the time “ when you want it,” as 
if it did not belong to one, and far more, destroys its 


Message girls, and girls under 16, are paid from 3s. to (fir.) Wag 
6s. per week. The girls are usually sent to work at 13 pl " 
years of age. Some, who are employed by drapers, are 
sent out with circulars as being cheaper than men, who 
are paid at the rate of 2s. per dav for the same work. 

' These men, who are of the casual class, work only from 
9 to 5 (nine hours) . 

Qq 4 
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Statement of Wages Paid to Shop Assistants. The 




Apprentices 
Age 15 


Assistants considered Qualified. 
Ages from IS upwards. 


OF WOMS.V. 

Trede. 

Message Boys 
Age 13 to lit. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 


General^ 

Managers or Charge 
Hands. 




Male. 

Female. 


Bakers 

3s. to 6s. 

_ 

as. to 12s. 

_ 

10s. to 15s. 


12s. 

15s. to If. 

Booksellers 


Os. to If. 

4s. to 12s. 

15s. to 21. 




— 

Boot sliops 




18s. to If. 10s. 



10s. 

Men, 30s. up ; women, 
15s. to If. 5s. 

China dealors 


- 


A few only in 
best shops. 


- 


Men, 30s. up ; women, 
15s. to If. 

Clothiers - 


Os. to . 


18s. to 2 f. 

- • 



80s. up. 

Confectioners 


- 

5s. to 12s. 

- 

8s. to 12s. 

- 

10s. 

— 

Dairies 

Employed only 
Is. Bd, to 2s. 6 d. 

As drivers, 8s. 
toll. 

Mostly as do- 
mestics, 4f. 
to 12 f. 

15s. to If. 5s. 

As domestics, 
lOf. to 15f. 

If. a 
week. 

Board, 
If. a 
month. 


Drapers 

3s. to 6s. 

5s. to If. 

4s. to 12s. 

15s. to 21, 

6s. to 18s. 

25s. 

10s. 

— 

Druggists 

ployed. 


A few only 
employed. 

If unqualified 
byexamina- 

30s. 

A few only 



Vary much, not often 
less than 1201. for 
men. If passed ex- 
aminations, If. 15s. 
per week up. 

Fishmongers 

3s. to Os. 

as. to If. 5,s. 

•Is. to 12s. 

18s. to 35s. 

Ss. to 12s. 

2Ss. 

- 

21, 

Fancy goods 


5s. to If. 


15s. to 25s. 

6s. to 12s. 

If. 

9s. 

30s. up. 

Flashers or butchers - 


6s. to If. 


15s. to 30s. 

A few only, 
10s. 

24s. 



Fruiterers 


- 

5s. to 12s. 

- 

Os. to 12s. 

- 


— 

Grocers and provision 
shops. 


Os. to If. 

- 

is s. to 2a?. 

- 

If. 


20s. up to 21, 10s. 

Hair dressers - - 

- 

5s. to If. 

As cash clerks 
over 16, 6s. 

15s. to 30s. 


25s. 

- 

35s. to 2f. 

Hatters and hosiers - 


6s. to If. 

4s. to 12s. 


8s. to 12s. 

22s. 6rf. 

- 

35s. and up to 21. 5s. 

Ironmongers 



- 

15s. to 2f. 

- 

- 

- 

Vary from 21. 

Jewellers and watch- 

Mostly learn- 
ing trade. 

Learning trade 


Tradesmen s 

wages. 

- 



Vary. Well paid. 

Milliners - • . - 

As. to Os. 


On comple- 
tion of ap- 
prenticeship, 
Os. to 10s. 


6s. to 15s. 



If. up to 21. in large 
warehouses. 

Music sellers 

- 

6s. to If. 

•Is. to 12s. 

15s. to 21. 

0s. to 12s. 



Most employers. 

Newsagents 

Employed only 

5s. to If. 


15s. to If. 10s. 



0s. 


Restaurants (waiters) - 

- 

- 

With food, 4s. 
to 12s. 


With food, 8s. 
to 15s. 

- 

With 


Stationers 

as. to os. 

5S. to If. 5S. 

4s. to 12s. 

15 s. to If. 10s. 

6s. to 12s. 

22s. 6rf. 

- 


Tobacconists 

- 

- 

5s. to 15s. 

16s. to 35s. 

8s. to 15s. 

25s. 

- 

35s. to 21. 

Wine and spirit trade - 


8s. to If. 

Barmaids over 

18s. to 30s. 

10s. to If. 

24s. 

15s. 

According to size of 
shop. 25s. up to 4f„ 


* In boot sliops young liuls ns salesmen are rare. The salesmen are either drawn from wholesale warehouses or are journeymen shoemakers, 
t The “ General Average " is a statement of the wages received by the majority employed above the age named. 


(A.) Mes- A hardship to the message girls is their being sent 
•age girls. messages after the shop closes, and it is a common 
occurrence, which anyone will have noticed, to meet 
them in dark streets or in suburban roads, delivering 
goods after 9 o’clock on week nights, and after 11 on 
Saturdays. The Factory and Workshops Act prevents 
drapers and milliners and dressmakers from working 
their dressmakers or milliners on the premises after 
hours, but the Act is evaded by sending alterations on 
to a jobbing dressmaker or milliner (though it happens 
ofteiiest with dresses and mantles) and the girl from 
the shop calls for it when finished. The drapers are 
anyi'Mis, of course, not to lose a sale, and customers do 
hoc care how a thing is done, so long as their con- 


venience is met. If customers did not put off buying a 
costume, or mantle, or bonnet, till they are in the 
position of “ requiring ” it at once, the temptations to 
evade the Act would be done away with. 

In the case of restaurants there is a special grievance (».) Arrange- 
in the fact that the girls are not allowed out for meals, meats for 

The smell of cooking, or, in the case of tea and pastry meuls - 
shops, the mere heat and fumes of shops that are 
constantly prevalent, are nauseating and most 
injurious. 

It does not appear, however, that any deduction is 
made for meals, the fact of having to stay in is 
considered, presumably, as a set-off. 
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Employ- 
of Women. 

(j.) Table 
wag as. 


The following is an approximate table of the wages 
paid in the various classes of shops : — 


Bakers 
Bookseliois 
Boot shops 
Broker's sale r< 
China shops 
Confectioners 
Dairies(mostly 
Drapers - 

Druggists (a fc 
Fishmongers 
Fancy goods 



Fleshers .... 
Fruiterers .... 
Grocers (in confection department) 
Hairdressers, as cash clerks 
Hatters and hosiers • 

Ironmongers - 
Jewellers and watchmakers - 



Milliners (completing apprenticeship) 
Music sellers - - - 

Newsagents and stationers 


In largo places 
li. up to 21. 


Restaurants 

Tobacconists 

Public-houses, as barmaids 
Station refreshment rooms 


With food, 4s. 

to 12s. 

10s. to 15s. 
10s. to 11. 



I give the table of sales girls or assistants above 16, 
as that is about the average age at which a girl is matured 
enough looking to be called a “ sales girl”; in the case 
of hairdressers, the girls are employed, of course, as 
cash clerks, and have usually fancy toilet requisites to 
sell besides. As stated, tlie dairies’ assistants are 
mostly domestics. A number of “deliverers,” mostly 
under 13, are employed also in dairies, night and 
morning, for which they are paid Is. to 2s. 6d. a week. 

The girls employed by druggists are not qualified 
dispensers, and are employed by doctors in their 
dispensaries for which they (the doctors) are nominally 
responsible. These girls, however, are not the only- 
unqualified dispensers, as it is affirmed by druggists 
that not one half of the druggists’ assistants who 
dispense have passed even the “minor” examination 
required by the Pharmacy Act. 

Drapers’ saleswomen have the best prospects as 
regard wages. A system of premiums obtains in the 
drapery trade which adds to the salary, and in the 
drapery trade, if a girl shows herself smart, and studies 
to know the goods she sells, she may attain to a salary 
of about 11. a week. “ Charge hands ” arc paid 
according to the department in which they arc. The 
best paid are the millinery and the mantles. 

The premium takes the form of a commission on 
goods sold. In some places it is a small premium, or, 
in trade parlance, a “ spiff” on certain articles, and on 
others on the amount of sales. 

It may be considered as a form of profit-sharing. It 
is adopted because it is the means of causing the sales- 
women to take a livelier interest in their work, and in 
attending to customers. 

Probably the commission on amount of sales is most 
likely to benefit all concerned, from the producer to the 
consumer. The seller will endeavour, of course, to sell 
the best or higher priced articles. 

Briefly summarised, these are, the inability amongst 
shopkeepers to keep an agreement to close ; the ten- 
dency of girls to prefer shop work, which is considered 
more “ respectable ” than domestic or factory work, 
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the fact of many girls going out to work to earn, The 
not a living, but pocket money, or sufficient to keep E “™° T ‘ 
themselves in dress ; and the fact that the supply ob Women, 
is more than the requirements. In the conducting — 
of the employment bureau of the union I have found oll« 
that domestic servants, nurses, and even governesses, wages, 
prefer employment in a shop at a small salary rather 
than domestic service, where they could get board and 
lodging besides almost equal wages. 

Invariably I try to dissuade them from pursuing 
their intention, but not always with success. I do like- 
wise with girls who have not reached the age of 20 
who may apply to “ get into a shop.” 

The principal reason given by servants who apply for 
situations in shops is that they want to get some time 
to themselves. In such cases it would be impossible to 
get them situations unless in long-hour shops. But 
even that fact docs not deter them from persisting in 
their efforts to get into shops. 

An early closing Act, so as to enable local authorities (».) Means 
to compel the minority to close at the hour desired by reeo ",’‘ , 
tl« majority. SSJf 

The Shop Hours Act 1892, is a re-enactment, simply i™™™- 0 ' 0 
with the addition of inspectors, who “ may be appointed mu-ding 
by the town or county councils,” of the Shop Hours Act, Sours. 

1886, which limited the hours of young persons under 
18 to 74 hours in one week, including meal hours. 

The defects of the Act are, first, the limit is too long, (p.) Defects 
It should not be more -than 66 hours, including meal oft I 11 ®- 40 ''- 
hours. Second, it ought to provide for a certain length 
of day. Third, in the cases of waterproof warehouses 
and other classes of goods, ventilation is a most im- 
portant matter, and in many shops the heat of the gas 
makes the atmosphere very unhealthy. The introduc- 
tion of electric light, which may be expected to take 
place in cities, will relieve this. 

It ought to provide for sanitary inspection of shops. (.«•) Inspec- 
Fourth, it ought to stipulate for female inspectors to bon o f shops, 
carry it out in certain classes of shops. Fifth, it ought 
to stipulate that an hour should be allowed to go out 
for meals, and fine the empkyer for neglecting to 
provide for relieving girls at the proper hour for meals. 

Sixth, it should be amended to include women, and the 
restriction of hours per week should be made to apply 
to men, but with certain arrangements for working on 
special occasions longer on due notice being given to 
the inspector in their case. But I think the Act is not 
likely to be carried out by county councils and many 
burgh councils, as in reply to letters sent to them by 
the union in August, we are only; now getting replies to 
some of them, that “the matter will be considered,” 
while a number of replies have been received, that “ the 

council do not consider it necessary to appoint an 
“ inspector.” 

The whole country should bo under some inspector 
whose address would be known, even in small towns, 
where violations of the Act, although not numerous, are 
sure to take place. For instance, in the summer 
seasons at holiday resorts, the Act will be violated in 
numerous cases. 

I am afraid the inclusion of women alone in the Bill (r.) Inclu- 
would have the effect of throwing them out of employ- on] 

ment, as I have already said, I think the Act should be in legisla- 
amended to include men. tjveumita- 

Hours that would or should be obtainable by the hours - 
forms of legislation proposed ( see tables of hours). In M Hours 
the case of shops that would not adopt the local option anSeons 
early closing Bill, I suggest a shorter day to make up and reason, 
for the irregularity of obtaining leisure, which would be 
taken alternately, in the morning one day, and evening 
the next. I think this plan would be better than 
allowing the assistants an early and a late week alter- 
nately, and I am convinced of it for the following 
reasons : — It would give the assistants a reliable and 
regular time for leisure, of which they would arrange 
to make the best use. Leisure in the evening is most 
preferred, but, seeing that in these cases I am speaking 
of, it is impossible for them to have more than two 
nights and three in the week alternately, I think my 
plan would be the best for health and other reasons. 

Thus, a girl or lad would be able to take full advantage 
of the various classes or other moans of improvement, 
because, in cities, these classes are held on all evenings 
in the week except Saturday, and if the assistant had 
the Monday and Wednesday, or the Tuesday and Thurs- 
day nights, they would find classes that would meet on 
these nights in another district of the city if not in 
their own. The extra night, Friday, could be taken 
alternately. 

Er 
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Tub I believe the plan would be found more agreeable to 

^mbnt T employers than the other mentioned, 
or Women. The provision of seats for Assistants is a most desir- 
able thing, and, as a matter of fact, is most required 
in large shops, many of which do not come under the 
Shop Hours’ Act. 

((.) Scuts Medical testimony is strong upon this point, and we 
tor assist- have received written and verbal re-iteration of the fact 
snls ' from prominent medical men. I am not quite clear that 

it would be practicable to insist upon seats being pro- 
vided behind counters or at the side of the assistant, 
because in a number of places sales girls are employed 
(I am thinking of drapers) in selling what are called the 
fancies, such as gloves, and in various cases, I believe 
that the introduction of seats would mean serious loss 
by causing the removal or curtailment of some depart- 
ments from the best business part of the warehouse, and 
the consequent loss of employment by the girls. I would 
suggest rather a retiring-room. If a retiring-room was 
provided in all cases in shops (and that should be a pro- 
vision in every shop, however small), the assistants, in 
the case of large warehouses, could take turns in resting. 
A lodging behind the counter to hinge down and lean 
on might also be found practicable, but the difficulty is 
to provide one that will be of real benefit and yet not be 
in the way. For large warehouses where there are large 
staffs, I think the employers would favour a retiring-room 
which could be communicated with by an electric bell 
to summon the assistant if required. 

I think it would not be a difficulty that customers 
had to wait until assistants were summoned from the 
retiring-room. I think that the cases of requiring to 
rest are not so great if the stretch between the hours of 
beginning and the meal hours are not too long. I would 
advocate a short interval for tea to such warehouses in 
the afternoon. This would give a break in the times 
which would exist in the arrangements of a nine hours 
(net working hours) day. 

■(«.) Sani. The sanitary arrangements are bad in many shops, 
taryar- In most of the larger warehouses they are, I believe, 
rangemenls. g Q0( j Pro,,, the nature of the subject, I cannot, of 
course, speak from any extensive range of inquiries. 

I am aware that in many shops there is no water- 
closet accommodation. In shops employing one to five 
assistants, and even more, this is the case, and there 
are cases where men and one or two girls are employed 
where there is only one closet. 

That a girl should be confined to a shoD out of which 
she dare not move for eight or ten hours at a stretch 
without any retiring accommodation is inhuman. 

In hundreds of cases in Glasgow, for instance, the 
nearest closet is one common to several shopkeepers, 
and often it is without water, owing to the shopkeepers, 
who are assessed for it, repudiating using it, and so the 
water supply is cut off. 

(,..) Means I have indicated in stating the cause of low wages the 
of improv- difficulty of making them better. I regret that shop- 

mx wages. peepers, from their apathy in combination, have, not 

taken steps to set up a standard for assistants, with a 
salary recognised for such standard. It is a popular 
idea that a shop is “ easily learned,” and therefore girls 
who do not feel equal to learning anything, think they 
will learn this “ nothing,” as they regard shopkeeping. 
They regard it as respectable, and accept a small salary 
in the hope that it will not be for long. Marriage is their 
ultima e and not remote hope. Perhaps if domestic 


servants were allowed to go home, a large number of The 
those who now go to shopkeeping, would take to “j™, 1 ' 
domestic service instead. This would perhaps not be of Women. 
an unmixed benefit to domestic servants. But the fact — 
remains that their wages are high, and that good 
servants are stated to be difficult to get. 

If young women and girls who have to earn their 
living could but see that all work is respectable, I 
would hope that the plethora of shop girls would cease. 

The amendment of the Shop Hours Act, I have 
suggested might have the effect of raising their wages, 
but I do not think, it would do much in that direction. 

They too often take the place of men at smaller pay, 
and in my opinion the effect will re-act against them- 
selves in later years. If they are the means of reducing 
wages, they affect their own prospects of future im- 
provement, whether they are married or not. For the 
low wages which they enable employers to offer, and 
male assistants to accept, prevent male assistants who 
are prudent from marrying and so reduce the number 
of female workers. The results are even more far 
reaching, as the homes and the children of shop 
assistants receiving 20s. a week, cannot be what they 
ought to be. 

The respectable appearance which a shop assistant 
has to maintain, makes married life on such a salary a 
life of systematic starvation and privation to keep up a 
respectable appearance. 

The effects of the low wages and long hours of 
female shop assistants upon their moral and home life, 
must of necessity be dangerous and opposed to develop- 
ments of fitness for domestic duties. 

If the Commission can evolve some means of gauging 
the supply and demand of each section of work, and of 
publishing the same broadcast, with sufficient frequency, 
and if every section organise themselves to assist in 
this, this low wage question will be largely diminished. 

A standard of quality in every section of work, and a 
knowledge of the quantity required in each by a young 
person choosing what they shall do to earn their living, 
will do a great deal to solve the labour problem. Many 
lads and many girls drift along, and are really qualified 
in nothing. 

I would suggest that the census of the kingdom (w.) Tiicn 
should be taken triennially, aud that an important mal census, 
feature of the census should be to obtain the number of 
workers in each branch of work, and state the number 
unemployed and employed and the wages received. 

This would enable any young person to know authori- 
tatively in what branches of work there was room for 
him or her. And it would prevent overcrowding by 
any inducement from exceptional briskness of trade in 
any particular centre which might be busy while the 
trade as a whole was slack. The present arrangement 
of taking the census is inadequate from the fact that 
the statistics given on these points are wanting, and, 
even if they were added, the interval of 10 years is too 
long. Girls or lads may enter as apprentices in a trade, 
and complete their apprenticeship and swell the ranks 
of unemployed, and reduce the wages for a few years 
before the state of then- branch of work is authorita- 
tively known. 

It would be advisable, and even necessary under this 
idea of a labour Census, to have a State Labour Bureau 
in charge of the labour statistics. 
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Tub APPENDIX B. Tub 


Emfloy- 

of avomek. Statement by Doctor Service. 

'The long hours which shop girls work and the con- 
ditions under which they do their work are injurious to 
their constitutions. 

Prolonged standing, long hours, and want of proper 
sanitary accommodation lead to ailments affecting the 
bladder, bowels, uterus, nervous, vascular (blood), and 
muscular systems. 

These ailments are evidenced by the legs becoming 
swelled with fluid, varicose veins appearing in the lower 
extremities, and muscular pains and weakness being felt 
from the waist to the soles of the feet. 

The nervous system is seriously injured by the undue 
swain which is put upon all the organs of the body. 
Facial neuralgia, spinal neuralgia, and headache are 
very common complaints. 

Ansemia (popularly speaking poverty of blood) will 
be found in the majority of shopwomen. This arises from 
the long hours, close confinement, and long intervals 
between meals, with consequent disturbance of the 
digestive and assimilative functions. 


Again, if we look at the children of women who have op 
worked under the conditions mentioned, the evil effects — _ " 

are, if anything, more pronounced. 

Mothers with children from 1 to 10 or 12 years of age 
frequently come to us wondering why their children are 
so delicate. Neither of the parents nor any of their 
forbears are or were delicate, and they cannot see why 
their children should be. But on inquiry it is found 
that the mothers worked either in shops, mills, or 
warehouses under conditions not suitable to sound health, 
and debility, slight and unnoticed, takes hold of the con- 
stitution, and it is only after some years of married life 
that the mischief shows, itself in mother, and children, 
and as an unhealthy tree cannot bring forth healthy 
fruit, no more can an unhealthy mother bring forth 
healthy children. 

I cannot say that I have specially noted kidney 
disease. Lung troubles are frequently seen. The main 
complaints that have come before me are anaemia, 
muscular weakness, nervous pi'ostration, and uterine, 
stomach, and intestinal disorders. 

These complaints, which are very common and most 
damaging to the system, are interdependent, and trace- 
able to the few causes before mentioned. 
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THE EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN. 


The To Geoffrey Drage, Esq., Secretary-, 

Employ- Royal Commission on Labour. 

of Wombs. May 1st, 1893. 

We have the honour to present our joint report 
on the conditions of women’s work in Ireland. 


I.— Method or Inquiry. 
We divided the work' geographically, o 


i of us (Miss 


Abraham) taking Dublin and the north, and the other 
(Miss Orme) the south. We afterwards compared our 
notes, and have arranged them under heads of the 
different industries investigated, giving a separate sec- 
tion to the industries in Donegal. The tables of refer- 
ence contain detailed information of the places visited. 

We have seen 355 witnesses, namely, 223 employees, 
97 employers and managers, and 35 persons interested 
in the industrial position of women in Ireland. We 
have visited 156 factories, workshops, and convent 
industries in Ireland, and two English depots for the 
work of Irish women. 

II.— Shop Assistants. 

In some of the houses visited the female assistants 
received lower salaries than the men (e.g., Ho. 625, one 
of the largest Belfast houses). In others (e.g., Ho. 571, 
a large Dublin draper) no difference is made between 
men and women. The lowest yearly salary we met with 
was 101. (with partial board and lodging). The highest 
was 2003. (with board and lodging), paid to the head of 
a department. 

The commissions earned on the sale of damaged goods 
or on job lots are very uncertain, and are not considered 
in the' above statement. In some cases they are said to 
amount to 203. per annum (No. 576). In some houses 
no commissions are allowed, but a bonus is given to the 
principal hands half-yearly (No. 571). In other houses 
(e.g., Ho. 573) no commissions are allowed and no 
bonuses paid, and the assistants receive nothing beyond 
the fixed salary. 

In some cases (e.g., Hos. 571, 581, 587) no apprentices 
are taken. The more general custom is to take appren- 
tices for a term varying from 18 months to three years, 
and to charge a large fee if they live in. In one case 
(Ho. 574) 841 is charged for a term of two years. In a 
few cases no fees arc charged, and the apprentices live 
at home. In many houses apprentices receive some 
payment after the first year, and they are always 
supposed to have the same chance as ordinary shop 
assistants of earning commissions on sales. Some- 
times these commissions are entered in a book, and set 
off against fines for unpunctuality and mistakes, and 
the balance, if any, paid at the end of the term. In 
these cases, the girls affirm that there is seldom found 
to bo any balance at all. In most houses places are 
found in the shop for apprentices who have served their 
full time. .... 

At Ho. 571, shop assistants are reprimanded twice 
for mistakes, and are then fined Is. In many shops 
(e.g., Hos. 572, 579, 582) the fine for a mistake is 6 d. 
At one house (No. 573) the fines for different kinds of 
mistakes vary from 3d- to 2s. 6cl. At ISo. 576, the fines 
for sneaking and for mistakes vary from 6d. to 2s. lid. 
For lateness in the morning 3d. is charged (Ho. 577). 
In one shop in Dublin (No. 583) the assistants complain 
of the numerous and heavy fines. For failing to sell an 
article, they say the fine is 2s. 6 d., with the option of 
buying it themselves. For speaking to one another the 
fine is 2s. 6d. This is a house where apprentices have 
their, commissions reserved for payment of fines in the 
manner already described. The employers (Nos. 1,088, 
1 101) refused any information about fines. As a rule, 
we did not find unfair fines charged in the drapers’ 
shops in any towns in Ireland, and they are not a 
subject of general complaint among the shop assistants. 
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Employ- 

The following table gives the hours worked in shops 01 • 

visited, exclusive of meal times : — *■ Hours. 

Table showing the number of hours per week (not 
including meal times) during which shop assis- 
tants are on duty in 26 drapers’ shops in the 
largest towns in Ireland. 

Shops. 

Exceeding 35 hours, not exceeding 40 hours - - 3 

„ 40 „ „ 50 „ - - 11 

„ 50 „ „ 60 „ - - 5 

„ 60 „ „ 70 „ - 1 - o 

„ 70 „ - - - - - 2 

The worst cases met with are the following. At No. 

582, the hours for shop assistants are from 9 a.m. to 
8 p.m. on ordinary days, and to 10 p.m. on Saturdays. 

This includes about 50 minutes on ordinary days, and 
one hour 20 minutes on Saturdays for meals. The 
employer (No. 1,098) has tried closing at 7 p.m., but 
found he was losing his trade,, as two shops in his 
street remained open until the later hour. He considers 
that a simultaneous movement for early hours would be 
an advantage to shopkeepers, as gas or electric light 
would be saved. He favours legislative limitation of 
shop hours, and suggests 9 a.m. to 7 p.m., and to 4 p m. 
on Mondays. 

At No. 583, the hours are from 8 a.m. to 8 p.m. on 
ordinary days, and to 10 . p.m. on Saturdays. The 
assistants state that the meals are uncomfortable, and 
at no fixed times. Except in slack times they only got 
10 or 15 minutes to , sit down for a meal. They are 
frequently kept in through Saturday night “ going over 
stock,” and outdoor assistants, some having .several miles 
to walk, leave for home at 1 o’clock on Sunday morning. 

At No. 584, the hours are from 8 a.m. to 8 p.m. on 
ordinary days, and to 10 p.m. on Saturdays ; but the 
assistants are free shortly after closing, and the meals 
are comfortably served. Twenty minutes each are 
allowed for breakfast and dinner, and 10 minutes for 
tea. At Ho. 585, the Lours are from 9 a.m. to 8 p.m. 
on ordinary days, and to 10 p.m. on Saturdays. In 
busy times the shop may be open till 10 p.m. on 
ordinary days and till midnight on Saturdays, but the 
assistants “ make up stock ” during the day, and leave 
directly the shop closes. Plenty of time is allowed for 
meals. The employer (No. 1,107) would like shorter 
hours, and thinks legislative limitation would not 
injure the Irade. At No. 587, the hours are from 

9 a.m. to 8 p.m. on ordinary days, and to 10 p.m. on 
Saturdays. In busy times the work continues until 

10 p.m. on ordinary days, and 1 a.m. on Sunday 
mornings. The employer (No. 1,110) has discussed the 
question of legislative limitation of shop hours with 
several shopkeepers, and they agree with him in not 
objecting to it. He cannot shorten his hours while 
other shops remain open. The meals in this shop are 
breakfast, dinner, and tea. Supper is not laid, but 
assistants can have bread and butter. At No. 589, the 
hours are from 9.30 a.m. to 8 p.m. on ordinary days, 
and from 9 a.m. to 10 p.m. on Saturdays. Breakfast is 
at 8.45 a.m., dinner at 2 p.m., tea at 6 p.m., and supper 
at 9 p.m. This makes a deduction of about 45 minutes 
on ordinary days, and an hour and a quarter on 
Saturdays, leaving 60} hours per week. 

Although there is no general rule of early closing in S Early 
Ireland, many of the better class shops close at 4 p.m. olosin 8- 
on Saturday or Monday, and in these the assistants are 
free at the hour of closing. 

As a general rule, shop , assistants have the bank a. Holidays, 
holidays and a fortnight in the summer. There are 
also several religious festivals which many cf the 
employers observe, and in the south of Ireland this 
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Tub fact was always qvloted as an explanation of low wages. 

Employ- 578," no summer holiday is allowed, and 

op Women. deductions are made from the salary for bank holidays. 

— ' The usual custom is to pay the salary during holidays 

, after a certain time served in the shop, one or two years 
generally. At No. 581, they are allowed to be absent 
one month, and after five years’ service get a week’s 
salary. After 10 years’ service they get a fortnight’s 
salary. 

7. Seats. In very few cases are seats provided behind the 

counters in drapers’ shops, bub more often there are 
some in the showrooms, and assistants are allowed to 
use them when business is slack. The girls in No. 585 
said no seats were provided, and they would like to 
have them. The want of seats is not a matter of 
general complaint. The sitting rooms and bedrooms 
and the meals are considered by shop assistants as 
matters of much greater importance. 

8. Living The houses occupied by shop assistants in Ireland 
tion and a are often untidy and furnished in a very slovenly man- 
meals. ner, but the essentials of comfort are not disregarded, 

and the size of the rooms, the light, warmth, and ven- 
tilation, the amount and variety of food, and the social 
management compare not at all unfavourably with 
those seen in England and Wales. A library and a 
piano supplied by the firm are not uncommon in large 
houses. In some cases the assistants club together for 
a piano. The bedrooms are airy, though sometimes 
poorly furnished. Two girls in each room is very- 
common. In a few cases some or all the assistants live 
out, but the general rule, as in England, is for them 
to board and lodge on the premises. Very frequently 
the women have a separate sitting room, with a good 
fire, on winter evenings. Sometimes it is used for 
“ trying on ” during the day. and is then carpeted 
more warmly than rooms furnished for shop assistants 
on'y. 

Tea with bread and butter is the usual breakfast. 
At No. 585 heads of departments have meat or eggs. 
At No. 572 eggs and cold meat arc supplied to all. 
At No. 590 all have eggs and bacon. For dinner in ilic 
larger houses two joints are served sometimes, one 
cold and one hot. There is generally more than one 
vegetable, and in many cases tea, less often tea or 
milk, and in a few cases milk or beer is allowed. 
Frequently eggs and tea or fish and tea are given on 
Friday. At tea time milk is sometimes offered, but 
the rule is to have tea and breacUaud butter. In many 
houses supper is given to apprentices only, the assistants 
providing themselves. In fine weather very few are 
at home for this meal. In some houses bread and 
butter are placed on a sideboard for those who wish to 
take any. In the .best managed houses a comfortable 
supper is laid with bread, butter, and cheese, and a 
choice of milk or eggs. Many employers refuse to 
supply stout, even to male assistants, unless a doctor’s 
certificate is produced. The following cases of unusual 
discomfort were met with. At No. 583 the assistants 
say the food is so bad they- frequently cannot eat it. 
No tumblers are provided, and they drink out of old 
jam pots or anything they can get. The meals are 
taken in a damp, uncarpcted cellar. The bedrooms are 
damp, cold, and dirty. The employers Nos. 1,088 and 
1,101 refused to show the premises. At No. 585 the 
food is not complained of, but the dining room is in the 
basement and very- cold. There is no carpet. The 
bedrooms are crowded and comfortless. 

Many of the shop assistants, especially in the south 
of Ireland, arc the daughters of tenant farmers, and 
send nearly all their money home. For this reasen the 
practice of buying food in addition to what is supplied 
at the employer's table is far less common in Ireland 
than in England. Witness No. 1,295 receives 30Z. a 
year as shop assistant in the south of Ireland, and is 
paid more than those receiving board and lodging as she 
lives with an aunt. Her relatives said that for 10 years 
she had sent the whole of her money to her parents, 
with the exception of a few shillings spent on necessary 
material for clothing. She makes her own clothes 
entirely, and pays nothing to her aunt for board and 
lodging. Two apprentices, cousins of No. 1,295, are 
living in the same house and expect to spend their 
salaries in the same manner. As they live with their 
aunt, they have been apprenticed without fee. 

III. Duessmakees, Millinees, and Mantlemakebs. 

i. Wages. The payment (without boat d and lodging) received 
by dressmakers in Ireland is v ery low. That of milliners 
and mantlemakers in good houses is somewhat better. 


The wages paid by the employers we visited are given The 
in the tables of reference. They were ascertained by Lmploy- 
examining the wages books or by receiving oral evidence CP women 
from employers and employed. — 

The apprentices live out and take their meals at 2 . Ap ; 
home, and the premiums paid for their apprenticeship P'yatke- 
are from hi. to 101., and hi many cases no premium is 
charged at all. Sometimes when nothing is paid they 
are used as messengers (No. 579). The term served 
varies from one to three years, and something is paid 
after a year, or even six months, by the best employers 
if the girl is clever. In some houses all the capable 
girls are kept on, receiving 2s. or 2s. 6 cl. a week as 
improvers. 

Parents (e.g., No. 1,292) complained that during 
apprenticeship girls are kept running messages, holding 
pins and irons, and doing other unskilled work. They 
only begin to learn when they become improver.-. On 
the other hand, employers (e.</.,No. 1,031-) say the girls 
know nothing when they leave school, and have to 
learn everything from the beginning. No. 1,309 said 
she taught her apprentices not- only plain needlework, 
but cleanliness, manners, smartness, accuracy, and the 
qualities necessary in any business. It was only when 
these were acquired that she could hope to teach them 
dressmaking. No. 1,034, with 20 years' experience as 
a dressmaker in the south of Ireland, said the only 
girls who came to her able to do plain needlework 
with tolerable neatness were from convent schools. 

She was herself a Scotch Presbyterian, and employed 
a Scotch forewoman. 

In many workrooms no fines are charged at all. In 3 j-j nes 
some (Nos. 572, 573, 574, 576, 577, 580, 581, 583, 584, 

590) 2d., 3d., or (id. is charged for late attendance. 

At No. 578 they have never imposed fines, but intend 
to do so for late attendance. At No. 579 the door is 
locked at the hour for starting, and no late ccmers 
are admitted. A t No. 625 the doors are closed for a 
quarter or a half day against a late comer. Fines for 
mistakes in work are very unusual. At No. 573 there 
arc several, varying from 3d. to 2s. 6d. The ordinary 
amount in this workroom is 6d. At No. 584 they 
charge 6d. for mistakes. 

The general rule in Dublin and the north is to pay 4. Hours 
for overtime at a higher rate than ordinary work At time 0 ' 01 
Nos. 571, 584, and 579 the hours are from 9 a.m. to 
7 p.m., stopping at 4 p.m. on Monday for dressmakers. 

Three hours’ overtime (7 p.m. till 10 p.m.) is paid for 
as half a day, and tea provided. At No. 574 the hours 
are from 9 a.m. to 7 p.m. Three hours’ overtime are 
paid for at Is., and tea is provided. The wages of 
the ordinary workers in this shop range from 2s. 6d. 
to 15s. a week. The employers object to overtime, 
thinking it makes too long a day. At No. 577 the 
hours and rules for overtime are exactly the same 
as above, wages of ordinary hands being from 2s. fid. 
to 14s., with an average of 8s. a week, except that if 
the worker is earning not more than 4s a week sho 
only gets 6d. and her tea. One shilling with tea 
is given for three houis’ overtime at No. 578, the 
wages of ordinary hands ranging from 2s. fid to 11s., 
and the ordinary hours being from 9 a.m. to 7. p.m. 

At No. 589, a large shop in Dublin, the girls some- 
times remain till 8 p.m., the ordinary hours being 
9.30 a.m. to 7 p.m. They receive no extra pay for 
this hour. I 11 the south of Ireland there are constant 
complaints of girls being kept in without any payment 
or even food provided. Witnesses Nos. 1,304, 1,305, 
and 1,306, all employed for some years in millinery 
and dressmaking, declared that they were always kept 
at least an hour in the busy season, and once a month 
or oftener were kept till midnight in the dressmakers’ 
workrooms. No. 1,306 was kept until 4 a.m. two nights 
running. On the first night the girls clubbed together 
and bought themselves food. On the second night 
the dressmaker provided bread and butter and tea. 

No. 1,306 had never seen an inspector in any workshop 
she had ever worked in. Witness No. 1,292, in the 
same town, said that her two girls (Nos. 1,293 and 
1,294) were constantly kept by the dressmakers who 
employed them until 8 p.m., and even 10 p.m. One of 
these girls had been kept till midnight, and no food or 
even a cup of tea provided. When she complained she 
was told that a girl had been dismissed for giumbling 
a few months before. None of these witnesses had ever 
heard of pay for overtime in the workshops in their 
town. Witness No. 1,309, an employer of long expe- 
rience in the town, said that as the girls expected their 
wages in slack times and often got a holiday on saints’ 
days, they must expect unpaid overtime when business 
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t a first-class dressmaker's (No. 686) and a 
large linendraper's (No. 705) in the south of Ireland all 
overtime is paid for at the ordinary rate. Most of the 
employers in the south say they do not require over- 
time, as trade is slack and has been so for some years. 

The sanitary accommodation is generally sufficient 
and conveniently arranged for the workers. Many of 
the workrooms were overheated, and in somo the ven- 
tilation was bad. At No. 625 the rooms are heated by 
steam and well ventilated. One large room is divided 
into -workrooms by partitions about five feet high, 
allowing a free passage of air. Some of the workrooms 
are tolerably ventilated, but very much overcrowded. 
Particulars are given in the tables of reference. 


IV. — Linen Manufacture. 

In the Belfast factories the following wages were 
being earned per week by the women employed, but the 
higher rates by only a small number : — 

s. d. £ s. d. 
Weavers - - from 7 0 to 0 16 0 

Winders - - „ 4 6 „ 0 16 0 

Warpers - - ,, 7 0 „ 0 13 0 

Spinners - - ,, 5 9 ,, 0 9 6 

Beelers - - „ 6 0 „ 0 12 0 

■eparers - ,, 6 0 ,, 0 8 6 




0 „ 0 


' In many factories the wages are paid fortnightly. It 
is a very usual custom to pay a bonus on production. 
At No. 595 everyone earning over 5s. a week receives 
Id, in the shilling. At. No. 597 full-timers receive Is. 
and half-timers 6 d. if they have not lost any quarter 
days by being late through the week. At Nos. 598 and 
599 each worker receives 6 cl. for being punctual every 
morning in the week and 3d. if she has been late only 
one morning. At No. 601 a bonus from 2d. to 6d. is 
allowed if a cut is finished in a given time. At No. 604 
a bonus is given for perfect cloth, and there are many 
other cases among the factories. At this mill damns kand 
" fine plain ” weavers sometimes earn 11. a week. 

In the south of Ireland some attempt is now being 
made to revive the linen industry, and flax grown in the 
district besides imported fiax is being used. The 
managers at No. 719 undertake to get in the crop, buy- 
ing it from the farmer as it stands. The wages are at 
present lower than those earned in the north. 


Weavers 

Winders 

Warpers 

Spinners 

Beelers 

Preparers 

Carders 


from 6 


d. 


4 0 , 


7 0 


5 0 „ 7 0 


A bonus of Is. per week is paid in addition to wages, 
and fines for late attendance are stopped out of these. 

The -fines are not complained of in the south of Ire- 
land. The workers are unpunctual and dislike the 
strictness with which the gates are closed at the 
appointed hour in the morning. They are generally 
admitted after breakfast, but when work is slack they 
may lose the day. A child working in a flax mill said the 
porter was so strict that “ if she had one leg through 
“ the gates he would close them upon her,’' It was 
extremely difficult to believe that the little thing 
was more than 10 years of age, but she said she was 
over 15 and “for some months a whole timer.’’ There 
is no reason in the case of this mill why the workers 
should be late, for they live all around it. The difficulty 
is greater in the case of such mills as those at Douglas 
near Cork, where some of the workers live in the city 
and have three or four miles to walk. 

In the north the discipline is stricter and hues are 
much objected to. At No. 593, besides lines from id. to 
(v.l. for late attendance in addition to locking out, 
damages to cloth are fined from 4 d. to 2s. bd., in 
addition to loss of bonus. The weavers say the yarn is 
bad, and the draughts in the sheds blow it out and 
cause it to break. Again, there is no drinking water 
in the damask shed, and that in the towel shed is l ad. 
In the plain linen shed the water supply is good, and 
, the weavers would like to go there lor a drink. For 
doing so they are fined 2s. 6 d. For talking they are 
fined 6 d. and Is. , _ P ~ ■ +Vl • 

Another example of heavy fines for faults m 

cloth is at No. 59-1, They vary from 6d. fora ve" 
fault to the price of the cut- Witness No. 1,1 




hours earned Is. 10<Z. and was paid 4 d. Witness No. the 
1.128 spent a week inweaving a cut with very bad yarn. Emfloy- 
She earned 2s. 8(i. and was paid 8(Z. Witness No. 1,125 or Woves, 
worked on a bad loom which the tenter could not fix. — 

Iu 10 hours she earned Is. 4|i 1., and 9d. o this was 
stopped for a rough selvage caused by the loom. She 
then worked eight hours on the next- cut, and earned 
Is. 4 .jd. the whole of which was stopped, although the 
loom had not been seen to. 

At No. 595 sickness is not admitted as an ,xcuse for 
late attendance. 

At one town in the north the weavers have very littl'.i 
power to protest against fines because of an arrange- 
ment between the two firms in the town, that any weaver 
seeking employment must show a “ discharge ’ ’ from the 
factory at which she has worked. This “ discharge ” is 
frequently refused, and the weaver, knowing that she 
cannot get employment at the other factory, is forced to 
pay the fine. One weaver said she was fined Is. by 
the cloth passer on. a piece of cloth ; she protested 
against the amount to the foreman, who doubled it. 

She refused to submit to the increased fine and was 
allowed to go with her wages paid in full, no discharge 
being given. She went to the other factory, and the 
foreman was ready to take her on if she could produce 
her discharge. She made repeated efforts to get one 
but failed. As she was without any other means of 
employment, and was too poor to move wi tli her children 
out of tho town, she was obliged to seek re-admission 
to the first factory. The fine of 2s. was then deducted 
from her wages, with an additional fine of Is. for 
absence. 

The “ discharge ” which it is tLe custom of the two 
firms to give and require is merely a statement to the 
effect that “ A.B. has been in our employment for the 

“ last months, and is now discharged, all wages 

“ due being paid.” 

Several other cases similar to the above were given 
by witnesses. A case of the same nature was tried in 
Belfast. The summons was brought under the “ Em- 
ployers’ and Workmen’s Act,” alleging that, according 
to the custom of the trade, the people were entitled to 
a certificate of discharge on leaving. The magistrates 
decided, and the county court judge upheld the decision, 
that as it had been proved to be a custom of the trade, 
and as the custom was a matter in the words of the 
statute “arisingoutofandincidental to therelationship” 
that existed between the employer and the workmen, 
the worker was entitled to damages. The estimate of the 
damages was the length of time she was kept out of em- 
ployment by reason of the refusal of the discharge. The 
same question has arisen in Belfast on several occasions, 
and the magistrates have invariably followed the original 
decision. Two cases having been tried at the petty 
sessions, at both of which the magistrates have hesitated 
to award compensation, the practice continues of refus - 
ing the discharge in the town mentioned. 

In good times, 6.30 a.m. to 6.0 p.m., or 6.0 a.m. to 3. Hours. 
6.0 p.m. are the usual hours. At No. 631 the workers 
say they constantly begin 15 minutes before the time, 
and remain 15 minutes after closing time. Witness No. 

1,193, the owner of a large northern factory, would like 
to see shorter hours enforced by law in the linen spin- 
ning and weaving mills. He believes a considerable 
amount of illness could be averted if the workpeople 
did not start work before breakfast, and he is also -of 
opinion that employers would not suffer under such an 
alteration. Witness No. 1,380, another millowner, is of 
the same opinion, and both witnesses believe that very 
little opposition would be offered by factory owners in 
the north of Ireland. They suggest starting at 8 o’clock, 
stopping for dinner at 12.30 or 12.45, beginning again 
at 1.30 or 1.45, and leaving as usual at 6.0 p.m. 

In the flax mills there are two serious causes of ill- 4. Health 
health. In the preparing rooms a great deal of dust is («■) Flax- 
generated, and even when there are fans there are not a 
sufficient number to secure good ventilation. In the 
spinningrooms the temperature is very high. In many 
of the wet spinning rooms excessive moisture in the un- 
makes the women and children wet through. The 
statutory regulations for Ireland relating to the tem- 
perature and moisture in these mills are not the same 
as for England and Scotland. 

The high temperature and defective ventilation are ) Lmen 
causes of consumption among linen workers. In 
smoothing rooms, when irons are heated by gas, the 
air is much vitiated, and the girls complain of headache 
and finally of chest complaints. Exact information 
on this subject will be found in the Appendix, which 
S 8 2 
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(c. ) Medical 
opinions. 


(d.) Sta- 
tistics of 
phthisis. 


(a.) ^Persons 
from plithi- 


contains extracts from a report by the Medical Officer 
of Health to the Belfast Town Council. The present 
sanitary conditions in Belfast are of long standing, as 
is proved by the careful and detailed statements pub- 
lished many years ago by Dr. Purdon, a certifying 
surgeon in the district. 

Dr. Purdon, physician to the Consumptive Hospital, 
Belfast, states that the present high mortality from 
consumption in the city is due principally to the un- 
healthiness of the various occupations in linen spinning 
and weaving mills. Those employed in the carding and 
preparing rooms suffer from the flax dust, and those in 
the weaving sheds and wet spinning rooms from the 
very high temperature, and the moisture which is always 
present. He considers it specially injurious for children 
to be exposed to these conditions, and that they ought 
not to be so at the present early age. 'He believes that 
one day in a wet spinning room is injurious to a child, 
and that the Belfast system of alternate day employment 
for half-timers is more injurious than alternate morning 
and afternoon sets— school and work. He thinks work 
should not be commenced till after breakfast by either 
children or adults, and has known several children faint 
from want of food and the heat in the spinning room. 
He believes the system renders all who are employed 
more or less subject to illness. He thinks a full hour 
should be allowed for dinner. Dr. Purdon also suggests 
that the certifying surgeon should be a Government 
official and devote all his time to the work. At present 
the work is necessarily inefficiently done. It is also 
undesirable that this officer Should be paid by the mill 
owners. Dr. Purdon things that a quarterly examina- 
tion of children should be made, as although the child 
has been healthy when entering the spinning or prepar- 
ing room, it frequently becomes affected in a short time. 
He believes smoothers to be specially subject to 
phthisis, and has noticed them frequently suffering 
from pharyngitis, which he considers is produced by 
the gas wasted atmosphere in which they work. 

The superintendent and some of the members of the 
Society for providing Nurses for the Sick Poor in Belfast 
state that in the year 1891-2 the society had out of 202 
deaths 112 from consumption, although the nurses 
endeavour to avoid consumption cases as much as 
possible, and only consent to take them in the third 
stage. Out of a total of. 510 cases treated during the 
year 460 were for different forms of lung disease. Of 
the 202 deaths alluded to about 150 were from lung 
disease (including the 112 consumptive cases). The 
women suffering from consumption are almost invari- 
ably mill workers. The nurses constantly find cases 
when several members of a family, all of whom had been 
healthy, die of consumption induced by their mill and 
factory work. 

One of the members of the society quoted the follow- 
ing case: a man and liis wife, both healthy, and all 
their people being healthy and living in a healthy part of 
the town, said they had had seven children, five of whom 
died of consumption. All the children worked in a 
large spinning mill (No. 598), and entered between 10 
and 11 years of age. They first lost a daughter aged 
18 ■ then a daughter aged 16 ; then a daughter aged 17 ; 
then a son aged 19 ; and, lastly, a son aged 36. This 
son had married, and two of his children working in the 
samo mill died at 16 and 18 years of age. His third 
child is still working in the mill, and looks very con- 
sumptive. 

In the Belfast Royal Hospital 137 cases of bronchitis 
were treated in the year ending August 1892, the large 
majority being mill workers. 


The following persons were seen in the Royal Hos- 
pital or in the Workhouse Infirmary in Belfast:— 

1. A woman, of 28 years of age, was about three years 

with two linen finishing firms. After the first 
three months she fell ill, and attributes this to 
the'high temperature of the smoothing room in 
which she worked. There was no ventilation, 
and the irons were heated by gas supplied through 
indiarubber tubing from the gas jets overhead. 
There was always an escape of gas. At first her 
earnings by piece-work amounted to 8s. or 9s. a 
week, but at last she could not earn more than 
3s. She is in ail advanced stage of phthisis. 

2, 3, and 4. Women of 26, 33, and 25 years of age. 

Employed in the preparing rooms of flax mills. 
There was much dust, especially on “ brushing 
out ’’ days. They are suffering from phthisis. 

5. A girl of 16 years of age, who was employed for 
four years in the spinning room of a flax mill. 
The moist heat of the spinning room, combined 


with exposuro to the cold air outside, has 
brought on rheumatism, from which she is now 
suffering. 

6 and 7. Girls of 14 and 17 years of age, who wero 
employed in the spinning rooms of Nos. 600 and 
606. The work compelled them to stand all day 
on a wet floor, while the water dripped from 
their mackintosh aprons on to their feet. They 
are both suffering from rheumatism. 

8. A woman of 30 years of age, who worked in a 

preparing room of a flax mill. There was a great 
deal of dust which affected her breathing. She 
is now suffering from bronchitis. 

9. A woman of 28 years of age. She was employed 

in the weaving shed, and suffered greatly from 
the damp and the intense heat. She was 
attacked with rheumatic fever, but returned to 
work after her recovery. She now suffers from 
bronchitis. 

10. A woman of 35 years of age. She has been em- 
ployed in the preparing room at more than one 
flax mill, and complains much of the dust. She 
is suffering from phthisis. 

The high temperature and excessive dust and steam, 6. Sanitary 
especially in flax mills, has already been alluded to. In C0ndltl0Ils - 
view of the existing Acts not applying to Ireland in the 
regulation of moisture and temperature, it is interest- 
ing to compare the mills with those in localities where 
the provisions of the Act are in force, as, for example, 
in Lancashire. The particulars as to sanitary arrange- 
ments in the places visited, are given in the tables of 
reference. Generally speaking, in the south of Ireland 
they are good in large new mills, but deficient and 
dirty in the majority of cases where any old buildings 
have been utilised, and capital is wanted for structural 
improvements. In the north the lavatories are in many 
cases in a neglected condition, emitting much effluvia 
and being sometimes too near the looms. In only a few 
cases is any attempt made to drain off the water from 
the floors of the wet spinning rooms. Some few firms 
supply waterproof aprons to the spinners in these 
rooms. When this is not done the clothes are soaked 
to the skin. This condition of things is in spite of the 
37th section of the 1878 Act. 

In many cases in the north, the girls take their meals 6. Accom- 
in the rooms in which they work (No. 597). In some mea5s. 
mills a dining room is provided (No. 609), and in some 
of these tea can be warmed (No. 605). 

In the south the workers are too poor to avail them- 
selves rcadiiy of a dining. room, though in several 
places it has been tided. 

Generally speaking, the use of guards is adopted, and 7. Shuttle 
the accidents are few. There are none in use in some S uar s - 
mills in the north (No. 635). In others the guards 
used are inefficient for the purpose, and do not prevent 
accidents (Nos. 593, 595). 

At No. 595 a girl about a year ago lost her eye. Her 
sight is now going. She was awarded three years’ 
wages at the rate of 12s. a week, that being her last 
week’s wage. On appeal this was reduced to 10s. a 
week, that being her average wage. Her loom was 
fitted with a rod, but this is found to be quite useless. 

At the same mill another girl lost an eye, and received 
201. from the firm. At No. 610 there are wing guards 
on most of the looms, but a girl lost her eye about two 
years ago. At No. 627, wing guards wore put on all 
the looms after an accident had occurred. Wing guards 
are the ones generally used. 

Complaints were made in the north as to the evasion s. I’ar- 
by employers of the 24th clause of the 1891 Act. At 
No. 593 the workers are supposed to be paid for the full clause), 
length, but are only paid for 15 yards when they weave 
50 yards. At No. 594 no particulars are supplied as to 
the length of the warp. In the damask sheds the 
weavers receive no pay for extra cloths, e g-, they are 
paid as much for 15 as for 17 cloths. At No. 595 no 
particulars are furnished, and some weavers are paid at 
a lower rate than others for exactly the same work. 

At No. 631, the firm keep a shop in which provisions, fl. Truck 
clothing; hardware, and other things are sold, and at - c • 
which the workpeople are obliged to spend their wages. 

These are paid fortnightly and in the “blind” week, 

(Co. the week in which the wages are not paid) the 
workers are asked how much money they want to spend 
in the shop, and that sum is advanced and deducted 
the following week from the wages due. Pay tickets 
have been furnished upon which these entries are made. 

If the full amount advanced to a worker has not been 
spent in the shop, or she is seen to buy goods in any 
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other shop, she is summoned to the office and threatened 
with dismissal. Witness No. 1,194, a foreman, has been 
obliged to dismiss three workpeople for buying goods 
at other shops in the village. Under section 6 of the 
Truck Act Amendment Act, 1887, these practices are 
prohibited. 

The attempt which is being made to re-establish the 
industry' of hand loom weaving, will be described under 
the head' of Convent Industries. In the ordinary 
factories only a few hand looms are retained for the 
finest work. At No. 604,105 picks to the inch is woven 
by power looms, and this is said' to be the finest linen 
. that can be woven by 1 power. The persons employed 
at hand looms are generally older than the ordinary 
weavers: 1 

Witness '-No. 1,190, the manager of a large hand- 
kerchief factory in the north (No. 629), says tbat power 
looms are superseding hand looms for all moderately 
fine work, and lie believes ‘they will eventually do so 
for even the finest work. This was also the opinion 
of the manager at No. 628 (witness No. 1.189). 


■i. Work- 
o i 


d Handkerchief Manufacture. 

3 little as 2s. a week. 


IYa. — Shirt, Collar, a 

Beginners sometimes receive 
The highest wages paid in any of the places visited 
any part of Ireland is 16s. In many of these factories 
there are laundries which are used for getting up the 
articles for sale, and sometimes in shirt factories they 
are also used for regular washing for old customers. 
The women employed in the laundries are entirely 
separate from the sewers in the workrooms, and' are 
paid according to the usual rates in laundries. Some 
of the ironing rooms visited were hot and ill ventilated. 
At No. 691 the arrangements were exceedingly good 
under a Scotch forewoman. 

In some factories in the north, payment is very 
irregular. At No. . 639 it is sometimes delayed for 
three weeks. 

Hemstitching and finishing is sometimes done in the 
handkerchief factory, but “sprigging” is largely a 
home industry, and finishing is often done by machines 
in the cottages. Some firms sell machines to the 
cottagers at cost price and carriage (No. 647'. 

At one shirtmaker’s shop in the south, the pro- 
prietress, an intelligent Scotch woman, said the girls 
are extremely ignorant when they begin, and are so 
anxious to got wages at once, that employers have to 
repay themselves by 'paying less than is really earned 
in later years. 

In the places visited the hours ranged from 50 to 60 
per week. The most usual hours arc from 8 a.m. to 
about 6 p.m. with about an hour off for dinner and one 
half holiday in the week. In the south numerous 
holidays are taken in connexion with religious festivals. 
At No. 691, a large shirtmaker’s shop in a town in the 
south, 21 days are given twice a year at the time of the 
local horse races. At No. 629, a large firm in the north, 
the hours were formerlj' 8 a.m. to 7 p.m., but the firm 
could not by fines or other means obtain punctual 
attendance, as most of the women had to get breakfast 
at that time for those of the family who worked in the 
weaving factories. They then decided to start work at 
9 o'clock instead of 8 o’clock. The pay list immediately 
went up an amount varying from 41. to 61. a fortnight, 
and this increase has been maintained. The firm find 
that together with the benefit to them of increased pro- 
duction, there is the saving in Coal and gas in the 
winter months. 

In these industries, overtime is not generally ex- 
cessive. At No. 638 in the north, girls work at certain 
seasons three days in the' week until 10 p.m. At Lo. 
617, also in the north, the girls work till 10 p.m., only 
those ofi day wages receiving extra pay. The normal 
hours here are from 8.30 a.m to 7 p.m. At No. 637 in 
Dublin one hour overtime is not paid for. In most 
cases the pay for overtime is at the usual rate. 

The worst cases met- with in sanitary accommodation 
™- are the following:— At No. 637, in Dublin, there is no 
ventilation- except through the windows, and those can 
seldom be open because the dust blows in upon- the 
linen. The girls suffer from severe headache^; a good 
deal of gas is burned in the rooms. 'The. lavatories for 
men and women are side by side in a dark cellar, and 
the girls object to the arrangement. At No. 641 in the 
north, the Ventilation is bad, but ns the rooumare lit 
by electricity the effects are not, so bad as at No. 637. 
In several other places the rooms were overcrowded. 
At Nos. 682 and 691, shirtmakers in a southern town, 


the workrooms were light, airy, and well ventilated, 

and business was too slack to induce overcrowding. ment 

or Women. 

V.— Woollen Manufacture. 

In the counties of Dublin and Meath, the wages of tho 1. Wages, 
witnesses examined were as follows : — 

Pickers, 5s. to 8s. 

Weavers, 5s. to 18s. 

Burlers, 8s. to 14s. 

Spinners, twisters, carders, and winders, 5s. to 14s. 

Darners, 8s. to 10s. 6 d. 

Warpers, 8s. to. 12s. (id. 

In one case (No. 656) beginners receive 4s, a week for 
the first six months. 

In the county of Cork, where several large tweed 
factories are now established, the wages arc as 
follows : — 

Unskilled workers, women, 6s. to 7s. 

Unskilled workers, men, 12s. 

Darners, 9s. to 15s. 

Menders, 10s. to 15s. 

Twisters, 6s. to 8s. 

Carders, 7s. to 8s. 6 d. 

Scotch yarn spinners, 8s. to 10s. 

Mending and sorting, 6s. 6d. to 8s. 

Finishers (piece-work), 10s. 

Weavers, 10s. to 22s. 

Winders, 13s. 

At No. 652 the weavers are fined Id. and 2d. for 2. Fines, 
late attendance, but 10 minutes grace is allowed. The 
damages to cloth are fined from Is. to 2s. At Nos. 653 
and 656, if workers are late they are sent home for a 
quarter of a day. 

At No. 654 the only fine is Id. and 2d. for late atten- 
dance, while at No. 655 there are no fines. If, however, 
workers are late at starting time, they are compelled to 
remain during the dinner-hour in spite of the illegality 
of. this practice. 

There is a find of Id. for late attendance at No. 657, 
and workers arc sent home for part of the day. The 
damages to cloth are fined from Is. to Is. 6d. 

Shuttle guards are not in general use, and are not -^Shuttle 
considered necessary as the looms are slow. 

In Nos. 652 and 655 the sanitary arrangements are 4. Sanita- 
fair, in Nos. 653, 654, 656, and 657 they are good. t,on - 


VL— Poplin. 

In the poplin factories in Dublin, the wages earned i. 
vary from 9s. to 11. a week, but the workers are un- 
employed during four months in the year. Women are 
paid at the same rate as men ; in slack times, however, 
women are not employed as weavers, all the work being 
given to men. Owing to great depression in the trade, 
No. 671 employs far fewer hands than formerly. 

The workers pay Is. a week for the rent of the loom. 2 

Fines for late attendauce were not met with. Some 
were imposed for damages. At No. 671 the outworkers 
are fined if the piece is soiled, and at No. 672 the 
weaver pays for a quarter of a yard if the piece is 
damaged. Looms are lent to outdoor weavers by this 
firm. 

The hours are not very long in the factories visited, a 
At No. 672 they are from 10 a m. to 6 p.m., with half an 
hour allowed for dinner. No complaints of long hours 
Or overtime were made. 

The ventilation and sanitary accommodation are < 
generally fair. There is no overcrowding, and the 
workers make no complaints under this head. 


VII.— Clothing Trade. 1 

At No. 704, a large factory in the south, almost all 
the payments are for piece-work, varying from 5s. 

16s. a week. The time-workers are only 87 in 
These are : — 


U number. 


Examiners 1 
n Stock-keepers J 
, Trimmers - 
'■■B rushers r 


- Is. to 2s. per day. 

- Is. 4 :l. to 2s. per day. 

— Is. 4:1 to Is. 6:1. per day. 

At No. 723, a large clothier’s in the south, apprentices 
are paid after six months ; earning only a few shillings 
to begin with.' Ordinary workers earn from 10s. to 14s., 
and extra time is paid at the same rate. The wage 
book showed wages varying from Is. 10 d. for the 
learners to 16s. 7 d. for a coat machinist. 

S s 3 
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_ The At No. 651, a southern firm, machinists receive from 

E srRN? 10s. tu 12s the hand sewers from 7s. to 12s. per week, 
or Womrx. In Dublin, machinists take from 3s. 9d. to 19s. per n eek 
— in the places visited. Hand sewers take from 9s. to 15s. 
per week. Finishers take from 5s. to 12s. 

Low pay in consequence of great slackness is every- 
where complained of. 

2. Fines.i . -In the south the fines are not heavy. If workers are 
more than a few minutes late they are locked out and 
lose half a day’s work. At No. 723 the women arc 
admitted if not more than a minute or two late, but are 
fined at the following rates : — ■, . 

Machinists - - 6 d. 

Others - - - 3d. 

The machines are worked by steam : hence the large 
fine. 

At No. 704 the experiment was tried of fining for late 
attendance, and re-opening the doors to late comers on 
payment of a small sum ; this was found, however, to 
encourage unpunctuality, and was therefore regarded 
5. Work- as a failure - 

molation° m " No. 704 the accommodation is excellent. The 

largest workroom is a hall, lofty and well ventilated. 
There is absolutely no smell, as the cloth worked here is 
all of good quality. In this room are five long tables 
at which the workers are almost entirely women. The 
machines are worked by steam. The lavatory is ’par- 
titioned off in a corner of the room. In the rooms 
where indiarubber was used for hats, &c., the windows 
were open and the work-tables close to them. There 
are four rooms for the workers at No. 723. The venti- 
lation is good, but two of them were very close from 
the gas used, and they are much overcrowded, and the 
smell of the cloth is oppressive. The machines are 
worked by gas engines. Here there have been only 
three deaths in 10 years from consumption out of 150 
women employed. 

At No. 704 the manager fines for damages caused by 
carelessness, but not sufficiently to recoup the firm . A 
wrong cut on the day of the visit cost over 8s. and the 
fine charged was lid. 

In the Dublin houses the fines are not heavy. At 
Nos. 648, 649 a penny is charged for late attendance 
and half a day lost. At No. 648, workers pay for 
damages or do the work over again. 

At No. 648 the lavatory is common to both sexes and 
very dirty. The ventilation of the workrooms is bad. 
At No. 650 in Dublin there is only one lavatory for men 
and women, and the workrooms are badly ventilated 
and overcrowded. With these exceptions the places 
,j Reoroa. visited had vei-y fair accommodation. 
society 0 "anti -At No. 704 there is a good sized theatre entirely 

food. ’ managed by the operatives, who act Irish plays and 
take part in concerts. There is also a good reading 
room well supplied with newspapers. 

The benefit society established somo time since by 
the manager, i3 supported by a halfpenny in the shilling 
contributed from all wages earned. The capital is 
invested, after laying aside sufficient for payments on 
death, &c., in a co-operative store next door to the 
works. The operatives are very gradually using this 
store, which supplies better goods at lower prices than 
those obtainable in the town, but gives no credit. .The 
chief customer at the store is the committee of the 
works’ dining x'oom. When the capital of the benefit 
society had reached the amount originally intended, the 
votes were taken as to whether a further sum should be 
accumulated. The women were in favour of continuing 
and out-voted the men. The capital is now more than 
double the original sum mentioned. Payments are 
made on the death of a relative, the sickness of a con- 
tributor, on the contributor attaining 60 years of ago, 
or on his or her leaving the firm. In case the workers 
draw out their shares for the last reason, the manager 
will not readmit them until they have repaid the sum 
so withdrawn. 

There is a good dining room which used to be 
managed by outsiders when nothing but tea and bread 
were provided. The present manager has instituted 
a committee of workers, and fish, occasionally meat, 
vegetables, milk, cocoa, and other nourishing food are 
provided. 'The worst class of workers use this dining 
room, most of the better class taking meals at home. 
The food is given on credit, and the price deducted from 
the wages at the end of the week. 

VIII. — Bacon Coking. 

Wages. The chief centres of this industry are Waterford and 
Limerick. Wages are from 6s. to 12s. a week, the work 


being to a great extent unskilled. At No. 710 the t, ie 
women arc paid the ordinary rate for overtime, and Employ- 
regretted there was so little of it. or Women 

Pines are not general. In some places a quarter of „ „■ 7 
a day is lost for late attendance, and at No. 661, Id. is ' ln ' 
charged instead. 

The hours are very short in general. At No. 661, s. Hours, 
they are from 7 a.m. to 4 p.m., and on Saturday to 
2 p.m. Overtime is only occasionally asked for. 

The places in which the bacon is cured and sausages Sanitation, 
made are necessarily clean, cool, aud airy for the 
purposes of trade. No women are employed in the 
yards where the animals are killed. The smell in the 
rooms where the women are working is extremely 
disagreeable, but not unwholesome. The floors in 
some of the rooms are wet, and the workers’ clothes 
also, but the temperature is low and therefore there is 
not the same risk of cold in returning home as exists in 
the case of hot spinning rooms. At No. 659, boards 
slightly raised from the floor are provided. At No. 661 
the women wear clogs and waterproof aprons provided 
by the firm. At No. 660, they have aprons and 
leggings similarly provided. 


Miscellaneous. 

In Dublin and Cork the factories visited were well (a.) Match 
ventilated with strong currents of fresh air wherever maki,, s- 
workers were employed. The wages varied from 5s. to 
16s. a week, the greater number earning 6s. or 7s. a 
week. The boxes were made by home workers, who 
supply paste, string, and firing, and return boxes tied 
up. They get from 2 id. to 3d. a gross. In one place 
two girls and a mother make 18s. a week. In one 
place 2cZ. is charged for 10 minutes late attendance, aud 
after that the worker is shut out for half a day. No 
other fines were met with. The hours are from 8 a.m. 
to 7 p.m., and from 8 a.m. to 2 p.m. on Saturday with 
no overtime. At No. 663, the firm has refused an 
offer to have boxes made at a lower rate at an 
industrial school. No cases of necrosis are reported. 

The amount of skill required in those industries is (6.) Bis- 
about the same as in the bacon curing factories. -The sJJiets 
girls earn from 2s. 6 d. a week (learners) to 1/. a week tobacco, 
(skilled mixer in a sweet factory). The majority took condensed 
about Is. a day with ordinary pay for overtime. Fines gei-me™" 1 
for late attendance are sometimes charged and are not preserved 
complained of by the workers. Except in the case of moats ' &0 - 
confectioners before Christmas, there are no complaints 
of long hours. Overtime is generally paid at the 
ordinary rate. In all the places visited the ventilation 
and general arrangements for the workers’ comfort 
were good. No sanitary accommodation was provided 
at one tobacco factory and one margerine factory, but 
the girls’ homes in both cases were all close by. In 
nearly all cases meals are taken at home. 

In No. 693, a meat preserving factory, the girls are 
allowed to eat what they like as they fill the cans, and 
their healthy appearance is remarkable. They are hot 
allowed to carry food away with them. Women are 
not employed in bakeries except for cleaning. 

Women are employed in paper mills in cutting rags, (c.) Paper, 
glazing and finishing, taking from 4s. 6 d. to 10s. a EocScSn’d- 
week. The employment is regular and healthy. No mg, and bag 
fines are imposed and the hours are not excessive, making. 
Finishers work very short hours, and rag cutters 
average seven hours a day. 

Under the same head may be mentioned the work of 
gilding, stamping, bookbinding, &c,, in printers' works 
and stationers’ shops. Here the wages vary from 5s. to 
14s., with occasional overwork paid at the usual rate. 

Hands are shut out for a quarter of a day in most 
shops if late. The workrooms are sometimes crowded 
and hot in spite of ventilation. Women of rather a 
rough class are employed in making paper bags. The 
beginners fold and paste. The room where the bags 
are dried is at a high temperature. At No. 695, the 
girls take their meals at One end of the workroom, 
where they have a stove and cooking utensils. Their 
wages are from 2s. 3d. (learners) to nearly 8s. a week 
in this factory. The girls made no complaint of fines 
or long hours, and looked healthy. 

Women employed in boot factories take from 8s. to (a.) Bool 
17s. a week when working full time. Cost of material 
paid by workers is given in the tables of reference. ma ' 

Some of the hand sewers are on piece wages, and the 
machinists are paid by the week. In large boot 
factories, late attendance is punished with small fines, 
and damages are also fined. The hours are not long, 
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and no overtime was reported. Sanitation is pretty 
good as the rooms are not overcrowded, work being 
slack. 

At No. 664 the sanitary arrangements were not good. 

Some premises of rag merchants were visited in 
Dublin. In most cases the places were overcrowded, 
dirty, and ill ventilated. The employer at No. 673 
refused information, and his rooms were unusually 
dirty. The wages run from 3s. to 7s. a week. The 
longest hours heard of were at No. 673, namely, 8 a.m. 
to 8 p.m., and on Saturday 8 a.m. to 7 p.m. Fines 
were not complained of. 

Ropemakiug in Belfast gives employment to a 
number of women who earn from 5s. to 9s. a week. 
Bonuses are paid as in the linen trade. At the place 
visited (No. 667) no fines are imposed, but the doors are 
locked at starting times. The arrangements here are 
excellent as regards meals, but the ventilation is bad, 
especially in the carding rooms (see reference tables). 

In the jute mills the wages are as follows in the 
places visited. 

Weavers, 3s. to 24s. a week. 

Preparers, 4s. 

Sewers, 6s. to 8s., average 7s. 6a. ; or 3d. to 4cZ. 
a dozen for outworkers. 


At No. 679, where 24s. a week is taken by weavers, 
the work is continuous and for fulltime. At No. .635 
a bonus of 6c?. a week is allowed on good production, 
and men and women are paid at the same rate. Pines 
are not excessive, and the sanitary conditions are very 
fair. There are no shuttle guards in use at No. 635, 
although accidents occur. 

(/,.) j? 0 t_ At a pottery in the north the girls earn 3s. to 12s. a 
tones. week, employed as decorators, transferers, cleaners, and 
sorters. The doors are locked against late comers 
until 10 a.m. The hours are from 8.30 to 6.30 in 
winter, and from 6.30 to 6 in summer. The sanitary 
conditions are fair. 

(7.) Lace Some large drapers employ outworkers in making 
making. tambour and run lace (Limerick) and an agent to collect 
the work and pay the workers. 

By one largo firm 500 or 600 outworkers used to be 
employed in crocheting Irish Point. This was begun 
after the famine, but very few are now employed. 
There is no difficulty in getting new patterns taken up, 
and the children learn the work easily. The lace is 
now less in demand, and most of it is made in convents. 
The workers are paid by piece, a skilled worker, 
working 10 hours a day, earning 10s. or 12s. a week. 

There is a lace school at Limerick and also a number 
of home workers organised by Mrs. Yere O’Brien, who 
finds good designs for both the school and for these 
home workers. The laces made are tambour, run lace, 
and guipure. One home worker (No. 1,057) gave her 
usual hours as from 9 a.m. to 8 p.m., with intervals of 
four hours for meals, house work, and rest. She makes 
about 9s. per week. In the school, orders arc under- 
taken and the girls paid for what they do, but the 
•primary object is to teach the industry. No. 1,057, 
gave an account of the four factories which used to 
exist in Limerick, giving employment to about 2,000 
women. Their hours were from 6 a.m. to 7 p.m., with 
2 hours oft' for meals, and they earned from 4s. to 6s. a 
week. The “ tryers ” would make I yard of lace, and so 
fix the payment for the workers. These “tryers” 
received 5s. a week set wage. The teachers received 
5s. or 6s. a week set wage. The two teachers at the 
present lace school are paid 10s. a week each. 
No. 1,057 states that a woman now 75 years of age was 
the first to learn how to make run lace. She was 
taught at an early age by some English ladies. 


X. — Donegal. 

(«.) Sprig- One of the principal home industries in the north of 
Serv ombloi ’ Ireland is that of embroidering handkerchiefs and other 
‘ linen, in the method known as “sprigging.” Several 

lar»e firms in Belfast and elsewhere give employment 
to hundreds of families. 

Mrs. Hamilton, of Brownhall, County Donegal, gives 
a large amount of employment in Ballintrec and the 
surrounding districts, and pays good wages. She 
herself designs the embroidery. 

A sprigging and embroidery agent, in Donegal, for 
several Belfast and Glasgow firms gave the following 
information : — 

He has 700 families on his order book. At present 
employment is fairly good, and he has paid out 1,100?. 
in six months, lately, for a Glasgow firm alone. A very 
good sewer can earn in full work 2s. 6 d. a day, but the 


bulk of the work is at a low price, and many workers The 

do not earn as much as 2d. a day. He has distributed ment* 

work since 1852, and until the failure of a large firm in ofWomex. 
Glasgow in 1857 the demand for work was very good. 

The Donegal trade became paralysed at that time, but 
in certain seasons even now there is a good deal of work 
to be done. 

Another embroidery agent in Donegal acts for several 
firms. He says he gives employment to hundreds of 
people, many of whom, probably, work for other agents 
also. The work he distributes is worth about 2 d. to 9c?. a 
day; Is. a day can be made upon samples. Good workers 
are often unable to get any.but the poorer paid work. A 
skilled worker brought into the shop, during the visit, 
a pinafore which she had embroidered ; she was paid 
2 id., and she stated that it would take from nine to 
ten hours to do. The agent agreed with this. 

A third sprigging agent in Donegal says ho pays 30?. 
to 40?. a week in wages. He employs 200 to 300 people, 
who can make from 3d. to 8 d. a day. 

A sprigging agent (a woman) for Belfast firms 
was seen at Ballintra. She has about 600 families on 
her books. She says there is a fair quantity of work 
now but it is badly paid. The general price earned is 
3d. a day ; 8c?. a day is the highest. The work is paid 
at a rate of about one-third more in winter. 

Another woman at Ballintra, also a sprigging agent 
for several Belfast firms, say3 she pays about 36?. in 
wages in 10 days. The women she employs earn-from 
5c?. to 8c?. a day. 

A sprigger and embroiderer in Ballintra says she has 
fairly regular work, and earns from 6c?. to 8c?. a daj\ 

Another important industry in Donegal is spinning 
and weaving woollen fabrics. (*•) Tweed. 

Mrs. Ernest Hart employs a large number of women 
in the manufacture of homespuns and tweeds in Donegal 
and elsewhere. There are very few in the factory at 
Bunbeg, the larger number being home workers. In 
the factory there is one girl, a dyer, earning 10s. a week ; 
another, a burler, earning 12s. a week. Some little 
girls used to be employed, but boys do the work now as 
the manager likes them better. In this factory all the 
looms are hand looms, except two power looms. Tweeds 
of a rougher sort are woven in the hand looms. Saxony 
and Bohemia tweed are made by the power looms. 

More power looms are much needed, so as- to compete 
with Saxony, whence even Derry houses at present get 
their tweeds ; but while transit is so difficult and ex- 
pensive it is impossible to put up more power looms. 

Mrs. Hart thinks the hand loom is too heavy for women, 
but they could be employed to work power looms if 
more of these were set up. In the factory fines arc im- 
posed for spoiling the cloth, as some of the workers are 
very careless. The work in the factory is regular 
throughout the year-. Mrs. Hart states, in reference to 
homo workers weaving rough tweeds, that at first 
all the wool was given out to the different Workers 
from head-quarters, and when their task was done they 
brought it back and were paid. This worked well while 
on a small scale, but when the work grew and could not 
be so carefully overlooked the workers became careless, 
and this system had to be given up. Now they are left 
to get their own material and must bring in the web 
finished. They are paid at the following rates : 

Spinners, 6c?. to 9c?. per lb. 

Carders, 2d. per lb. 

Dyers, about 6c?. per lb. 

“Women spinners make easily 9c?. pc:- day, using only 
their spare time after domestic work. Dyers make 10s. 
a week on an average. 

A family makes easily two webs at 5?. apiece in the 
whole year, the women doing the carding, spinning, and 
dyeing, and the men doing the weaving. 

'The home workers are widely distributed, some as far 
as the Bloody Foreland. There arc none in the town of 
Donegal; some are in County Antrim. 

A tweed merchant at Ardara says he employs about 
250 women and girls in this district. The work is very 
irregular. Girls earn about Is. 6c?. a week, and women 
about 2s. This employer does not think the industry 
will develop till new looms are obtained, as the narrow 
width of the present ones prevents a large sale of the 
tweeds. 

Another tweed merchant in Donegal acts as agent lor 
various firms. lie has several hundred names on li-.s 
books, and employment is fairly regular. He cannot, 
say how much is earned on an average. The trade has 
been established since 1842. 
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The Mrs. Ernest Hart Employs women.. in, knitting; !.I n 
Employ- 1892 there were 285 in Gweedore. She says it is an 
op Women intermittent and supplementary employment, and the 
— " ' women do it at odd times, and in the evening, and while 
(c.) Knit- walking about or minding their cows. . They earn about 
tlnB ' 4s. to 7s. a week. 

A knitting factory has just been started by a firm in 
Donegal, ana the girls are taught on a Leicester machine. 
They take about three weeks to learn how to use the 
machine, and then begin to earn money. The payment 
is from 6 d. to 9 d. a dozen pairs. One girl who is fairly 
proficient can knit a pair of socks in 20 minutes. 

The tweed merchant in Ardara mentioned above em- 
ploys about 500 women and girls in knitting and at 
embroidery. Work is slack, and their average earnings 
are not more than 2s. tp 3s. a week. 

(<l.) Miscel- Mrs. Hart made an attempt to teach Torchon lace 
laneous. making, and the national schools were lent for holding 
classes. It was commercially a failure from the cost of 
transit. The girls received 8s. or 9s'. a week. 

Mrs. Hart says the women and girls go away from 
home in the summer, hiring themselves out at fairs as 
farm labourers and servants. They begin at 12 years of 
age. A girl between 12 and 16 may earn 31. to 41., and 
one between 16 and 25 may earn 4 l. or 51. 10s. in this 
way. Some persons in the district are much against 
this system, b it Mrs. Hart thinks it a good thing for the 
girls on the whole, as they get better food though with 
hard work. The custom makes school attendance very 
irregular from March till November. Even those 
children who do not go away often work on the farm in 
their fathers’ absence in England and Scotland at harvest 
time. 

Mrs. Hart lays special stress on the need of good 
water transit, which cripples all the industries in the 
district. It costs 60s. to bring goods from Gweedore to 
London, which can be taken from London to Chicago for 
35s. It cost her 40Z. in carriage and labour to set up a 
boiler in her factory. 

At a factory for shirt finishing in Donegal the girls 
are taught on machines in the factory. Machines are 
then hired out free of charge, and the work is done in 
the cottages. Thirty-four machines are working now, 
and about 80 to 90 shirts fini.-hed in a week. This 
factory was started three years ago with 12 machines, 
and the number is increasing. The payment is 2s. 6 cl. 
a dozen for working buttonholes, putting shirts 
together, and putting on neck bands. It takes about 
two days to finish one dozen shirts. 

Miss Sturge has established an important industry 
in basket work at Letterfrack, Connemara. The wages 
begin at 6 cl. a day and rise to 8s. a week. The girls 
are taught the work in schools. The industry was 
begun in 1888, and a factory built about four years 
after. Considerable progress has been made, but the 
factory does not quite pay its way yet. The hours are 
8 a.m. to 6 p.m. in summer and 8 a.m. to .5 p.m. in 
winter. 


XI. — Convent Industries. 

(a.) Employ- At many convents industries are carried on for the 
moot. employment of women and girls living in the surround- 

ing districts, or. for those who reside within the precincts 
of the convent as penitents. The principal employment 
for penitents is laundry work. Amongst the industries 
started by sisters in various part s of Ireland are hand 
loom linen weaving, power loom tweed weaving with 
spinning, &c., hosiery, cooking, baking, dairy farming, 
poultry farming, embroidery, shirt making, and plain 
sowing and lace making. In the cases where the 
workers live in the convents no wages are given, as the 
maintenance is the recompense for the work done. In 
the cases where money wages are paid some education 
and other payment in kind is generally given, so that 
it is impossible to compare the amount paid with wages 
received by similar workers elsewhere. 

(t.) Laun- J n some convents laundry work is taught to the girls 
nes ’ in the schools, and the pupils are either retained to 
work in the convent laundry at low wages, or places in 
England or elsewhere are found for them. Witnesses 
Nos. 1,286 and 1,287, members of an Irish Trades 
Council, stated that the prices charged by convents were 
so low as to force down the wages in ordinary 
laundries. After comparing the printed lists of prices 
charged by convents with those charged by several 
well-known laundries, and by some good shirtmakers 
who wash for customers (No. 1,309) this suspicion 
appeared to be unfounded. The prices charged by 


convents are; generally higher, and in no cases we. heard 
of lower than those of the other laundries. 

In the Magdalene Homes the penitents are asked at 
stated intervals if they elect to remain in the home or 
to work elsewhere, aud in the latter case efforts are 
made to find a suitable situation. One woman seen in 
one of these laundries came in 52 years ago. The work- 
rooms visited were beautifully fitted up with all the 
latest appliances for washing and ironing. The floors 
Were clean, the ventilation good, and the sleeping 
accommodation very comfortable and well arranged. A 
separate bed is allowed tc each girl, and the dormitories 
are of ample size. The infirmaries are also carefully 
planned and tended. The training in laundry work or 
other occupation is systematically given by competent 
teachers. Plenty of custom from town and country, 
private families, hotels, barracks; &c., is. obtained for 
the convent laundries. 

An interesting experiment with hand looms has been 
made at Skibbereen, County Cork. 

The weaving was started May 8th, 1889. At present 
there are 23 looms ; they are all worked in one large, 
airy, and pleasant hall built for the purpose during the 
last three years. Five convents have taken up the 
work, and in all about 60 looms have now been set up. 
The girls taught are of the class which supply domestic 
servants to small shopkeepers. They are expected to 
continue in the weaving industry until they marry, and 
in several cases have then procured a loom lor them- 
selves and continued to weave at home for their 
families and also for .the .convent. In cases of emigra- 
tion- girls have taken looms, to the colonies, with the 
intention of weaving linen for. the family :use i 

The girls come at 9 a.m. and have some class work. 
They Work till 6 p.m. in summer, with an interval' of 
an hour for dinner (2 p.m. to 3 p.m.), and have : some 
class work before leaving. In winter they take their 
dinner at the loom and leave at 4 p.m. The learners 
receive Is. a week. A good weaver gets from 10s. to 
12s. a week for full factory hours. For the convent 
hours about Is a day would ' be earned by a good 
weaver. Less experienced winkers are receiving 2 s;6rf. 
to 4s. a week. 




(c.) Hand 
loom linen 


The goods produced include white and coloured dress 
cambrics, handkerchiefs, towels, narrow sheeting, art 
linen for embroidery, and other similar fabrics. 


At these factories no spinning is attempted and the 
fabrics are sent away to be bleached or dyed. A 
teacher has been employed from Belfast, but some of the 
nuns are now qualified to teach the' newcomers. 

At Foxford, County 'Mayo, a factory run by water (<;.) Tweed, 
power has been started. A loan has been received from 
the Congested Districts Board. It is well managed and 
the machinery good. There . is a risk of the water 
power beingstopped. About-50 workers, mainly, women, 
and several children are employed. ; This number must 
be increased before a further loan. can. be . obtained. 

Wages average 5s. a week. The wool is prepared and 
dyed, the .yarn spun, and the cloth woven ana finished 
in this factory. First-rate blankets. are made here. 

Another convent is at Ballaghaderin, ■ in County («.) Hosiery. 
Mayo. The nuns started in 1892 stocking knitting, and 
now employ' 90. workers at about 4s. 6d.a week working 
from 8i 30 a.m. to • 6.30 p.m. The workrooms arc ex- 
cellent, and steam power is used. Stocking knitting 
by machinery i3' also carried on at Foxfofd and other 
convents. 

In Sligo a. factory has recently, been started under the 
control of the Sisters of Mercy. The. success is pretty 
good, two new machines having' been added since 
October 1892, and the. number of working hours in- 
creased. These are now from 8 a.m. to 6 p.m. Learners 
receive nothing. Afterwards they receive for piece- 
work 4s. to 5s. a week paid monthly. The nuns believe 
the work could be extended if they had capital for new 
machinery. They have refused work from Belfast 
because of the low prices offered. 

In Sligo the domestic economy taught is more (/.(Cooking 
practical than in many convent schools and orders are au<lba lnB- 
taken for banquets, wedding cakes, &c. From the 
bakery in this convent girls are sent to situations in 
bakeries where only women are employed. 

Similar practical instruction is given at Sligo in (a) Dairy 
dairy work, and the care of poultry and pigs, to such ,J 

girls as ore likely to need such knowledge. Gardening, and pigs, 
butter-making, and laundry work are successfully taught 
at Foxford in the garden and out-buildings of the mill. 
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The All kinds of needlework are taught in convents, and 
Employ- i n some of them large orders are executed by the nuns 
or Women-. al| d other workers. At Ballaghaderin beginners in the 
—A shirt and underclothing factory receive 2s. a week, and 
( 7 i.) Embroi- are paid quarterly. Afterwards they are paid by piece.' * 
dery, &e. 211 are employed in this factory. Their hours are 

8.30 a.m. to 6.30 p.m. 

In the Magdalene Homes some of the penitents are 
employed in lace making chiefly for church garments. 
In some convent schools an attempt has been made to 
teach the children lace making. In one visited in Cork 
plenty of orders were obtained, but the children tired 
of it, and the attempt was abandoned. The lace made 
in a week sold for about 9s. 

The several organisations in England, such as the 
Donegal Industrial Fund and the Irish Industries 
Association, have done much to enable the convents and 
also detached home workers in all parts of Ireland to 
find a market for their goods. 

XII. — Employment of Married Women. 

In a previous report by Miss Abraham the intention 
was expressed of collecting evidence as to the physical 
conditions affecting the employment of married women. 
Miss Abraham has taken evidence on this subject- from 
medical officers practising in Belfast, and in some other 
districts where a large number of married women are 
employed, and from the women themselves. 

Young married women at present employed in 
factories and mills are unwilling to admit injury 
io their own health, or to the health of their chil- 
dren. Older women state that their children have 
suffered in health from the careless nursing of those 
with whom they were “ put out.” They made no 
statement, that their own health had suffered. These 
witnesses attribute most of the injury to the children 
to the use of cordials and sleeping draughts which are 
administered by the women who undertake their charge, 
and they believe from this point of view objection 
would be removed if satisfactory creches were estab- 
lished in every district. The medical officers hold a 
different opinion, and state that the health of both 


mothers and infants suffer from the employment of Thb 

young married women. It is their experience that mbnt* 

infants “put out’’ are poorly and often injuriously op Women. 
fed, and that evil effects follow the separation of the — 
mother and child, before it is weaned, for so long a 
period in the day. In some districts this separation - 
seems unavoidable. A number of married women 
employ young girls to mind their infants and do house 
work while the mothers are engaged at the factory. In 
these cases the children less often suffer from the use 
of sleeping draughts, and the exposure to bad weather 
at an early hour in the morning is also avoided, but it 
is stated that owing to the youth of the girls who are 
employed to mind the children, accidents happen, which 
sometimes disable them for life. 

The medical officers who have given evidence are of 
opinion that the present period of suspension from 
work after childbirth is too short, and two have sug- 
gested that the time be extended to three months. 

Such an extension would probably meet with opposition 
from the women therpselves, many of whom are opposed 
to the enforced absence from work under the present 

In a few factories the employment of married women 
is discouraged, but this is generally on the ground that 
their homes and home life suffer from their absence. 

In Belfast, Dr. O’Neill, physician to the Koyal 
Hospital, states that a large number of burns aud 
scalds are caused by the absence of mothers from home. 

-The children are left to get meals ready when they are 
too young to be even left alone. The matrons and 
nurses of the hospital give similar evidence, and state 
that the large majority of burns and scalds are brought 
to the hospital shortly after meal hours. 

Owing to the poisonous nature of the work, the em- 
ployment of married women in the whitelead trade has 
special features, which have been dealt with in Miss 
Abraham’s report upon this trade. 

We have the honour to remain, 

Your obedient servants, 

(Signed) Eliza Orme. 

May E. Abuaiiam. 

February 28th, 1893. 
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APPENDIX. 


EXTRACT FROM REPORT OF THE MEDICAL OFFICER OF HEALTH TO THE BELFAST 
TOWN COUNCIL. 

I append a table contrasting the number of deaths from the several zymotic diseases, as also those from 
phthisis and diseases of the respiratory organs, which were registered during the year 1890 and 1891 
respectively : — 


Diseases. 

Ye 


1891. 

1890. 


3 

_ 

Measles ... - 

10 

378 

Scarlet fever - - - - 

31 

41 1 

Typhus fever ------- 

10 

13 

Typhoid fever ----- 

151 


Simple continued fever ----- 

9 

16 

Diarrhcea ------- 

276 

247 

Whooping cough ------ 

158 

292 

Diphtheria ------- 



Totals - - - - - 

674 

1,201 

Phthisis -------- 

1,017 

1,084 

Respiratory organs ------ 

1,784 

1,703 

Totals - - - - - 

2,801 

2,787 


The following Table shows the Births and Deaths for each successive Quarter, as also the Number of the 
latter, caused by Zymotic Diseases or Pulmonary Affections, with other particulars : — 




Deaths. 

& 





§ 

Caused by 

1 

Quarter ending 

» i 

1 ■ 
^ 1 

Under One Yea 

|i 

1 

Measles. 

1 

i .HA 

E? j P 

Diphtheria. 

Simple Fever. 

Enteric Fever. 

1 1 
1 ^ 

3 

| 

Si 

ii s 

Violence. 

|| 

April 4th, 1891 - 

2,244 

1,720 

291 

345 

i 

- 

13 

2 | 44 

11 

‘I 

»| 

43 i 

273 

508 ; 

23 

279 

July 4th, 1891 - 1 

2,324 i 

1,506 

246 

311 

2 ' 



3 25 

3 

4 

26 l 

30 

277 

348 

30 

311 

October 3rd, 1891 - ! 

2,047 

1,283 

352 

170 

- 



1 ' 29 

l 

1 

36 1 

145 

214 

197 i 

20 

216 

January 2nd, 1892 - 

2,035 

2,028 

403 

425 

- 

10 

n | 

4 60 

ii 

■ 

38 

58 i 

253 

731 

30 j 

271 

Totals - 

* 8,650 

6,537 

1,292 

1,251 

3 

: io ■ 

31 

10 i 158 

26 

9 

151 1 

276 ; 

1,017 

1,784 

103 

1,077 


Clauses of Deaths.— Oi the 6,537 deaths registered 
during the last year, 1,017 are attributable to phthisis, 
whilst 1,784 are due to disease of the respiratory organs. 
I am afraid that little can be done to prevent this 
terrible loss of life, before which that from all other 
causes sinks into comparative insignificance. Our city 
is, unfortunately, badly situated, portions of it lying 
very low, not much above high-water level ; it is built 
on the mud formed at the mouth of the river, or on 
land reclaimed from the sea; has a damp, tenacious 
soil, with a high ground water, and a constantly moist 
atmosphere during the greater part of the year. On 
the other hand, it has large open streets, with plenty 
of fresh air from the mountains, healthful suburbs, 
comparatively few lanes or alleys, and the houses, as a 
rule, are small, self-contained, and generally not over- 
crowded, As is well known, a large proportion of our 
working-class population is employed in mills and 
factories; and T would point out that the nature of 
their employment must cause any of them having a 
predisposition to chest affections to be ready sufferers 
therefrom. Breathing, as they must do, a close heated 
atmosphere, laden with partioles of flax dust, fibrous 
ftnd Other matters irritating to the lungs ; going from 


thence directly, it may be, into the cold, damp, or 
frosty air ; poorly and lightly clad ; often too young 
(especially the female workers) to bear the exposure to 
which they are subjected, it is scarcely to be wondered 
at that the mortality from these diseases is as great as 
it is. There is little doubt but that any arrangement, 
by which these changes of temperature could bo made 
less frequent or less trying, would be attended with 
considerable benefit to the health of the workers. 

Unhealthy occupations principally affect the respira- 
tory organs. The dust of the flax in the manufacture 
of our staple industry is a serious cause of bronchitis 
and phthisis, and should lead, if possible, to greater 
supervision in the ventilation or filtration of the air in 
our large spinning xnilh. I have already referred to 
these matters when considering the prevalence of lung 
affections. It is not in your power to interfere, nor 
had you the power, would it be wise to do so ; though, 
I believe, that an alteration of the hours of labour so as 
to commence later in the morning, especially during 
the winter months, if practicable, would be attended 
with advantage, not only to the health of Workers, but 
also to their families, 
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1,109 Employer. - 586.. Term, three years ; no fee. ; Dressmakers, milliners, and None - - 9.80 to 7, and ' 

Some apprentices paid j mantlemakers, 2s. Gd. to I on Mondays. 
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Kmployer i 


two looms (plain). 
Winders, 8s. to 9s. 
Warpers. 7 s. to 10s. 
Bonus allowed of Id. 
a. rut if finished in a 
fixed time. This may 
amount to lOd. in a 
fortnight. 

Spinners, 7s. to 3s. 
Half-timers, 2s. (id. to 
3s. 4d. Beelers, piece- 
work, 10s. Bonus ; 
for full-1 imers, Is., and 
for half-timers, (id., a 
week if no “ quarters ” 
have been lost. 


starting 


ventilation fair. 


Damages, 


Manager and 
worker. 


1,134,1,135 


Two fans in carding 
room, but more are 
required. Ventilation 

:S.“"nST3 

dust . Temperature in 
spinning room varies 
from 80° to 90° 1’. 
Firm intend to put 
fan into spinning 


Manager and 


Spinners. 9s. lo 'is (id. 
Preparers, 8 s. to 8s. (id. 
Carders, 8s. to Ss. (id. 
Reelers, piece-work, 
7s. to 14s. Half- 
timers; boys, 2s. 9d.. 
girls, Ss. 3d. Bonus of 
Od. allowed for punc- 
tual attendance at 
every start ing time. 

morning, ^if late two. 


Late attendance. Doors 
locked at all starting 


| Employer 


Late at tendance. Doors 
locked at starting time. 


Spinners, 7s. to 9s. (id. 
Preparers and carders 
average 8s. Beelers, 
piece-work, 7s. to 12s. 
Half-timers, 3s. Bo- 
nus; (id. a week if 
punctual every start- 
ingtime. 3d. forfeited 
for each attendance 


Aprons (mackintosh) supplied. 
Workers take their meals in the 
rooms in which they work. 


Waterproof aprons supplied in 
spinning rooms. 


Waterproof aprons supplied to 
spinners. 
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"worker. 


47; Manager 


s. Gd. Keelers, piece- | 


"Weavers average 9s. Gd. 
(two looms), plain. 
Bonus of 2 d. to Gd. 
allowed if cut finished 
within fixed time. 


| Weavers average 10s. 
i (two looms), plain. 
I Winders average Gs. 
| Bonus allowed on 
I production. Weavers 
can earn 5 d. or Grf. in 
a week by bonus. 

Weavers average 8s. to 
13s. Damask and fine 
plain weavers some- 

allowed* if cloth is 
perfect. 


mages 3d. to 4rf„ with 
option of leaving. 


Late. Five minutes. 
Id. ; after that doors 
locked. 


Doors locked at start- 
ing time. Workers 
allowed in for five 
minutes after on pay- 
ment of Id. fine. Da- 
mages, fine averages 
Gd. 

Late. Id., and doors 
locked five minutes 
after starting time. 


Ger.rr.d Remarks. 


Aprons supplied to spinners. 


Lavatories very dirty, i Shuttle guards:— Wing guardi 
Steam heavy. Venti- i in use. Very few accidents 
lation bad. ■ none serious. 


Ventilation bad. 


Shuttle guards Wing guards 
Linen 106 picks to the inch is 


i- j Aprons provided i 


especially in the win- i 
ter, when the heat of 
gas is added to the 
naturally high tern- ; 

Lavatories Sometimes ! Aprons supplied to spinners. 


Manager ar 


Weavers, 8s. to 10s. Late, Id., and door 
Winders, Gs. to 7s. ; locked five minute 
(two looms), plain. ; after starting time 
Damages 3d. and Gd. 


eavers average 9s. a Late. Five minute: 
week. Winders, 7s. and doors lo< 
nr ■ »- Damages, 3d.' to 1 

o 9s. 3d. | None, but doors 1c 
“ quarter ” lost. 


Weavers (two looms), 
plain, average Ids. 
Hank winders, 9s. 
. Bobbin winders, Gs. 


i looms). Lute. Five minutes, Id., 
to 13s. | and 2d. up to half an 
hour. Damages, 3d. 


SSSMS' 

half tin • 


iTlE’iS 


" eavers average 9s. Gd. 
Reelers, 8s. to 10s. 
Warpers, 9s. to 11s. 


high. Floor very wet. 
Ventilation bad. ^ Steam 

offensive. Many 
weavers feel ill when 
the steam is “ in " for a 
long time. 

Ventilation good ; no 


Shuttlo guards :— Wing 


Shuttle guards Wing guards 


Floor very wet, and a i always goes home for meals, 
great deal of steam. as she cannotgot food warmed 
in the dining room. She lives 
some distanco from the mill, 
I and has very little time for 
! dinner out of the three quar- 
ters of an hour allowed. She 
| has suffered from gastritis. 

Ventilation bad, and j Shuttle guards Wing guards 
shed very hot in sum- used in most rooms. A weaver 
mer. Lavatories some- I lost her eye two years ago. 
times neglected. 

Lavatories dirty: also | Shuttlo guards:— Wing guards 
effluvia. Ventilation j in use. No accidents, 
fair. Steam used, but i 
not heavily. I 

Lavatories good. Ven- 

Aprons provided for 
spinners. 




Is. Gd. for mackintosh 
aprons supplied to | 

! ; Weavers average 8s. Gd. j None for late attend- 
I Winders, 8s. Gd. (two ance. Damages, 3d. • 
looms), plain.' I to Is. 


Ventilation in s[ 
loom very bad. 
heavy. Tempt 
89° Falir. F: 
carding room. 
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Index | Occupation 


1,168 j Manager - j 617 j Stitchers, 6s. to 10s. 


Manager 


imployerand 019 


Employerand | 
Employer - ! 


Folders average 10s. 
Dryers, Bs. to 8s, 
Washing, piece-work, 


tellers and fin- 


average, 9s. Washers 
and folders, <■• 
average 10s 
time paid at! 


Washers, 7s. to 12s. 


I Smoothers, 10s. t 
Washers, 10s. t 
| All begin at 5s. 


Hanager and 621 Wrappers, puckers, 
worker. j { hellers, &c. ra 


M Xf£. and 


men do the ht*»..c, 
work). Winders 

average 11s. Warpers 
average 10s. Women 


1 

Fines. 

1 

Sanitation. 

who come from a dis- 
tance not fined. 

Effluvia from lavatories. 
Ventilation bad. 


HP 

No fines - 

"SfS SSUSL 

iSEH 

cently altered. 

Late attendance, id. 

Smoothing room:— High 
temperature; Strang 

ShSLMiS 

very wet, and full of 
steam. 

Late attendance, Id. or 

'WtM 

Late attendance, Id. 
Damaging work, 3d. 

hot and*overcrowded' 


Wash-house full of 

fStli 


“ ss " i ' v “" 

Late attendance. 

Workers allowed in 
with fine up to 15 
rnmutes Mte^starting 

Sanitation good. 

meals. Losing quarter 
of a day, 6d. Damages 

up to 2s. 

Late. ^ Five^minutcs at 

Effluvia from lavatories. 

morning, forenoon, or 
afternoon, Cd. for each 
time. Money de- 
ducted for all damages 



leral Remarks. 


Hours, 8.30 to 6.30 


ewing 

guards on all the lc 

The guards were put- on alter 
an accident at the factory 
3 time ago. 


1,189 I Manager 


t. ; machine 
average 10s. 


ivers seeking employment must show a 

.. h they have worked. This " discharge 

eutly refused, and the weaver, knowing that she cannot get employ- 
ment at the other factory, is forced to accept, tho fine ; c.q., a weaver was lined 
is. by the cloth passer on a piece of cloth; she protested against the amount 
of tlie fine to tho foreman, who doubled it. The weaver refused to submit tc 
the increased fine, and was allowed to go with her wages paid in full. No 

discharge, however, was given. She went to the otl - 

was willing to take her in if she could produce 
repeated efforts to do so, but tailed. As she was • 
employment, and was too poor to move with her cl 
was obliged to seek re-admission to Factory No. ( 
deducted from her wages, with an additional Hi 
discharge, which it is the custom of the twe 
merely a statement to the effect that * A.E. lias 
“ last five months, and is now discharged, all w 
other cases similar to the above were brought tc 
nature was tried in Belfast. The summons was 
and Workmen's Act, alleging that, according .. ..... — 
people were entitled to a certificate of discharge on leaving, 
cided and the county court judge upheld the decision, that, i 


I,” the w 

Tlie esliuiUe oHfieiSamage was the length of tin 
ment by reason of the refusal of the discharge., 
in Belfast ’ “ *~" 



ward compensation, and 


MI 


Sa£W 

the finest 
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HOYAL COMMISSION ON LABOUR: 


Vitness. 

Occupation 

of 

Witness. 

No! of 

Wages. 

■ 


General Remarks. 

180,1.191 

Manager and 

029 

Seaniers begin at 3s. 0 d. 
Machine liemstitchers 

Washers, smoothers 

None , 

Fair .... 

' 

Hours, 9 to 7, formerly 8 to 7, but 
the firm was unable either by 
lines or other means to obtain 
punctual attendance, as most 
of the women had to get 
breakfast at that hour for the 
members of the family who 
work ill weaving factories. 
The firm then decided to start 
work at 9 instead of 8 o’clock. 
The pay list immediately 
went up about 521., and 
this increase has been main- 
tained. The firm find that, 
together with the benefit to 
them of increased production, 
there is the saving in coal and 
gas in the winter months. 

The experience of the manager 
is that power looms are super- 
seding hand looms for all 
moderately fine work, and he 
believes they will eventually 
do so for the finest work. 

llittta. 

Employer 

030 

Weavers average 10s. - 

Small fines for damages 

Very good. Electric 
light throughout fac- 
tory. Meals : — A 

built. 100111 IS 188 

Witness No. 1,193 would like to 
see shorter hours enforced by 
law in the linen spinning and 
weaving mills. He believes a 
considerable amount of illness 
could be averted if the work- 
people did not start work 
before breakfast, and he is 
also of opinion that employers 
would not suffer under such 

1,193a, who 'is also a mill- 

antTboth witnesses °beheve 
that little opposition would 
be offered by factory owners 
in the north of Ireland. 
They suggest starting at S 
o’clock, stopping for dinner at 
12.39 or 12.45, resuming at 
1.30 or 1.45, and staying as 
usual till 6 p.m. 

184,1,195 

1,190 

Foreman and 
workers. 

031 

Spinning and preparing, 
average 5s. I'd. a week. 
Weaving, average 7s. 

a day and work on 

alternate days. 

Late. Id. ; gate looked 
till next starting time: 
Fines for damages 

that the weavers only 
earn 8 d, or id. a day. 

Very bad ... 

Overtime:— Workers constantly 
have to begin 15 minutes 
before the time and remain 
15 minutes after closing time. 

Truck Act Firm keep a shop 
in which provisions, clothing, 
hardware, &c. are sold, and 
at which the workpeople are 
obliged to spend their wages. 
These are paid fortnightly, 
and in the" blind ’’week (t.e., 
the week in wliieh the wages 
are not paid), the workers are 
asked how much money thev 
want to spend in the shop and 
that sum is advanced, and 
deducted the following week 
from the wages due. Pay 
tickets have been furnished 
on which these entries are 
made. If the full amount 
advanced has not been spent 
in the shop, or a worker is 
seen to buy goods in any other 
shop, the worker is summoned 
to the office and threatened 
with dismissal. Witness No. 
1,191, a foreman, has been 
obliged to dismiss three work- 
people for buying goods at 
other shops in the village. 

87,1,198 

Manager and 

032 

Weavers and warpers 
Winders, 9s. 

Doors locked at 6.50 till 
breakfast time, and 
Id. fine. Fined for 
damages with option 
of buying piece. 

Very good 

Shuttle guards in use. 
Hours, 6.30 to 6. 

1,199 

Employer 

- 

Winders, 7s. 

Late at starting time, 
Id. If quarter lost, 3d. 

Fair .... 

Shuttle guards in uso. 
Hours 6.30 to 6. 

00.1,201 

Manager and 

03-t 

Preparers, Os. to 7s. 
Spinners 8s. to 9s. ■ 
Beelers, 0s. to 8s. 

Ss. Warpers, 8s. tkl. 

Late attendance, Id. 
For damages very few. 

Good. Very good venti- 
lation by fans in card- 

provided mackintosh 
aprons for spinners, 
but girls refused to 
use them and prefer 
sacking, which they 

Hours 6.30 to 0. 


Manager 

030 

615 

Winders, Os? 886 7 *’ 

Late attendance, Id. 

Fair - - - . 

Shuttle guards in use. 

Hours 6 to 6. 

Information refused by manager. 
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No! of 
Witness. 

Occupation 

Witness. 

Index 
No. of 
Firm. 

Wages. 


Sanitation. 

General Remarks. 

1,124,1,125, 

1,126,1,127, 

1,128 

Manager and 


SnEriS'; 

6s. to 12s. (two looms), 
to 16s. (one loom). 

I 

Ventilation bad. At- 
mosphere very close. 
Effluvia sometimes 

' (lifer for Nii L V i 1 |C ’ ^ V 1 ^ 

for 15. 

1,202,1,203 

Employer and 

635 




No shuttle guards in use. 

1,036,1,037 

1,088. 

Employer, 

manager, 

forewoman. 


Up to 10s. per week 


B 

1| 

Jill 

Hand looms only. Two appren- 

workers for embroidery. 

Looms have been started in 
neighbouring cottages. In 
winter girls leave at 4 p.m. In 
summer they work from 
9.30 a.m. to 6 p.m., and have 

1,357,1,206 

1,207.1,208 

1,200,1,300 

1,301,1,302 

1,303. 

Manager and 
workers. 


Learners (weavers), 

For being late Id. stopped 
out of bonus of Is. per 
week. 6d. for sliort 
measure in making up 

... Im I'M 

liSSIf 1 
IlllS 1 


SHIRT AND COLLAR AND HANDKERCHIEF MANUFACTURE AND LAUNDRY WORK. 
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110 YAL COMMISSION ON LABOUH : 


Indus Oeciipation | Index 

No. of of No. of 

Witness. Witness. Firm. 


General Remarks. 


112,1,213! Manager and 


1,214 | Manager 


Girls, 14 
| years of^ .. 


years to 16 j For late attendance 
"mv 3s. to 7s. 

General 


Wages average 10s. 


Blackman fan 

j dry. Ventilation bad 
other parts. ‘ 
eetric light i° 

;ons heated 
and asbestos. 


very slight escape of 


ham- ! Houra, S to 6.15. 


117,1,2181 Manager and 


-1,338, 1,339 ; Proprietor and 


1,809,1,871 Employer and 
forewoman. 


eluding learners. 
| Wages average 8s. 


| Late, ]</. Workers al- 
lowed in for 15 mi- 
nutes, then doors I 
locked till dinner [ 


and smoothers, 9. 

Laundry wages average 
2s. a day. Learners 
begin at 3s. a week for 

hole machinists aver- 
age 13s. Machinists 
average 8s. 6 d. 
tors average 1 


691 i 7s.. 8s., 9s., 12s. per week. 
In the laundry, 25s. 
\ forewoman. Ironers, 
7s. and Ss. Washers, 


Board and lodging 


ment ordered by 
doctor is supplied by 



lloui-s formerly from 8 a.m. to 
1 7 p.m. ; now start at 9 o’clock, 

and obtain greater punctu- 


WOOLLEN MANUFACTURE. 



Employer and 
worker. 

- 

1 Bickers, 5s. to 6s. Weav- 
| ere, 13s. Burlers, Ss. 

’ to 12s. 

1 

If late. Id. and 2d. ; 10 
minutes’ grace. Dam- 
ages, Is. and 2s. 

M, - . . 

1 

Houra, 6 to 6; but now vet 
j slack and working short tim 

1,238,1,239 

Manager and 
worker. 


I Weavers, 5s. to 12s. Spin- 

era, and winders, 6s. 
Darners, 8s. to 10s. 6d. 
Warpers, 10s. 6 d. to 

12s. (id. 

Late, sent back for quar- 
ter of day. 

Good. 


1,210,1,211 

Manager and 
worker. 

054 

Weavers, 13s. to 15s. 
Pickers and spinners, 

! menders, 10s. 

Late attendance. Id. 
and 2d. 

j Good. 


1,242,1,213 

Secretary and 
worker. 

655 

! Burling and picking, 6s. 
1 to 8s. Men only cm- 
1 ployed as weavers. 

If late at starting time, 
not fined, but remain 
during dinner hour. 

Pair. 


1,241 

Manager - | 

656 

6s. Workers begin at 
4s. a week for first six 
. months. 

Late, sent home for i 
quarter day. 

Good. 


1,215,1,246! 

Manager and j 


Weavers, 6s. to 18s. 
Warpers, 8s. to Us. Gil. 
Burlers, 6s. to Its. 
. Spinners, 5s. to 7s. 
Worsted spinners, 5s. 
to 14s. 

Late, Id. and sent 1 
home for part of day. 
For damages. Is. and I 
Is. 6d.. 

Good. 
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Index | Occupation Index 


General Remarks. 


itanagcr ar 


1,546,1,869 Employer and 
worker. 


average 6s. Winders 
average 5s. 6 d. Warp- 


Doors locked at 6.45 t ill ■ Ventilation fair in wear- i Hour's, 6.50 
breakfast time. Bonus I ing shed, but very bad 6.30 to 1. 

of Id. is allowed if no I in carding room of flax 
quarter lias been lost ; department. Only 
during a fortnight. , windows, which were 


I Unskilled workers 
(women), 6s. to 7s. 
Unskilled workers 
(men), 12s. Darners, 
its. to 10s. Menders, 
13s. to 14s. Twisters, 
6s. to 8s. Carders, 
7s. to Ss. 6 d. Scotch 
yarn, 8s. to 10s. Mend- 
ing and sorting, 6s. I'nl. 
! to 8s. Brushers, 6s. to 
• 8s. Finishers (pieee- 

j work), 10s. Weavers 
average II. 

| Weavers, 14®. Winding, 
13s. Darning and 
mending, 15s. 


For damage and faults 
about 501. tier aim. 
and go to sick fund. 




Scarcely ever for u 
punctuality, but f 
carelessness ar 
damage to work. 


|Two lavatories with latest 
inventions, workrooms 
light and airy. Dining 




nine married, of whom two 
only have families. _ Firm 
builds cottages with kitchen. 


ir J Rooms light and well Full overtime, for which pay 
ventilated, good lava- 1 is given. Firm builds good 
lories for women. ; cottages with kitchen, two 
Dining rooms with i rooms, and loft, rented at from 
cooking stove. 2s. 6d. to Is. per week. About 

| 100 employees, some Scotch. 


Manager and 


Winders, 10s. Warpers, 
13s. full time. Workers 
unemployed for four 
months in the year. 
Women not employed 

times, all the work 
being given to men. 
Workers can earn 11. 
a week when fully em- 
ployed. Women are 
paid at same rate as 

Fincs imposed upon out- 
workers if piece is 
soiled. Loom rent. Is. 
a week. 


Manager 

672 


If piece is damaged | Good 

warpers. 12s., weavers, 

weaver pays for J yard. 
Loom rentals, a week. 





flours, 10 to 6. Half an hour 
allowed for dinner. Men and 
women paid at same rate. 
Looms lent to outdoor weavers. 
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BA.CON CURING. 
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(6.) Biscuits, Sweets, Tobacco, Condensed Milk, Margerine, Preserved Meats, <sc. 
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THE EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN. 

(c.) Paper, Printing, Book Binding, and Bag Making. 


Index Occupation I 

No. of m of . No. of 
Witness. Witness. \ Firm. 


SSS.' 


1,340, 1,331 1 Manager and 




who tend machines | ers allowed in np'to 
average 7s. Printers, half an hour lute, then 
12s. Book folding and doors locked till din- 


- Large room, fair light 

and ver 

1 rally ti 
workroom , ' 

• rag stove at 
idauce, work- j Good 


og," | ,i bag factory. BO employees 
Hatton. Gene- ; with foreman. They some- 
times beat. him. A rough 
class of girls. 


- j Fair - 
• ( Good 


inting cards, 7s. to ’ 

Rag cleaners and cut- 1 None 
teis, 4s. lid. to 10s. a ! 
week ; average, Os. \ 

Gingers, 5s. Fmishcra, 

6s. to Ss. 6tf. 

Bookbinders, 5s. to 14s. ; Locked out for quarter j Hot, close workroi 
I da y ,fIate - I though wi.,dows“ 


Stamping, 8s. Gilding 
and tying up labels. 


(d.) Boot and Shoe Making. 


1,258, 1,25 

Manager and 
worker. 

1 - 

G64 

Closing, 12s. to 16s., full 
14s., full lime?’ 

Late, 8.20, lrf. Workers 
pay for.damuges. 

Bad 

1,338, 1,339 

Employer and 
manager. 

683 

Highest, 17s. per week - 

None 

Workroom in the loft, 
good light. 

1,033 

Manager 

722 

10 s. to 14s. per week 

None • - . . 

Fair 

(e.) Rag Sorting. 

1,275 ti 

Workor 

673 

Wages, 7s. a week • 

. 

Rooms filthy, and ven- 

1,276 

1,277, 1,27S 
1,279 

Employer 

Workers 

Employer 

- 

674 

675 

7s. a week • 

Wages, 3s., 4s., and 5s. a 

Late attendance. 

Stopped till 10 o'clock. 

■ ' ■' j 

Very fair. Rooms lofty, ] 
and not overcrowded, j 
Very bad • . .1 

Very bad - . j 





If-) Bote Making. 



Paper works. Employment 
regular. Hours of work Rag 
cutters, &c„ 7 hours per day ; 
gingers 10 hours liir day 
Imisliers, 5 hours per day. 


401. per annum. 23 girls em- 
ployed, all over 14. Very re- 
spectable. Go home foi 


and Is. lok for white reels’ ' 
machini — 1 • • • - 


Generally steady in character.' 
Live with parents. 20 em- 
ployed, two English. 

E 'Sht women employed for 


| Hours. S fo 8, and Saturdays 8 

formation was refused by 
■mployor. 


o 7. Saturdays, S to 4. 


"Ste- 4 1 “ ! i *PS8STfttS ! 

I scisal ,= s“M=.“ 


t "0 cardroom’ 
the ventilating fans 
have been wrongly 


which the j 

ra&iHS 


i quently 
j General:- 

ging director is of f 
; opinion that owners j 
of linen mills and 
factories, and owners 
of rope works, slioul ' 


Ployed. The workpeople L„ 
Have their own food wanned, 
or can obtain it at a low rate 
from the caterer, who attends 
every day. The caterer finds 
that the dining room pavs. 
notwithstanding the low scale 
at which the food is served. 
A basin of broth can be hud 
for id. ; Irish stew, IT/. Is— - 
“mg ot tea or coffee, 


Most of 

10 be of a goo 
- The workpeople 


coffee, id., 
food seemed 
->Jity. 



brought their own tea, &c. ii 
cans and had it warmed, but 
almost all now buy the freshly 
made tea provided in the 
dining room. 
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(;/.) uCie Spinning and Sack Manufacture. 


t Manager a 
3^ Manager a 


1,381 I Manager 


l 


General Remarks. 


! About 70 girls employed. 


(7i.) Potteries. 



(i.) Lace Making. 


1,880,1,338 

Employer and 

088 

10s. to 12s. piece-work - 

1 

None - - - j 

All home work - - \ 

Formerly 500 or COO outworkers 
employed in crochet. Industry 
began'atter the famine. Now 
from 25 to 30 employed, as 

convents. '' Chi'ldrin °e!isiiy 
taught. Home workers learn 
new patterns very readily. 

1.031.1.052.1 

1.833.1.051.1 

Manager and 
blirce workers 
and forewo- 

700, 

8s. to 10s. per week 

None. - - - 

All home work 

1 About 30 women employed. 
No. 1,020 collects work for 
firm, and receives money to 
distribute in payment. 

1,055,1,057. 

1.058,1,370. 

Manager. 
worker, fore^- 

1 712 

3s. to 8s. per week. 
Teachers, 10s. 

None - - - 

girls very crowded 

This training school is managed 
by a committee. Much atten- 
tion paid to design. Girls live 
with parents, and do not de- 
pend on wages. 20 employed. 
Opens at 10 a.m. 


licme work- 
ers, employer. 






THE HOSIERY TRADE. 


1,280,1,281 

Manager and : 

1 

w 

Seaming, average, 5s. ; 
expert, 8s. 

Turning off, average, 5s.; 
Examining, Gs. to bts. 

Very few ; 2s. G d. ill the 

Good 

Hours Winter, 8 to 7 ; summer. 
G toO. Examiners 8 to 7 all 
the year, except in summer, 
when S to 0. Most of the 
seaming done by band in 
Skerries. 

1 ,712,1 ,28.8 j 

Employerand 

worker. 

1 

Seaming, 7s. Cheveuing, 
0s. Tnmbring, 10s. 
Winding, 9s. Examin- 
ing and mending, 
average, 11s. 


Good 

Hours:— Winter, 8 to 7; summer, 
G to G. 
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